






LEO (July 22 — August 21) 

This is likely to prove one 
of the best weeks of the 
month. In service, you will be 
amply benefitted. Chronic 
sufferers may expect some 
relaxation on Thursday. If you 
are not married, develop an 
optimistic outlook in dealing 
with opposite sex — success is 
vours. 

m 

VIRGO (August 22 — Sept 22) 

Functional health may suffer 
and there is proneness to 
accidents. Some favourable 
changes are likely during the 
second half of fhe week. Pro¬ 
fessions and business will 
keep around average levels. 
Associates will be pleasingly 
cooperative. Executives! this 
IS a time when to push ahead. 
Take care in money dealings. 

LIBRA (Sept 23 — Oct 22) 

Due to pressure of work 
fatigue could be an important 
lactor this week. Financial 
prospects are sound In ser¬ 
vice. you may have sudden up¬ 
lift Professionals! Monday 
may cause some obstacles If 
you are in research work, 
success will come to you 
easily Girls and bachelors ! 
your anxiety may turn into 
sorrow 



SCOI»>IO (Oct 23 — Nov. 22) 

You are going to be on top 
form this week. Your expenses 
may increase in a constructive 
way. Executives! certain busi¬ 
ness trips may tullil your 
aspirations. In service, guard 
your position Girls! some 
sudden lucky development. 
Bachelors ! you will experience 
good change. 


SAGITTArauS (Nov. Z3 -Dk. 2gi 

An important assignment for 
you this week. Politicians, you 
are going to face public 
demonstration. Businessmen, 
delay and disappointment may 
hardly be ruled out. In ser¬ 
vice, promotion indicated. 
Ladies! health of your children 
may cause mild concern. 
Bachelors and girls! your mar¬ 
riage bell is ringing. 



CAPRICORN (Ow. 21—Jan. 19) 

Bold tendency to undertake 
risky enterprises may end 
happily. Executives I you will 
come out successful in most of 
your undertakings. Girls ! inter¬ 
esting love tics are developing 
unknown to you. Ladies ! your 
expenses are likely to go up 



AQUARIUS (JWL 20 — Feb. 18) 

There is a possibility ol trips 
to places of historical intciest. 
Be cautious in dealings with 
opposite sex. Industrialists ' diffi¬ 
culties will arise through your 
associates. Now investments 
may flourish Girls ' unusual 
responsibilities may be thrown 
on you. Bachelors are under 
favourable stars. 



PISCES (Feb. 19 — March 20) 

You are now on the brink of 
a swing period and you will 
experience success in most of 
your activities. Excursions and 
entertainments are likely. Avoid 
travelling — in course of your 
journey unpleasant incidents are 
likely. Bachelors and girls I 
elders may come to support you. 
Ladies! this week may open the 
gate of your fortune. 
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DOM MORAHS 

A MATTER OF PEOPLE 
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India has 560 million people : Every seventh 
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person in the world is an Indian. Some Indians 
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are extremely wealthy, but the mass of the 
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{leople are poor, unimaginably so. Yet 
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children have always continued to arrive — in 


enormous numlx'r. 

What this means is that by the turn of the 
century, at the pre-sent growth rate, the popula¬ 
tion of India will have doubled itself, and a 
billion pc'ople will inhabit, or try to inhabit, the 
country. 
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For the beautiful woman 
a rare new kind of soap 



Lux Suprutnu is a whola naw you can actually foal the touch of 
idea to make your skin silken* beauty cream, 
smooth, more beautiful. Because And while Lux Supreme's lather 
it is the only soiq) with its own creams your skin, your body»wsrmth 
beauty cream. unfolds an unmistakably new 

In tile heart of its rich lather fragrance, unique to Lux Supreme. 

Disc)Cl^«^ yciur beauty vvith ^ 

The only soap vvkh beauty cream. 
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The two most important events at the 
Kumbha mela are the ceremonial procession of 
the sadhus and bathing in the Ganga. We, 
members of the Fourth Estate, have been given 
a vantage position on an island on the road 
with our battery of cameras, sound recorders 
and notebooks, while the crowds are lining up 
ten to twelve deep behind the fences along the 
seven K.M. route on which the sadhus will 
march in file towards Brahmakunda, now 
cleared of all bathers, for their ceremonial dip. 
The procession starts at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and ends with sunset when all the 
sadhus belonging to diverse Akharas and sects 
marching according to a strict order of preced¬ 
ence fixed by the Allahabad High Court, have 
returned to their bases through a different 
route after the bathing is over. There are 
three broad traditional sects among the sadhus : 
Naga sanyasis who are Saihas (devotees of 
Shiva) of the Sankaracharya school; Bairagis 
who are Vaishnabas of the Ramanuja school and 
Udasis who are Nanakpanthis but not Sikhs. 
All the three sects have many sub-sects, jealous 
of their group rights and privileges and prone 
to fighting with each other for precedence over 
-others in tpe Kumbha propession. A com- 
has aioyr* been rea^etj Hardwar 
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the order of precedence in the procession is as 
follows ; 

1. NAGAS — 

(a) Niranjani and Juna Akharas, 

(b) Mahanirwani. 

2. BAIRAGIS — 

(a) Nirmohi, 
ib) Digambar, 

(c) Nirwani. 

3. UDASIS — 

(a) Bara Panchayati, 

(b) Naya Panchayati, 

(c) Nirmala. 

For historical reasons many of these 
Akharas have a military tradition and they 
carry various weapons — spears, swords, axes 
and tridents — all of which have their religious 
meanings though, along with drums, bugles, 
conchs and cymbals to produce, well, quite a 
sensation. 

The Naga sanyasis are of course the stars, 
the main attraction of the show. They are 
divided into seven sub-sects, each of which 
having its own Akhara. An Akhara is an 
equivalent of the Greek gymnasium where 
stress is given on all forms of activity — 
physical, intellectual' and spiritual. The Naga 
Auiarag are named follows: Nu'anjani.Juna, 5 









Mahanirwani, Atai, Anand, Awahan and excellent English. We put questions and he 
Brahmachari Akhara of Narbadakhand. The answers them with ease and precision. Whether 
headquarters of the first three are at Hardwar it is Greek mythology or the cult of Shiva, 
or Kankhal: Atal has its headquarters at Christian theology or the third battle of Panipat, 
Baroda, and Anand and Awahan have theirs at his steps in the realm of knowledge seem con- 
Kashi. The Nagas belonging to the last sub- fident and without effort. The different sub¬ 
sect wear clothes and never attend the Kumbha sects of the Nagas worship the same god, Shiva, 
Mela. in his different forms. “Take nothing from 

Where do all these thousands and thousands the world (except perhaps the minimum amount 
of sadhus live ? What do they do between the of food) but give all the fruits of your Sadhana, 
Kumbhas? For an answer we go to see the because individual liberation is incomplete and 
Mahamandaleswar 1008 Sri Maheshananda Giri meaningless when millions of souls around are 
Maharaj of the Niranjani Akhara at Mayapur, in bondage”. This is supposed to be the 
Hardwar. The Akhara is an extensive walled message of Shiva. Whether the message is 
area with sheds, buildings and temples inside, being honestly followed by all the Naga sadhus 
clean and adequately looked after. The Maha- that we see is however another question, 
mandaleswar who is sitting in a big room Within a sect or sub-sect there is a rigid 
surrounded by people who look like prosperous hierarchy and the Mandaleswar or the Maha- 
bu.sinessmen of Aryavarta and their substan- mandaleswar is elected by vote, although a 
tially-built wives is indeed a big surprise. He consensus is usually achieved. Ramta sadhu, 
Ls not naked or ash-smeajpd, but well-dressed as bahta pani — a sadhu must move on ceasele^y , 
well-dressed as a sadM^an be, fiftyish, clean- like the flowing waters of the river. The Nagas I 
6 shaven, handsome, jgi^ctacled and speaks too kwto alwiat country 



pil^image to another until they congregate 
periodically at the Kumbha Melas. 

Yes, there has been a fall in recruitment — 
182 this year against about 250 last year — and 
also, “we have not yet been able”, the Maha- 
mandaleswar says, make any impact upon 
the educated youth." So, the Niranjani Akhara, 
the richest of all, is running schools and colleges 
and also doing some missionary work to keep 
up with the times. The Niranjanis have a 
separate Akhara for women who too shave off 
their head and smear their face and body with 
ash although unlike the men they do not go 
about naked. 

The Mahamandaleswar denies the popular 
charge that the Naga sanyasis believe in and 
often practise violence. “The fact is”, he says, 
“that during a period in India’s history the 
rulers sought to interfere violently with the 
reljgdous rights and practices of the Nagas, such 
as bathing during the Kumbha. So, they had 
to take up arms to-protect their faith. But that 
was kmg ago. I he Bhala (a the spear Bhaia 


Asnan or bathing the spear is an interesting 
ritual during the Kumbha — is a symbol of 
man’s spiritual power penetrating into Truth” 

^ “^pn’t you want to go abroad to preach your 

“I get many invitations", the Mahamandales¬ 
war says, “but 1 don’t want to go abroad for 
preaching. Moral and spiritual degeneration 
is as acute in India today as in the West 
although the causes are different. In the West 
it is affluence, in India it is poverty. So, I think 
I can be of better use in this country than in 
the West.’’A perfectly sensible view. 

Millions sitting behind the fences for hours 
stand in excitement, as the crowds do when 
their favourite team runs into the arena in the 
football stadium before a big match starts, as 
a naked sw'ord-carrying Naga sadhu on horse¬ 
back leading the procession comes into view. 
The heat is intense and a thick pall of fine sand 
has covered everything. The Mahamandales¬ 
war of the sect sitting on what looks like a 
gold and silver howdap' is being carried on the 7 
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shoulders of men, wearing a tenign smile and 
scattering blessings all around. And then the 
naked sadhus appear, hundreds of them with 
ash-smeared bodies and faces and matted hair, 
young, middle-aged and bearded old men ; fat, 
lean and sturdy; marching militantly, their 
proud genitals swaying with the rhythm of the 
march, as if defying and mocking at the 
temporal conventions. A singularly unbeautiful 
sight: but why should we associate God or 
Truth with only beauty or things agreeable to 
the senses — sunset and evening star, the 
purity of the Himalayan snows, the silence of 
the primeval forest, flowers and incense, the 
child’s smile and all those sentimental mumbo 
jumbo invented by the poet-philosophers ? 
Isn’t ugliness an inseparable part of life and the 
world pervaded by God ? The nudity of the 
Nagas is of a completely different genre ar.d can 
in no way be equated with that of the tribals or 
streakers or models or night club performers or 
even the conscientious part-time nudists. The 
8 nudity of these sadhus has no sexual connota¬ 


tion ; it is a gesture of ultimate indifference to 
worldly mores and values. 

So the procession goes on, repeating the 
sequences and occasionally being enlivened by 
a band party in which black-suited performers 
play a popular Hindi filmi gana. The incon¬ 
gruity provides merriment to the bored gentle¬ 
men of the press who themselves look 
incongruous in that setting, but is accepted as 
completely natural by those who are sitting 
patiently behind the fences from before sunrise 
to sunset not to miss darshan of even one of the 
thousands of mahatmas filing past. The women 
sit with folded hands and between once proces¬ 
sion and another rush to the road to pick up the 
dust over wluch the sadhus have passed. They 
put the dust on their heads and on the heads 
of their children who are also told to fold their 
hands and bow. 

Midnight at Har-Ki-Pairi. I stand on a 
bridge and look at the solid mass of people on 
the sixty steps leading down, to the water at 
Brahmakunda where hundreds’of pilgrims 




bathing like mad, until gently asked by the organized will to secure a place in the sun. 
whistle-blowing volunteers to move on and make And will our leaders never cease to encourage 
room for others. It is chilly, a cold wind is this stupendous wastage of money and energies 
blowing and the water is iev cold, but it stiems over matters that have no bearing on the most 
to matter little to anybody.’ Ham Ham Maha- pressing problems of the nation ? And then 
deo! Ganya Mai Ki Jai! I grope for an opinion the hoary Hindu in me cunningly asks ; “Can 
on the fantastic scene being enacted before me. you with hundred per cent ce'-tainty directly 
Suddenly I find that my attitudes are falling off relate the backwardness of the people to the 
my mind like dead leaves in winter. I feel nature of the Hindu faith ? Can you definitely 
isolated and lonely, naked and defenceless. I say that Miami Beach, a similarly crowded 
must think something, say something about all bathing place, a better proiiosition than Har-Ki- 
this if only to prove to myself that I exist, that Pairi ?” 

I am an individual with a separate identity and Sullenly I look for another attitude. I my- 
not just part of this enormous mass with a single self may be devoid of faith but who am I to 
mind, a single passion. I try to recapture my decry such quivering faith in others and sit in 
habitual disbelief and work up some anger. judgement on them ? But is this mass passion 
What’s this madness about ? After all a for bathing really an expression of a passionate 
river is a river, and it is nonsense to consider faith in the propagated result ? Does any of 
siri as some tangible dirt on the skin that can the bathers really believe that “he who utters 
be washed off by water. I think of the appall- Ganga, Ganga even from a distance of hundreds 
ing poverty and degradation of our people, the of miles becomes purified from all sins and 
crushing burden of prejudices and superstitions goes to Vaikuntha ?’’ Maybe the people are just 
and, what is most despairing, the lack of an mechanically following the traditional routine 9 



of Hinduism, simply because it is done, and has 
been done by their forefathers. I see among 
the bathers many {jeople who cannot but be 
perpetrators of the worst kinds of social crimes. 
How perfectly unjust of Mother Ganga to be 
such a doling mother as to just wash away 
their sins without creating in their hearts any 
feeling of repentance and any desire to lead 
honest lives from now on. 

But eveh if one does not believe in the 
spiritually purifying effect of bathing, one can 
still adopt the Nehru attitude towards the 
Ganga. In his last will and testament Nehru 
expressed his deep love and veneration for the 
Ganga and his wish to have his ashes cast on 
its waters, warning at the same time that he 
had no religious sentiment. Such an attitude 
is no doubt very poetic and romantic, but it 
betra}^ an inner conflict between faith and 
reason; it seems to be a sort of rationalization 
of surrender by a professed sceptic to the 
10 charms of an irrational tradition. 


There is a tinge of red in the eastern sky; 
the night Ls coming to an end. The crowds 
are swelling, surging forward. Somebody in 
a shrill melodious voice chants an ancient hymn 
to the Ganga which rings a bell in me. I 
remember the lines which my mother taught 
me many years ago when 1 was a child. Slowly 
I step down into the water. How comforting 
it is not to question but surrender to the secure 
embrace of faith ! “Mother”, I say, “I have been 
a truant child. I am foolish and vain, ignorant 
and unhappy”. I jump into the gleaming 
ocean of loveliness. But how terribly cold. 
Fear grips my mind. Fear of being carried off 
by the strong current, fear of pain from my 
chronic sinusitis, fear of an attack of pneumonia. 
I scramble out of the water and run towards 
my camp, to hot tea and blankets. How soon 
can I get a transport to Delhi ? 

Colour Trantparency & Black & White 

Biawaranjan Rahahit _ 
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Jean {unction — | 

just the name ' 

Itself takes you 
Into a land of s 
cowboys and 
Indians, buffalos 
and ranches, lallta 
and 'zakIr who 
have this 
boutique show. 
here they portray 
the 'casually- 
cowboy’ look 
through denims 
or woolly shags, 
feminine frippery 
Is out for her, 
and, together 
with her husband 
she zips Into male 
attire, Jackets 
and flares, or 
t-shlrts and 
blouses, all are 
the biggest 
bonanza yet 
pant-sulta 
powwow and 
Jackets with Jazz 
are made unisex. 
rIg-up and dare, 
quick-silver 
style, to disarm 
the widest bunch 
over, yippee! 
make 'em do 
your bidding In 
these knock-out 
styles, rope In 
end last out In 
studs and brushed 
duds. 

1. fine pair In 
fine studded 
Jeans and {acker 
for today's craze.' 
pleated flares 
I have sliver 

I buttons to match 

; those on pockets, 

I too. (rs. 210). 

I 2. completely 

i reversible In plain 

I or printed > 
denims, yellow 
and red borders 
to break the 
monotony of the 
zip up Jacket and 
jeans, (rs. 265). 

3. tough as you 

make 'em 1 ' 

blowaway sleeves 
on a skin fit ! 
cotswol shirt hasi 
tight collar for | 
severity, flares 
swish out to 
match narrow 
Jeans and heavy 
grey short 
Jacket Is In hard 
combination. 

(rs. 140 Jeans, 
rs. 65 shirt). 

4. brushed 
denims In a 
variety of colours' 
Is off set by a 
knitted cotton top 
with patches of 
denim, (rs. 25). 
wool shag for 
extra cozIness 
and homely 
comfort (rs. 110). 
text: 

Mila unaiBSiiMh 
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curing nait-biting 


Nail biters have been accused of such 
esoteric hang-ups as being sexually frus¬ 
trated to more mundane things like 
nervousness. It is true that very often 
nail biters have parents who were chew¬ 
ing their skin off when they were young. 
Similarly, insecurity leads to nail biting, 
although the reverse does not hold true! 

It could be just plain habit, or some¬ 
thing psychologically deeper. A child 
that is neglected, has a too-busy mother, 
or a younger brother or sister who is 
getting more attention, takes to nail 
biting, like thumb sucking. At other 
times, it can be a simple reason. A child 
that has ingiown nails or rough edges 
starts to bite them off, and ends up a con¬ 
firmed nail biter. 

Nail biting is more manifest in an old- 
(‘r ihild, specially during adolescence. 
^’his is literally a period of growing up 
}unnfully to many. Puppy fat for girls, 
daiuly long legs and a cracked voice for 
boys . this is i time when they are 
ridiculed the most and their self-con¬ 
fidence- is at its lowe.st. So they take to 
nail biting as a relief. 

How does one snap out of this habit? 
First, and most important, is health. If 
yon have white, discoloured patches on 
your nails, you are in need of calcium. 
If your nails ])eel, Iht-y are .soft and need 
protein. There are al.so cases of hard 
brittle nails that break easily. For all 
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this, a diet rich in v^etables, fruits and 
milk is necessary. Supplement it with 
additional vitamin and calcium tablets. 
Buttermilk is said to be good for nails too, 
so don’t reduce your family quantity of 
lassi. The one-teaspoon-a-day gelatine 
treatment for three months still holds good 
for brittle nails. 

I know a person who has stopped biting 
her nails but started biting the walls of 
her mouth and her cuticles. The area 
around her fingers are so dried up that 
they look as if she is on her way to 
leprosy. Similarly, another person who 
has given up smoking has taken to nail 
biting. People who frequently break 
their knuckles and drum their fingers in 
times of tension or deep concentration 
invariably also bite their nails. So the 
cure, or at least the control is first, to make 
you a.shamed of your nails so much that 
you can’t bear to look at them. A friend of 
mine found that nothing could stop her 
from eating up her nails, till she fell in 
love. Suddenly, the thought that her boy¬ 
friend grimact'd every time he touched her 
nails, or the time when she was introduc¬ 
ed to his boss and w'as petrified becau.se 
she had to shake hands with him, came 
back to her. f’rom then on, it was only a 
matter of time before she .snapped out of 
the habit. 

If you have decided to stop biting your 
nails, start on it immediately. Do not think 
you can stop it finger-by-finger or hand-by¬ 
hand. All the fingers should be dealt with 
at the .same time. First, go for a manicure. 
The irregular jagged edges, which make 
you itch to bite it all off, should be 
smoothened into a smooth oval, or at least 
a semblance of one ! Now massage your 
fingers with cold cream or olive oil or 
hand-and-body lotion every night. Go 
for a manicure every week iill your nails 
have grown properly. After that you can 
do it at home. In the beginning, do not 
grow your nails too long. The urge to bite 
them will be irresistible. Just have a thin 
crescent peeping out. Take a nail buffer 
or emery board and rub it on the noils, 
so that no ugly ridges made up of de^id 
dry cells remain. Never use a metal file 
that weakens nails and makes the edges 
too sharp. Use an emery board. To keep 
the nails and the surrounding areas pro¬ 
perly lubricated, apply cuticle softener 
during every manicure. 

Some of the tricks that have helped 
various people : 

Apply a cheap red nail polish while tfie 
nails are growing. Its taste will put you 
off if you bite it. Conversely, others pre¬ 
fer a base coat during this time. 

Apply neem juice or castor oil or stick¬ 
ing plaster on nails to keep you from 
biting them. 

While growing nails, apply Mavala nail 
hardener on the rims. Or, you can wear 
false nails till your own grow out 
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thirst 

Limca adds that delicious sparkle to a hard 
day's night. Limca. So fresh. So light. 
So pure. The secret of Limca satisfaction? 
Thirst-quenching ISOTONIC salts. 

Plus a big health bonus; Vitamin C. 
Lime'n'Iemoni Limca has the bright tangi 
taste that gives an extra punch to cocktails. 
Drink-a Limca Mix-a Limca. 

Come alive with Limca. 
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(SUMMtn PART VIM 


Of course Linda exjx'ctod to jnit a 
rewrite girl on it, liut January wanted to 
surprise her and have tlii' article stand 
on Its own. Working on the magazine had 
given her the finst identity slie had ever 
knov\’n. The little windoul^ss cubbyhole 
.^bo went to every day was her office. Mr. 
Ilailey’.s .sublet was now ficr apartment. 
She ])aid the rent with money .s/ie earned. 

J'he pa.st three weeks had been hectic. 
But they had been three weeks of being 
on her own ; making her own decisions. 
Gi'tting through the first week had been 
the roughest. Especially breaking the 
news to Mike and Dee that she was mov¬ 
ing. Dee’s eyes had narrowed angrily, 
but before she could voice any objection, 
Milc(* had cut in and said, “I figured you’d 
want your own pad. Most girls do. And 
if that’s what you really want... well 
you sure as hell are entitled to it.” 

Dee insisted on looking at the apart¬ 
ment before January signed the lease 
Edgar Bailev seemed stunned when she 
walked in. “Oh, Miss Granger.. . .1 mean 
Mrs Wayne.. . .Oh. . . . 1 had no idea 
.lanuary was your daughter.” January 
knew he was ready to collapse for settling 
for two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

No .sunlight and only one room. But 
I supjiose this IS the new generation.” 
pee.sig!u>d. "Leave a lu.xury apartment 
lor a slum," 

She had .signi'd llic lea.se and moved in 
October fir.st. Dawd sent her a Dracaena 
plant Mr. Bailey had left a small bunch 
oi ro.sclnids (w.iicli ncvci did bloom), 
alcMig willi a little noti wishing her luck. 
Linda sent her nutepaper fr.om Bergdorf’s 
engraved with her name anu her addres-s 
And at five o’clock, Mike arrived with a 


bottle of champagne. They drank it over 
the rocks, and Mike looked at the apart¬ 
ment with a smile. “Know something ? 
1 tliink it’s great. You’ve been living with 
people all your life. In school, at the 
hospital. I t’s time you had some privacy.” 

Dee arrived at seven to nick him up. 
They were going to an exhibition at an 
art gallery, but she brought a basket of 
cocktail hors d’oeuvres. “You never know 
when you might need them. There are 
several tins of smoked oysters.... now 
don’t make a face. David adores them. 
You just nut them on these little import¬ 
ed crackers. By the way, David also 
adores what I call rat chee.se. Cut it in 
cubes and put tooth)'icI;s in it and he’s 
happy as a clam. Which reminds me — 
how' are you two getting on ?” 

"rie .?ent that pianl,” January answer¬ 
ed 

Dee smiled complacently. “Mike and I 
are leaving for a cjuick trio to Europe. 
There’s a backgammon tournament in 
London that, I’m entering. We’ll be back 
soon. But wo fc'cl dreadful leaving you 
here with this grubby little apartment 
and job. Before I leave, is there* anything 
I can do, other than reveal for your maga¬ 
zine that I don’t eat breakfa.M ?” 

January hesitated. “I.s .is Karla in 
town ?” 

'AVhv do you ask ?” 

“I’d^ love to do an interview with her.” 

Dee’s laugh was cold. “.She never does 
interviews. And it’s not that she’s pull¬ 
ing a Garbo or a Howard Hughes. She’s 
just a stupid Polack. Oh. come now, 

January, she’s just a has-been 
actress who for some in.sane reason still 
attracts incredible publicity.” 

So much for an interview with Karla, 

Now as she sat in the Castro bed, try¬ 
ing to get an opening paragraph, she 
found herself wondering if it was possible 
to write an amusing article without 
being bitchy. 

She was just putting in a fresh piece of 
pajier when the phone rang. The sound 
vibrated through the room. She had for¬ 
gotten to turn the bell to low. Probably 
Linda with another flash about a Bogart 
picture. She couldn’t believe it when she 
heard the familiar, “Hi, babe !” 

“Daddy ! Where are you ?” 

“P. J. Clarke’s !” 

“What!” 

“We just got off the plane, and I had a 
big yen for chili. So we came here right 
from the airport. How about joining us ? 
f’li .send the car for you.” 

“Oh, Pd love to. But I’m undressed 
and I’m working on a story that has to 
be done by the end of the week.” 

“You really writing it ?" 

“Yes. And I think it’s going to be all 
right.” 

“Well, you dream up wherever you 



want to go. I’ll call you at the magazine 
at noon. Oh, wait a second. Dee’s coming 
over. I think she wants to say Hello.” 

“January....” It was Dee’s crisp voice. 

“Are you all right ?” 

“Yes....I’m fine. Tell me, January. 
When was the last time you saw David ?” 

“Why, I—” 

“There’s a near riot here — he’s Just 
walked in with mv old friend Karla.” 

“Karla at P.J.’s?” 

“Oh, she does that now and then — 
I)ops up where no one would ever expect 
h(n-.” Dee’s voice was easy. “But don’t 
you fret, darling. Karla’s no competition 
for you.” 

“I’m not fretting, Dec. Actually I’m 
very impressed with David.” 

“You go back to. . .whatever you’re 
doing, angel. I’ll take care of things. It 
will take me a few days to get organized 
now that I’m back. So why don’t we plan 
on brunch Sunday around one-Lsh.” 

January hung up. She wasn’t bothered 
about David being with Karla. But she 
was bothered that he was back in town and 
hadn’t called her. 



MIKE WAS MIXING Bloody Marys when 
January arrived at the Pieire for Sunday 
brunch She had seen Mike, but this was 
the first time she had seen Dee since her 
return from London. Dec put down the 
Times crossword puzzle and held her 
cheek to January. “I don’t know why I 
bother with this damn thing,” she said. 
"Now ...sit down, and tell us all about 
the job. Is it fun ?” 

“Yes, they accepted my article. I’m 
really excited about it. Of course, it has 
to be edited — I don’t punctuate too well 
— but Linda and the whole staff said it 
was really good. I hope you both like it.” 

Dee smiled. “I hope you aren’t taking 
this job so seriously that you’re neglecting 
your social life.” 

“You’re much too skinny,” Mike said as 
he handed her the drink. “I bet you’re 
skipping meals.” 

“Oh, I eat a lot. Last night I had a 
fabulous meal.... even cherries jubilee I 
was with David.” 

Dee’s reaction was merely polite inter¬ 
est. “And how is my handsome young 
cousin ?” 

“Fine. We went to the :5t. Regis to see 
Veronique.” 

“Veronique ? Is she still around doing 
her third-rate Edith Piaf act?” Dee 
asked. 

January shrugged. “I never saw her 
before. But she has a great act. She has 
three Russian dancers with her. Young 
men. And one of them had the sex 


change operation. .. .in reverse. I mean, 
he loas a girl — now she’s a man.” 

“Now, January—” Dee’s tone was a 
gentle reprimand. “One mustn’t give lip 
service to dirty little rumours like that. 

I know they’re the kind of stories your 
magazine likes to plav up, but—” 

“You’re so right. I wish I could get a 
story on ‘Nina into Nicholas.’ I tried my 
damnedest last night!” 

“Don’t tell me you actually talked to 
this creature.” 

“Of course. Upstairs in Veronique’s 
suite.” 

Dee put down her drink. “But how 
did you get to her suite ? Is Veronique 
a friend of David’s ?” 

“No. . . .Karla’s.” 

“Karla!” Dee’s voice went up an 
octave. 

“Yes. You see, David had a reserva¬ 
tion for a table for two and when we got 
there they had us stuck behind a post. 
Then this young Greek man came over 
and introduced himself and said he and 
his friend were wth Karla and that Karla 
would like us to join them. She had a 
wonderful table in a secluded alcove but 
with a perfect view of the floor. And 
she is so beautiful. In fact I was so busy 
.staring at her that I almost missed seeing 
Nina-Nicholas. Then after the show 
Karla took us up to Veronique’s suite 
and Nina-Nicholas was there. She....or 
he ...talks about it openly. Linda says 
she’ll raise my salary if I can get an 
interview for ‘Gloss. ' But Nina-Nicholas 
says all the magazines have asked her.. 
even offered to pay for her story.” 

"January,” Dee cut in. “Tell me — 
what happened after the .show ?” 

“Well . we had a drink in Veron¬ 
ique’s suite and—” 

“Where did you go after that ?” Dee 
asked. 

“Nowhere. Karla went off with the 
Greek boys and David took me home 
because .ic’s playing squa.sh this morn¬ 
ing at nine.” 

Dee was silent for a moment. She 
stabbed at her eggs, thc-n put down her 
fork. “I’m so furious 1 can’t eat.” 

“What’s wrong ?” Mike went on butter¬ 
ing his toast. 

“Your daughter being dumped before 
midnight so David couid go off to West- 
port with Karla.” 

“What makes you say that.?” Mike 
asked. 

“I talked to Karla yesterday. She told 
me she was leaving for Westport last 
night for one last weekend in the 
country before it, gets too cold. Don’t you 
see.. . this was all planned. Karla never 
goes to a supper club. She never goes 
anywhere. Sure, she knows Veronique. . 
but she refused to go to a party honour¬ 
ing Nureyev, whom she really admires. 




because of her fetish about crowds. But 
because David obviously felt he had to 
see January, they decided this whole 
thing between them — a lovely way to 
kill two birds with one stone. Karla 
would see Vercnique for old times’ sake, 
and at the same time David could take 
January on a date. Then January would 
be dumped.... and the two of them 
drive off to Westport.” 

Mike’s jaw tightened but he continued 
to eat. “If David wants to go off for a 
weekend, I think that’s his business.” 

“And make a fool of your daughter for 
a woman more than twice her age.” 

Mike stopped eating and pushed his 
plate away. His voice was quiet and 
even. "Dee, I think you ought to let 
people make their own decisions and 
live their own lives.” 

January wished she could suddenly 
vanish. Dee was actually angry, and 
Mike’s jaw was getting that clenched 
look. In an effort to break the mood, she 
.said lightly, “Listen, both of you. . . .1 had 
a marvellous time. . . really. David and I 
got on just fine and—” 

“How can she know what she wants?” 
Dee’s voice went cold. “She’s got to be 
taught to want the right things.” 

“For three years she had to be 
taught just to walk and talk.” Mike 
shouted. “From now on it’s her ball- 
game.” 

Dee’s eyes narrowed. “All right! Let 
her work a I that dingy magazine. Let 
her live in that third-rate apartment 
house. I’m not going to try anymore. 
Why should 1 knock mv.self out when 
you’re both .such ingrates ? Neither of 
you even knows how to enjoy the nice 
things in life. Let her freeze in New 
York this winter. I’m no; going to beg 
her to come to Palm Reach.” 

“Maybe 1 won’t go to Palm Beach 
cither,” Mike said. 

•lanuary saw the colour drain from her 
father’s face. She stood up. “Mike. . . . 
you’ve made all my dreams come true. 
You don’t have to tio another thing. I’m 
a big girl now. f love my work on the 
magazine. And from now' on, I have to 
make my dreams come true on my own. 
I’d love to come to Palm Beach on 
Thank.sgiving. Really, I’m looking for¬ 
ward to it. And Dee .. honest....! 
appreciate all you’ve done. I loved the 
room you offered me. It’s just that — well 
— 1 have to be on my own now. And 
David is very nice. In' fact, he’s one of 
the nice.st people I’\e ever mot...,and 
you both mustn’t quarrel over me.” 

David arrived at the Racquet Club five 
minutes early. His father’s voice had 
sounded urgent. That meant trouble. 
Just when everything was going so 
18 great. Usually he hated Mondays, but 


he had awakened this morning feeling 
he owned the world. His date with 
January at the St. Regis had gone off 
without a hitch. She had bought the idea 
that running into Karla was an accident. 
She was even pleased about it... .like a 
fan. And she certainly had no inkling 
that at midnight he and Karla had 
driven to Westport. Even now, he felt 
light-headed just thinking about it. It 
was the first time he had ever spent an 
entire night with her. He’d never get 
over the unbelievable sight of Karla in 
the kitchen the following morning, mak¬ 
ing him bacon and eggs. 

He saw his father enter and rose to 
greet him. The old man waited until 
their di inks arrived. Then he came right 
to the point. 

“What does January Wayne look like ?” 

David was startled by the question. 
“January ? Why.... she's beautiful.” 

“Really ?” His father seemed surprised. 
He sipped his Scotch thoughtfully. “Then 
why is Dee so frantic about her ?” 

“I don’t understand, sir.” 

“She was in my office this morning to 
change her will, ller main concern seems 
to get this stepdaughter married. I figured 
the girl might be awkward-looking . . 
or unattractive.” 

David shook his head. “Actually she’s 
one of the most beautiful girls I’ve ever 
seen.” 

His father reached into his pocket and 
took out a slim leather-bound notebook. 
“I jotted down some of the changes she 
wants in the will. It’s in the process of 
being drawn up.” 

“Do they concern me ?” 

“Very much. You are no longer an 
executor of the estate.” 

David felt the blood rush to his face 
“She cut me out!” 

“I’ve been bruised akso Our office is 
now sharing the executor powers along 
with Yale Becker of Becker, Neiman, 
and Boyd. But the door is still open for 
you, my boy — there’s a provision that 
ij before Dec’s death, David Milford is 
married to someone who has met with 
her approval, he will then become an 
executor and head the foundation.” 

“Why, that bitch,” David said softly. 

“Oh, there’s more,” his father answered. 
■‘Her stepdaughter, January Wayne, will 
inherit one million dollars when she 
marries, and ten million is to be put in 
tnast fur her, to be paid out on the occa¬ 
sion of her father’s death — or Dee’s, 
should she predecea.se him.” 

“I can’t believe it,” David said. 

“I can’t either,” his father said. “Of 
course, it’s not an irrevocable trust. Dee 
can always change it. Odd that Mike 
Wayne didn’t think about that. Well, I 
guess it’s obvious that the man’s sophisti¬ 
cation does not extend to the drawing up 




of a will. I find his faith rather child¬ 
like, especially knowing Dee. But for the 
moment it will probably stand because it 
looks to me as if she’s really in love with 
this man. This amazing generosity to- 
\vards the daughter is pretty good 
insurance on his staying with her. One 
thing for sure — Mike Wayne seems to 
be running this marriage. And here’s the 
odd part — he wants nothing for himself, 
just this unbelievable inheritance for his 
daughter. It made me think the girl was 
totally unmarriageable and that the 
money was the only way to buy her a 
husband.” 

David frowned. “She’s shoved January 
at me right from the start. She wants the 
girl married and out of the way. I think 
for the first time in her life, Dee is really 
in love, j think she wants January married 
becau.se .she thinks of her as a rival for 
Mike’s affections.” 

“David, what on God’s earth are you 
talking about ?” 

“I can’t put my finger on it,” David 
said slowly. “But that first night — 
several tirnes 1 caught them looking at 
each other. January and her father. And 
there was an intimacy in their eyes, 
not like a father and daughter. * 1 was 
January’s date, but 1 actually felt he was 
my competition. Dee must have felt it 
tod ” 

“Good Lord. Do you have a chance ? 1 
mean, has the girl taken a shine to you 

“1 don’t know. I’ve taken her out. 
But—” 

“Well, would you like to bring her to 
the house for dinner ?” 

"No, let me do it my way.” He sighed. 
“Well, I guess men have given up more 
for ten million dollars.” 

“What are you giving up his father 
asked. 

“Karla.” 

His father stared. “Good God ! I was 
smitten with her when I was your age. 
Never missed one of her films. Twenty- 
five years ago I used to moon ov'^er her. 
But now.... good Lord.... she has to be 
your mother’s age.” 

“I don’t think of age when I’m wuth 
Karla. And it’s not as if I intend to marry 
her. Look, Dad.... I know it has to end. 
1 know one day I’ll wake up and sudden¬ 
ly I’ll be bored with eating steaks in her 
kitchen and rushing to movies that I 
hate. And on that day I’ll break all 
records with a fifty-yard da.5h to January 
Wayne.” 

“And do you think she’ll be there 
waiting ?” 

David sighed. “I try to keep my hand 
in. I really do. But right now I can’t 
give up Karla. Not yet. . ^ 

“Do many people know about this 
Karla affair ?” 

“No. She never socializes, except on 


rare occasions, like tonight. I’m escort¬ 
ing her to a director’s house for dinner.” 

“That’s exactly how you’ll be known 
if this affair continues. An e.scort. . . to 
an ex-movie queen.” His father leaned 
across the table. “Suppo.se keeping your 
hand in isn’t enough for January. While 
you’re busy with Karla, suppose January 
meets another man, a man who meets 
with Dee’s approval. Perhaps even a 
broker at another brokerage hou.se. And 
would this woman — Karla — place her 
money in your h.inds and allow you to 
manage her fund- 

David shook his head. “She’s known to 
be the tighest woman in the world.” 

His father nodded. “Then let’.s say she 
wouldn't exactly be an asset to you at the 
brokerage house.” 

David TKKlded “You’ve made your 
point. And I have the distinct feeling 
that if I don’t start really romancing little 
January, Cousin Dee’s next move will be 
to change brokerage houses, too.” 

His father rai.sed his gla.ss “Well, hop 
to it, son. Hop to it ” 

a 

THE DANCE FLOOR at Ee Club was 
crowded David heki .lanuarv close and 
inched her around the fkxir I U‘ liaii taken 
her to i.e Misti.d foi dinner Several 
times he had held her liand and had been 
agreeabh surprised at her I'esponse. Dee 
and Mike would be leaving for Palm 
Beach in less than a week, and he w'as 
detei mined to have January report the 
w'onderful turn their relationship had 
taken And once Dee was gone, it would 
be harder for her to keep track of just how 
many glowing evenings they had together. 
But at least she’d know he was in there 
pitching. 

Of course a great deal depended on 
January’s reactions. He had to make her 
really fall in love with him. She w'as no 
Kim Voren. To Kim he represented not 
only a great stud, but security and a place 
in society. January didn’t need any of 
that. No, he had to come on strung with 
her. . . in lied. Once you hooked them in 
the feathers, the rest was easy. He could 
leave Kim alone for ten days and she’d 
still jump when he called. 

All he needed was time. 

But he had to become ail-important to 
January. He had to make this girl want 
him, and need him, and wait for him. 
He wanted a little more time. He looked 
at her and smiled. She was really beauti¬ 
ful, even more beautiful than Kira. If he 
made his move tonight... .would tliat be 
rushing her ? Rushing her! It was 
November. IJe had known her almost two 
months. Kim had gone to bed with him 



the first night. And Karla the next after¬ 
noon. He had planned it for tonight. He 
had even bought the albums she liked. 

Suddenly he felt slightly nervous. He 
hadn’t gone after a girl in ages. They 
had always come after him ! Suddenly he 
didn’t quite know how to put it. 
Maybe he was out of practice. Or maybe 
It was because January was a cut above 
(lie girls around town. She didn’t grope 
for him under the table or say, “Let’s go 
home and make love.” 

He snapped to attention. She had asked 
him something. 

He had to score with her.... tonight, 
ft had to be all set by the time they went 
to Palm Beach. His lather said Dee’s new 
will had been all signed and witnessed. 
It was now official. Of course if he mar¬ 
ried January everything would probably 
be chanered.. or even if they got en¬ 
gaged. He was possessed with a sudden 
feeling of urgency. He took her arm and 
led hei- oT the floor. “It’s impossible to 
talk here,” he said. “Somehow we never 
get tu talk We’re always with people.” 

He helped her to her seat. Then she 
said, “We could always go to IjOuise’s.” 

He laughed. “No. Carmen the bartender 
ano 1 are both football nuts. We’d wind 
up di.scu.ssing next Sunday’s game. Look, 
why not come back to my apartment ? I 
have all the albums you said you like. 
Plenty of Sinatra and Ella. We can have 
champagne and really talk.” 

To his amazement, she agreed without 
any pressure. Pie signed the check and 
led her outside. Several people he knew 
stared at her and signalled their approval 
to him. Well, why not. She was god¬ 
damned P^eautiful ! Tall and streamlined 
and young and — young ! He had to stop 
thinking of Karla. Otherwise he just 
might not b(? all that great tonight. After 
all, he probably had to follow some pretty 
tough competition. She must have had 
plenty of fancy European lovers when she 
was at that Swi.ss college. Hell, she prob¬ 
ably know plenty before she went there. 
Any girl who grew up around Mike 
Wayne had to be a swinger. Look how 
fast .she got a pad of her own. And that 
artsy crowd .she ran with at the magazine 
.... people like that reminded him of a 
plate of worms — eventually everyone got 
around to doing it with everyone else. 

Well, he’d get her hooked tonight. Then 
perhaps he could manage it so they saw 
each other maybe two or three nights a 
week. And maybe by spring become un¬ 
officially engaged. But he had to hold her 
off as long as he could. . ivhy did he have 
to hold her off ! Karla didn’t really give a 
damn about his future. January was his 
future ! All right. But first things first. 
He’d make good tonight. And he’d still 
have Karla. All he had to do was keep 
his head. 
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MANY THEORISTS consider that to insist 
on five cards for an opening One Heart or 
One Spade Increases the chances of play¬ 
ing in a 5-3 fit while not preventing the 
discovery of a 4-4 fit. Five-card majors 
certainly go well with the modern One 
Club systems. 

Alphonse Moyae. during his editorship 
of The Bridge VWM, was attracted by a 
somewhat contrary phsposition - that many 
hands play well in a 4-3 trump suit, and that 
such hands are hard to identify unless four- 
card suits may be freely introduced at all 
stages. This hand from a pairs event 
supported his theory: 


C>9 5 
4j85432 


Dealer, North Game all 
‘AKJ7432 
7 4 
>74 
^9 


9 6 
6 


$85 


^10 
V8532 
OQ863 
♦ q 107 


AK J 10 
A K J 10 
A K 6 
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At a number of tables North opened One 
Spade and South, in the American style, 
responded Three Diamonds After a spaoc 
rabid by opener South abandoned hope of 
a heart fit and launched into the old 
Black', reaching 7NT. As this depended 
simply on how the spades wore played, 
with the odds slightly favouring the drop, 
the grand slam failed as often as not 
Moyse. however, treated both his four- 
card suits with respect, responding in 
hearts and bidding diamonds on the next 
round. When North showed prelerence lor 
hearts Moyse accepted the 4-3 fit and bid 
Seven Hearts. Receiving a club lead, he 
made the contract without any guessingl 
At trick two he ruffed a club, then he 
cashed the Ace of spades and the top 
diamonds. After ruffing a diamond he took 
lour rounds of trumps and cashed his 
remaining club winner 
East by this time had shown up with live 
diamonds, four hearts and three clubs, so 
Moyse was able to take the spade firtesae 
with some confidence. From this time 
onwards, a 4-3 trump suit was known as 
'the Moysean fit' 
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ONE OF JAMAICA s most valuable stamps 
IS a large 6d pictorial whibh was due to be 
issued in June 1921 but which was cen¬ 
sored' by the Governor, Sir Leslie Probyn 
This one made E475 at Hobson Lowe's Pall 
Mall auction-rooms recently Part of a long 
senes featuring episodes of Jamaican his¬ 
tory and views in the island, the stamp 
showed the scene in Spanish Town on 1 
August 1838 when Negro slavery was abo¬ 
lished The arrival of the stamps in Jamai¬ 
ca in May 1921 coincided with labour troub¬ 
les and riots The Governor, considering 
any reminder of emancipation imprudent, 
ordered the whole consignment to be burnt. 
Only a few examples survived 
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to be continued 
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Though Rlshi sings “Hum 
Turn Ek Kamre mein Band 
Ho, Aur Chaabi Kho Jaye," 
to Dimple in "Bobby" the 
song’s origin, dates back to 
the days when Raj Kapoor 
used to meet Sonia Sahni 
(who plays Rishi's mother 
in the film). It is said he 
whispered these very words 
to her. Very poetic advance, 
I must say. Sonia still 
giggles when the song plays 
and remembers Raj saying, 
“Oh Sonia, Hum Turn — 
etc.” 


Now that Rekha has gone to 
Singapore for a quick re¬ 
cuperation — might be back 
by the time this appears — 
it seems Vinod Mehra has 
become a frequent visitor at 
Zaheeda’s house once again. 
Did you know the tale of 
how Zaheeda lost Vin-Vin 
to Rekha ? Whenever Vinod 
and Zaheeda were shooting 
together, Rekha would come 
from her neighbouring set 
and implore Zaheeda to let 
her sit in her make-up room, 
saying she was a great fan 
of Zaheeda’s. Vin-Vin used 
to visit Zaheeda whenever 
there was a respite and that’s 
when I’affaire Rekha-Vin-Vin 
started. 


Dev Anand has gone for a 
shooting-spell to Kalim- 
pong, with all the unit of 
“Ishq Ishq Ishq” except 
Zeenat Aman. She was not 
in the scenes and thus was 
not required there! Oh?! 
How about last year, when 
she was not required in 
Hong Kong during the shoot¬ 
ing of Raakhee’s role. She 
was very much present 
with Devsaab, taking a 
holiday, while Raakhee’s 
portions were being shot. 
Why the tune-change this 
year ? “She’s too busy, how 
can she leave so many 
assimments and up and 
go V’ But close sources 
revealed that she is still 
very much in love with Dev 
Anand. 


Ooops, now that ex-Play- 
boy Bunny Katy Mirza 
hopes to join films, all the 
I, S. Johar-types will be 


queuing up at her door. 

If not for a film, at least to 
ogle at her. After all, some 
of our producers are only 
bothered with looks and 
that too, imported from the 
Playboy-harem! Though for 
her own sake, I wish Katy 
had not announced her deci¬ 
sion to join our industry so 
openly, but gone about it by 
meeting the right handful of 
producers who would be 
serious about taking her in a 
film! Anyway, here is good 
luck, Sunday Cover-girl! 

Dimple has gone and cut off 
a great deal of her lovely 
thick hair ! Pity, because, she 
had really lovely long brown 
tresses. But its probably her 
way of beating the heat — 
and anyway, she looks a lot 
younger, and less like a 
mother, if you discount the 
fat. 

Bengal’s Super-actress 
Suchitra Sen was given a 
lavish party at the Sun n’ 
Sand in Bombay, by her pro¬ 
ducer J. Om Prakash. Gulzar 
is directing the film which 
he has called “Aandhi.” It is 
the story of a woman- 
MinLster, 'her life in politics 
and her wrecked marriage. 
The story is Gulzar’s with 
dialogue and screenplay by 
him too. The party it seems 
was well attended, with most 
of filmland buzzing around. 

Pam Chopra complained that 
Raakesh Roshan’s wife Pinky 
was rude to her at the party. 
Really, these film-wives can 
never think of anything 
better than to sit and com 
plain about the rudeness o: 
others at parties. And now| 
that Raakhee is a wife, she 
too has taken on this afflic¬ 
tion. One day she complained 
to me about the way Zeenat 
Aman behaved with her at 
the party Amitabh gave for 
Java’s birthday after the 
Filmfare Awards — “She did 
not even say hello, you 
know,” said Raakhee. Then 
again, she went to some 
other party and it seems 
Shashi Kapoor was rude to 
her — he spoke to someone 
standing next her and coolly 



ignored her, “We were such 
good friends, I do not know 
why he imored me,* she said. 
I would M curious to know 
how many people these very 
wives are rude to. I am sure 
these veiy women only speak 
to the big shots ana coolly 
turn their faces when small¬ 
er fry come up to speak to 
them. But that is the only 
thing that happens at parties 
when women who don’t 
drink, meet! 
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tyling herself after Helen, is newcomer 
Seema Kapoor — the latest addition to 
the ranks of sex-bombs like Faryal, 
Padma Khanna and the ‘T’ sisters. 
Originally a Kathak dancer, Seema (“I’ve 
always -wanted to be like Helen”) took 
the shortest cut to stardom — invited 


pi'otluceis to stage shows, made a round 
of producers’ otlices with her transparen¬ 
cies, and passed the word around that 
she was ready for bold scenes. 

Her first appearance was in a bit dance 
in ‘Ek Nanhi Munni Ladki Thi’ — a film 
which Seema does not care to remember. 
Her first real break came in ‘Pyasi Nadi’. 
The film fio})ped badly but Seema thinks 
the publicity she got in that film wa.s good 
for her career. “N. M. Bakia, the maker 
of ‘Pyasi Nadi’ has helped my career no 
end. He gave me a lot of publicity.” 
Antither jierson Seema cannot .stop talk¬ 
ing about is Feroz Khan, who has given 
her a grnxl role in ‘Dharmatma’. 

“Some journalists started .spreading 
rumours that something fishy was on 
between Feroz and me just because a lot 
of my stills from ‘Dharmatma’ were pub- 
li.shed. It was .said that as ‘Dharmatma’ 
progressetl, my role was being lengthened 
by I'Vroz. It’s not true at all. This rumour 
hurt me becau.se Feroz is such a nice 
per.son.” I consoled Seema and told her 
that if T knew Feroz, he would not be un¬ 
duly up.set over a go.ssip item like this ! 

As part of her ‘good role’ in ‘Dharmatma’ 
Seema gels raped by Ranjeet and gang. 
She gave a non-committal .smile when I 
asked her how she liked doing rape 
scenes' Besides ‘Pyasi Nadi’, Seema’s 
other relea.ses have been ‘Raja Kaka’ and 
‘Gupt Gyan’. In ‘Raja Kaka’, be.sides a 
sizzling tiance numlHjr, Seema played a 
cheap call girl, several of her scenes being 
.so hot that the censors immediately 
.snipped them aw'ay ! 

“I do not mind being called a sex bomb. 
What is wrong with a label like that ? 
The audience likes and wants boldness in 
films. Of course, when it is a very sexy 
•scene I do feel shy. But it is part of our 
work.” 


A.11 men are flirts 


I must say Seema is rather a confused 
girl. After her observation that all scenes 
were part of her wmrk, she coolly stated 
that, “I have turned down several offers 
because they required me to bare my 
bosom for the export version. They tried 
to peisuade me by saying Faryal and 
Padma do not mind doing it. But I just 
would not agree.” Judging by the photos 
I saw in her private album, this objec¬ 
tion to baring her bosom seems a big 
laugh. Seema dismissed all arguments 
with an, “I don’t care how much of me is 
shown. But I must have some bit of 
22 clothing on me.”! 


floor (this includes a couple of films that 
never progress beyond the muhurat!), 
Seema has to dance in all her films 
(“Some have good roles too.”).’ The only 
exception has been ‘Gupt Ciyan’ where 
she plays a v.d. patient. "I used bits of 
cotton on my face to give the desired 
effect. The film’s educational aspect was 
gocxl.” But on the whole, the film gave 
her the ‘beejees’, and though she has been 
sounded for it, she will not accept a role 
in ‘Gupt Gyan, Pt. 2’. 

As a newcomer have you been the 
brunt of scene-snatching by leading 
ladies ? “I’m not sure where the fault 
lies. But rny scenes in ‘Gupt Gyan’ were 
chopped very badly. Jaymala (the pro- 
ducei’s wife) says her scenes were cut as 
wt.'ll. I don’t know the real reason behind 
the snipping of my role.” 

Ever wanted to be a leading lady ? 

“Never. There’s much more room for 
success in the field of dancing and play¬ 
ing supporting roles. When for instance, 
‘Pyasi Nadi’ flopped, the heroine was 
blamed for it and 1 came out unscathed. 
I’ve turned down lead roles like the one 
in ‘Bobby in Bombay’, becau.se one flop 
for a heroine ruins her whole career. But 
people like me can go on.” 

For the kind of dances we have on the 
screen, is a knowledge of classical dancing 
e.s.sential ? “Helps your sense of rhythm. 
And for say ‘mujra’ scenes, knowing 
cla.ssical dancing is a mu.st.” Seema, just 
for the record, has done a qawali in 
‘Mauka’, in whi(;h .she has a simple role 
with no cabarets to do. “Otherwi.se all my 
roles are very glamorous ones.” 

By glamorous, Seema means cabaret 
dresses, elaborate make-up and wigs and 
hair pieces. By the way, Seema in most 
of her ‘glamorous’ roles dons a blonde wig 
“lxx:au.se my natural hair is almost 
blonde.” This .surprLsed me slightly be¬ 
cause Seema’s hair (curly, reddish hair) 
kK)ked to me like a dye had Iteen wrongly 
used ! But she insisted it was natural. So 
I let it go at that 

As a person Seema is at home only in 
Hindi and it took me some time to trans¬ 
late all my questions into Hindi I Her 
favourite heroes are Feroz, Dharam and 
Amitabh in that order. Are the leading 
men flirtatious ? “All men are flirts,” she 
declared philosophically!' 

Seema does not see eye to eye with 
Asha Sachdev who said that a sexy image 
spoils matrimonial chances. “You mean 
Padma and Jayshree cannot find nice boys 
now ? Rubbish. We can get married to 
nice boys on just our name ! (Ince I get 
married I’ll quit films because I will not 
be able to manage the home front and my 
career efficiently.” 

Some of Sigma’s assignments are 
‘Phanda’, ‘fffior Pe Mor’, ‘Jab Andhera 
Hota Hai’, ‘Saahas’, ‘Mere Hamraaz’ and 
six pictures with S. D. Narang! Summing 
up Seema said, “I came to this line not 
for money. I was attracted by the nani«» 
and the glamour of the film industnr. But 
It’s such tough work!" 

eAw* A'W* A p w rww ... _ - .. 



AZED CROSSWORD 

No. S7: ‘PRINTER’S DEVILRY’ 

Each clue is a passage from vrhich the printer has omit¬ 
ted a number of consecutive letters forming a word, be¬ 
fore closing up the gap, occasionally taking liberties with 
the punctuation, but not disturbing the order of the re¬ 
maining letters. The word omitted in each case is the 
answer to the clue. E.g Clue: 'Eurekal I've come across a 
flat Atlanhc, rowing*' Answer; STARE. Undevilled version; 
Eureka! I've come across a flat at last, aren't I crowing!' 
Each passage, when complete, makes sense. 

ACROSS 

31 can pick up any lining to my love of words (10) 

11 My cake's a failure, fire outside but soggy within (5) 

12 Bottom under gnat? O my! I'd never make a doctor (7) 

13 Crowd stampedes in panislam - Ed. (4) 

14 A fine scribe’s 'Roman de la Rose' (7) 

15 Ma’s on -has tot, Eric vows (6) 

18 If you swallow bubbly does it make your stomach 
gooey? (7) 

20 An accurate archer with dark's the enemy (5) 

21 If you want to have a go. shoot (8) 

23 Flood's natural in some valleys - a quant! (8) 

26 See Venice, all who succumb to beauty (5) 

27 From a portion of coach mattress made (7) 

29 Sports writer might call — 'e used 'er. wanting a match (6) 

31 Car-sinful L car-exhaust fumes' (7) 

32 Not right in upper storey or loft (4) 

*33 Mosque tower (7) 

34 Candlelight fling gives a party atmosphere (5) 

35 Since he split tracts. Mrs Amin (10) 

DOWN 

1 Fencing-masters' teach-in gags on (7) 

2 Cave* A tempt, or a prudent buyer openly first (9) 

4 Can one bnl; I've value out of food (6) 

5 We had area (land)’ now we're full up (4) 

6 Grant the machine-rally anything and'gossips are 
happy (8) 

7 They'd pan and left caf6 (6) 

8 The best antidote to toil, ay (4) 

9 'Messy!' people shout, caring about tidiness (9) 

10 When storms blob yon. ahead, sun's table (5) 

16 To man: dress as a woman (9) 

17 It I didn't enjoy my wander less (9) 

19 Crusaders’ foils a la Dior plan (8) 

22 Gee. Nick. ilP The silly bird (7) 

24 Playing under Indian sun. shed bowlers (6) 

25 The mean ingot is at the place mentioned (6) 

26 Hitler’s aim was torn kind (5) 

28 Basher wanted or pa natters - help* (4) 

30 I'm randy, my Lois, on fire (4) 
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ACROSS 

1, Gum (1); 18, A com s Iw8; 
15.Wat-ety.l6,i« pig-lead 
(1).21,An^.4llt ;24. 
'Froggie would o-wooing go’; 
27. Ult in fay (qv.); 29, >.e 
brsnd-y 20, Borne (rev )-e. 
21, Ou^yJ-ctron. oak-apple: 
StLA^.inSS&lit 

2, More ngorous, 2, 'Tinker 

beggarman. thief0, 
buttonhole (vb.). 0, Mid- 
ras-hnn; 0 .2 meaning*. 17. 
Nag (anag) in fu-a-all (rev.); 
20. La belle HOiene. Mane 
laus. 22, Ckitta. 26. Yon-t-S: 
27. f-e.g.-* 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


Conlinualion of Position No. 12 

This was the finish of a game between 
Larsen and Talai at Las Palmas last year 
r5k1. 8. 3p3p. Sqlppt iHIbktS: 

302PP.6BK.3R4 

Black won by 1. . R—R8. 2. OxB. if 

2.RxB.B-Kt8ch 

2.HKB.20-R7.0-Q5.4.Q-Kt8ch. 

X-R2- 5. Q-B7ch. K-Kt3. White resigns 


Goorge Kottanowski 

H was 41 years ago that I first met and 
played the then Belgian master, (Georges 
Koltanowski. He was already a well-known 
chessmaster, had been Belgian champion 
several limes and attained some good 
results in international chess But his chief 
claim to lame was that he had developed a 
most lemarkabla skill at blindfold cheM.in 
which he was reckoned to be one of the 
oreatest of all lime. A little later on ^ set 
up a world record for simultaneous blind¬ 
fold play __ 


Reflecting however that on this occasion 
we were not playing blindfold chess-it 
was the Major Tournament of the C^m- 
bndge (ingress—I played a sturdy Nimzo- 
Indian Oelence and won That, and a wsil 
to King's College Chapel one evening to 
listen to a concert at which a bull-necked 
individual sang 'Ruddier than the Cherry' 
to the accompaniment of a scrawny- 
necked flautist. IS all I remember of the 
Cambridge Congress and. come to think 
of It, It's quite enough 
It says much for (leorge’s genuine en¬ 
thusiasm for the game that alter this he 
regarded me with some esteem We be- 
carra friends and our mutual sympathies 
have made us fast Inends aver since 
This is brought back to me by his sending 
me a book he has just published WHh the 
Chess Healan (Falcon Publishers S3-95). 
Full of entertaining stories, it is chiefly 
about his chess career and the remarkable 
characters he met in the chess world before 
the outbreak of World War 2. Tartakower. 
Alekhine. (Mia, Flohr. Keyes and many 
others (iguie in the book, but he seems to 
remember with special aftecUon his many 
visits to Britain and singles out in particular 
Sir George Thomas. Winter and Milnar- 
Barry. It was attar all in Edinburgh that ha 


set up the then world record for blindfold 
simultaneous display on September 20, 
1937, when he played 34 games without 
loss in tSVi hours, winning 24 and drawing 
10 

He gives a game in his book which he 
won against one of the greatest players of 
all time at an international tournament m 
Antwerp, 1931 

While. Rubinstein. Black Kottanowski 
OP King's Indian Defence 

1. P-Q4, Kt-KB3, 2. P-QB4. P-KKt3, 

2. P-KKt3. B-Kt2. 4. B-Kt2. 0-0, 

5. KI-QB3 P-03 6. P-K4. P-K4. 

7. Kt(1)- K2, P-B3. 2. P-KR3. P-KR3. 
9. B-K3. KI(1)-CJ2. 10. Q-Q2. K-R2. 

11. P-Kt3. 0-K2, 12. R-Qt. R-Kt. 

12. 0-0. Kt-B1; 14, K-R2. B-02. 

15. P-B4. PxBP, 16. KtxP. OR-Q1, 
17. OH-K1. 8-B1, 12. Q-KB2. P-KKt4, 
12. Kt-Q3, Kt-Kl3, 20. B-B1. Q-B2 

21. B-Kt2. R-K2. 22. P-B5. PxP. 
23. KtxP, Kt-Kt5ch; 24. PxKt, BxQP. 
25. Kt-Kt5. BxO; 26. KtxQ. BxR 
27. B-B6. R(1)-Q2: 26. KtxR. RxKt, 

22. Kt-K8, B-R4; 20. P-K5. R-Q7; 
n. Kt-(36. BxP; 32. KtxKtP, B-B2; 
31K-R1,BxP;34. BxBP. B-R6, White 
resigns. 















ARIES (March 21 — April 20) An enter- 
tainment may cheer you up. This week 
you may finalise an agreement with some- 
one you love. Your service conditions will 
become more satisfactory and will give your ego a boost. 
Executives I travel indicated. Professionals I your plans will 
make good headway. Ladies ! you will receive an encouraging 
letter. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You will be 

on the trail of health, love and gain. 
Executives! your actions may not fare well. 
_ In service, your money luck should now 

start or take a turn for the better Bachelors and girls 1 
things are looking up — developments keep you in high 
spirits. Ladies I a favourable week lor social engagements. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Your personal 
life is now under happy stars. You feel 
more optimistic about your job. Money will 
be forthcoming and new opportunities 
assured. Professionals! your quick decisions will impress 
your seniors. Businessmen ! time to plan your future invest¬ 
ment. Bachelors and girls! romance will have a strong appeal. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Health will 
suffer — proper attention is needed. In 
service, your associates may not be helpful 
and seniors likely to be critical. Professionals! 
be prepared for unhappy changes. Industrialists! trip abroad 
indicated. You may expect expansion in the existing business. 
Executives ! a new phase of activity will give you success. 
Girls! don't be candid. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Control your 
emotions. A short travel indicated. Business¬ 
men, speculation will be more rewarding 
now. Executives! conditions in your office 
will slowly improve from Wednesday. In service, tiresome work 
indicated, industrialists! this is the time of starting a new 
venture. Ladies! mental depression indicated. 

““ VIRGO (August 22 — September 23A Love 
affairs and relations with others are nof satis¬ 
factory. Certain special combination will help 
personal efforts in financial matters. In 
service, influences are of mixed trend this week. Businessmen 
and professionals will experience much more work-load 
Ladies ! family affairs are not free from worries, but you will 
manage Jhrough. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Concen¬ 
trated intellectual work likely this week. In 
certain cases pleasant journey indicated. May 
receive a letter from abroad. In service, you 
may incur the displeasure of your seniors. Professionals I good 
health and spirits to prevail throughout the week. Ladies ! in 
politics, popularity assured. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — Novemb^ 22) 
Perfect harmony in domestic sphere. Busi¬ 
nessmen ! conditions may go slightly adverse 
leading to stress for ready cash. In service, 
sizeable amount of your savings may be spent tor your family 
Executives! you may be promoted to higher position. Bachelors 
and girls I your stars promise a period of happy and contented 
companionship. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23 — December 20) 

You will come against some problems and 
situations you have never had to face before 
^ In service, promises made by colleagues are 

likely to be broken. Professionals ! this is a week of ‘let downs’ 
for you. Businessmen ! success indicated for your bold and 
positive approach Bachelors and girls! an old acquaintance 
may pull strings on your behalf. 

■> CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
This week is full of possibilities for a happy 
romance. If married, your spouse will bring 
noioh wH happy news for your family. Businessmen I 

patch up differences with income-tax authorities. Industrialists I 
some problems need your personal attention. Ladies! mofiev 
gams are good for you. Your son may cause worries for you. 
~ ~ AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

Your love life will blossom but mind your 
health. For chronic sufferers temporary relief 
from ailment. Businessmen I for loans, this is 
week for you. In service, help from seniors likely. 
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THE SPY WHO DIED 
OF BOREDOM 

Arkady Nikitin dreamed of being 
a spyI and his dream came true. 
Sent to wicked old London Town 
to ferret industrial secrete,to 
seduce as many secretaries aa 
he could, Nikitin comes against 
odds that even Bond couldn’t 
have tackled. The outrageous 
comedy that follows is truly 
George Mikesian. 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 73: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Housing hut including support (or the wife? (8) 

7 Chariot at start ot Appian Way (4) 

10 Loiter, embracing friend with a bit of grossness (8) 

11 They can be slow - or wise (4) 

12 Night-bird’s massive drunken spree (7) 

14 Can you conceal it in a neat hat chicly^ (6) 

ISOomph contains point, as before-like a dumb 

blonde "7 (5) 

18 Bluster, once right, going wrong (9) 

20 Like Tchaikovsky No Wild USSR has returned 
tribute (8) 

22 Carpenter's aid wasn't holding one back (8t 

24 Get endless love, head to tail — figures are what I 
go by (9) 

26 Run a railway, bloody old style (5) 

27 The 'in’ party'> (6) 

30 Stupid, getting what comes before pi wrong (7) 

31 Cybele loved me tirst of all the young swains (4) 

32 Government’s always entering a Phase (8) 

331 often have lace, with string I’m cheap (4) 

34 Oil crept out of fuel (8) 

DOWN 

1 A sin keep quiet about large number (S) 

2 Not necessarily a pity if cook’s made it (4) 

31 track star’s progress, dancer’s act ran badly (10) 

4 Talk nonsense with or without her (4) 

5 Whence whisky down under, a gent to make drunk (7) 

6 Part of Corinthian capital - that's a bad place lor 
Iphigenia (6) 

7 This phial shatters easily. O look, in nasty bang (7) 

8 Ignoring this threat, did well-fed Damocles say. 

I’m-’?(8) 

9 Petroleum residue request one. inserting tap (7) 

13 What might compose reef ? Endless barnacle, or I? 

(10, 2 words) 

17 Canine whistle and he’ll accompany you round, 
rising (8) 

18 Gas-mist, swirling, taints (7) 

19 Canine whistle blew before-? Grows wild (7) 

21 Splash about fly-killer (7) 

23 Dull work in place of constructive building (6) 

25 Old instrument Welsh riot-leader doesn't need 
about (5) 

28 Lackaday' Wilson’s not a Lord (4) 

29 School over, I get Wizard etc (4) 



Last Week's AZSD : Solution Sc notes 

ACROSS 

9, a-'(d)erobe. 10, t>oo(b) 
hoo^doo). IS. 'S'Ohappe(d) 
17, 900. samp-1 .20. S T D , 

29, gill a roo(d) & lit . 

34. tap-satteerie 

DOWN 

2. anag 9 lit 3, ace (rev ) 
in top. 6, eggs. 10, i c 
mdl6e. 19. }ue(s) in tone (2). 
22, Anna Karenina 
24. Remembrance ot Thirtgs 
Past', pr-oust. 27. ag-iet 



by HARRY 

V^nCOO GOLOMBEK 
Continuation ol Position No. 13 


The finish of a game won by the European 
Junior Champion. Romaniahin against 
Marganovic at Groningen 1972-73.-Sr2. 
pp2R2p, 6pk, 3B3r, 2P4Q, 1P4P1. 
5PKP, 1 q6 

Whtie forced mate by 1. RxPch. KxR; 
2. Q-K7ch. K-R3. 3. OxRch. K-R2; 
4. Q-Kt8ch. K-R3, 5. Q-R8ch. k-Kt4. 

4. P-B<ch. K-B4. T. Q-K5ch. K-Kt4; 

5. B—B3ma(e 


Marouy momoriai 

The Hungarian grandmaster, Geza Mar 
oczy, had his golden period in world chess, 
before most oT us were born, but I am old 
enough to have met him whan I was a 
young master in my early twenties By then 
he was a veteran and a piece oi immortal 
chess history that we younger maatara 
revered So, wtian. a year after hia death, 
the Hungarians held a Maroczy Memorial 
Tournament in Budapest in 1952. Ijras 
more than pleased to receive an invHAion 
to take pan 

It turiwd out to ba a particularly lormid- 
able avsnt that included ttve great Soviet 
players, lha then world champion, Mikhail 
Botvinnik. two future world cham^ons In 
Smyslov and Ratroaian and two other great 
playsre in Keies and Galler. The way the 
draw wat arranged meant that one played 
theae Hva in au cc ai a lon and the whote row 
ot Sowiat grandmaatare came to be krurem 
to the lemaining competitors as murdarere' 


I had ekctting g am aa against them ail. 


but none remains more vividly in my 
memory than my drew with Geller, in which 
I sacnficed two Rooks and a Knight lor 
such an attack that he was constrained to 
surrender two Rooks in return This wee 
one of those rare occasions when a drawn 
game was awarded a brilliancy pnze. or 
rather, two brilliancy prizes, since we both 
got one 

In this year's Maroczy Memonal Tourna¬ 
ment in Budapest Geller won first pnze 
snlh lOV, points and without losing a game 
The young Russian hope. Anatoly Karpov, 
came second also without losing a game, 
with 9Vi points There was a quadruple tie 
between Adorfan (Hungary) whom we have 
seen in action here at Canterbury and 
Birmtngham. and Hort. Szabo and Vaganian. 
all of whom scored 8Vi The remaining 
scores were Antoshin U S ^R and Biles 
a. Csom 71,. Ribly 7. OocaHaa 615. Hechl 
Sax and Velimirovic 6, Fonntos and Leng- 
yel 515. A fine tournament, though not 
perhaps, as ticM as mine way back in 1952 
Here is an excellent game by Geller from 
this event 

tMMte:Ge(lei.Black Csom 
Sicihan Defence 

I. P-K4. P-QB4. 2. Kt-KB3. P-Q3, 
3. P-04. PxP. 4. KtxP. Kt-KB3. 
S. Kt-QB3. Kt-B3. «. B-KKtS. P-K3. 
7. Q-Q2. P-QR3. 9 . 0-0-0. P-KR3: 
9. B-K3. B-Q2. 10. P-B4, Q-B2, 

II. B-03. KtxKt: 12. BxKt, l|v-B3. 

15. KR-KI. 0-0-0; 14. Q-B2. Kl^Q2, 

16. K-KH. K-Kti. 16. P-QR3. R-B1, 

17. P-K5. B-K2; 18. B-K4. he could have 
prevented Black's next move by 18 PxP. 
but tharf 18..... B X OP gives Black counter- 
pr aa su re. 


16. . . P —04 Black (ails to tree his 

position after 18 . BxB. 19 KtxB. 

P —04. on account ol 20 Kt-Q6i 

19. B-B3, P-KKt3. White gels still more 
pressure after 19 , P —Qkt3, 20 P- B5, 
B-B4,21 PxP.PxP.22 B-Kt4 

20. P-KKI4, KR-KI1, 21 P B5, KtPxP. 
this opening up ot lines favours White, 
a belter resistance would have been put 
upbyP-KKt4 

22. PxP. R-KI4. 23. P-B6. B-Bl. 
24. Q-K3 K R1. 25. P-KR4, R-Kt6. 
26. Q-B2. R- Ktl 27. B-R5. Kt-Ktt. 
28. B-QKI6. Q 02. 29. R-Ktl. R-H1. 
30. R-Kt7. BxR, 31. P x B. R-R2. 

32. Q - B6. R - Kl 1, S3. B x P. stronger than 
33 R-KI1. when Black gets counter-play 
by33 . .P-Q5 

33. .. R(KI1)xP, 34. BxP. Q-K1. 

35. BxP. R-K2. 36. Q-B5. H(H2)-Kt2. 
37. P-K6. R-KI3, 30. B-KI3. KH x P. 
SO. BxR. RxB. 40. R-QB. R-K8ch; 
41. K-R2, resigns Since it 41 , Q-K3. 

42 0x0, RxO, 43 P-Kt3. R-K1; 44. 
K1-Q5' 

Opon InvttaMon 

Semi-final Hungarian Chanmibnship, 1972 
White Szaboicsi Black Dely 
Alekhine Defence 

1. P-K4, Kt-KB3. 2. P-K5. KI-04. 3. 
P-OB4. Kt-Kt3; 4. P-B5. Kt-Q4, 5. 
B-B4. P-K3. 6. P-Q4. P-Q3, 7. BP x P. 
P X P; 0. Q-K2. P X P. 0. P X P. P-OR3; 
10. Kt-KB3.f-OKt4: 11. B x Kt. O X B, 12. 
0-0. B-Ktt; 13. B-KtS. 0-K5. 14. 
Q-02. P-B3; 15. P x P. P x P, 10. BxP, 
R-Ktt, 17. Q-Q8 ch. K-B2; 10. B-KtS, 
B-KtS: 10. 0-86 Ch. K-Kt. 20. Kt-B3. 
resigns. 



CABARET 



Cabaret today is a bastardised form of belly¬ 
dancing in every Indian city, where the Arabic 
rhythm is supposed to set male blood pounding. 
And it is a far cry from what the French meant 
when they began to use the term. 

Ever since the ‘import’ of belly-dancers was 
stopped, the now-extinct cha-cha-cha and twist 
were incorporated into the 10.30 p.m. “show”. 
The shape and sizzle of a Madhia Nada, or even 
the Lyn-Lis sisters, have become just memories 

— pushed out of the frame of present time as 
much by the Government crackdown as by the 
gross taste of the so-called Indian elite (here, 
it becomes necessary to include the more un¬ 
savoury among the affluent) which patronises 
the restaurants where this nightly ritual con¬ 
tinues. The art of belly-dancing has been lost 
in the mass of breasts and navels and thighs — 
the diner's eyes are clouded by lust. It may 
come as a surprise to many of these “bird¬ 
watchers” that belly-dancing, in its intricacies, 
split-second timings and its overall rhythm, is 
not inferior to any of the Indian dance forms. 
And here, too, like ballet, girls are introduced 
to its subtleties at the age of four. The supple, 
almost gymnastical gyrations have to be taught 
from that age. 

But belly-dancing was brought to the wrong 
place. And in the wrong atmosphere. Admit¬ 
tedly, it is one of the sexiest dances in the world 

— but the be-all and end-all of it does not con¬ 
stitute arousing one’s manhood as in the days 
of Sultans and their harems. But here, in the 
tantalising atmosphere of a smoky room with 
coloured lights desperately trying to keep pace 
with the curves of the dancer, it became a totally 
sexual exrerience. Because sex was on the 
minds of tne viewers. 

■The slow-medium, medium-fast beat and 
the red, yellow and blue lights still remain. But 
they are showered on unusually obese and 
sometimes uncouth forms. And none of the 
present dancers have the genuine charm or the 
easy flow of their Egyptian counterparts. 

One cannot blame them, though. Rupa was 
a proficient dancer with the Indian Ballet 
Troupe, under Gopal Nayar, before she became 
by sheer chance, a bra-and-pantie twister on 
the wooden floor. She loved Indian dances and 
practised them religiously. But there was no 
demand for it. The Indian Tourism Develop¬ 
ment Corporation had not thought of this “pure 
Indian art form” with which to impress foreign¬ 
ers staying in one of its hotels, when Rupa 
signed a contract with Firpo’s — to perform in 
its Lido Room. The fact that the ITDC plan 
would result in yet another bastardised dance — 
this time, unfortunately, Indian — is of course 
a different matter. A fifteen-minute Bharat 
Natyam performance will be just like the alap 
before a raaga. 

Rupa had no training in Western dancing 
— there was no one who could teach her. 
Switching over from Indian to Western steps 
was not easy, but she must have sensed there 
was nothing to it, because the girls she watched 
on the floor were doing as they pleased. One 
cannot afford regular rehearsals k the exclusive 
restaurants which offer floorshows {now reduced 


to cabarets) and Rupa was naturally nervous 
the first time out. It was a gypsy dance, but 
she got cold feet at the last moment. When 

s 


“Young and sexy Rupa....” was being 
announced by the compere, she was in tears in 
the dressing room. The manager went puffing 
up, caught the then frail girl very firmly and 
literally pushed her under the fierce, pin-pointed 
lights ”... .and I became a cabaret dancer”. 

“It is always the beginninig that is difficult. 
Now I’m not nervous when I see an ugly, pot¬ 
bellied man leering at me from a floor-side table. 

I know if I smile at him, it’ll make him forget, 
albeit for a while, that he has an ageing, uncouth 
little monster for a wife back home. 'There are 
others — self-styled playboys who think I’ll 
swoon over them when they wink at me. But 
there is another lot — obviously men with money 
and a night to spare, who think their wallets 
can buy the world. 

“But there are some girls who have brought 
a bad name for us cabaret artistes,who don’t 
even want to know what dancing is all about. 
In addition to the fat salaries they earn (‘don’t 
ever say a four-figure pay cheque, because the- 
IT men will swoop down on us’), they have 
other ways of filling their kitty. 



“Another thing any decent girl would dis¬ 
approve of is the increasing tendency in the 
commercial theatre to spice up the show with a 
ffimsily-clad girl gyrating on the stage. People 
do the theatre to relax. And they go with their 
families — wives, sons, daughters. It becomes 
embarrassing for them to see such a thing with 
the others. Of course. I’m referring to middle- 
class people, with middle-class morals (this is 
not meant to be derogatory). Look, I’m a middle- 
class girl. Although I’m a cabaret dancer myself, 
I’d never go to see a thing like that with my 
father. 

“One can see the same tendency in films. 
Bengali audiences would flock to see Rekha or 
Bindu acting as cabaret dancers in Hindi 
movies, but certainly not one of our own 
heroines, or even actual cabaret girls — unless 
the story revolves round such a character. And 
such films have not as a rule, done well at the 
box office.” 

She said this with some measure of con¬ 
fidence becau.se she is on the verge of a film 



career. She is featured in a double-role in a film 
titled “Jwaala”, being made by a journalist 
turned director, Dilip Choudhury. The film may 
be relea.sed this year. 

“If 1 do well in this film and if the audience 
and filmmakers want me, I’ll attempt a career in 
films. And if 1 succeed, I’ll continue with my 
Indian dances, but not the wooden dance-floor. 
Because then. I’ll be watching cabaret dancers 
perfoim.’’ 

The last sentence was the natural wish of a 
person not reconciled to being an object of lust 
of (‘veryman with the means of buying an 
expensive dinner. There are other girls, how¬ 
ever, who take it more i)hilo.sophically. One such 
IS Shofali, .still the reigning cabaret queen in 
the Calcutta circuit, and certainly the most 
affluent of the lot. But hers is a slightly differ¬ 
ent ca.se, because she came from the murky 
depths, and to fie recognised 

as the Queen Bee who has worked under 
Satyajit liay (in a non-cabaret role) and is a 
regular stage artiste, was ample compensation 
for her, at lea.st enough to lie content with the 
strides she has made in life. 




Shefali came to cabaret like Rupa. 
“Discoveied” by a kindly soul who introduced 
her to a restaurant manager who in turn thought 
she was good material to exploit. But now that 
she has joined the stage on a more or loss perma¬ 
nent basis, she may soon quit the cabaret scene. 

WhK;h brings one to the question of the effect 
of the theatre on the cabaret. While the exclus¬ 
ive atmosphere of a posh restaurant or night¬ 
club prevents all but the affluent to partake of 
this sometimes vicarious pleasure, the thrust¬ 
ing of cabaiet girls on to the commercial stage 
has thrown open the “.show” to all and sundry. 
In a film there is an air of make-believe which 
heightens the glamour of a cabaret performance, 
but on the stage it is an essentially flesh-and- 
blood appeal, to be enjoyed by the mas.ses. 

Has the advent of the cabaret in the com¬ 
mercial theatre affected restaurants ? The 
answer is a not-so-.surprising “no”. The clientele 
for these entertainments are from essentially 
different strata of society with, of cour.se, the 
odd exception. 

“We don’t consider the theatre a serious 
competitor. Our cabaret .shows are always full 
and will be so as long as business deals are con¬ 
ducted over dinner and expense accounts are 
maintained,” the manager of a leading Calcutta 
hotel said very confidently when questioned on 
the subject. He added that there was another 
Category — constant, but with changing faces 

— the gawking small-town contingent, with a 
heavy wallet and an eager eye. 

But there is an unprecedented boom in the 
‘Adult’ theatre. While obscenity tests have not 
yet been rigidly applied, it is quite apparent 
that the intent in some cases is to titllate the 
audience with glimpses of normally unexposed 
flesh. The cabaret is in because it is the easiest 
way of exciting viewers. The excuse, always, 
is that the scene is necessary for the develop¬ 
ment of the story. 

There are sharply differing opinions on the 
introduction of cabaret in the theatre. The 
intelligentsia is naturally disdainful, talking 
about the bankruptcy of grey matter in the 
heads of the “commercial racketeers”. Even 
among the lay audience there are the yes-sirs 
and no-sirs, coming in almost uniform succes¬ 
sion. But more interesting are the opinions of 
cabaret girls themselves. While Rupa is vehe¬ 
mently against the very idea of a show on stage 

— “I did it for three months, grudgingly and 
with an extorted concession that I would not 
go in with the brief, minimum dress. But even 
with a ‘decent' dress, it was quite degrading” — 
most others think it’s just fine. The additional 




swing in the monsoon mood in 
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income apart, there is always the possibility of 
catching the eye of a film producer or director. 
Also, the initial three-minute stint could 
gradually be increased to include an actual 
character in the play. This would mean a whole 
new career as an actress. But the most succinct 
statement came from a petite thing who pre¬ 
ferred to remain anonymous. “If we can strip 

before one, we can strip before all_they have 

the same feelings.” 

Most girls in the cabaret world are lower 
middle-class Bengalis. They take on a host of 
exotic, foreign sounding names to impress, but 
their faces and their minds are typically Bengali. 
This is a profession which gives them a financial 
basis to start with and a reasonable amount of 
comfort. Eyen if there are two shows, it means 
less than half-an-hour cn the floor. The contracts 
arc for three months, but are usually extended. 

8 In any case, the girls keep moving up and down 



the country, with short stints in places as far 
apart as Bombay and Bangalore. These become 
both business and pleasure trips, because the 
girls take in the local scenery as quickly as they 
can. It also provides a much-needed change from 
the monotonous routine of the same band and 
the same floor and the same lightmen. Some¬ 
times, the same customers, too. 

The only alternative to belly-dancing develop¬ 
ed for the restaurant is the strip, but not much 
of it can be practised in India. There was a time 
when strippers were getting quite bold, 
especially in Bombay, but a heavy Government 
crackdown brought the bra-straps in place 
again. But, just as there is boot-legging in 
“prohibition” areas, there are people who 
arrange for birth-day suit strips — even in 
some of the leading hotels, but these are, 
naturally, hush-hush affairs. Most of the 
cabaret dancers are willing to do it, because it 
means more money. 

And money is something they need in great 
quantities. Their work-span is very limited. A 
girl usually gets to be a regular dancer only at 
seventeen or eighteen, though their sponsors 
would tell you, conspiratorially almost, that 
they are barelv fifteen. Even the most sexy of 
them cannot keep going after thirty-five, be¬ 
cause once there is the slightest hint of age, 
customer reaction would force them out of the 
profession. Most hotels maintain registers of 
customer-opinions on various aspects of their 
“service”, including the cabaret show and the 
girls involved. So the life-span is seventeen or 
eighteen, and never more than twenty years. 



There are decades to go thereafter, and no 
insurance or old-age benefits to see them 
through the unwanted years. The situation is 
much like movie-stars, but there is no compari¬ 
son between their respective incomes. They do 
share one thing in common, however. Both pro¬ 
fessions have a large section of tax-dodgers. 
And the i/icome slab referred to does not include 
the benefit derived from affording pleasure of a 
different sort to a select clientele. 

The love-lives of these girls are not smooth. 
Some of them have the mechanical outlook that 
comes after years of exploitation, while there are 
others who desperately try to find someone who 
would accept them despite their profession. A 
third type have their own form of recreation. 
They have “steadies” who form the anchors to 
their uneven, tense and thoroughly disorganised 
lives. Most of them are hardened individuals, 
outwardly. But a half-hour chat is enough to 
reveal their almost childish sentimentality. 

For them, the “show" is everything. But in 
the back of their minds, there are always the 
elusive dreams of fame and money in ore frame 
and a misty, sequestered cottage with a husband 
and children in the other. Like a jump cut on 
screen. And equally unattainable. 

The cabaret was taken to the theatre as a 
gimmick. Or, as Rashbehari Sarkar, the man 
responsible in great measure for the resurgence 
in recent years of the commercial stage, said: 
“The public needs somethinjg new every decade 
or so to make them patronise the theatre. We 
started in the fifties with technical effects like 
Tapas Sen’s lighting. It was followed ten years 
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later with other innovations and finally led 
recently to the intrcxluction of the cabaret. 
When we try something new, we keep a provi¬ 
sion to delete it if the audience does not accept 
it. It was the same with the cabaret. Only 
when we found there was real appreciation 
from the audience — in fact, it was quite 
enthusiastic — that we decided to carry on with 
it. 

“All the girls we employed have been 
Bengalis. The first was “Miss J” a girl called 
.Jayashrec. Then there was “Miss .Jamicho”, 
yet another middle-class girl. The present one 
is Shefali, of whom people seem to know a lot. 
She has been with us through two productions. 

“The audience for our productions are 
mainly middle-class Bengalis. We have had no 
demonstrations against this item in our plays. 
In fact, once when one of the girls was sick and 
did not appear for a few shows, there was 
resentment amongst a section of the audience.” 

Although there is no direct evidence to prove 
that attendance has gone up with the introduc¬ 
tion of the cabaret, the item is taken to be an 
additional attraction. Rashbehari Sarkar intro¬ 
duced it on stage and his competitors were quick 
to seize on to this gimmick. Now, almost every 
commercial theatre has at least one six-minute 
cabaret interlude, whether the story merits it 
or not. 

The leading actor is another commercial 


set-up said it was not just bad practice, but bad 
investment. On the stage, too, cabaret girls 
earn a good packet. “Since the character is not 
essential to the story — none of them are — 
all the money invested on her is wasted.” And 
theatre owners have found expenses zooming in 
the last few years, to the extent that a good 
margin of profit is difficult unless there are full- 
house shows for at least a year. “Actually, once 
it was found that the audience didn’t mind a 
brief boob-show, every theatre owner jumped 
at the idea. It’s quite disgusting and I don’t 
think it’ll last,” the actor said. 

But whatever the ultimate result, cabaret at 
least at present, is firmly entrenched on the 
stage. And doubts whether courts would give 
an obscenity ruling if a case to that effect were 
taken up for judgement have been largely dis¬ 
pelled by a recent Andhra High Court ruling 
on the issue. The court felt it could noit be 
stopped unless a law to that effect were to be 
enacted. 

The net effect is that some more girls have 
got jobs — lucrative ones at that — and will 
continue to do so as long as the qualitative 
aspects of their figures and their dancing are 
not evaluated. 

ARIJIT SEN 


COVER/TARAPADA BANERJEE 


See how 
PURITAS 
filters impurities 
from ordinary 
tap water and 
makes it 1007. 
safe to drink 

There is no better guarantee 
against water-borne diseases 
like cholera, typhoid, dysentery, 
gastro-enteritis, etc. 



1. Tap water 
poured in 
upper chamber. 


2. Lab tested 
candle filters 
all bacteria 
out of the water. 

3 Seamless, chemical- 
resistant, scratch-proof, 
epoxy-coated, 
aluminium chamber. 

4 100% pure water 
collects in 

lower chamber, 
ready for drinking. 


Puritas is light and unbreakable, easily portable, 
easy to clean. 




Take care of 
those you 
care for. 

Get a Puritas 
today. 

Write for free booklet to: 
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S -FOn MODERN AIDS 
TO BETTER LIVING 



SUPPOSE you are East on the deal below. 
Your partner starts with the K-Q o1 dia¬ 
monds Unless he shifts to a heart. South 
will have no problem. Can you transmit a 
suitable message'! 


Dealer. South N-S vulnerable. 


♦ 9542 
V10 9 5 
0KQ2 

♦ 6 5 2 


Outh N-S vul 

VA J72 
0 J94 
♦ aK 10 9 


♦ A K toe 6 3 
V4 3 


$KQ86 
O A 106 53 
♦ Q84 


The hand occurred in the final of the 
recent world team championship This was 
the bidding ir, Room 1, where North-South 
were playing weak Two bids 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Belladonna J Jacoby Garozzo Wolif 
24 No 2NT No 

39 No 44 No 

No No 

For some tournament players a signal in 
this situation shows suit length rather than 
encou ragemant or diacou ragemen t Accord¬ 
ingly Wolff played 0 3 on the first round to 
show an odd number ol cards On the 
second round he played the 10. trusting 
partner to read him tor five cards rather 
than three and to treat the 10 as suit 
prstersnce. 

Jacoby got the message and at trick 
three switched to V 10 The Jack was cover¬ 
ed with the King, East exiting with O A and 
leaving South with the problem of avoiding 
a club loser 

South took three rounds of trumps, 
throwing ♦ 9 from dummy while East dis¬ 
carded two diamonds Reading East s 
hand now. South played a fourth trump and 
threw ♦ to. leaving East to find a discard 
in this position 


Immaterlel 


$A72 

^A-K 


^J-7 3 


yoee 

♦ OS4 


Now declarer was able to set up a tnck 
in whichever suit East chose to unguard 
At the other table East invited a diamond 
continuation and South had an easy time 
Ha ruffed the third round, draw trumps, and 
could afford to give up a club 



ALTHOUGH the Post Office has a jealously 
guarded monopoly of letter-carrying within 
the United Kingdom, there is no such 
monopoly in the collection and dslivery of 
parcels The stamps issued by municipal 
transport d^rtments and private firms for 
use In their parcels services provide an 
Interesting field of study (or specialists 
Unfortunately such stamps tend to be 
strictly utilitarian in design, like this ex¬ 
ample from David MacBrayne Ltd. the 
celebrated Scottish carriers 
The GB Road Transport Stamp Group 
caters for collectors of these bus and 
tram parcels stamps. The honorary secre¬ 
tary IS David Beech, 'Rohllla', Church Hill, 
Wilmington. Oartford, Kent DA2 7EH 
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STAMP ALBUM BRIDGE 

byC.W.HILL by TERENCE REESE 






























Do you know that it is cheaper to remain beauti¬ 
ful in India than in any other country? Let 
me explain — nowhere in the world can you 
get your eyebrows threaded for Rs. 2, or your 
hair cut, shampooed and set for Rs. 15 or less 
or your entire legs waxed for Rs. 8. Of course, 
charges differ from town to town and from 
parlour to parlour, but Chinese, Farsi and 
Goan beauty parlours are still the cheapest in 
the world. Where else would you see women 
earning Rs. 500 a month (a pittance these days) 
visit beauty parlours regularly ? 

But there is a snag. Forget about the piped 
music, the plush carpets, the tile bathroom, the 
luxuries employed abroad to give the right kind 
of ‘atmosphere’ to a beauty parlour. But our 
beauty parlours have no concept of hygiene 
either. Let me start from top to toe. 

Hairstyle: I have visited more than 20 
beauty parlours, and not one of them has the 
vaguest idea of what are the latest fashions 
abroad or in India, or what would suit a parti¬ 
cular kind of shape. It is the job of a pro¬ 
fessional hairdresser to know this. It Ls more 
appalling when it comes to long hair — the 
fashions have nothing to do with reality. What 
is more, the hair cut should be done in such a 
way that the style can be managed every day 
at home and there should be a need to come to 


the parlour for a reshaping session only once 
a month or so. 

Instead, tight little curls (a switch is more 
convenient), backcombed hair (this is most 
damaging to the hair as it causes hair strands 
to break and weakens the root) and laquer 
(something people have stoppped using for 
ages. Harsh laquer is not only uncomfortable 
and sticky, but can also discolour hair cause 
dandruff and also aggravate acne) are the order 
of the day. Apart from being dated, these 
methods are definitely harmful to the hair. I 
have seen at a prestigious beauty parlour in 
Bombay, 20 women between 16-45 years, who 
were part of a wedding baraat, being back¬ 
combed, curled and laquered in exactly the 
same manner, in the style of the early ’60s 
even when it didn’t suit them. Of course, in 
some of the better parlours in Bombay, the 
owners go abroad at least once a year to study 
new styles, but their charges are exorbitant 
like one who charges Rs. 75 for a haircut. 

Washing and drying . If the hair is washed 
after an oil massage, it is not so bad, otherwise, 
for a shampoo and set, the procedure is tor¬ 
turous. First, the hair is washed with just any 
kind of shampoo, irrespective of the type of 
hair. This shampoo is normally bought in bulk. 
Next, the hair is rinsed out in either very hot 
or cold water, or in parlours where there is 
an acute water shortage, it is poured out. 
Invariably, the shampoo residue remains in 
the hair and this leads to falling of hair, 
dandruff, etc. 

If it is a good parlour, a conditioner is 
applied to the hair, whether it is greasy or not, 
and washed off immediately. Indian condi¬ 
tioners have to be kept on the scalp for at least 
10 minutes for any effect. A conditioner makes 
greasy hair greasier. The trick is to apply 
conditioner only on the hair ends, which tend 
to split due to dryness. 

Now comes the drying. Even as the hair 
is dripping wet, two girls run a comb through 
the tangles, pulling and breaking the hair 
strands. Bunches of hair stick to the comb. At 

beauty hints 

this juncture, another girl tightly rollers the 
hair till you can feel the strain at the roots of 
your hair (if it is to set your hair) or uses a 
scorching hot hand dryer straight onto the 
scalp, that later causes excessive drying of hair 
(if hair is being blow dried). When will the 
parlour-girls learn that the hair is to be gently 
towel dried and only when it is semi-dried 
should the'hand dryer be used to straighten 
hair. Furthermore, the Hand dryer should be 
switched off every five minutes or so to pre¬ 
vent it from becoming overheated. After the 
hair is straightened, a very light sprinkling of 
hairspray is all right for parties, but no more. 
And the hair should be washed the very next 
day. If these instructions are not followed, 
your hair will start falling if you regularly 
patronise beauty parlours. 
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COL. EUGENE K. BIRD 


THE PRISONER 
OF SPANDAU 


aeny. _^ 

e Hess *1 

) sec me “Good /Ui e»j^J A > / 

^ he ? “Well you y/^. M ** 

is thing does not-^ 

vho had for most ^ . , ' - _ e , • „ • 


After his barium meal — an uncomfortable 
experience for an elderly man — he had been t** 

given his cardio-vascular system. It was his 
first taste of alcohol since 1941. “Very good !” 
he told the doctors. “Very gotxl!” 

Hess had made a remarkable recovery. He 
was now' free fiorn pain and had put on three 
kilos in weight. “There were oc’casions when 
the patient claimed his pulse had disappeared,” V' —i. 

reported the doctors wryly, “but this was not 
confirmed by the nursing orderly.” 

“1 walked into his nxirn, a Russian warder C / ^ ^ x 

I'ollowdng me, and with some difficulty Hess 
slightly turned his head to see me “GoodA^«W 
evening, Colonel.” How was he? “Well you ^r,A -'W < 

will be surprised to hear this thing does not -vl y 

hurt me at all” The man who had for most /j /• . ^ j /■ 

ol his life shunned modern medicine in favour 
of homeopathic and natural remedies added : 

“There is something to be said for modern -/ • ! ^// 

medicine after all !” ^ 

He had some colour in his cheeks and as he _ 
sat up in bed in his blue-and-white striped 
hospital pyjamas he looked (}uite perky. Not 
the man who a short time before had been sure Z4.a>^jHLa.^ 
he was dying. 

“I w'ould like to get my hair cut,” he said. “ ^ da ,.. 

■‘.And perhaiis some olive oil to put on it?” . ^ ’ 7/ 

Then he ixiinted to a .small electric clock on /***^^, **■ * 

the wall opposite him — the same clock which 
we had finally put up for him in the cell-block ^ 

after long argument w’lth the Soviets. “I would 
like that thing removed. It makes a .slight tick- -tX.Tv. if 
ing noi.se for a start. And every time I open ^ * ' 

m.y eyes I .see its hand sweeping away the 

time. When I close my eyes I dream of it in w'hen he passed on, 
a huge tower, ticking my life away. Do you his next of kin for 
think it could be removed ?” I said I thought The Russians agre 
it could not be buried in the 

That night, just five kilometers away in be cremated and ir 
Spandau, the .sentries were still rigidly pacing Berlin. This was a i 
their towers m the bitter cold, guarding a even with Hess dead 
prison without a prisoner. its toehold in West B 

We on the C.S. side thought it was ridicul- in Spandau and the 
ous and told the other three Powers. Britain guarding of the gra’ 
and France agreed it would be far more sensible Hess meanwhile 
— particularly to avoid the humiliating TV pub- pres.sed to ask for a 
licity that had already begun — if the sentries “Nein!” he said. Th 
jiatrolleii inside the wall until Hess was returned, ing. He stubbornly r 
The Soviets said no. They would not agree further. He had pul 
with any alteration in the reflations governing on the chink of ligl 
ihi' security of the prison unless it came from a to make larger, 
highest political level. It was agreed to .submit If he could be ] 
the ijuestion to that level and meanwliile the family visits, it was 
fruitle.ss patrolling went on. would return to He 

Strangely, the Hu.ssians were working same when anyone 
behind the scenes to have a decision made on or his flight. The shi 
Hess’s burial. The U.S. preferred that his body, Hess’s eyes would I 
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when he passed on, should lx; turned over to 
his next of kin for burial outside Berlin. 

The Russians agreed that his remains should 
not be buried in the prison grounds, hut .should 
be cremated and interred somewhere outside 
Berlin. This was a relief : we had feared than 
even with Hess dead. Russia, intent on keeping 
its toehold in West Berlin, would insist on burial 
in Spandau and the consequent “ceremonial” 
guarding of the grave by the Soviet Union. 

Hess meanwhile very much alive, was being 
pressed to ask for a visit from his wife or son. 
“Nein !” he said. There was little point in argu¬ 
ing. He stubbornly refused to discuss the matter 
f rther. He had pulled his mental blind down 
on the chink of light that we were struggling 
to make larger. 

If he could be persuaded to have normal 
family visits, it was believed, a lot of normality 
would return to Hess. But it was always the 
same when anyone brought up Hitler, his past 
or his flight. The shutters would come down and 
Hess’s eyes would take on a pained look and 



there would be stubborn silence. Colonel Ban- 
field, the British director, looked in on hinV.in 
hospital and said outright: “Hess, now that 
you are out of prison wouldn’t you like to see 
your wife and son ?’’ 

“No,” came the answer. “So long as those 
guards are outside I am still a prisoner.” 

I went in to see him the same night. Draw¬ 
ing up a chair I sat close to his bed and talked 
to him in a calm, low voice. “Hess, I know 
what your feelings are about what I am going 
to ask you, but I w'ant you to consider now 
what I have to say. I want you to see some 
member of your family. 

“Now 1 know this is a very painful thing for 
you, even just the thought of it. But at this 
time it could help in many ways. It could 
help inflxience world opinion, help influence 
the Russians. I rernembc', you know', 
how Speer had this build-up of anxiety before 
his family visits. The long, awkward silences 
after he had asked after their health or their 
school w'ork 

He was listening. His eyes were downcast 
under the thick eyebrows. "Yes,” he said 
quietly, almost to himself. “Speer used to tell 
me about it.” Then he looked at me directly, his 
face sad and resigned. "Do you really think it 
would be a good idea to ask for my wife ? There 
is still time. . I might just do it.” 

I left him. There had been enough said. 
When I returned the following night, Hess was 
expecting me He was nervous. But he was 
determined to face the problem that had been 
hanging over him. 

“I have been giving serious thought to what 
you have asked me. I have, however, one woriy 
that frightens me. It is the Russians. They are 
trying to destroy me. I fear that if my son flies 
in from Hamburg they may try to kidnap him. 
They know that this would break my spirit. My 
nerves would snap. I could not stand it. Colonel. 
/ would (JO stark, raving mad” 

I said ; “What do you mean, your son would 
be kidnapped ? He could fly in. He doesn’t have 
to come in by car, throQgh the Soviet check¬ 
point ” 

“Oh, something would happen. The plane 
might have to land in the DDR (East Germany) 
and when it lands in an emergency the Russians 
will capture my son. I can’t afford to take that 
risk.” 

“But Frau Speer goes into East Berlin! She 
goes through the checkpoint and travels in and 
out." 

“Oh you can’t compare the Speers with 
Rudolf Hess. 1 was deputy to the Fuhrer. The 
Russians hate me. They want to destroy (ma.” 

Hd was annoyed that some 3 'ears before his 
son had made a trip to Berlin, Hess had immedi¬ 
ately written to chastise him, v^arning him of 
his fears of kidnapping. “You must not come 
back to Berlin ever again,” he wrote to Wolf. 

Hess had apparently decided to discon¬ 
tinue the conversation about the visit. “How 
are my birds ?” he asked. “Are they being fed ? 
Are they hungry ?” I assured him they were 
missing him but that one of the staff was giving 
them crumbs. His face relaxed. “Ah! that is 
good.” 

I glanced up at his clock. "I see it has been 


moved.” 

“Yes. I could not stand watching that second 
hand moving on.” 

Then he asked : "How are things at the 
prison ? Is it still there We both laughed. 

“I did not tell him that we had made an¬ 
other routine .search of his cell and found the 
usual hidden aspirins, small paper bags of .salt 
and rotting potato .salad Chisholm had made 
the inspection and found even pieces of bread 
wrajiped up with numbered tags on them 

That day he had again been contrar,'. 
Warder Denham, ,i keen amateur barber, had 
made a special trip to bring his clipper.- to cut 
He.ss’s hair Halfway through the job Hess had 
.said : “Stop. I r,m’t stand it any more. I’m 
going to faint. iVIy neck i.s paining me. .Anyway, 
nolK^j' is going* to see mc' here. Nobody is 
going to visit me.” 

SPARKLING .sunshine bathed Berlin. After 
w'eeks of darkness and cold, it Iirought a glitter 
to the snow and the fir trees dripping their 
icicles I’ji in his room Hess padded over in his 
slip^iers to the haired window to gaze out on 
the Berlin he had la.st .seen in 1041 

There was the Olympic Stadium where he 
had spoken to the crowds at huge Nazi rallies ; 
the buildings in w'hich he hacl worked and 
dreamed He w’as savouring it all. when the 
Russian warder w'alked in and tugged the 
aluminium Venetian blind louvres closed. Sus¬ 
picious that a TV cameraman with a long-range 
lens might be mounted on a nearby building, 
the warder’s superiors had given orders to block 
any pos.sible view of the prisoner 
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Hess was white with anger. “Why are you 
doing this ?” he demanded of the warder. “I 
am a 7G-year-old man, deathly ill! I only have 
several weeks to live on this earth — a dying 
man ! And you Russians even deny me the 
privilege of .seeing the tops of the trees and 
having the sun shining into my room.” 

By the time I arrived that night he had 
calmed down, but the dejirivation still rankled. 

I called in the Russian and the U.S. warder and 
togi'ther we adjusted the slats to two-thirds 
open, giving Hess his viinv and still preventing 
anybixly seeing him from outside. He was 
.satisfied. “It was such a teautiful sight. I saw 
the trees, and the snow with the sun reflecting 
off It. It was something I had not .seen in so 
many years • .something so different from a 
))ri.son wall.” 

He wanted us to see his new hospital 
pyjamas made in blue and white flannel. “They 
are .so nice and wide at the arms and legs and,” 
he added, pulling his .sheet and pink cellulo.se 
blanket dovm for us to .see, “Book at the waist¬ 
band, it i.s a cord and I can adjust it if I wish. 
Everything in the prLson has this crazy elastic 
and 1 can’t stand tightness round the waist. I 
have* to cut it open and sew on buttons 
instead ” 

When the warders luid gone back to their 
room, he motioned lo me that he wanted me 
to come closer to his bed so he could speak 
confidentially. 

His face ten.sed a little. “You asked me 
about a visit from my wife and son. I have 
something to say. But I want it to be kept for 
the moment between the two of us. I have 
brought mv.self to a decision . / will see them 
— 071 Christmas Day. I want to see n\y wije 
and son." 

His lip (juivered and tears came into his 
eyes. He could not talk any more. He tried 
again to speak and his voice choked. But he 
finally got control of him.self and said : “I will 
see them under’ the following conditions . . .For 
the first l.b minutes 1 want to be alone with 
them. The Russians will have to understand 
that. They will have to understand what a shak¬ 
ing thing it IS for a man who has not seen bis 
family in 28 years to confront them again. 

“You can have a listening apparatus and 
even cut a hole in the w’all if you wish, so every¬ 
thing that is .said between us can be noted 
down. But 1 do not want to be stared at by any¬ 
body when my wife and son come into the room 
and see me for the fir.st time. 

“I know,” he went on, more confident now, 
“that the regulations mean only a 30-minute 
\'isit from one member of a prisoner’s family 
once a month. But I hope that in view of the 
fact that 1 have never had a visit from them 
before, that they might be allowed to come in 
together. It all hinges, on the pennission to be 
at first alone with them.” 

I stood up and said that if he would make 
out an official request for a visit I would put 
his conditions to the other directors when he 
wished. He lay back in his bed staring out at 
the night. His thoughts were probably miles 
16 away. 


That night he took pen and paper and 
wrote:— 

December 8th, 1969. 

Request to the directors: 

“I request the visit of my wife and son if 
possible in the early part of 24 December. It 
is the first visit for 28 years, so I beg that at 
the beginning there should be no witnesses in 
the room. 

“The talk that I will have with my wife 
could be recorded on a tape-recorder or a hole 
could be cut into the wall so that anybody 
could .sec that I will not put any writing or 
anything like that into the hands of my family. 
Also I will promise that I will not stretch out 
my hand to them. My family will promi.se the 
same thing. 

“I beg you to reali.se that Von Schirach and 
Si)eer within 20 years had a great number of 
family visits, but for me it will be the first one. 
It will les.son the psychological tension with 
my family very much if I can get this per¬ 
mission. 1 a.sk you, realising it is my first 
visit, and that it will only la.st for half an hour, 
to plea.se let us eat a Christmas dinner together. 

“It will not matter at all to me if direct wit- 
nes£?es are there at this dinner. I intend to be 
silent about all the.se privileges so far as my 
family are concerned. I won’t tell them — 
Rudolf Hess.” 

No. 7 had ju.st taken an historic step. None 
of us would have ever believed he would do it. 

IN Spandau prison, we talked about its absent 
inmate. Rudolf Hess was in the British milita^ 
hospital in Berlin. He had been admitted in 
November 1969, convinced that he was dying. 
But by mid-December he was cheerfully recover¬ 
ing from the effects of a perforated ulcer. 

“When I went to .see him a couple of days 
after the cri.sis,” .said Colonel Banfield, “he ask¬ 
ed me to do away with him. He said ; T want 
ou to take my life.’ He may have meant it, hut 
e was in a very weakened stale.” 

A young U.S. captain who has done guard 
duty in tower No. 3 asked how Hess was. “I’ll 
never forget one day when I was on duty,” he 
said. “I saw Hess deliberately trampling in 
Speer’s vegetable garden and Speer take the 
hose and cha.se him off with it!” 

Stamping about their towers in the cold, the 
American sentries looked boredly out on to the 
snow-covered roofs and streets of Spandau. 
They were soon to hand over their respons¬ 
ibilities to the Briti.sh and they were warned 
to clean up the untidiness of crushed Coke cans 
and sweet wrappers lying about on their cat- 
walks. 

High above them, on overhead wires, sat 
lines of birds overlooking the snow-covered 
garden. One of the kitchen maids was feeding 
them with crumbs, a task which had been 
regularly performed in recent months by the 
solitary prisoner of Spandau. 

“Hess might be fond of them now,” said the 
girl, “but it was Speer who really started to 
feed them. Hess refused for the first year he 
was alone to have anything to do with them.” 



WHILE Hess was recovering I sat for many 
evenings by his bedside, sometimes for hours. 
His thougnts flowed calmly and as he gained 
confidence in his surroundings, he ranged over 
many subjects. He chatted about the American 
moonshot which he had listened to on the 
radio. About permissiveness. About flying. 
About his past life. 

He said nothing of world-shattering import¬ 
ance, but for the first time in 30 years it helped 
construct a true picture of the man who had 
been shut away and largely forgotten by the 
outside world. I have recorded some of his 
random thoughts. 

On the Russians: “I cannot understand, for 
the life of me, why the Russians will not agree 
to my release. They must know I have only 
a short time to live. Even if it is several years 
it is only a short lime. I’m an old man and I’m 
certainly politically hanriless in my state. 

“They must harbour some hatred towards 
me. Only if I was sick with a very short time 
to live and the world was screaming for my 
release would they let me go.” 

On medicine . “The doctors tell me I have 
angina pectoris. I’m convinced 1 should have 
a homeopathic doctor, as I have never been a 
great believer in modern medicine. I have 
been mostly treated by homeopathic doctors, 
and with great success. 1 don’t believe in 
chemical medicines. I think it is all overdone. 

I believe in Nature's im'dicincs, from roots for 
examjiles. Even though they tell me my heart 
condition is incurable I’m going to ask for a 
g<K)d homeopathic doctor. I’m sure one could 
do something for me.” 

“On Ills ‘'escape'' plans 'T've dropjied the 
idea about the kidnafiping. You will remember 
when I first came into hospital I asked you to 
kidnap me f’c-rhajis at the time J was weak 
and fevi'i'ish, then one .says funny things like 
that. 

“There was a tiCKSSibility that you could have 
kidnapiied me, but that wa.s only jiossible for a 
.short time Thai time has pa.ssed now and I 
realise it was pure fantasy.” 

On ijoiilh : “I hear the hiu.sic of youth on the 
ward’s radio. Somehow I cannot reconcile this 
with good music. However it is one form of 
protest The youth of today are protesting for 
many reasons and they want to be heard. One 
way of being heard is through their music. I do 
enjoy the Beatles, however. Their music has a 
definite beat and in many ways their music is 
good music.” 

On mental telepatluj: “The closer you are 
to someone the more you can communicate in 
this way. I have often been on the *same wave¬ 
length as my wife; telepathy has taken place. 
It hapfiens between animals — why not between 
humans ?” 

DURING his illness Hess had at last been per¬ 
suaded to allow a visit by his wife and son. It 
would be the first time he had seen them since 
he had flown to Britain on his strange mission 
more than 28 years previously. 

"We — the American, British. Russian, and 
French directors of Spandau — hammered out 



the detail.'^ for the visit 

We agreed that, like all other visits, it had 
to be witnes,sed. It would take place in the 
warders’ ante-room adjacent to his bedroom, and 
a table would be jdated between the prisoner 
and his family, 'riiev could go in together and 
the visit would last 30 minutes. We could not 
agree to the Hes.se.s having Christmas dinner 
together 

Hess .smiled anxiou.sly as I walked m to see 
him. “Plea.se jiull up a chair anti tell me all the 
news.” “Your retjuest for a visit has been 
accepted, Hes.s.” “Oh thanks to God!” he 
e.xclaimed. 

He lay back on bis pillows. Ho looked 
weary, but contenteti. But later, when I was in 
the adjoining warders’ room, I looked through 
the glass partition and .saw’ Hess walking up 
and down in his blue-and-w’hite check hospital 
bathrobe, his hands behind his back, head for¬ 
ward, deep in thought. The warders had a touch 
of Christmas in their room to share with their 
prisoner — four large Advent candles, four 
small pine-cones anti a red ribbon. 

“He listened on our radio to the recent foot¬ 
ball match between Scotland and Germany,” 
said a warder, nodding towards the pacing 
figure. "He followed every minute of it and 
got very excited.” 

The following night, when I arrived at 
Hess’s room 204, he was sitting upright in bed, 
propped up bv four pillows. His hair was neatly 
combed and he looked trim and well. 

“You look positively handsome tonight,” I 
told him. 




“Ah, yes, dangerously so, colonel! I have 
been enjoying my meal and some Schubert as 
well. Now that I have taken this step of 'asking 
for my wife and son, can I see them once a 
month ?” I assured him that he could. “I 
won’t let a month slip by without asking for 
them,” he vowed. 

■‘You know,” he said, ‘being out of prison 
like this has done an enormous lot for me 
psychologically. To be in .such plea.sant sur¬ 
roundings and looking forward to my family 
coming to see me has done much for my psycho¬ 
logical recovery. But do you know what they 
have given me ? A jigsaw puzzle and a painting- 
by-numbers kit! For occupational therapy, I am 
told. But really it is Um primitive, it is surely 
just for children. I can’t possibly be seen paint¬ 
ing by number a !’’ 

He had a reque.st. “I have a good grey 
.suit jacket, colonel, which I would like to wear 
lo l(X)k presentable when my wife comes. But 
the trousers are old and worn. Do you think it 
would Ije [lossible for the authorities to provide 
me with a new pair of trousers to go with the 
coat ?” 

He climbed out of bed, pushed his feet into 
the slipiHMs, and shuflled to the cupboard. He 
piulled out a jiair of grey trousers on a hanger ; 
they were neatly but heavily darned and they 
were shabby. He stejified out of his slippers 
and pulled on the troust'rs over his pyjamas. 
“You .see, they are also too smalt.” 

We measured his waist with a pyjama cord 
and knotted it on the exact circumference. “I 
believe 1 will need a size 52.” A chart by his 
bed showed he had weighed 1171b on December 
2, and now he was 1391b I promised to get a 
pair that were “good and loose” about the 
waist. 

On Decemlx'r 24,28 years, G months, and 25 
days since He.ss had taken off from Augsburg 
— a B.F..A. jet landed at Tempelhof, Berlin, 
bearing the Hesses. Frau Use Hess, a grey¬ 
ing woman with a determined face, and her 
bachelor son, Wolf-Kudiger, a designer of air¬ 
ports. stepjied out into a waiting cream 
Mercedes-Benz. Escorted by German secret 
police cars, they swept through the wide, slushy 
streets of the city, arriving at the hospital’s main 
gate at 2.45 p.m. 

Frau Hess, neatly dressed in a brown fur 
coat, with a scarf about her head, stepped out. 
Her son, 32, a serious-faced young man, in dark 
overcoat joined her. He had been three and a 
half years old when he had last seen the father 
who was now waiting for him now on the 
hospital’s second floor. ’ 

1. took them up in the lift, where I intro¬ 
duced them to the three other directors. The 
Russian stepped forward, bowed, but did not 
offer his hand. Nor was a hand offered by the 
Hesses. We took them past the guard to a small 
ante-room where they removed their coats. 

On the other side of the wall, in the warders’ 
room, waited Rudolf Hess. 

Frau Hess had on a two-piece suit with a 
white collar and a blouse. Her hair had 
obviously been freshly set and was swept back 
18 with a light wave. She had on a wrist-watch 


and, on her other wrist a plain gold chain. 

I handed them the book of rules for prison 
visits and they both read it, until Wolf Hpss 

got to Rule 8 which forbade disclosure to the 
Press of details of the visit. “No,” he said. “I 
cannot sign this.” The Soviet director said 
bluntly: “If you do not sign there will be no 
visit.” 

It was now 3 p.m. I asked the Hesses and 
the interpreters to leave the room while we 
discussed the matter. When they returned I 
told Wolf Hess: “If you use your head with 
regard to the Press and don’t hold a Press con¬ 
ference then everything will be all right.” 

“How can I say 'No comment’ to them ?” 
argued Wolf. “They know where I have been.” 

At this {)oint Dr. O’Brien entered the room. 
“The patient is getting nervous and excited,” 
he said. After a short deliberation mother and 
son took the ball-point pen and signed the 
book. We left the room to go next-door and I 
warned them as we walked : there could be no 
embrace, no handshakes. 

As we got to the glass-panelled door it was 
3.15 p.m. Warder Fowler stepped forward on 
the other side, unlocked the door and opened 
it. Hess was sitting at a 4 ft. .sijuare table in 
his blue-and-white striped pyjamas and red, 
white and blue dre.ssing-gown (he had dec-ided 
not to wear the new jacket and trousers feel¬ 
ing that to do so might annoy the Ru.ssians). 

His feet were resting on a pillow on his bed 
steps and his hair had been freshly-combed. 
His face was excited, aglow with anticipation. 

The moment he saw his wife and .son enter 
the room ho shot up from his chair. He .salut¬ 
ed, his hand to his brow, palm inwards. 
“Hello! 1 ki.ss your hand, Use!” Hurriedly 
Wolf Hess, .smiling but cautious, put his hand 
on his mother’s arm. “Mutti, don’t give him 
your hand.” 

Frau He.ss, staring at the hu.sband she had 
last .seen on May 10, 1941, said : “I kiss your 
hand, Father.” Wolf Hess .smiled acro.ss the 
table at his father who was .still on his feet. 
“We don’t dare shake hands, but how are you ?” 

Hess sat down, as they did, at the opposite 
side of the table, not taking his eyes off them. 
“How was your flight ?” he asked happily. 
“Did you enjoy it?” 

‘‘But Father, your health ....?” 

Hess spoke confidently, brightly, “I want to 
make it clear that I am receiving excellent 
treatment. Absolutely overwhelming treat¬ 
ment and excellent medical care. And I am 
responding well.” 

None of the directors took his eyes off Hess 
as he went on. There was no sign of emotion. 
His wi/e was obviously shaken; but the son, 
a big, strapping fellow showed signs of mois¬ 
ture on his cheeks. “How did it all happen, 
Papi ?” he asked. 

“The day just came when I could not 
swallow, or take any food whatsoever. 'The 
pains continued and got woree and that is 
probably when the ulcer broke open." He 
explained about the tests to come in the middle 
of January which would determine if an 
operation was necessary. “I can now eat, any- 




thing, but I stick mainly to chicken and fish,” to leave her son put his arm around her. “Now 

he said. “I have had a three-litre blood trans- be brave_” 

fusion. It came from English soldiers so this They walked out of the room. Frau Hess’s 
makes me half-English now! head still turned, taking in the last seconds of 

“As a result,” he chuckled. “I now speak the sight of her husband. Then the door closed 

much better English.” behind them, .and only then did Hess slump 

His son, studying Hess’s face as he spoke, into his chair. It was 3.49 p.m. He had been 
said : “Then there is something to modem with them for 34 minutes. 



medicine after all?” “Oh I have never com¬ 
pletely pushed modem medicine to one side,” 
said his father, his eyes twinkling under his 
brow. 

Frau Hess changed the subject. “It is a long 
time since I have flown — the last time was with 
you.” 

"Yes. Times have changed. And you have 
changed.’’ 

“And you too!” she smiled. “You have 
changed. Your voice is much different now to 
how I remember it.” 

“How do you mean ?’’ 

“Your voice is deeper, much deeper than 
before.” 

“Oh, you mean it is more manly ?’’ They both 
laughed. 

"Father,” said Wolf Hess. “This is not just 
a getting-together meeting. It is a getting-to- 
know-you meeting. I hardly remember you. 
I’ll look forward to other visits when we can 
prepare subjects we wish to talk about.” 

Hess gazed across at his big son, four feet 
away. “It is such a long time since I saw you 
last,” he said slowly. “You were a little, tiny 
boy. Now you are a grown man.” 

They talked about relatives. About his son’s 
engineering work which had just won him an 
international prize for airport design. And Hess 
Jun., promised to bring his father the plans of 
a house he was building. There were seven 
minutes left. Then three-Hess saw me look¬ 

ing at my watch and got to his feet, straighten¬ 
ing his dressing-gown. “I'm afraid it is time. 
'The visit is over.^’ 

His son asked quickly : “Who do you want 
to see in January ?” Hess replied : “It is up to 
you entirely.” He bowed to say his goodbyes. 
Together, mother and son stood up and remain¬ 
ed looking at him. As Frau Hess finally turned 


As they were about to leave, Frau Hess 
handed me some parcels for her husband. 
“They are his Christmas presents.” There was 
a sandal-wood box of Mousson Lavender soap, 
a pair of pale-blue fine cotton pyjamas and a 
record of Schubert. 

Back in his room when they had gone, 
Rudolf Hess was lying with a contented smile 
on his face. "I’m so happy I have seen them,” 
he said. “I’m just sorry that I waited so long. 
What a big man my son is! Of course, he was 
a complete stranger to me. Like somebody I 
have never seen before.” 

Rudolf Hess was given his Christmas pre¬ 
sents early on Christmas Day. Chaplain de Luze 
arrived and said a short service for Hess after 
which they turned on the record player so that 
Hess could hear his new Schubert record. 

On the bars inside his hospital-room window 
the chaplain had hung a coloured transparency 
of a mountain scene that enlivened the grey 
of the weather outside. At the end of the prison¬ 
er’s bed four yellow candles, surrounded by an 
Advent wreath tied with a red ribbon, burn^ on 
a small table. 

There was a tap on the door and to Hess’s 
surprise in walked Father Christmas himself — 
in red costume, full beard and red cap. The 
twinkling eyes above the whiskers were Dr. 
O’Brien’s and his costumed helper Hess’s 
medical orderly. 

They presented their patient with a Red 
Cross package of soap and after-shave lotion, 
and hardly had they gone when Christmas 
dinner was brought in. 

Hess had turkey, dressing, mashed potatoes, 
asparagus, broccoli and carrots. And a bottle 
of 1965 German sparkling wine to go with it. 
He drank all the wine, finisheo the meal with 
rome ice-cream and then dozed off happily. 

the end 


With Hitler in prison 
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At a recent private viewing 
of Manoj Kumar’s “Roti 
Kapda aur Makaan” Amitabh 
Bachchan and Jaya were 
^te^*among the people packed 
into the little trial-auditor- 
iurn. After the show, Manoj 
asked Jaya if she liked the 
film. She said yes, it was 
(luitc nice. He asked her 
whom she liked, expecting 
hei- to say “Lambuji” be¬ 
cause he has a big role in 
If too. She cooly told 
him, "1 liked Shashi-Baba 
tKapoor) the best.” Poor 
Lambuji and the hero-and- 
niaker Manoj, were left 
watching each other, while 
Jaya adju.sted her tracks to 
shuffle homewards. 

.\nju declared in an inter¬ 
view that .she was living on 
her earnings from “Prem- 
sha.stra” and “Umar Qaid” ! 
flail ! That’s funny. Both 
have taken hen- only for 
guest-appearance. At least 
she has a .small talking role 
in ‘f'mar Qaid’ the details of 
the price 1 do not know. 
But “Premshastra” took only 
a close-up of hers — and 
the {nice, in her own words, 
at the time sh(> took the lole, 
was what she would get in 
one modelling a.s.signmcnt ! 
Anyway, the.se films came 
up a few months hack. And 
Raje.sh ditched her more 
than a year ago. So what’s 
the explanation to justify 
that he never gave her any¬ 
thing ?! 


Yogjta Bali confessed to me 
the other day, that she had 
no interest in working in 
films. It was just her mother 
who egged her on to the job. 
Her everpowering mamma 
broke off the affair with 
Kiran and gave a statement 
officially, sh(' added. For even 
after that, she and Kiran 
continued to date each other. 
So after Kiran left her for 
Rekha, she was not interest¬ 
ed in anything, no, not even 
Vinod Mehra. Sighing, she 
said, the only interest in her 
life, she was not alkwed to 
pursue and that is —EAT ! 
“Even if I starve for a 
month — and I tried that 
too — I wouldn’t slim.” 

Dev Anand is saddled 
with another flop, "Prem¬ 
shastra” starring him with 
22 Zeenat Aman and Bindu plus 


all the gloss that goes into a 
big-budget bonanza. Director 
B. R. Ishara included, was 
expected to be superhit. Sad 
hut true that Dev, in a new 
unu.sual role too, could not 
pull the film through to 
success. 

They say a young romance 
is a beautiful thing. But an 
old, veteran romance mak¬ 
ing a show of the whole 
thing is quite a sight to 
watch. And who should be 
making an exhibition of his 
love but that ol’ box-office 
character-star, Premnath. He 
hired a trial-theatre for a 
show for his lady-love, 
Kamini Kaushal, to screen a 
documentary on the life of 
Premnath as a top hero of 
yester-year turned top 
character-actor of today. I 
was not there, but two or 
three folks who went, were 
telling me what affectionate 
cooing ensued between the 
two during the show ! 

Waheeda Rehman got wise 
and decided not to let a w'ord 
out this time when the groom 
was arranged to marry her. 
She married Kama! Jeet, 
said to be a one-timt actor, 
at her home and avoided 
publicity, after all the rucus 
that was raised after her 
engagement in grand style 
to Farid Ahmed, which broke 
off early this year. Anyway, 
they say Waheeda is not 
such an innocent hachchi, 
the way she goes about act¬ 
ing. She has had her fill of 
fun on the quiet, when she 
was on top, just as her pal 
Nanda, another one who 
goes about with virtuous 
airs, did. A tame end to a 
stormy tale, which was first 
sparked years ago, when 
Guru Dutt fanned her into a 
reigning talent and made 
her queen of his heart before 
he died. 

The way Sanjay’s wife, 
Zarine is being escorted by 
her brother-in-law, Sameer, 
there are strong rumours 
that Sameer does a lot of 
proxying for his bhaisaab. 
Sanjay has the excuse of 
being preoccupied with his 
movie. But the Khans are 
a loveable lot — and all’s in 
the game! 

What happened to the movie 


which B. R. Ishara was to 
start with Suchitra Sen, 
sometime in September ? He 
says she has been asking for 
a price that is four times 
she got from J. Om Prakash, 
for his Gulzar-directed 
“.Aandhi.” Ishara said, at 
the price she quoted, he 
would hardly cover the rest 
of the film’s costs. “And you 
know I am just a ‘bhajjia- 
pay’ director, I cannot afford 
much more.” Anyway, his 
films are just not being 
accepted anymore ! So just 
as well! 


By the time I heard about 
the headline announcement 
of the Hema Malini-Jeeten- 
dra marriage and got it con¬ 
firmed by his own folks, 1 
got another surprise — news 
calling off the whole thing. 
According to Jeetu’s sisters, 
everything was going great 
guns till two ireople came to 
read the announcement in 
the papers. Dharmendra 
and Shohha Sippy, the erst¬ 
while girlfriend of Jectu’s, 
of 19-years standing. 


Danny and Parveen Babi, 
who just came from Madras 
told me that the place 
was like a stage set for 
high-powered drama, with 
Dharam having charged 
down to Madras whqre the 
couple in question and their 
respective parents had gone 
to confer. Believe Dharmen¬ 
dra, who of late, has been 
behaving like a lion with a 
kill, in the Hema-affair, 
swore to Hema’s mother 
that he would divorce his 
wife and marry Hema — 
but please don’t get her 
married to Jeetu, he ar^ed 
and begged. Shobha Sippy 
on her part, threatened to 
sue Jeetu for ruining their 
relationship of old standing. 

Jeetu’s sisters said, it was 
no love-match. It was a pro¬ 
posal offered by Hema’s 
mother, asking Jeetu’s par¬ 
ents to consider her daughter, 
and his mother, an equally 
dominating lady, agreed to 
take Hema as bahu. Jeetu’s 
family have always been 
against Shobha, and would 
welcome a sober bahu like 
Hema, and as famous, any 
day! Now it is only these 
outside elements to” blame 
for “spiling such a nice 
jodi” wey attded._^ 


khaas baat 




anuja has retired from films. That, plus the 
baby due to come any day, gave her largcr- 
than-average. proportions a blissful appeal. She 
was in the midst of telling me domestic tales 
like putting mehndi on her palms for sister 
Chatura’s wedding and what a gala time they 
had, when I asked her . How do you feel, look¬ 
ing upon what you have done and achieved, 
now that you have given up your career ? 

“I feel great to have given it up. And no, I 
did not give up my career for marriage. It just 
happenecl that my marriage took plac;e towards 
the fag end of my career. You see, I had already 
slowed down the pace of my work to five films 
a year, and when 1 came to the year 1973, 1 just 
decided to call halt, to taking on any fresh films. 

“Marriage has nothing to do with my retire¬ 
ment ! Shomu’s family are from films. 
S. Mukherji (my father-in-law) being such a 
veteran filmmaker, would not have minded my 
working. Rut I was fed up of working. Kitna 
kaam karege baba ?” 

“Yes ! 1 was just a kid of 13 when 1 acted in 
my mother’s film. At the time, it was neither 
pleasure nor anxiety for me to act in films. It 
was something 1 did for kicks and got stuck 
somehow — Hell! 1 did not want to get stuck 
all my life so 1 thiew it up. It’s quite a ‘—’ 
place to be in, let me tell you, “she used her 
favourite four-letter word. And without a 
liberal sprinkling of these, it wouldn’t feel like 
Tanuja talking!’ 

What’s your grou.se ? 1 asked. 

“Oh it’s the blocMly .system of the rat-race. 
When I began to get interested in films, they 
gave me damned stupid roles. In sheer di.sgust, 
I went to Calcutta, to do films in Bengali. I w'as 
there for about ten years, doing a film a year 
and the film-industry there is no comparison to 
ours, I must say. They are such warm-hearted 
folks. At the end of five years, they gave me a 
Tamra-patra, in recognition of my contribution 
to the industry. 

“But yahan ? If you want to leave they will 
ju.st give you a harder push and forget you before 
you leave the door. Not that they have done 
this to me, now, but that is the general attitude 
around here. After I made a name in Calcutta, 
some chaps got wised up to the fact that 1 may 
be a gcx)d talent after all and then 1 bc^gan 
getting some real good roles. I like the role I 
had in Jeene ki Hah. as a crip[)Ie, a tragic role ; 
the one in Anuhhav. the' role of the bored wife 
who wins her husband in the end ; and Raj 
Khosla’s Do Chor, where I played a midnight 
thief in a man’s garb and a lady advertising 
executive by day. 

“Come to think of it, I have not had a bad 
bunch of films, but all the same while I was 
working, I looked forward to leaving. They for 
one, are a hostile bunch down here, to any new¬ 
comer. I never had any affair with any hero. 

Doing what 


as long as I worked. Ugh ! Work with a chap 
the whole day and after pack-up, do you 
imagine I would stick around seeing the same 
boring faces, hearing the same boring talk and 
the malice that goes for conversation in film- 
circles. I was not interested in kitty-parties or 
hen-addas. Nor was I bothered with the Males. 
Kaam kiya aur ghar phoote I I had a big circle 
of non-filmi friends and I do not miss my work 
now that I hav(' left.” 

She is very proficient in Bengali, and an 
affiliation to the language and its people, per¬ 
haps, drew hei closer to the warju-hearted 
Mukerji family and to Shomu, whom she .su|)- 
denly married la.‘-t year. 

“Shomu i.-; a nice guy and we have a lot of 
things to shaie 1 know it w'ould not be the 
.same if I had married any of those godd.imned 
heroes I hate so much .A few of them are OK 
but Christ, not to live with ! 1 am ha]q)y.” 

She W'as living wiih her mother toi the 
baby’s arrival and .said .she made a trip to tirotto 
Villa in the suiiuibs, once a day We sjiokc of 
her pvja ka <ih(ir, the Mukerji household with 
it.s hustle-bustle. 

“I loved my mother-in-law vmy nia-Ji and 
sh(' loved me in return. .\ow that sir ts no 
more, I keep my father-m-luw’.'^ companv for it 
gets awfully lonely for him, 1 sit with him on' 
the terrace of the bungalow, over a nice cup 
of tea and W'c enjoy a couple of houidiscus¬ 
sion. Now of cour.se, 1 arn here, giving myself 
time for the baby.” 

Did you feel more at home in the comedy 
roles, which have been a major part of your 
performances'’ .Vs a person she i,- fond of fun 
and playfulnc.ss, 

“I liked comedy roles, becau.se that was me I 
But 1 am proud of the .serious performance.s I 
have given as well' ’fake Basil’s film, Amihliar, 
I loved the role and thought I did vmy well. 
It was not only a serious role, it w;is thi' life of 
a bloody frustrated woman—and I did it' It akso 
gave Basu Bhaltacharva the boost he needed to 
come up to the front rank among art-filmmakers. 
But later w'hen he took Sharmila and Ilajesh 
for his Aavishkar, I was glad he did not offer 
me the role, after someone told me it was 
Anubluw presented in a miuidled way ! This 
w'ay, I am glad I have not had to comiiromise, 
I did as I wi.shed and no one bossed me tiround,” 

"They .said I W'as not serious about my 
career — w'ell in simjiler words, it meant 1 was 
not easily lured iiito the beds of the film-chaps 
— it is the expectefl thing dowm here to tumble 
into bed with any Tom, Dick or Harry just to 
get a role And then they call you serious aliout 
your career. I cared two hoots for such a thing. 
And then I did not go about paving for mv 
jiublicity, which was whv they said 1 wms mit 
seriou.s. I have lived exactly'as I wanted to, 
without compromise, the meaning of which you 
now know' ! Though J have packed up, malicious 
columnists still do not stop follow'ing me 
around !” 

Now that all filmland babies are girls, would 
you welcome one too ? I asked her, little know¬ 
ing it brings out the beast in her to hear the 
word “girl” — she nearly struck out at me and 
confidently said, “I want a Ixiy and 1 know I 
said I, and ducked before I got something hurled 
said I, and ducked before I got something hurled 
at me! 
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ARIES (Marclt 21 — April 20) A very pro- 
mismg week for finance. In service, there 
will be enthusiasm. In mercantile office, care 
should be taken in dealing with superiors. 
Businessmen, you are prone to take hasty decision. Execu¬ 
tives I additional expenditure will make you worried. Ladies! 
there is domestic strain. Bachelors and girls! keep your 
loved ones in good humour. 

TAURUS (April 21 — Nay 20) New engage¬ 
ments and increased social activities and 
enjoyment of luxuries can be expected. 
Emotion and hot discussion may spoil good 
results. In service, chances of improvement indicated. Over 
activitiy in business. A speculative proposition may come to 
you on Tuesday. Bachelors and girls! important personalities 
may come to your life. 

GEMINI (Hay 21 — June 20) In service and 
profession conditions will be congenial and 
helpful tor your progress. But this week you 
are likely to be influenced by members of the 
opposite sex. Expenses will go up. An invitation may be 
expected from foreign friends. PR men, scope for new con¬ 
tacts on Monday. Businessmen, some sort of social comfort 
possible. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Irrffuences 
are not harmonious and hence not a very 
happy week. At work possibility of friction. 
Mild illness and stomach trouble is likely. 
Executives' foreign travel indicated. Businessmen I loss in 
speculative deals and an upsetting news may dampen your 
spirit. Bachelors and girls I your mind will fly for new things. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Increased 
^1^ popularity tor you. At the start of the week 
you will find some new ideas in your relations 
with friends of opposite sex. Financial 
weather will be encouraging Brothers’ health may cause 
worry. Professionals' you will be able to command certain 
comloM and prestige. Ladies or girls I this is the week for 
pushing your interest. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Travel 
and excursion will bring happiness lor you 
this week. Tuesday may bring good news 
for you. Your domestic peace is likely to 
be disturbed by an outsider. The younger members of your 
family may not approve of your plan. Businessmen and pro¬ 
fessionals I in spite of expenses income will be good Girls' 
travel stould be avoided — as there are risks. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Health 
needs attention this week. Happiness and 
honour in service and profession is assured. 
.,. You will be attracted to devotional subjects 
in the second half of the week. Industrialists ! week is not 
favourable for investment. Businessmen I you may have to 
seek loans on Friday. Bachelors I your resources will be 
meagre to meet your demand. Girls I most unsatisfactory week 
for love or xomance. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

Someone will come to help you on Tuesday. 
In service, some opportunities will come to 
you through your girl friend. Businessmen I 
have patience, harshness may jeopardise your future. Indus¬ 
trialists. temporary setback indicated. Executives I you are 
likely to incur displeasure of your superiors. Bachelors I travel 
indicated for you. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23 — December 20) 

relationship with others care is neces- 
sary. But this week begins bringing you fresh 
, , hope. Profession will show a better trend. 

Ladies, your relationship with younger members are encourao- 
9'fls I you are likely to be hasty in dealing 
with opposite sex. Love affairs and relations with others are 
not sweet Executives! new contacts indicated. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Neiyous strain and changes In your thinking 
indicated. Sleeplessness and tiresome worK 

_ fJe there. Domestic affairs will give you 

some worry. Businessmen and industrialists I some helpful 
association and better financial position indicated. Bachelors 

the p%'^sure"s VliV 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — Fabniary 10) 
Love affairs will hold your interest throughout 
the week. From Thursday you will experience 
some helpful tendencies in your financial 
' flow nwnay will be^naintai^ in 
spite of new expenditure. In service, you will be able to 
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PISCES (February 19 — Mareh 20) HeaWi 
of your spouse may cause worry. Heavy 
medical expenses are not ruled out. Indiges¬ 
tion may trouble you. At work some surpris¬ 
ing yet decidedly pleasant developments indicated. Bachelors 
and girls! in love affairs there are likely to be some difficulties. 
Ladies! your children need special attention. Industrialists I 
you are going to have help from governmental authorities. 
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UNEASY HEADS 


That was in 1951. We were sealed around 
a buffet table at the Indian Embassy in 
Washington and had been discussing the recent 
British general election in which Clement Attlee 
had b^n defeated and Winston Churchill 
returned to power. We had talked about the 
fickleness of public favour and the ups and 
downs of political life. Nixon was a Senator 
then, having just moved up from the House, 
and I had asked him if he aspired to the 
highest office. “No, siree”, he repeated. “This 
is good enough for me. I want a good night’s 
sleep, every night of the week. Nobody with 
great responsibility ever gets more than a 
wink at a time. What is it that Shakespeare 
said — uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown ?"BI P. L. BHAKDAHI 
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what inspires 

confidence 

in a trademark ? 


Take fabrics, for instance. 

You’ll find one name that stands out. 
Terene*!lt has a reputation that 
is built not just on pretty prints... 
but on good, down-to-earth quality. 
It’s the designs that catch the eye. 
Yes, but it’s quality that keeps 
everyone coming back for more. 

And more. 
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ihere was a long, aggressive ring at the bell, 
followed by two sharp knocks. 

As soon as the door was opened an inch or 
two, it was pushed wide and the two men 
stepped inside. 

‘Are you Arkady Dimitrievich Nikitin, stu¬ 
dent of Literature and Languages ?’ the smaller 
and broader of the two small broad men asked. 

‘No, I am his mother,’ the old lady replied. 

The man gave her a penetrating look as if 
to test the veracity of her statement. After a 
painful pause he said : ‘We want Arkady Dimi¬ 
trievich Nikitin.’ 

The other man added menacingly in an in¬ 
credibly deep voice : ‘Your son.' 

‘He is not at home,’ said Vera Dimitrovna, 
after a split-second’s hesitation. 

‘Where is he ?’ 

‘He is a student. He is in the library of his 
college. Studying.’ 

The door of the living-room opened and 
Arkady Dimitrievich Nikitin put his head 
round it. 

‘What is it, mother ?’ 

‘Are you Arkady Dimitrievich Nikitin ?’ 
asked the smaller and more senior of the two 
men, without showing the slightest sign of sur¬ 
prise or disapproval. 

‘I am.’ It sounded like the admission of a 
grave crime. 

‘Are you a student ?’ 

‘1 am.’ 

‘At the Institute of Linguistics ?’ 

'Yes.’ 

‘In Volkhonka Street ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then why are you at home at 2.30 in the 
afternoon ?’ asked the junior man. 

‘Instead of studying in the college library ?’ 
added the senior. 

Arkady felt trapped and gave no reply. 

‘What .subjects do you study ?’ asked the 
junior man. 

‘When you .study at all.... ’ added the senior 
with heavy sarcasm. 

‘Modern languages.’ 

‘What ?’ 

Arkady felt guilty again. 

‘English.’ He blushed. But then he added, 
with relief: 'English and Khirgiz language and 
literature.’ 

‘How can you do that ?’ asked the senior 
sternly. 

Arkady felt on safer ground. 

‘Khirgizia is one of the constituent republics 
of the U.S.S.R.’ 

‘I know. But how can you study Khirgiz 
literature when there is no Kliirgiz literature ?’ 

'And it has been studied by hundreds of 
ertiinent students before you,’ added the junior. 

Another brief but painful silence ensued. 

‘Is Boris Nikolaevich Yurozov a friend of 
yours ?’ 

‘I know him.’ 

‘I see. You know him but you would not 
call him a friend ?’ 

Arkady bit his lip, having no idea what to 
say. It was dangerous to admit that Boris was 
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his oldest and dearest friend ; on the other 
hand it would have been futile — and perhaps 
even more dangerou.s — to deny it. 

‘1 know him well,’ he said m the end. 

'Do you know Olga Korniliyevna Makarova ?’ 

‘Yes. I’ve met her ’ 

‘Who i.s she 

‘A colleague of mine at the In.stitute of 
Linguistic.s and Art.’ 

‘When did you sleep with her last?’ 

Arkady threw a pleading glance at his 
mother who left the narrow entrance-hall and 
went into their one and only nxim. 

‘Well ?’ a.sked the senior man. 

‘Last night.’ 

The man nodded. 

‘Do you know Clara Dimitrovna Yakonova?’ 

‘I’ve met her too.’ 

‘You’ve met her Who i.s she ?’ 

‘She i.s my .second cousin,’ he replied with 
a feeling of relief. He did not know what he 
wa.s accu.sed of but he knew that sleeping with 
second cousins was not incest. , 

‘When did you sleep with her la.st?' 

‘The day before yesterday.’ 

The two men’.s faces remained absolutely 
expressionless. 

‘Do you know Martha van Sluys ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

'You’ve met her, I suppose. Who is she ?’ 

'The daughter of our next-door neighbour.' 
Then, as an afterthought: ‘Her father is 
famous, a former leader of the Dutch Commun¬ 
ist Party.’ 

‘When did you sleep with her last ?’ 

Arkady looked at his watch: ‘About two 
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hours ago.’ 

And like all meticulous witnesses, he added : 
'Approximately.’ 

The man nodded again but without approval: 
‘In other word.?, this morning when your 
mother went out to buy potatoes ?’ 

‘She couldn’t get any potatoes,’ Arkady pro¬ 
tested, as if the shortage of potatoes had finally 
di.spo.sed of all charges against himself what¬ 
ever they may have been. 

A long piercing look from two pairs of eyes. 

‘You mu.st come with us.’ 

Arkady looked around. The idea of packing 
that notorious little bag crossed his mind. 

‘Don’t bring anything,’ said the man with 
the ridiculously deep voice, reading his 
thoughts. 

A large Volga was waiting in front of the 
house. The three of them sat in the back, 
Arkady between the two small, round-faced, 
dark men. The driver started the car without 
any further instruction. 

The two men remained completely silent 
during the whole journey. They were driving 
north, in the direction of the Kremlin and 
Lubyanka Pri.son. Arkady knew perfectly well 
what the trouble was. The samizdat. He was 
guilty, of course, and they knew it. They knew 
everything — about Olga, about Clara, about 
Martha. And, worst of all, about Boris. Yet 
there had been something irregular about their 
visit. Why had these two men come for. him 
at 2.30 in the afternoon instead of at the custom¬ 
ary time, 5 in the morning ? Why had they 
asked .so many questions when it was well 
known that they never asked any question at 
that stageAs a rule they just took you away 
and let you stew in solitary confinement until 
the first interrogation. And why hadn’t one of 
them stayed behind to search the flat ? 

Not that they would have found the 
samizdat. That was in Boris’s house. Well, 
perhaps that was the reason why they did not 
bother to search. They had already found it. 

What a fool he had been. He, Arkady Dimi- 
trieyich Nikitin, a promising young student, an 
exemplary patriot, a reliable if not a devoted 
suppoiter of the Government, had now ruined 
not only his career but his whole life because 
of a stupid spy story. But spy stories were the 
major interest and ruling passion of his life; 
he couldn’t help it. He had read dozens of them. 
There was no shortage of them in the Soviet 
Union, the book-stalls were full of them. He had 
seen the film, The President’s Secret, seven 
limes, tie had read Operation Rose, Operation 
X, Operation White Elephant and Operation 
No 24 — the lot — over and over again. They 
were quite g*)otl, the real stuff, but slightly 
rei)etitive, made to a pattern and driving home 
a moral. He had heard that the stories of the 
English writer, Ian Fleming, were incompar¬ 
ably better and had swept the Western world 
(juite a few years before, in an earlier era. So 
when one of Fleming’s stories called Thunderball 
(ame along in samizdat, he could not resist it. 
Boris and he paid an extortionate price for it, 
indeed, got into debt in order to buy it. But it 


was worth it. The story was fresh, exciting, 
dramatic, much better written and faster mov¬ 
ing than the Russian equivalent. They read 
it over and over again, they read the pages to 
shreds. They discussed and rediscussed it, and 
recited long passages from it by heart, as one 
recites Pushkin or Lermontov. They both 
wanted to become spies, in the way that little 
boys want to become engine-drivers. Arkady 
and Boris were fully aware that there was a 
childish element in this desire, but they dread¬ 
ed the routine of a long humdrum life which 
seemed to stretch before them and, after all, 
they could see nothing wrong in serving one’s 
country while leading an eventful life, packed 
with excitement and danger. 

This samizdat reading had taken place about 
eighteen months before. He had never touched, 
never seen the copy since — why should trouble 
occur now ? And although Arkady knew that 
some of this man Fleming’s books were violently 
anti-Russian — well, what can you expect from 
an English bourgeois writer, the product of that 
detestable capitalist system — this particular 
book hardly mentioned the Russians at all... 
but how foolish to hope this would save him. 
A forbidden book was a forbidden bottk ; to read 
samizdat instead of the official publications of 
the State was a heinous crime, there was no 
getting away from it. 

In spite of all his fearful forebodings he 
entered the building with a sigh of relief. Some 
years before, he would have been shot for such 
a crime. Today, thanks to the new liberal era, 
he would get away with fifteen years in a 
Siberian labour camp. Well, say twenty. 

2 

‘W’hat’s wrong with orkoshka ?’ Ludmila Orlov- 
skaia asked herself, pouring the sour cream 
into the soup. ‘I can’t give him bcwsht every 
day. Of course, he’ll grumble but it can’t be 
helped. Yesterday we had White-Russian 
borsht. The day before yesterday Ukrainian 
borsht. On Monday sour borsht. On Sunday 
cold borsht. On Saturday vegetarian borsht. 
On Friday Gruzian borsht. And on Thursday.. 
what was it on Thursday ? Oh yes : borsht. 
Just plain borsht. Once in a blue moon I can 
get fresh carp — well, carp that looks fresh — 
he can jolly well have orkoshka. Besides, I 
couldn’t get potatoes. Not even I. So how can 
I make borsht ?’ 

She started slicing a cucumber and wonder¬ 
ed if Seryoshka would be in a rosy mood. He 
had that meeting with Makarov and the other 
heads of division. That might mean anything. 
It might cheer him up or upset him. If he was 
grumpy, she would have to comfort him; but 
if he was happy and pleased with the world, 
then she could radiate a little gloom and irrita¬ 
tion, speak of her own troubles, complain about 
the shortage of salt and potatoes and nag him 
a bit. Then he would have to appease and com¬ 
fort her. Orkoshka instead of borsht did not 
augur well; but she also had steamed goose 
for him, his favourite dish which should more 



than make up for the orkoshka. He always 
said that she cooked steamed goose almost as 
well — almost, mind you — as his mother. 
Everybody’s mother was the best cook in the 
world which seemed surprising considering 
all the lousy meals one got when invited to 
homes where there were children. The boys 
of the family force the rotten food down their 
throats with the greatest effort. They make 
faces : ‘Oh, mother, kidneys again ?., Shashlik 
again. .Crimean lamb again ?. .OOOOOOah !’ and 
they make revolting, vomiting noises. In ten 
years time those same boys will be rhapsodiz¬ 
ing to their unfortunate wives about the culin¬ 
ary art of their ghastly mothers. Oh, the way 
that woman could cook. The only consolation 
wives have is that they, too, will become mothers 
and they, too, will one day be held up as 
paragons to .some unfortunate girl. 

She heard the key in the lock. That was a 
bad omen. When in a good mood, he always 
kn(x:ked and wanted her to let him in. Now he 
opened the door, did not even glance at her, 
rushed along the corridor, went into the room 
and pouted himself a huge vodka. 

Ludmila went on with her cooking. 

‘Damn Makarov !’ said Sergey Alexandi'ovitch 
Orlovsky, hanging down his glass. 

(‘Damn Makarov’ is, in fact, a feeble ti'ansla- 
tion of what he really said The Ru.ssian 
language is rich and imaginative, and 
S(?ryo.shka knew his mother-tongue well.) 

‘Anything wrong?’ Ludmila enquired. She 
•sounded a shade more joyful and chatty than 
intended. Seryo.shka poured out another 
vodka. 

‘You shouldn’t drink, Seryoshka, when you’ve 
got to go back to the office.’ 

‘This is not a drink. This is a tranquillizer.' 

Ludmila brought in the soup. 

‘Makarov wants to send another two hundred 
and fifteen spies to London,’ he said. 

Ludmila put the .salt on the table. 

‘What — orkoshka again ! Can’t we ever 
have a decent borsht in this house ?’ 

Ludmila went on eating thoughtfully. Yes, 
it needed a touch more salt. 

“Two hundred and fifteen to London : one 
hundred and fifty to Brussels; one hundred and 
fifty to the Hague; one hundred and twenty to 



Stockholm; eighty to Bonn; two hundred to 
Paris; three hundred and sixty to the U.S.j^ 
That makes one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five agents altogether.’ 

‘One thousand six hundred and seventy-five, 
Ludmila corrected him. 

‘What did you say?’ 


‘I said : one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five.’ 

‘No. One thousand two hundred and seventy- 
five. Believe me. I can add up.’ 

‘But wrongly. You’ve just added up figures 
like a fool. Forgetting that one thousand two 
hundred and seventy-five men abroad means, 
at least, another four hundred in the Centre. 

Seryoshka ate his orkoshka in thoughtful 
silence. Then he exploded again. 

‘Can you tell me where the bloody hell I 
can find one thou.sand two hundred and seventy- 
five — all i ighi .: one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-fi\'o — trained agents ? Can you 
tell me that when you can’t even give me proper 
borsht for lunch ?’ 

‘You tell me fir.st where I can find potatoes 
for your borsht, then I’ll tell you where you 
can find your agents.’ 

‘Even Ivan the Terrible could be tamed with 
a gofxl borsht.’ 

He stood up and walked towards the side¬ 
board. 

‘No more vodka, Sergey Alexandiovitch,’ 
she said icily. 

‘Sergey Alexandrovitch’ sounded formal and 
forbiilding. He turnd back and went on eating- 
in silence. 

‘We w'cre all waiting for Makarov in the 
Conference Room,’ he said later. ‘All six Heads 
of Divisions, with their assistants and steno¬ 
graphers. As if he needed even one. The con¬ 
ference room was lousy with bugs. We knew 
It He knew that we knew. He kept us wait¬ 
ing for twenty-five minutes, just for the sake 
of effect. He was proliably sitting in his room 
twiddling his thumbs. Then, to add insult to 
injury, he did not u.se the lift. He \valked up 
all eight floors.’ 

‘With his 180 kilos 

‘Two hundred. He always doe.s. He does 
not dare to use the lift. It’s terribly ram¬ 
shackle, true; it may crash at any moment, 
true. But all the secretaries use it. All the 
clerks, agents, cleaners and heads of divisions 
use it. But ho, Makarov, the strong man, the 
master-spy. Hero of the Soviet Union, Order of 
Lenin, who — according to hunself — faced a 
thousand deaths, does not dare get into a lift.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Ludmila, ‘facing a 
thousand deaths was enough for him. Facing 
a thousand and one would be one too many.’ 

'He .says he needs exercise. In other build¬ 
ings, where the lifts are a bit safer, he needs no 
exercise. One more vodka, Ludmila.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Colonel I. A. Makarov, Director of the 
KGB, Hero of the Soviet Union, Deputy 
Minister, informed us that we had agreed with 
the Minister of State Security, Yu V. Andropov, 
to extend our operations. We are in danger of 
becoming weaker than the GRU. Militaiy 
Intelligence, on the whole, is gaining ground 
at our expense. Yu. V. Andropov himself is 
losing ground within the Council of Ministers 
to his enemy and rival A. A. Grechko. So to 
restore our position and increase our power, we 
are to send swarms of agents to the West.’ 

‘That’s what he said ?’ 



‘Yes. That’s what he said.’ 

‘In so many words ?’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Ludmila. Of course, not in 
so many words. He spoke of the imperialist 
enemy, the need of increased vigilance, the pre¬ 
servation of our glorious Socialist achievements. 
But that’s what he meant, all right.’ 

‘And what did -you say — the six of you ?’ 

‘We fainted left and right. Giadzne nearly 
had a heart-attack. Rushikov farted. He always 
farts when he’s worried. Under great stress he 
gives three short, consecutive farts. This time 
he gave seven long ones. Marakhlin was gasp¬ 
ing for breath. Then we all said that we were 
delighted with the wonderful news and con¬ 
gratulated the Comrade Deputy Minister.’ 

‘And none of you raised any objections ? 
asked Ludmila, collecting the soup-plates. 

‘We gave him bloody hell. Director of Opera¬ 
tions said that there was nothing to spy about. 
No .secrets left. We know everything worth 
knowing. And much more. We are inundated 
with utter rubbish, with completely usele.ss 
reports on unimportant subjects.’ 

‘He .said that ?’ 

‘You bet he did.’ 

‘In so many words ?’ 

‘Don't be dumb, Ludmila. He said that our 
devoted and con.scientious agents were doing 
their admirable best as it was and he wondered 
if some more woi'k by our devoted men wouldn’t 
meet the requirements instead of increasing 
their number ? Makarov looked at him coolly 
and asked if Comrade Rushikov was really satis¬ 
fied with the state of affairs and did not think 
that the security of the Soviet Union always 
needed strengthening in order to protect the 
glorious achievements of our people under the 
guiilance of the Party ? Was Comrade Rushikov 
advocating complacency ? — he asked and 
looked .searchingly into his eyes. Rushikov 
as.sured him that he was not advocating com¬ 
placency, that he fully agreed with the Comrade 
Deputy Minister.and congratulated him on his 
foresight, wisdom and success. But he had 
made his point pretty forcefully.’ 

Pretty forcefully. And then you all shut up 
and cleared out ?’ asked Ludmila, bringing in 
the steamed goose. 

‘Steamed goose,’ nodded Seryoshka with 
aiiproval. ‘The one bright s])ot in a gloomy day. 
No. We didn’t shut up and clear out. Director 
of Communications a.sked when the new recruits 
were to depart and was told in two months. He 
remarked that to train new agents — just to 
teach them cyqihering and decyphering messages 
properly — took six months, at least. 

“Then Makarov replied with a load of trash. 
He agreed with him, then shut up. But not 
before (Congratulating him on his foresight, 
wi.sdom and success.’ 

‘And w’^hat did you. Director of Recruiting 
^ and Training, say ?’ 

‘I asked him how the bloody hell did he 
exjiect me to find — let alone train — one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five brand 
new, ignorant bastards in such a short time.’ 

He tasted the goose, then added ■ softly: 


“Those were not ray actual words.’ 

'You ought to have spoken of one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-five ignorant bastards,* 
Ludmila corrected him again. 

‘Makarov asked rae if I lacked confidence 
in the intelligence, zeal and patriotism of Soviet 
youth ? Or perhaps the job was beyond my capa¬ 
city and should be entrusted to someone else ? 

I assured him that I had the utmost confidence 
in the intelligence, zeal and brilliance of our 
young idiots and I should be proud to arrange 
their tuition. Then I congratulated him on his 
foresight, wisdom and success. But I scored 
over the others because I also asked him to 
convey my enthusiastic congratulations to Com¬ 
rade Yu. V. Andropov, Minister of State Security. 
He will not do so, of course, but Yu. V. Andropov 
will listen to the tape-recordings of our session. 
This goose, Ludmila, is almost as good as my 
dear late mother’s.’ 

They went on eating in silence for a minute 
or two. Then Ludmila asked him : ‘What’s the 
position now ?’ 

‘The position is very simple. In view of the 
jealousy between the military intelligence 
people — the GRU and our boys, the KGB — 
on the one hand and between Yu. V. Andropov 
and A. A. Grechko within the Government on 
the other, we have to extend our establishment 
by one thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
— all right; one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five — unwanted, unnecessary, third- 
rate half-witted, untrained bloody bastards. 
This will increase the power and influence of 
the KGB and, after all, that’s the ultimate 
object of all our operations.’ 

‘You are KGB, Seryoshka, too. You should 
be glad that your power is increasing.’ 

‘1 am overjoyed. Don’t you see my problem, 
Ludniila Gregorovna ? First; the enterpri^ is 
doomed to failure because there are no secrets. 
No bloody secrets, Ludmila. After the last war 
we were after the Big Secret, the Nuclear 
Secret and that was something. But now we’ve 
got it. Knowledge of details could still be useful, 
of course, but that’s very different from being 
after the Big Secret. We are so well organized 
that we hear about NATO decisions long before 
President Nixon does. There is nothing left to 
find out — nothing new. Nothing important. 
We don’t know how to keep these blokes busy. 
They spend the State’s money, have a good time 
in Western capitals and inundate the Centre 
with completely worthless reports of intermin¬ 
able length. Secondly, I cannot get the men. 
We cannot screen and check up on one 
thousand six hundred and seventy-five bloody 
bastards in no time — let alone train them. As 
Giadzne told Makarov, to teach them to encode 
and decode messages properly takes six months. 
And what about two dozen other important 
things — still elementary ? Surveillance ; com¬ 
munications ; setting up a network; micro- 
photography, sabotage instructions ? The normal 
training period is two years. Ludmila. Followed 
by two years probationary period. An(l now 
I have to produce more than a thousand men 
in a couple of months. These people will be 
fools. We are giving hostages to the Western 




counter-espionage agencies. They’ll have a 
field-day and gloat. And who will be blamed ? 
Kicked out? Called a traitor? A saboteur? 
Yu. V. Andropov? Or Makarov? No fear. Me. 
Sergey Alexandrovitch Orlovsky. I will be sent 
to Siberia as an enemjr of the people. Or pen¬ 
sioned off in disgrace if I'm lucky. 'That’s the 
position, Ludmila. Bring in the last course.’ 

Ludmila went out and did not return for a 
long time. 

‘Ludmila!’ Seryoshka shouted. 'What are 
you doing?’ 

She came back with the Malakov cream and 
replied, ‘Thinking.’ 

He tasted the cream and said : ‘Not half as 
good as my mother’s.’ 

Ludmila murmured something uncompli¬ 
mentary about the deceased. 

‘What were you thinking about ?’ Seryoshka 
asked. 

‘About these matters. There’s no problem. 
You’ll be all right.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Don’t worry about the agents not having 
enough to do. They will always have enough 
to do. The Western imperialists may not keep 
them all that busy; but they will keep one 
another busy. Once you increase your 
establishment, so will the GRU. Consequentl 3 '^ 
one quarter of your new agents will be busy 
keeping an eye on the new GRU agents. Then 
they will have to spy on one another. About 
half of them will be busy doing that. That will 
take care of about a thousand agents out of the 
one thousand two hundred and seventy-five. 
Surely, you can find jobs for a wretched two 
hundred and seventy-five new men ?’ 

‘Well, .there is something in that..’ 

‘Have you ever heard of Professor Parkinsov?’ 

‘Arkady Fyedorovich Parkinsov, Professor of 
State Administration at Minsk University ? The 
man who won two Stalin Prizes ?’ 

‘It wasn’t his fault. In spite of that, he Ls a 
brilliant man. He invented one of the most 
important economic laws of the century. ‘Work 
expands so as to fill the time available for its 
completion.” Or something like that. So don’t 
worry. Where there are agents there will always 
be work. The more the merrier.’ 

‘You are a damn’ clever woman, Ludmila. 
This Malakov cream is better than I first 
thought. My mother’s wasn’t much better. But 
although what you say may be true, it does not 
solve all my problems.’ 

‘I’ve told you : you have no problems.’ 

‘Oh, don’t I ?’ 

‘No, you don’t. You say you have nothing 
to spy on?’ 

‘Not a bloody thing.’ 

‘Then it doesn’t matter if your agents are 
inefficient. It’s when people are going to do 


something that you need to train people well. 

They don’t need more than two months train¬ 
ing for doing nothing.’ 

‘Three. I can have the time-limit extended.’ 

‘No nefed to. Show what a brilliant man you 
are and accept the two months offered,’ said 
Ludmila. 

He went on eating his Malakov cream. 

‘You are a clever bitch, Ludmila. You have 
more sense than the whole Directorate put to¬ 
gether. You are wasting your time in the 
kitchen’. Seryoshka. 

‘And I want to waste my time in the kitchen, 
Seryoshka.’ 

‘A pity. Why ? Because of that regrettable 

misunderstanding? Those two years in the 
camp ? Didn’t they let you out eight years before 
your sentence was up ? Didn’t you receive the 
most splendid apology ? What are you afraid of ?’ 

‘Another splendia apology.’ 

He put his empty plate on hers and the dirty 
cutlery on top, ready to be taken out. But she 
did not move. 

‘Besides I’m not sure I am wasting any time 
in the kitchen, Seryoshka.’ 

‘Your steamed goose is certainly something, 
Ludmila.’ 

‘That’s not what I have in mind. Sometimes 
a woman can do more in the kitchen than six 
members of the KGB Directorate in their office.’ 

‘How ?’ 

But Ludmila did not seem to have heard him 
and remained deep in thought. 

3 

Arkady had been extremely happy when it 
had finally transpired on that ominous day, to¬ 
wards the end of a long-drawn out, tortuous and 
occasionally frightening interview, that he would 
not be sent to Siberia because of the James 
Bond samizdat, but w'as instead to be recruited 
into the KGB as one of the future Russian 
James Bonds. This was the proudest and 
happiest moment of his life, the realization of 
his most cherished dream. And yet, there were 
disturbing features in this dream right from 
the beginning. 

His first errand was to room 318, in the 
basement, where he was received — having 
been kept waiting for an hour and a half — by 
a bespectacled and completely dehydrated 
official the like of whom, he had thought, exist¬ 
ed only in mediocre films. The man informed 
him in a monotonous voice and without once 
raising his eyes from the pile of documents in 
front of him, that his salary would be 31’7 
dollars and 87 cents per month. 

‘But I thought I was going to London,’ 
Arkady replied in astonishment. 

‘You are going to London, capital of Great 
Britain.’ 

‘I thought,’ Afkady added more timidly, 
‘that they had the pound sterling there.’ 

‘Thev do.’ 

‘And that the dollar was the currency of the 
Ameri^n imperialists.’ 

‘It is,' nodded the dehydrated comrade. Then 9 



he added; 'Don’t you know that the security 
services of the U.S.S.R. conduct all their trans¬ 
actions in dollars ? We have always done so.’ 
He sounded proud of it. 

‘But why ?’ asked Arkady astonished. 

‘I don’t know why. I never asked. It never 
occurred to me to ask. But if you wish I can 
try to find out for you from the Deputy 
Director of Finance. He said this without a 
trace of irony, menace or courtesy. And he still 
did not raise his eyes to look at the man sitting 
opposite him. 

‘317 dollars 87 cents amount to 274 roubles 
57 kopeks. One dollar is 86 and a half kopeks 
and a hundred roubles come to 46.93 pounds 
sterling. The dollar has recently been devalued. 
This means that you start with a seven per 
cent cut in your salary.’ 

He had looked forward to his course in un¬ 
armed combat but this, it turned out, was not 
part of the curriculum. He had dreaded handl¬ 


ing firearms, being terrified of pistols and rifles 
and even more terrified that others might 
notifie his ♦error. He need not have worried. 
He saw neither pistol nor rifle. A great deal 
of the pupils’ time was spent going through, 
once again, the History of the Communist (Bol¬ 
shevik) Party of the Soviet Union. He had 
learnt it at elementary school ; at .secondary 
school; at a folk dancing course; at the chess- 
club. As he had been born in 1952, this history 
had changed somewhat during his lifetime but 
he neither notKCd nor cared about such minor 
details. You could wake him up at 3.30 in the 
morning and he could tell you all about the 
split in 1903 within the Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party and he could enumerate all the 
dozen valid reasons why Lenin was always 
right and Plekhanov always wrong; he knew 
why the Bolsheviks were the saviours of the 
proletariat and the Mensheviks villainous male¬ 
factors ; he knew that the Turkmen and Uzbek 
republics joined the original four in 1924; he 
knew all the crimes of Trotsky (although he 
did not know that Trotsky had anything to do 
with the foundation of the Red Army) and the 
treachery of Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin and 
the rest. In other words he knew everything 
he was supposed to know and did not mind 
going over the same well-worn ground yet again. 
In fact, he expected it. He learnt all these 
things as a Western child learns about the Old 
Testament. Some children find it more interest¬ 
ing than others; some believe it more readily 
than others. In any case it is something that 
happened — if it happened at all — long, long 
10 ago, got mixed up with legends and does not 


matter much. But you have to know about it in 
order to pass exams and get on in life. Arkady 
had no objection to it, he only- regretted that 
they had to spend so much time on Kautsky’s 
villainy instead of learning judo. But if there 
was nothing wrong in going through the History 
of the Party all over again, he was certainly 
taken aback when they started teaching him 
book-keeping. What had book-keeping to do 
with espionage ? Surely Gordon Lor^aue never 
did any book-keeping; or the Abels ; or James 
Bond ? His head was whirling with expressions 
he had never heard : records of original entry; 
bank reconciliation statements; sinking funds ; 
repairs reserve ; wasting assets. 

They were taught other subjects, too, more 
obviously related to their future tasks. Encod¬ 
ing and dec(xling messages, for example. He 
had looked forward to this subject but it turn¬ 
ed out to be a great disappointment. It was 
exasperatingly complicated, with its many 
built-in safeguards, an exercise which never 
failed to give him a splitting headache. Com¬ 
rade Protopopoy, who took the class, was very 
impatient with them : he could encode and 
decipher messages at an impressive speed. They 
had a feeling that he was almost always wrong 
but who could check up on him ? 

The most interesting of all their subjects 
was Life in Britain. They were taught British 
habits, customs and manners. Once there, they 
were expected to behave naturally, with feasy 
grace, and to move among the locals as one of 
them. This subject w^as taught by a Mr. 
McRoberts, an Englishman. He said he was 
Irish but who cared and, in any ca.se, what was 
the difference ? He was seventy-six years old 
but a young seventy-six, looking not a day old¬ 
er than seventy-four. He was one of the few 
survivors — if not the only one — of the British 
engineers of the ’twenties, and his great claim 
to fame was that he had been one of Lenin’s 
friends ; or had at least talked to him ; or, any¬ 
way, had seen him from quite near. He was 
not one of the regular instructors for newly 
recruited KGB agents but had been brought in 
for the present emergency. He had a textbook, 
Little Ladies and Real Gentlemen, The Complete 
FAiquette, by the Hon. U. T. Billington-Hoare, 
O.B.E., published in London in 1927. He was 
very conscientious in teaching the class how to 
address the second son of an earl, or a peeress 
in her own right, and how to speak to servants. 
He explained that a titled lady had to be 
addressed as ‘Your Ladyship’ but a Knight 
must on no account be addressed as Tour 
Sirship’. He found this irresistibly funny, re¬ 
peated it several times and laughed louder and 
louder after each repetition. They were taught 
how to address envelopes to the Very Rev., The 
Dean of St. Paul’s, d.d., and His Excellency, the 
Viceroy of India. Mr. McRoberts was careful 
to remind them that this post was not fill^ at 
the moment but he was a conscienticHis man, 
anxious to prepare his pupils for all evenutal- 
ities. They were taught how to behave at silver 
weddings, what tips to give in boarding houses, 
in hotels and on cruises, how to treat servants 
in general and how to drink soup noiselessly. 



Mr. McRoberts emphasized that it was import¬ 
ant in Britain to open all conversations with a 
casual reference to the weather and never to 
refuse a royal invitation, called a command, 
and never to put a knife into one’s mouth. 
Arkady wondered about the weather. What on 
earth can you possibly say about the weather ? 

‘Oh well..,. Mr. McRoberts replied when 
Arkady asked him, ‘just a casual remark. When 
it's raining, you say: “It’s raining”. When it’s 
cold you say : “It’s cold”. When it’s snowing, 
you say : “It’s snowing”. It’s not so difficult.’ 

‘It’s not difficult,’ said Arkady, ‘but isn’t it 
superfluous ?’ • 

Now it was Mr. McRobert’s turn to be 
astonished. 

‘Superfluous ? Why should it be superfluous?' 

‘Do you have to tell a man over there that 
it is cold when it is cold ?’ 

‘That reminds me,’ Mr. McRoberts said, 
instead of replying to the question, ‘that you 
must never contradict anyone about the weather. 
Whatever he says goes.’ 

Arkady put his hand up. 

‘Yes?’ asked Mr. McRoberts impatiently. 

‘Even if, during a heat-wave in July, some¬ 
one says; “It’s snowing”, you still must not 
contradict him ?’ 

‘God, no,’ replied Mr. McRoberts. (All 
KGB instructors and other employees were 
fond of invoking the Deity.) ‘But no one would 
do that. No Englishman would. Any more than 
calling you ‘Your Sirship”.’ 

In the sixth week of the course it took a turn 
which was more to Arkady’s taste in being more 
spy-like, but which was so tiresome that he 
hardly enjoyed it. He had never forgotten, of 
course, the ban on mentioning his name or per¬ 
sonal background to anyone and he obeyed it 
conscientiously. Now the pupils began to be 
called out of the classroom, one by one, and when 
it was Arkady’s turn he knew that he was going 
tfl have an individual interview and some 
special tuition from one of the high-ups. The 
KGB man who had come for him knocked on 
the door of room 383, also in the basement, 
opened it and showed him in. Behind the desk 
there was a dark man with a fearful moustache 
and piercing eyes, wearing a captain’s uniform. 
He looked at Arkady for a long time as if he 
wanted to transfix him with his eyes, then said : 
‘You are Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov.’ 

‘No, sir,’ Arkady replied brightly and help¬ 
fully, ‘I am Arkady Dimitrievich Nikitin.’ 

The dark eyes flashed menacingly : ‘Don’t 
argue with me, man !’ 

Arkady stood to attention. 

‘Who are you ?’ the Captain asked. 

‘Arkady Dunitrievich Nikitin,’ said, Arkady, 
but timidly this time. 

The Captain banged his fist on the table so 
violently that it sounded like a shot from a gun. 

‘Who are you ?’ he roared. 

‘Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov.’ 

‘You were bom,* the Captain went on in a 
normal voice, ‘in 1951, in Kaluga, Your father 
was a blacksmith, your mother the daughter of 
a kulak from Yefremov. At the age of six the 
• family moved to Bezhetsk — ’ 


Arkady was ordered to memorize every tiny 
detail of his new past, so that he would able 
to refer to it without hesitation. He was given 
all the necessary papers and documents : a 
birth-certificate, a university degree, an identity 
card, references from his last three employers. 
All the papers looked genuine-and well-used 
— and indeed they were perfectly genuine. 

‘Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov is a real man,’ 
the Captain told him. ‘Or at least, he was, until 
this morning. And these are his real papers. 
And this is his real life sto^.’ 

Arkady wondcied why, if he was going to 
London as a legal, they" had to disguise him 
under the identity of an executed traitor. But 
he could not ask the Captain any questions and 
most certainly not that one. In any case, he 
was so tired of ixinsion .schemes and book-keep¬ 
ing that he was grateful even for his pointless 
cloak-and-tlagger stuff. 

‘Come back to see me at 3 p.m. next Tuesday,’ 
the Captain said, ‘You may go now.’ 


Arkady, Smetona and Protopopov entered the 
Conference Hoorn, followed by Boris and the 
other two members of his group. ArkadJ' was 
surprised by the large number of people 
already there. There were about one hundred 
and fifty men in the room. If each group of 
three repre.sented a class of twenty-five.. .. 
but he was too perturbed and confused to make 
calculations. 

Orlovsky’s secretary — a man wearing the_ 
uniform of a Captain of the KGB — entered" 
the room and called the motley crowd to atten¬ 
tion. A few seconds later Orlovsky himself 
appeared, also in a splendid uniform. He 
mounted the daLs and gazed searchingly at the 
boys. Each of them felt as if the Comrade 
Director were .scrutinizing him personally for 
ages. Then Orlovsky sat down and began to 
speak. Everybody else in the room remained 
standing. 

‘You should feel greatly honoured to have 
been selected for this work. You will be serv¬ 
ing the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics 
abroad, in the imperialist West, exposed to 
many dangers and temptations.’ He went on 
for d few minutes talking about patriotism and 
duty, and the nobility of the KGB’s task, quot¬ 
ing Lenin at a rate of about three quotes a 
minute. He said that it had been his great 
desire for a long time vastly to increase the 
number of agents abroad and he was extremely 
grateful to Deputy Minister Makarov for agree¬ 
ing to his proposals. 

‘Most of you will be steadfast and reliable; 
some of you will be outstanding; and — who 
knows — one or two of you may become famous 
spies.’ 

Everyone in the room tried to say with a 
solemn face: ‘I’ll be the one. Comrade.* 
Orlovsky went on : 

‘Some of you may find this expression, 
“famous spy” curious. A contradiction. It used 
to be so; not any more. Once upon a time our 
country — and all countries — used to deny 
spies were employed at all. Not any more 11 



Our profession has risen in respectability. It 
has become an acknowledged profession like 
medicine or the army. Our best spies, quite 
rightly, are feted, respected, interviewed by 
the press and encouraged to write their 
memoirs, Rudolf Abel’s is a greatly honoured 
name throughout the Soviet Union, and he has 
published two celebrated essays about his 
exploits. Comrade Vladimir Semichastny 
wrote an important work about the burdens 
and responsibilities of our great profession. 
Comrade Gordon Lonsdale wrote his story and 
had it serialized in the capitalist West, thus 
bringing in piles of despised but necessary 
currency to our Socialist fatherland.. Kim 
Philby, the Englishman, is widely respected 
from Minsk to Vladivostok; And Richard Sorge 
was, of course, the greatest of them all, a Hero 
of the Soviet Union. A street in our beautiful 
capital has been named after him: you must 
have walked along it many times. A four- 
kopek stamp was even issued some years ago 
to commemorate his achievements. Such are 
the heights we can reach nowadays. But there 
are depths, too. If the heights are dazzling, 
the depths are terrifying. The punishment of 
treachery is death. Death to the traitor; 
possibly to his wife ; his children ; his mother ; 
his father. You’d better bear this in mind. 
Treachery means death. And I prefer to call 
failure treachery.’ 

Quite a few of them felt like going home. 

The imperialist West is a horrible, de¬ 
graded, sad plaix*. In Great Britain, once you 
get away from the centre of the big cities, you 
will often see .starving workers and peasants 
in the gutter while rich lords, duchesses and 
businessmen pass them by, spitting at them. 
In France they laugh in their faces, ironically. 
In West Germany the revanchists are inces¬ 
santly engaged in preparing for a new war. 
You will find the misery, the squalor, the 
poverty, the exploitation of the West repulsive 
and you will^ f^el proud to be citizens of the 
greatest Swialist state in the world.’ 

They all looked him straight in the eye and 
started to feel proud already. 


‘You may find it extremely difficult to resist 
the lure of the West.’ 

Arkady felt slightly puzzled. The lure of 
filth, misery, poverty and squalor ? 

‘The Western capitalists are clever and 
cuiming. They disguise their poverty as riches ; 
their misery as happiness; their tyranny as 
freedom. And they use words with devilish 
skill. You must beware of words over there 
because every word of theirs is a lie. They 
call our just wars “aggre.ssion"; the liberation 
of Czechoslovakia "oppression”; the help offer¬ 
ed to friendly Hungary in 1956 “invasion”. 
They try to convince us that their bourgeois 
nationalism is not just a form of exploitation; 
on the other hand they call the treacherous 
secessionism of Ukrainians, Latvians, etc., "true 
nationalism.” We call this double-talk. Bour¬ 
geois democracy has nothing to do with true 
democracy. They make great play about their 
3^2 parliament: a cunning imperialist way of 


oppressing the working masses. They decide 
once every few years which members of the 
ruling class should misrepresent the people. 
This has nothing to do with our own parlia¬ 
ment, representing the real interests of work¬ 
ers and peasants. Temptations will abound. 
But you must never waver, not for a moment. 
You will be guided. And watched.’ He paused 
for a moment- and repeated : ‘Watched.’ 

‘Socialist justice has mellowed in the last 
few years. We are strong enough to be merciful 
and humane. Criminals — who criticize the 
leadership, read subversive literature or repeat 
destructive jokes — are no longer shot, just sent 
for twenty or twenty-five years to corrective 
labour camps in the Arctic Regions, for re¬ 
education. But for a defector from our ranks 
there is only one punishment. Death. And if 
we cannot reach him immediately, we reach 
him later. A year later. A decade later. He 
can never sleep in peace. His next day may 
always be his last. And we can always reach 
his family. If they die, he is their murderer.’ 

‘Thank you, Comrades,’ he concluded some¬ 
what abruptly, stood up and walked briskly out 
of the room. 

Arkady went home feeling unhappy and 
anxious. 

Others under pressure drink. Arkady made 
love. He ran to Olga Makarova, his charming 
young colleague, made love to her and left her 
in rather a hurry. He ru.shed on to Clara 
Yakonova, laid her, and hurried on without so 
much as bidding her good-bye. He dropped in 
on Martha Sluys, gave her a good if somewhat 
breathle.ss, rummaging and then wandered out 
of her flat like a sleepwalker. Finally he looked 
up an abandoned and half-forgotten mistress, 
Vera Russikova, with whom he spent the night. 
All this calmed him somewhat. 

4 ‘Passport, please,’ said the immigration officer 
impersonally. 

Arkady handed over his passport The 
immigration officer was a man of just over 
thirty, clean-shaven, pleasant looking and 
wearing a dazzling elegant uniform. 

‘How long are you going to stay in this 
country?’ the officer asked, still turning the 
pages of the passport. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

The immigration officer changed the subject 

‘What’s your job here?’ 

Arkady, always inclined to speak the truth, 
felt like saying T am a spy. Not a dangerous 
one, in fact an absolute beginner. Nevertheless, 
I expect to do a bit of spying,’ but he did not 
say this, he came out with another perfectly 
truthful statement. 

‘I’m a member of the' Russian Trade 
Mission.’ 

to be continued 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 75: PLAIN 


ACROSS 

1 Either half of aomeofwatorwnentiofMd (4) 

4 End of lucidesa vessel, lost at see (8) 

10 Nasty achy paitt or digital inflammation (10) 

11 Tussle in school play brings colour to one's cheeks (5) 
12An old draam; number of sins involviitg women (6) 

14 A mother bird’s are where they should be (7) 

If Girl intoxicated with men, an impish sprite (7) 

15 Crowd of spectators in, say. Princes St (4) 

18 Oak panelling in wagons lit (English) (8) 

21 Play: class It Euripides’ first, p<^bly (8) 

23 It should register heavy weight about right (4) 

24 Gifts which include bits of nougat and butterscotch? (7) 

27 Once V.A.T.'8 working, it doesn't buy mpch (7) 

20 It's in flawed marble, most of hand in colour (6) 

30 Subject to thrill (5) 

31 Self-service store (10) 

32 Lament about having no pence, as before, when it's 
your round (8) 

33 An old square yard with new grass in front (4) 

DOWN 

1 Burdie that'll be loosed about noon (5) 

2 27 X100 vineyards? One's in love (8) 

3 Young sheep making a noise like a pig (4) 

4 It secures angler's hook, sharp, on the Tweed (5) 

5 Black up in bits of powdered cork tike a pigmy (6) 

61 was a soak; I've reformed with tea (7) 

7 Candle: warden's to con with it (6) 

8 Rest disturbed, one's looking round-activating it (9) 

9 Incurred disturbed rest-thanks to them? (7) 

13 Scottish frost's crush gripping damaged rue (9) 

17 Aircraft for all to see got up In the air and round (8) 

18 Old blue (Cantab?) giving advice to golfer re ball, 
we hear? (7) 

19 Springboks continue innings? I’m extra cover, 
defensive (7) 

20 New beer, part of refreshment I relish (6) 

22 E.g. grilled fish, about 2} lb (6) 

25 Spoonful, as it were? One of marron glacd is (5) 

26 Spread out kill including half a brace of pheasant (5) 

28 Cuisine has excellent flavour— he must be the tops (4) 
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AZED No-73: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

7. big A; 10i ally-g In lag 
a m.; 1A buH-bat (qq^; 
2A Ts Synwhony No. 2 
‘The Uttw Runlan'; 

94, gs(t)-romanca; 


SI, omicron anag.; >1. fitst 
letters A lit.: iS, ahoa-atring 
(qv.). 


Ablal(her);S, rye-com 
(qqv.): A C-AuUs (where I 
was 'sacrificed'); 1A anag. 
lass e a Itt.; % rebecfca), 
{% Haro(ld.): 99, gam 
krav-H 


Prlaawinnata appear with 
Everyman Crosaword in 
Th» Observer. 


/^IJCOQ by HARRY 
VA n coo GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 2 



meek tepSer-bem^ioiM the game gstt 


lit 


Tlie attacker attacked 

There are certain great piayers. In par¬ 
ticular those who delight and exoal In the 
attack, who are uneasy in dafanoe. They 
may be fully equipped m the technique of 
defence but even ao they do not IHis to 
defend and will go to great langths to avoid 
a detenaivs altuatlon. Such a player, when 
1 was a young mastei'. was the great Rudolf 
SpMmann. Iw wrote a book cm the art of 
sacrifice and conducted many a brilliant 
attack to a glorioua conclusion. But once 
he was on the receiving end he was far 
from happy, as, tor example, in the famous 
game in which he was defeated by Capa- 
blanoa at New York In 1927. 

A very similar player In this reapect is 
that genius of attack, the former world 
Champion. Mikhail Tal. Realising that he 
is not in Ms Mement In detonce. he does 
Ml that he can to wrest the inMativa frcmi 
Ms opponant and it has been said that no 
one In the htotory of the game has bean ao 
quick In gaining the inlUaiivs. 

But air the asma, the fact that ha taels 
handieappad whan defending, does wart 
an influanoeonhiaptay.'niiaappaarsmoat 
nottcaaMy in the wilowing game which 
was ptayad In the matoh^rnament of 
aslactad Soviet taams at Moaeow Iasi April. 
WMta: J. Baiaahov. Black; M. TM. 

Sicilian Datanoa. 

1. P-K4. P-QB4; A Kt-KBS. P-Q3; 
A P-Q4. PxP: C KtxP, Kt-KBS: 
A ra-OBA P-tm; A B-KS. P-RA 
7. B-K2. Q-K; A P-BA P-OKM; 
A B-BA B-KO; 1A P-QRA QKl-fK; 


11. Q-K2, R-B1; 1A 0-0. P-K4; 
aggressively played; but simply 12. . . 
B—K2 was pratarabis as iww White has 
the square KBS tor Ms Knight. 

1A PxP. OKtxP; 1A K-R1. B-K2; 1A 
Kt-BS. 0-0: 1A OR-Q1. K1-B6; 17. 
B-04. QR-K1; 1A Q-BA Kt-M; 19. 
Q-Kt3. P-Kt3:aO.B-KA K-R1;21.B-R6. 
R-KKtl; 22. KtxB. QxKt; 23. B-KiS. 
From now on Black's weaknaas on the 
Mack squares becomes mors and more 
ftccttntusMd. 

2A . . .. Q—K3; necessary, as White was 


threatening the eventual win of a piece 
byQ-R4. 

24. 0-B2. Kt(B3)-Q2; 2A Q-QA P-B3; 
29. B-B4. Kt-BS; 27. P-QKt3. KtxP; 
2A Q-R7. B-B1; ». RxP. 0-B2; 2A 
KR-Q1, R-K2: 21. Kt-Q5. R-K3; 3A 
Kl-Kt6. daolsfva, ho weve r Black now 
plays he must loaa a piece. 

3A .... RxR; SARxR. KtxP; 2A KtxB, 
R-Kt2; 9A Kt-KtA Kl-B4r and Black 
raaigns. Tlwra ere signs at me and of the 
gwne to Indicate that Tal must have bean 
In great lime trouble. 


ifortiim 

From the 1972 British (^tamplonahlp 
Tournament at Brighton. 

WhHa; Cordan. Black: Farland. 

Sicilian Oainnce 

1. P-K4. P-QB4; A P-QBA Kt-KBS; 
A P-KA Kt-04; A P-CM, PxP; 
A B-aB4. O-K; A Q-IO. NI-MI3: 
T.B-QAW-BA’AKI'-BAP'-KAAPxP. 
tasOPtUmwaieMBitA - ^.... A"., 
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HE BEST REASON TO BUY 
COMFIT IS TO LET YOURSELF 
FORGET YOU'RE WEARING 
A SANITARY TOWEL 


Every woman likes to forget it's 
that certain time of the month. 

And only Comfit works at 


'Aingyouffget: '' /^ 

-^ absorbing ten tUi^s its weight. 

than others. 

being softer, incrediblyjcfter. 
^fO \By being compact en&ugh to avoid 


*1 mV W By putting a stop 0 your wondering 
*. . ■ ^ ^mmt to do with it when you're through 
%\ : wUhit. 

^ >* f By being flushable. 

% ? “ : By being forgettable. By being Comfitl 


A Qwlit* Prodwt •» . . „ 

ChiuiM Hodin (Wm) Lid.. 0®*- 



ff^^anit^y Towel 
^t ddesn'Lni^e 
its present felt! 


THE 
PRICE & 
THE 
VALUE 

IT is perhaps in the nature of things that 
few things happen naturally. I cannot 
otherwise explain why I should have met, 
and Jater almost liked, a man like Ghulam 
Ali. He used to frequent a Calcutta bar 
where, at that point of time, a quarter of 
a century ago, I was an habitue, almost. 
Mr. Ghulam Ali with his two bottles of 
beer. Becks or Remmcr, and me with my 
three small Haigs, Mr. Krishnamachari 
not having then been heard of. Usually 
we were at different tables but one 
evening we found ourselves together. His 
English was indifferent and conversation 
with him difficult, my Hindustani being 


It was cold; and I accepted Ghulam's 
offer of a drop at my place which was not 
far away. He had already got a taxL We 
got in. I told the driver where to go; and 
immediately, rather peremptorily, Ghulam 
asked me to shut up and let him decide 


murney. 
bout tne 


the course of our journey. Alcohol had 
by then given me about the same amount 
of serenity as it had ^ven Ghulam various 
unpredictable stimulii. We drove on. To 
me it seemed a long drive. To my guide 
and companion, not long or fast enough 
as he kept telling the bearded driver. 
‘Yey gaddi bha^ keo nehi?” This 
question, oft-repeated, was not always 
politely answered by Sardarji. Perhaps 
he was as indifferent to the proceedings 
as I was. 

Neither knowing nor much caring 
whither we were going, I gave myself the 
rest I needed and pretended to be asleep. 
(It is so much easier to pretend than to 
live.) When Ghulam Ali woke me up, 
we were somewhere in North Calcutta 
which, it appeared, had only recently 
come to life. I was not a total stranger 
to the area; and Ghulam’s honourable 
intentions became clear as he said, '‘Burra 
saa'b, now you will have to do the talking. 
The girl is a Bengali. I speak no Bengali, 
but I will start the bargaining in my 
Hindustani”. Having worked hard to 
learn a little English for many years of 
my life, I was suddenly made to realize 
that Bengali has its uses too. I was almost 


poorer. flattered. 

For reasons unknown to this day. Through what looked like a dark tunnel 
Ghulam Ali one evening came to my table I was taken to the first floor of a pretty 

and introduced himself with a modesty ancient building where illumination seem- 
rare in drinking places. That’s how I got ed limited, not necessarily because of the 
his name and little besides except that he landlord’s neglect. The verandah over- 
was from Cutch, a Muslim then in busi- looked a courtyard completely dark; but 
ness in Calcutta. None of this could I hold Ghulam apparently knew his way. He 
against him. My own name was too com- knocked at the right door and it was 
plicated for him. Soon he said he would promptly opened. As he had said, he 
call me Burra Saa’b. I saw no reason to started the bargaining in his language, 
object. I may have been mildly pleased. The two parties obviously had met before. 
In Hindi and Urdu, a mixed language “Arati”, Ghulam said with what could 
quite familiar in polite society in undivid- pass for a genuine emotion. The response 
ed India, Ghulam asked me if he could seemed less than warm ; but then I am not 
have the honour of standing me a drink, a good judge of emotions as expressed in 
Politeness demanded that I answered in the equivocal idiom of facial movements, 
the negative. I did. But politeness, like I could see, however, that Arati had an 
all cultivated virtues, only our vices being attractive face set on a little body. Under 
natural, dissolve under certain physical the tube light, made more effective by 
conditions. Alcohol tends to bring out the the surrounding darkness, her eyes did 
best in us, if there is anything good in u.s, most of the speaking. It was clear that 
which is not to be taken for granted, as she did not care much for her customer 
well as the worst in us, of which qualities who had, in the taxi, passed on to me a 

we are not often in short supply. hundred crisp one-rupee notes. This was 

Ghulam Ali said, ‘‘Burra Saa’b, you one of his passions. He hated handling 

must have a drink with me. I insist”. old notes. There was something erotic 

‘‘I said ‘nyet’, ‘non’, ‘nein’ and ‘nehi’ about his handling of currency. He paid 

but Ghulam would have none of my his bill in the bar with new one-rupee 
multi-lingual negatives. The drink had notes; and only then the transaction 
been ordered and was soon served. One satisfied him. He wanted satisfaction, 
, drink led to another. It was not until after as much from the Governor of the 
10 p.m. that we left the bar into a Park Reserve Bank of India as from Arati. 

16 Street that was not at the time overlit. The ensuing argument ireemed inter- 



minable. Arati demanded thirty rupees. 
Ghulam thought twenty was quite enough. 
That’s what he had paid last time. Arati 
said, “Yes ; but I don’t want you. You 
create trouble ; and I don’t want it again’’. 
These references to the past were mainly 
meaningless to me, for I had no knowledge 
of the nature of the trouble Ghulam was 
being alleged to have created. He had 
enough Hindustani or Bengali to tell me 
that he had never made any trouble 
(jhamela) and that if he had he would not 
repeat it; but the fee had to remain 
twenty. My. assignment was to translate 
this promise of good behaviour into 
Bengali. 

I was by then a little tired, perhaps 
also a little thirsty; but I did my best. 
I was able to persuade Arati, such is the 
power of the Bengali language, that 
Ghulam would behave himself. If he did 
not, she had only to come to the roof to 
complain to me ; in any event, she knew 
by now that I was Ghulam’s cashier. I 
said I would make it thirty if she would 
let me have a bit of quiet and peace on 
the roof with a bottle of beer beside me. 
The deal was through; and I retired to 
the roof with a bottle of beer as Ghulam 
entered Arati’s room (one of its walls 
adorned by a picture of Kali and another 
by a photograph of Mahatma Gandhi). 

My beer and I were getting along 
reasonably well. Inside Arati’s room 


there was apparently less harmony. In 
about twenty minutes a not very well 
covered Arati came up to the roof. Her 
face, of which I could see only a small 
part, looked angry. She was not speak¬ 
ing the Bengali I had learnt from 
Bankim or Tagore ; but she left me in no 
doubt that Ghulam had not behaved as 
promised. Would I now honour my 
undertaking in his behalf or would she 
get her friends out to deal with the 
fellow whose parentage seemed to bother 
her more than somewhat ? A brothel is 
hardly the place where one would expect 
such moral questions raised and de¬ 
bated. I was an\-way in no mood for 
debate. I wanted" out, as I understand 
they say in parts of America which is not 
really a vast political or financial 
brothel, Watergate notwithstanding. 
These distant associations were cut 
short by Arati, w'ho could be shrill in 
her transparent underclothes. Her bare 
breasts added to the oratorial effort, of 
which neither Mozart nor Beethoven 
has left decipherable notations. 

The impression yet grew on me, 
through the noise Arati made and my 
beer did not, that my departure, with 
Ghulam Ali, of course, would not be 
greatly regretted. Ghulam had by then 
joined us on the roof and seemed to 
express the same doubts about Arati’s 
origins as she had earlier done about his. 


Maks sure your giri has a good head 
on her shoulders .\burs! ^.... 


You need a good head of ' 
hair, Hendeome and healthy. 

Hair with a tot of life; a lot of 
bounce. Hair that etay* the way 
you want it to. 

You need protein-enriched 
Brylcreem. The only hair dreaaing 
that caree for both: good 
grooming and hair health. 


Brylcreem is non-atieky and 
non-greaey. Keepe your hair amartly 
in place. Invitte her fiirgera 
through your hair. 

And to atrengthen hair 
roota and nouriah your hair, ^ 
Brylcreem haa protein in it. 

Good tpooming ia posaiWa 
only if your hair ia healthy. 

Beamart. . 

Uaa prottifl-enricbad f 
Bryioreem. 




The language of these exchanges was not 
edifying ; but very basic moral questions 
were again raised on the roof of that 
whorehouse which I am sure I cannot 
find again. Do I want to, after a quarter 
of a century ? She must be twenty-five 
years older. I keep forgtitting, or try not 
\o j-eniind me, that something like 
twenty-five years must have been added 
to my age too. Such reflections came to 
mind at recalling. On that night in Sona- 
gachi, Ghulam Ali and Arati (was she a 
Ghosh or a Chatterjee ? 1 cannot remem¬ 
ber) called me to action. I am not a 
Kissinger, nor was meant to be ; but I 
had to mediate. I asked Ghulam to get 
out and leave the rest to me. 

“But, Burra Saa’b, I can’t leave you 
here all by yourself. This bitch and her 
goondahs are quite capable of killing you. 

1 never desert my friends”. The loyalty 
was more touching than helpful, for I 
could get my exit permit from Arati only 
with Ghulam out of sight. Truth to tell, 
no part of the business of a story-teller, 

1 was at that moment rather fond of 
Arati; and she seemed kinder to me at 
tliat moment than she had apparently 
been to Ghulam earlier in the proceedings. 

I wanted to kiss her. Her partially visible 
lips had told me that she might not be 
unwilling; but she must first get rid of 
the “beast", my friend Ghulam. Auections 
do not grow only in luscious gardens in 
Kashmir. The deserts, the nearest things 
tt) brothels in terms of human emotions, 
grow only cacti. On that night, so many 
years ago, 1 thought I found a rose. Arati 
did not fall in love with me. She could 
not afford to. I did not fall in love with 
her ; I only wanted brief intimacy, and she 
wanted no more — apait from the fee 
’which I held in my pocket. I asked 
Ghulam to go down and get a taxi. 

“But what about you ? I can’t leave 
you alone”. 

I said I would look after myself. If he 
stayed both of us might be in trouble. 
Ghulam tcK)k the hint and went down 
when Arati and I could conclude an 
evening’s unjoyous encounter. I kissed 
her. 1 touched her firm breasts in an avun¬ 
cular way. I do not believe she enjoyed 
either exercise any more than I did. 
Pleasure is the last commodity you get 
in a place purveying pleasure. It’s better 
at a butcher’s, who gives you slices of 
cooked ham or a drug store that has 
Alkaseltzer. 

“What do you want, chum, pleasure 
or relief ? I am not in the happiness 
bii.siness”. I hod heard these words, which 
Arati did not utter. She gave me relief, 
which Is more than what I have got out 
life under British rule or since independ¬ 
ence. Arati was no more in love with 
me than 1 was with her. Her lips and 
breasts yet gave me a sensation almost 
pleasurable. But all the time there was 


Ghulam to think of. What he had done 
by way of disbehaviour I had no means 
of knowing. Perhaps new experiments 
in a generally boring act suggested by post 
cards bought on Chowringhee. Arati, a 
real and honest pro, wanted an early settle¬ 
ment ; and our hands, lips and breasts 
were soon parted. I paid her thirty 
rupees, no less; and she disappeared into 
her room with only the faintest sugges¬ 
tion of regret or any emotion resembling 
that. I saw no leason for complaint as I 
got into the taxi Ghulam had secured. 
Arati had got her thirty from me and could 
hardly care less about us. 

She was as right as I was wrong, as it 
appeared later. Ghulam was unhappy; 
he had called her names. The origins of 
the frustration must have been complex; 
and I was at that point of time all for 
simplicity. 1 said, “Khuda hafiz. Let’s go 
home now”. Ghulam said, “Arati was a 
bad girl”. I wanted no argument. It 
would have taken too long to convince 
Ghulam that if Arati had not been a “bad 
girl”, she would hardly have accepted nim 
for the evening. It may be something of 
a compliment to human nature that we 
expect the highest virtues from women 
whose favours we buy for a few minutes 
when we are bored with the same 
virtues at home. I said, “Ghulam Ali, 
Arati seemed a nice girl to me. You must 
have been rude with her”. 

“Nice indeed ! Did you pay her ?” 

“Yes”, I said. 

Now we were on Chittaranjan Avenue. 
Ghulam said, “How much did you pay ?” 
I said I had paid thiry. Ghulam immedi¬ 
ately asked the driver to turn back. This 
was too much for me, for I was tired. I 
asked Sardarji to drive on. Ghulam Ali 
was by then angry. 

“Burra Saa’b”, he said, “I am not 
stingy. I don’t worry about another ten 
rupees gone down the drain. But there is 
professional pride”. 

It was not easy to see how pride came 
into it; and I knew nothing about his 
profession. Ghulam Ali enlightened me 
briefly. He said, “Look, during the day I 
buy and sell hides and skins, at the best 
prices. I export them. At night I buy 
human flesh. And I want the best price. 
You have let me down. Let's go back 
and retrieve that ten rupees which you 
had no business to give her without my 
consent”. 

I returned Ghulam’s money to him, 
adding the ten rupees I had paid without 
authorisation. When Ghulam dropped me 
I was poorer by ten rupees but richer by 
an ounce of wisdom on what life is about. 
There are baser professions than tempo¬ 
rary and honorary pimping. Oh no. It was 
not entirely honorary, Ghulam had paid 
for my beer. 

Diganta Majumder 



SUPPOSE you are South in the deal below 
You are playing againal opponents capable 
.of all forms of knavish deception 


♦ Ae43 
V10 8 7 
OAQ96 
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VK62 
O J 10 
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Partner opens a third-hand One Spade 
and passes your response of Two Clubs 
West leads ♦ 10 and the King wins on your 
nght Back comes the Queen of hearts 
If the Queen is from Q J 9 you must duck, 
to avoid three quick losers However, it is 
clear from the general situation that East 
would have attacked hearts whatever his 
holding and may have led the unsupported 
Queen In that case you must cover 
The hand occurred in the final of the 
world team championship and the full 
deal was 


t 10 9 7 
VAJ53 
0 K 8 7 3 
♦ Q7 


$ 


A B 4 3 
10 8 7 
A Q 9 6 
K 8 


N 

W E 
S 


$ 


Q 5 2 
K 6 2 
J 10 

A J 6 S 4 




K J 6 
Q 9 4 


C 5 4 2 
# 10 9 3 2 


Both declarers. Wolff for the Aces and 
Blanch! for 11^. read the position and 
covered with vK When West won and 
nonchalantly underled the Jack, they went 
up with the 101 

Actually, there are logical grounds for 
this play, as may have occurred to readers 
who are familiar with the Principle ol 
Restricted Choice. With V Q J 9. East may 
lead either the Jack or the Queen With 
O 9 X he has no choice but to lead the 
Queen (as the object is to take three tricks 
quickly) Declarer should assume that the 
defender’s choice was restricted, rather 
than that he has exercised a choice in a 
particular way 

To look at It another way. East is more 
likely, at the start, to hold O 9 x or J 9 x 
(two possibilities) than Q J 9 (one possi¬ 
bility) 

Similar reasoning applies when West 
leads low on the second round The possi¬ 
bility of East having had Q J 9 is no longer 
material, as in that case South cannot 
avoid three losers The decisive factor 
now IS that East is more likely to have had 
Q9xor J9xthanQJx 



STAGHORN is one of four species of coral 
featured in a new series from the Tokelau 
Islands, the tiny atolls which lie in the 
central Pacific, roughly midway between 
New Zealand and California Few countries 
have so modest a stamp-issuing policy as 
the Tokelaus A British protectorate for 
almost a century, they us«ld the stamps ol 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands until 192S. 
when they became a New Zealand respons¬ 
ibility. Their first distinctive stamps were not 
issued until 1948 and still number only 40 
Views of the Islands and local handicrafts 
are featured in some senes but the majority 
have bMn ordinary New Zealand stamps 
inscribed or overprinted 'Tokelau Islands'. 


AFTER 
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he'll turn happily to his 
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A few days after the storm caused by Dharmendra's reported inter¬ 
vention in the Hema-Jeetu affair, I met him shooting with Sharmila 
and Hrishida, looking quite normal, and not the Majnu he was said 
to be resembling, these days. In fact, he seemed bubbling with unusual 
enthusiasm. We found but why. Hrishida, not happy with the pace 
of sh(x>ting, shouted out for a shooting-extension till the night. But 
Dharam suddenly burst into croc^odile tears and begged leave off. Said 
he had a very im{)ortant appointment and could not miss it. Came 
six o’clock and scene over, Dharam dashed off the set, onto Hrishida’s 
feet, bade him namaskar with a hasty good-night and ran off leaving 
Hrishida no time even to let off his favourite “gaalis”! 

The ever-diplomatic Amma of Hema Malini has scored again, this time 
in the Jeetu ca.se. If I remember right, immediately in the wake of 
Hema’s hreak-off with Sanjeev, she whisked off to the States for a 
dance-programme. Now Hema and Co. are going to U.K. for a troupe- 
programme, featuring Superstar Rajesh Khanna and Suman Kalyanpuv 
and others. 

Waheeda is reported to have told her dress-maker, the famed fdmi 
costume-walli, Mani Rahadi, three days before her wedding, that she 
needed a very heavy gharara-khameez, fully embroidered, for urgent 
shooting that had suddenly come up. “I have to do a wedding-scene,” 
she explained to the no.sey-parker Mani. And Mani, froth bubbling 
frrm her mouth in typical enthusiasm, told her friends how she was 
the privileged one to get Waheeda’s wedding-dress. Waheeda did yet 
another wedding-scene — this time for reality. Mani’s excited P.S.: 
She rang me uj) first thing in the morning after her marriage, saying, 
’’See, I told you that you would be the first to know if I would marry, 
and so you did — only, I told you it was to be a wedding-scene ! And 
you were fooled !” 



Danny was fuming at Parveen’s secretary. “Where is the apology I 
asked for ?” in true badman, Chor-Machaye-Shor style. “Have you 
told that Rahul-Rawail-ka-bachcha that I will have his film stopped 
if he does not apologise ?” Before the sec could fumble out an answer, 
Parveen who had teen throwing dirty looks to silence Danny, jumped 
at his throat. “Rahul owes you no apwlogy. He’s a sweet boy and 
if he has cut you out from his film, it may be just that you were not 
gcKxl for the foie. Don’t you dare a.sk him for an apology !” Danny 
lashed back at her, "I want vengeance for this insult the bachcha had 
done me. I want him to come and say sorry, before I let you do his 
film !” Parveen let out a volley of screams at him before she finally 
silenced him by saying, “Tell your own bloody secretary to do your 
dirty work. Leave mine out of this ! I am the heroine in the film 
and can’t afford to misbehave just ’cause you are bugged about some¬ 
thing !” Wow ; Danny-l)oy, now we know where all the blood-and-guts 
comes from, in your films! 



Filmmakers may come and go — but there’ll be none like Dev Anand. 
At least in his famed zest for work. He was expected to come back 
to Bombay from London, for the dubbing of his film, “Ishk Ishk Ishk” 
— to dirw.t Zarina Wahab, Shabana Azmi and Komilla Wirk — all 
greenhands in acting. He landed in Bombay from his liondon-holiday- 
cum-busincss trip and went straight to the dubbing-studio from the 
air{)ort. Seriously, a dream-psychologv probe into the man’s life, will 
Tcveal Dev working in his dreams, as well! 



Folks might just never stop pulling the tail of poor Sanjeev Kumar. 
If it is not his flop-affair with Hema, it is his kanjoosi or his famous 
Guju-bhai appetite for food and drink ; or it is his Bhuleshwar type 
idea of fashion and taste. Whatever it is, Sanjeev is most enjoyable 
as he defends himself, through all these tail-pulls, and you forgive him 
all his faux-pas, once he comes on screen! 

Rajesh Khanna eloped again. And this time again to Khandala. The 
only difference was, instead of his tomato-red Toyota, he rushed off 
like a fire-en^ne, in a new tomato-red Volkswagen trailer-bus. And 
instead of a virgin-maiden next to him, there was this married female 
(who has a child too) — she was later identified as Dimple Khanna! 
‘"Ih« way I work and live, I don’t get to be with my wife. This was 

* r Vtartannoa Vio,. 1” ho OTn1oino<l 


Jeez! I’d always thought of Manoj Kumar as 
an old, boring drip. But he looked me straight 
in the eye and said, “I’m not a saint. But I’m 
not a ‘badmaash’ either.” And what do you 
know ? While I thought it best not to disturb 
our man Bharat (that's Manoj’s pet name in 
these parts) everytime I went to his sets to 
meet Zeenat (because he was always oh so 
engrossed in his own world of ‘Roti, Kapda 
aur Makan’), Manoj's first line when I met 
him for this interview was that he had seen 
me somewhere. And within five seconds he 
gave me the exact place where he had spotted 
me. So it looks like busy man Manoj is still 
alive to the rest of the world after all! 

Terribly busy with his ‘Roti, Kapda aur 
Makhan', Manoj took time off from editing (he 
seems to be literally living in the lab. these 
day) to talk to me. His films are always made 
on a huge scale. They always carry some pro¬ 
found message to the viewers. “I have to sugar 
coat the message for it to reach the far ends 
of the country. Besides, this is a commercial 
medium and I do want to sell my movies. 
Otherwise I could just as well make docu¬ 
mentaries.” But why the obsession with 
patriotism ? 

“It’s one of the reasons why 1 made ‘Shor’ 
which had nothing to do with patriotism. Just 
to show that I do not have any obsessions 
about anything.” 

Something remarkable about you is your 
clever way of having a message by packing 
your film with a lot of sex to make it sell ! “I 
do want to sell my films. A friend of mine 
commented like you that the ‘Pani re pani’ 
song sequence in ‘Shor’ was a let-down with 
wet ffemales in wet clothes clinging to their 
bodies. My answer is, did you not see the broken 
hut I showed in that song ? Or the little kid ? 
Or the poverty struck old man ? No. You only 
noticed the wet thighs of the women !” Lest 
you think Manoj was getting carried away, he 
quickly excused himself “for being so blunt.” 

How have you been able to manage such a 
big star cast? (‘Roti, Kapda aur Makan’ has 
Amitabh, Shashi, Zeenat and Moushumi besides 
Manoj). “I was scared too at the beginning. 
But I found that they all had such faith in me 
that it’s become an extra burden on my head !” 

Oh yes. I’m told Moushumi played favourite 
with you by giving only you the require<J 
number of days and not other producers. “She 
didn’t play favourite with me. In fact, I had 
trouble from Moushumi for exactly one day. 
But that day I made things clear to her 
That I was even prepared to wait till her 
delivery if she wanted me to. But once she 
agreed. I’d expect her to .stick to her word. She 
gave me her word immediately and after that I 
had no trouble at all.” 

Is it trin^ that you unofficially directed 
‘Beimaan’’ “Not at all. I knew this would 


I have no obsession. 
You only notice 
wet female bodies. 

happen. That’s why I told my assistant directors 
that they were welcome to make films under 
my V.I.P. banner but without me in the film. 
Sikhander Khanna made ‘Prabhat’ which even 
floppt'd but he’.s considered a director in his own 
right. Sohanlal Kanwar directed ‘Beimaan' and 
just becau.se I happened to bo the leading man, 

1 got all the credit tor the direction. It’s not fair 
at all.” 

In your films, why is it always that the West 
is bad and so is the city as compared to the Last 
and the villages of India ? “I’m afraid my films 
are being misinterpreted I have never said that 
the We.st is bad. I’ve only underlined that a 
certain life is not suitable to us Indians. In 
‘Purab aur Pachhirn’, it's ihe Indian (Man- 
niohan) who’s bad. Not the foreigners.” 

Why have you ( hangi'd voiir music direc¬ 
tors from Kalyanji-Anaiidii to Laxmikant- 
Pyarelal ? “K.ilyaiqi-Anandji don’t work 
exclusively for me. riesKiit-, Kalyanjibhai and 
I have such a marvellou.-- way of knowing 
each other that every time 1 went for a -silting 
he’d know exactly what I was looking for. And 
really The tunes Kalyanjit'hai offered me, I 
immediately liked. But it’s my fault entirely, 
becau.se I found my.self wanting and okaying 
the same kind of monotonous tune in all my 
films.” 

As a young actor (“1 w'as always fond of 
writing”), Manoj turned to film making with 
a passion when he found a .script he’d wTitten 
on Shaheed Hhagal Singh being rejected by pro¬ 
ducers who fell the subject w'ouldn’t hold the 
interest of the viewers. “And when Kewal 
Ka.shyap came to sign me for his film, I agreed 
on condition that he make my script into a film.” 
And Manoj’s first venture ‘Shaheed’ was made, 
followed by several others all of which had 
Manoj’s story', .scrqit, .screenplay and dialogue ! 
“Keeps me on my toes but I love every bit of 
it.” That’s why Manoj takes massive rest 
periods after every film. “After ‘Shor’ 1 didn’t 
step into a studio for 11 months!” 

Manoj has a very dry sen.se of humour, 
revealed in spurts in his own quiet way. When 
I told him that last year’s ‘Filmfare’’ awards 
(‘Beimaan’ bagged the majority of them) were 
.said to have a lot of ‘beimaani’, pat he shot, 
“Probably you don’t know'. But my own film 
‘Shor’ was the runner-up !” 

After trying his hand at bridge (“I found 
it too confusing”), Manoj sticks to playing ‘teen 

patthi’, and that too only on Divali night. Last 
year it was rumoured that Manoj waited till he’d 
made Rs. 5,000 and then coolly packed up and 
gone to sleep! Manoj insists it didn’t hapfien 
that way. “I’ve always made it a point to carry 
only Rs. 5,000 so that I don’t lose more. But, 
he added as an after thought, “I’ve never lost!” 
Not bad for a bad businessman ! 

N. BHARATHI. 













ARIES (Mwch 21 — April 20) You start 
afresh to success by communicating with 
WfdSBff your aiiies and woridng out a course of 
” action whereby your Interests get a boost. 
In service, prepare for changes. Ladies I avoid procrastina¬ 
tion. Bachelors and girls I you are likely to lose an ardent 
admirer or a good friend. Executives! social events fruitful. 
V J TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Fine week 
aWffir for building excellent status for yourself 
In service, you will get the support you 
Cl need to make your worldly dreams come 
true. In business circle, you are going to meet someone who 
will help. Bachelors and girls! excitement over the visit of 
someone who means a lot to you. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Until September 
21, a trip is in the offing. Make new con- 
tacts. Try to be more receptive to sugges- 
lions given by specialists. In service, stop 
procrastinating. Health needs care towards die end of the 
week. Executives I don't get involved In romantic overtures. 
Ladies I conflicts in domestic circle. 

. y j. CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Happiness 
jwy rJ may be expected throughout the week. Travel 
becomes more favourable after Thursday. 
* Businessmen I money will be forthcoming 
unexpectedly. Industrialists I income-tax affairs may tell upon 
your nerves. Executives I you will gain more by being frank 
and putting trust in a friend. Bachelors and girls! you are 
likely to find romance and happiness. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week you 
jgmS L happy by showing more affection for 

your mate or the person to whom you are 
most closely attached. In the second half 
of the week you will have free time for a whole new approach 
to life. In service, you may find your position changed for the 
better. Ladies I family members may make demands on your 
time. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) You are 
starting forward in a new set of circum- 
|pig||L stances and see opportunities for greater 
^ success. You have prophetic insight now, 
so be still for a little while and allow your powerful perceptions 
to give you the answers you are seeking. Businessmen I you 
wilt have your expected money by Wednesday. Girls I success 
for you. 

libra (September 23 — October 22) You 
are now under excellent aspects. Time to 
m T *ulfill your new resolutions and to make any 
new changes in your life that you desire 
most. Businessmen and industrialists, if you wish you may 
take greater risks now. The second half of the week is for 
giving your full attention to your home and family. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — Novmiber 22) 
You have a wonderful imagination, but you 
must learn to channel it into constructive 
, , pathways. Opportunities will come to you for 

translal ng your imagination into action. Your powerful religious 
and spiritual urges help you find your truest self. Bachelors 
and girls I strong romantic interest and activity indicated. 
^ SAGITTARIUS (November 23— December 20) 

Improved official atmosphere will make you 
iSr^ certain comforts. Industrialists I per- 

"“<1 "’Of® attention, 
wecutives! Governmental authorities may cause you worries 
Ladies divergent trend in domestic circle may keep you busy! 
Bachelors and girls! useful diversion at the week-end. Illne^ 
ol your children indicated. 

MPHICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

'^®®®''« flOOfl news this week. In 

the field of journalism or PR work increase 
_i .. ... . ” income is assured. Executives I oublic 

^ rewarding. Bachelors and girls I Jove and 
^ection figure prominently. In certain cases, marriage may 
be fina^. Ladies I you will go ahead with’oSm ^ 
AQUARIUS (January 20 _ Fabniaiy IS) 
pcitement over finance is indicated for 
nKin businessmen and industrialists. But your 
aana will be active and you wilt benefit 
r ®®®?®'®tes. In service, there is general enthus¬ 
iasm. pecutives I visitors will take much of your time Ladies I 

emnt nn as'tation indicated. Bachelors and girls* your 

emotional reaction to love affairs may not be pleading 
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PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You are 
likely to come across fresh opportunities 
and financial condition will lmprov8.ln aer- 
^ vice, colleagues may be better disposed 
towards you. Professionals I more outside Influences will figure 
prominently. Businessmen I you will experience flourishing 
trend in your enterprise. Journalists I short trip for you. 
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ROMANCE OF 
SPECULATION 

For the common man not belonging to this 
esoteric world of businesss nor bold enough to 
take a plunge into the torrid whirlpool of 
speculation, the stock exchange still raises vision 
of lurid disasters, of a dangerous contrajttion 
that can drain away whole life’s savings in a 
whiff. TTie road to hell, such is still the cranmon 
feeling, is lined with good intenticms and shares. 

The successes and the failures run in parallel 
lines, often menacingly cl(®e to each other. It’s 
like skating on thin ice. One of two miscalcula¬ 
tions, and you might find yourself on the mat, 
written off virtually for a long time to come. 
One or two bull’s eye hits — and you might be 
in the dizzy heights of success. It’s a kind of 
a snake-and-ladder game where an 3 rthing can 
happen any time and often does. 









Before you buy 

one of those‘economy' stereo systems. 

—Listen to the new - 

HMV 
666 



We've been making music 
for over 70 years. So when 
it comes to music 


thought in mind... to give 
you better value for your 
money than ever before. 


The turntable:Four speeds 
instead of the conventional 
three. Tubular arm designed 
to ensure perfect tracking. 
Sleek and modern moulded 
plastic deck. 


reproducing systems, we 
understand. Better than 
anyone else. 

And we know that just 
because you want an 
'economy' stereo system, you 
don't have to compromise 
on big-stereo features. 

We designed the HMV 
Stereo 666 with just that 


IINTAS-HMV. S. I-I^XRI) 




The amplifier: 12 Watts 
music power. An exclusive 
Visual Balancing Device 
so you can see music 
perfectly balanced between 
both channels. A special 
feature that retains brilliance 
and depth of music even 
at low listening levels. 
Separate inputs for tuner 
and tape recorder, separate 
controls for bass and treble. 


The speakers: Giant 
155 mm. speakers in each 
enclosure—heaviest and 
largest in their range. 
Together, the HMV Stereo 666 
combines good looks with 
great sound at a sensible 
price. So before you spend 
youi hard earned money 
on an 'economy' stereo 
system, listen to the 
HMV Stereo 666. 
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Something beautiful has happened this evening. 

xSoiiinlhinci niiforgsttahln. As thi^ slmilows you poisss 
to .s^or;o 0 iiiomont nf qiii.ot happiness. 

Th.o kimi Oi niomoot v/horu Simplex aLsn 'loloiifis. Piooau'o 
fofirins from Sonin oni! Simninx arr; ihn nioost liiinps to shorn. 








INDIA & 

THE DAVIS CUP 

When the draw for the 1974 Davis Cup com- ed, for the Soviet Union has been playing Davis 
petition was made, in mid-1973, not even the Cup only since 1962 : this, in fact, is their 
staunchest supporter of Indian tennis could maiden venture in inter-zonal rounds. For 
have given the nation much of a chance of India, on the other hand, it will be the seventh 
reaching the final rounds. But a combination- appearance in the penultimate round. Before 
of circumstances has made this year an extra- the abolition of the Challenge Round in 1972, 
ordinary one for the International Lawn Tennis she had made the inter-zone final six times, 
Championship — with neither the United States winning through to the championship round in 
nor Australia figuring in the penultimate 1966, when she went down 1-4 to cup-holders 
round, for the first time since the latter joined Australia at Melbourne. So if a country’s 
the fray (as Austral asia) in 1905, and with experience of inter-zonal play could influence 
none of the nations in the current “last four” the result of a tie, India would definitely have 
stage having won the trrahy before — and another advantage added to that of home condi- 
now we have an Indo-^viet clash on the tions. 1 

grass-courts of Poona’s Deccan Gymkhana, with India’s actual Davis Cup effort this year has 
India, the Eastern Zone champions, playing occupied eight days of competitive tennis in the 
the winners of European Zone “B” — the Union first fortnight of May, with Japan being defeated 
of Soviet Socialist Republics — from Friday, 4-1 in the zonal semi-final at Kanpur, and then 
September 20, to decide who will enter the last champions Australia being eliminated 3-2 at 
round. Calcutta, in the zone final which sprawled over 

A little over a decade ago, the very thought five days and required the playing of an all- 
of such an encounter would have been far-fetch- time Davis Cup record of 327 games. 



John Alexander tending his partner DiWLey 



At Kanpur, India’s only loss was when Jasjit 
Singh, making his Cup debut, went down in a 
dead rubber to Japan’s No. 1, Toshiro Sakai, 
who displayed admirable courtcraft. But even 
had Sakai beaten Vijay Amritraj in the opening 
singles — which, with fine tactical play, he 
looked like doing, at one stage — India could 
never have lost, because Sakai had little sup¬ 
port,. Japan is one of the very few nations who 
field a genuinely amateur team, and did not seek 
to strengthen their line-up by asking for the 
release of two of their top players who were 
playing on the World Championship Tennis cir¬ 
cuit — Jun Kamiwazumi (who, later in the year, 
twice beat the U.S. equal one, Stan Smith) and 
Jun Kuki. If they had.... 

From the scorching, dry heat of Kanpur to 
the sticky, humid atmosphere of Calcutta — the 
four-and-a-half hour Journey by the hopping 
and terriby bumpy Fokker Friendship flight 
was filled with speculation as to what the 
Australian team would be. At the Cawnpore 
Club the court had been bad, the crowd an 
impatient mob, but the organisation first-class. 
By contrast, the South Club match-court was 
excellent, the spectators knowledgeable and 
sporting, but the organisation scarcely what one 
expects of a major tennis centre. 

But who did the Aussies have ? John 
Newcombe and Rod Laver were playing in the 
WCT finals in Dallas; Mai Anderson was 
recovering from a serious illness; Ken Rosewall 
was, at 39, embarking on a new venture as 
player-coach of Pitt^urgh Triangles in the 
World Team Tennis League; non-playing cap¬ 
tain Neale Fraser was so circumspect about 
6 Colic Dibley’s ability to endure the heat that 


he had considered releasing the player if suit¬ 
able replacements were available. But they were 
not: on top of everything, Tony Roche took off 
from Lahore — wnere the Australians beat 
Pakistan in their semi-final — for his WTT 
commitments in the States. Phil Dent was un¬ 
able to get a release from his League team, and 
the Aussies’ only hope was 22-year-old John 
Alexander, Dent’^s partner in the WCT doubles 
finals in Montreal, who flew in from Canada. 

As it turned out, Alexander showed that one 
man can do all but win a crucial David Cup tie 
for his country. With Dibley cautiously kept 
aside for the doubles, Fraser’s choice for the 
second singles was between Bob Giltinan and 
Syd Ball, numbers 10 and. 14, respectively, in 
the Australian rankings issued in April! But it 
was Dibley who let Australia down in the vital 
doubles, cracking up and eventually succumb¬ 
ing to cramps; and with Anand Amritraj turn¬ 
ing in a great performance India consolidated 
the lead that Jasjit Singh had given her by 
winning his opening singles. After that the out¬ 
come was never seriously in doubt. 

India had to wait over 2i months to find out 
her semi-final opponents. In mid-May it had 
seemed that Czechoslovakia, beaten by Australia 
in the 1973 inter-zone semi-finals, would be the 
nation to emerge victorious in European Zone 
“B”. But the USSR, having got past Yugo¬ 
slavia at Donetsk when second-string singles 
player Teimuraz Kakulia beat veteran Yugoslav 
Boro Jovanovic in the first of the reverse singles, 
proceeded to another triumph at the Ukraine 
industrial town by upsetting Czechoslovakia, 3-2. 

Once again, it was Kakulia who won the 
decisive rubber, beating Czech left-hander 
Frantisek Pala in five sets after top man 
Alexander Metreveli had put the USSR on par 
by beating Jan Kodes in the earlier of the 
reverse singles. The Soviet Union, like India, 
played both these ties at home, and, again .some¬ 
what like India, their opponents were not really 
at full strength. Yugoslavia did not have 
Zeljko Pranulovic aiding Nicki Pilic, and 
Czechoslovakia played Pala (who lost both his 
singles) whereas Jiri Hrebec could have beaten 
Kakulia. 

For the Poona tie, the USSR have retained 
the same squad of Alexander Mdtreveli, 
Teimuraz Kakulia, Vladimir Korotkov and 
Anatoly Volkov, but while Kakulia will play 
in the second singles and Korotkov in the 
doubles, there can be little doubt that their key 
player will be that man who is certainly no 
stranger to India: Alex Metreveli, who at one 
time held both the Asian and India’s National 
singles titlea 

It is a common mistake to refer to all the 
peoples of the Soviet Union as Russians, for 
the Russian SFSR is but one of the 15 Republics 
that constitute the USSR. As Metreveli once 
told an errant reporter: 'T’m not Russian, I’m 
Georgian”. Metreveli’s home town is Th iiisi 
(Tiflis), capital of the Georgian SSR, and his 
Davis Cup singles record, 1963-74, is one of 
the best among' current players. 

Metreveli, who will be 30 in. November, is 
easily the best player to have emeraed frcm 
the Soviet Union, and the first man nrom that 



counry to have played on the WCT circuit, in 
1973. He has been to India four times, the last 
occasion being as member of a Soviet educa¬ 
tional and cultural delegation, last November. 
He is a dogged grass-court player, with a decep¬ 
tively strong back-hand, who has, it is reported, 
now tightened up his forehand drive, formerly 
a weak link. He generally pursues a “no -non- 
.sense” game of straightforward aggression : 
unspectacular but efficient. His service is not 
booming, but it is strong; and his speed is a 
strong point. 

More than anything else, however, Metreveli 
has the reputation of being a cool competitor, 
always quick to exploit an opponent’s neiwous- 
ness. He likes chess, and carries his thinking 
onto court. And tennis being essentially a think¬ 
ing game, this, allied with his anticipation and 
determination, is a great asset. 

So even if Metreveli lacks that touch of class 
which is evident in Vi jay Amritraj’s game, he 
has other valuable qualities. While the Soviet 
Union will depend on Metreveli, India — despite 
the fact that it was Jasjit Singh and Anand 
Amritraj who were the architects of the Calcutta 
triumph — could rely heavily on Vij^ Amritraj, 
who is prone to suffer from Davis Cup nerves, 
is a slow starter, and whose record this season 
has been less impressive than it was last year. 

At the time of writing, Metreveli has just 
beaten both Vijay and Anand' Amritraj in a 
tournament in the USA. 

True, this is not much of an indica¬ 
tion, but considering the respective merits of 
Metreveli and Vijay Amritraj, the USSR player’s 
qualities are likely to stand him in better stead 
in a battle of nerves. 

There is a tendency to over-rate Vijay 
Amritraj in this country. But just compare his 
performances at Wimbledon over the last three 
years with that of Metreveli’s. Vijay, unseeded 
every year, went as far as the second round 
in 1972, quarter-finals in 1973, and second 
round in 1974 — and he has no victories over 
big names. Metreveli, seeded each time in the 
corresponding years, was quarter-finalist, defeat¬ 
ed finalist, and quarter-finalist Wins over 
Jimmy Connors in 1973, over Tom Okker in 
1974. His grass-court record is quite good. Just 
prior to Wimbledon, he lost to Smith in the final 
of the John Player at Nottingham, where Vijay 
Amritraj was a first-round loser. 

Add to these the facts that Vijay Amritraj 
has still to win a crucial opening singles 
(remember his losses to Anderson in 1972 and 
1973, and to Alexander this year), that his 
overhead is still quite suspect, that his low 
volleying — on both flanks — is inconsistent, 
and, above all, that he is not a tough player: 
and Metreveli has the edge over him. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
Metreveli, who speaks English pretty well, 
always had ambitions of booming a sports- 
writer, and completed his Master’s Degree in 
mumalism about three years ago. On one of 
his trips to Australia, he was reporting on the 
tournaments he was participating in > for the 
Tass news agency! 



The other USSR players do not play on the 
international circuit. The stubby Korotkov, 
who played the second singles till Kakulia took 
over the role in mid-1972, was runner-up to 
Ismael el Shafei in the 1964 Junior Wimbledon, 
and winner in 1965 and 1966 beating (leorges 
Goven and Brian Fairlie, respectively. Now 26, 
this Moscow-born player has not played at 
Wimbledon for the past few years, and plays only 
at home and in the Cup. 

Teimuraz Kakulia, who has accompanied 
Metreveli to India a couple of times without 
making much of an impression, is also some- 
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thing of an unknown quantity. At Wimbledon 
this year, he won the All-England Plate (for 
first and second-round losers) after being 
beaten in the second round of the champion¬ 
ship proper by Arthur Ashe. In the first 
round he beat Junion Champion Billy Martin, 
who had a run of good victories later in the 
year and who, last year, had beaten Jasjit 
Singh in the first round at Wimbledon. Kakulia, 
too, was a first-round loser in 1973, after 
having reached the third round in 1972. So 
much for the Soviet Union men. 

Though Jasjit Singh played the second 
singles in Calcutta, and did what was asked 
of him by beating Bob Giltinan, there might 
once again be a close contest between him and 
Anand Amritraj for the berth, especially as 
the elder Amritraj has not been doing too badly 
on the US circuit. Jasjit has come to the 
Davis Cup scene rather late, for he is now 26i. 
Here it is interesting to note that Anand 
Amritraj and Vi jay Amritraj, like non-playing 
captain Ramanathan Krishnan, made their 
Davis Cup debuts at Ki, while Sha.shi Menon, 
the fourth player on the Indian squad, was 17 
when he first appeared (a i-ubber senior to 
Vijay) versus Pakistan at Patna in 1970. 

The main contention in playing Jasjit was 
' that he was capable of rising to a height which 
Anand could not .scale, and of bringing off an 
upset. But Anand’s recent performances have 
shown that he too is becoming a bit of an 
“upsetler”. Usually dismi.s.sed as not being a 
“fighter”, Anand showc'd hitherto unsuspected 
qualities at Calcutta. 

Assuming that Metreveli is capable of 
winning both his singles — and, as far as India 
is concerned, thi.® would be a more .sensible 
supposition than expecting Vijay Amritraj to 
win both his singles — India would need to 
win both rubbers again.st (presumably) 
Kakulia, as well as the doubles. Vijay Amritraj 
can surely beat the USSR second-string. That 
leaves one singles and the doubles. In the 
latter, if Vijay Amritraj keeps his cool and 
Anand plays as gallantly as he did against 
Australia, India should be favourites: for 
although Metreveli and Korotkov beat, the 
ageing (34 plus) Yugoslav pair of Pilic and 
Jovanovic in four sets, in the zone final they 
were summarily defeated by Czechoslovakia's 
Jan Kodes and Vladimir Zednik. So back again 
to that one singles where Kakulia would play 
Jasjit Singh or Anand Amritraj. The selectors 
are going to be on the test at Poona, it seems! 
If India win, all will be well, but if she does 
not, there will always be people to say — they 
should have played in the second singles! 

Despite the abolition of the Challenge 
Round system in 1972, and despite profession¬ 
als coming into the competition in 1973, the 
1974 Davis Cup will not be won by the strong¬ 
est tennis-playing nation, as it should be. 
Instituted with the beginning of the 20th 
century. Dwight Davis’s Cup (actually, a silver 
bowl) has survived two World Wars while 
being supplemented by a silver tray and a 
plinth of polished walnut to accommodate the 


Jasjit Singh : A fighter* no more 



names of the growing list of champions. Now, 
at the end of the third quarter of the century, 
the ILTF is desperately trying to maintain the 
Cup’s often-dwindling status as lawn tennis’s 
most coveted trophy in the face of “big money” 
competition provided by the tennis innovates 
of the USA, while trying to evade jiolitical 
disruption. The competition format foi’ 1975 
is by and large unchanged but it is bei'oming 
increasingly obvious that some major changes 
must be effected in order to ensure the partici¬ 
pation of the best players. After all, there is 
only one Davis Cup, and to preserve it as a 
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prestigious competition the ILTF have to con¬ 
sider all available means including, eventually, 
sponsorship. 

It is ironical that India, who are virtual 
non-runners in the big-money game that 
tennis has today become, should now be aim¬ 
ing for the Cup final, and it only stre.sses the 
fact that the 1974 championship has been a 
.second-rate one. 

India first played Davis Cup in 1921, but 
then, and for a long time afterwards, her team 
comprised players who lived abroad and 
were usually students in the British Universi- 
lie.s. The formation of an Eastern Zone in the 
Davis Cup alTorded India her first chance of 
playing intt'r-zone rounds in 19.52. Then, 
meeting Italy in Brisbane, she lost 2-3 after 
Sumant Misra and Naresh Kumar went down 
11-13 in the final set of the crucial doubles 
despite having won the first two sets. 

In the late 19.508, Ramanathan Krishnan 
began to put India into the headlines of inter¬ 
national tennis. His reaching the semi-finals 
at Wimbleon in 19(t0 and 1901 (both times he 
lost to the eventual champion) marked the 
high-level mark of his career in tournament 
l)lay. But not till 1900 was KrLshnan able to 
guide India into the Davis Cup Challenge 
Hound. 

The future of the Davis Cup is especially 
vital for Indian tennis. The game has W'.ome 
so much money-oriented that India, unable to 
bear the costs, is virtually off the international 
tennis map but for Davis Cup ties. The Grand 
iO Prix Championships will bring a few pros to 


this country every year, but not any of the 
top ones. If the AILTA could offer prize-money 
for the National Lawn Tennis Championships 
and the All-India Hard-Court tournament, it 
would be a boast, but the amount of foreign 
exchange involved is prohibitive. > 

India’s status in international tennis, too, 
depends upon her performance in the Davis 
Cup. Vijay Amritraj is a good player, but his 
achievements in international tennis are 
not extraordinary, and today, much more 
than a det;ade ago, one outstanding playet is 
not sufficient for a nation. Players who do 
attain a certain level would find they could 
earn much more by playing oftener in the 
USA. Yet Indian players, like Vijay Amritraj 
and others, though they may play as profes¬ 
sionals, would lack toughness b^ause they are 
from a country which has not provided them 
the necessary background and where they are 
pamf)ered. 

India’s victory over Australia was essen¬ 
tially a team triumph. If the players can keep 
up the good work it would mean less burden 
on Vijay Amritraj, and greater chances of 
success, because the USSR possibly depend in 
even greater measure on Alex Metreveli. The 
outc-ome of the tie itself is unlikely to make 
much of a difference to the future of tennis in 
India. But it will mean a lot to the people. 

SUBROTO SIRKAR 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 87: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Bed bug? Heilo, it's not in (6) 

S Vixen often has, exhibiting chest before couch (6) 

9 Poised above book in school. I’m no high flier (11) 

11 Bird trilling octave (6) 

13 Like a dark horse? Put something on round course (6) 

16 Sea’s dismal waste (4) 

17 Showing overthrow of prince and church almost 
totally? (8) 

18 Wanted some rest—true—and quiet, so turned in (7) 

19 Round, with old apparel not quite adequate? (5) 

20 Love the fashioning of dits? I do (5) 

22 Mechanical parts show smashing returns except for 
North (7) 

23 Speech doubly opposed to Irish (8) 

24 Dispute inequality when at them? (4) 

29 Slow rotten trader gets sailor into debt (6) 

30 Brave one separates rams, pulled back (6) 

31 Stewed sole in a dhal sauce (11) 

32 Fragrant shrub with strain in tree from the East (6) 

33 Covering for shepherds? (6) 

DOWN 

10ne of the madder types, a lone yachtsman? (4) 

2 Dump, dropping head of spade (5) 

3 Cheek, or something not tar from it (4) 

4 Mare's cert, though badly placed, showing muscle (9) 

5 Rabbis need 3 pints, being dry—slings are one short 
( 10 ) 

6 Capital of Midlands, urban, not a name that's stu „k up 
(4) 

7 Rifle-butts (or dunderpates (9) 

8 Like a lonely giii or a hungry monkey? (8) 

10 We don't fly awkwardly askew (5) 

12 Fliers thanks, equestrian outing includes one (10) 

14 Ome in a lofty place-where waiter exercises it? (9) 

15 Constitutional, i e not against unorthodox demean (9) 

16 Badger an animal with rock (8) 

21 Ordeal for dervish - he was agitated, rising (5) 

25 Rock cavity containing old copper— shift (5). 

26 It goes towards satisfying normal thirst (4) 

27 Something you don't want in tights retaining a bit of 
newness (4) 

28 Clear if flowery address to author (4) 

Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary, 1972 Edition, 

IS recommended, though it mis-spells the answer to 31. 
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AZED No. 85: Sotullon and notes 
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ACROSS 

11, anag I ant-ado, 16. irk 1 
in be, 19, r-e in pen & lit 
27, i.e scooter, 29, ta-B-u, 

30, King Lear IV. vt. 95.33. 
Sn.-'ook. and 2 meanings 

DOWN 

4, hidden & lit. 6,1 bats (rev ) 

I anag . 7, Giovanni P 
(1881-1956). a hearts of 
oak'; 9. Henry Irving, actor. 13, 
thro'-Nero-O M & lit . 27, 
my eye' rats' 


CHESS 


by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


ConUnualionof PosWon No. 12 

Another celebrated ending, this time Alek¬ 
hine and Kussmann in a simultaneous dis¬ 
play at New York 1924:-3rkb1 r, pp3p 
Ip. 1q4p1. 4ktKt2. 4Kt3: 8; PP20P 
P P‘ R 4 R k 1 

Whi'tewonby1.Q-Kt5ch.Kt-Q2;if1 . .. 
0x0.2. Kt-B6mate. 

7L KR-K1. B-KtS, 3. Kt-B6db.ch. K-BI; 
4. KtxKtch. RxKt; 5. O—KS, ttireatening 
three different mates which, as Alekhine 
himsall says, is too much; so Black resigns. 

Tho Moroecy bind 

White: Korchnoi. Black: Hubner. 

Sicilian Defanca (by transposition). 

1. P-QB4. Kt-KB3: t. Kt-OB3. P-B4; 
3. Kt-B3. P-KKt3; 4. P-K4. Starting off 
as an English Opening the game has 
transposed into a Sicilian Dalenoe. Already 
the marks of a Maroczy bind are apparent. 

4.. ., B-Kt2. Hare ha could have awartad 
the worst aftacts of the Maioczy bind by 
pli^4.P-K4. 


S. P-04, P X P. 6. Kt X P, Kt-B3. 7. KI-B2, 
P-Q3, 0. B-K2, KI-Q2. Threatening 
BxKtch since it is known that in this 
position Black can give up one of his two 
Bishops once White is given double pawns 
on the QB file. 

9. B-02. Kt-B4; 10. P-QKt4, Kt-K3; 
11. R-QB1.0-0,12. Kt-Q5. Kt(K3)-Q5. 
13. KtxKt. KtxKt, 14. B-Kt5. R-rK1, 
15. 0-0, B-K3, 18. R-K1 Preparing to 
tuck away his Bishop by B-KB1. hence 


Black's reply 

18. . . KtxBch. 


17. RxKt. 0-02 


18. R-Q2, threatening the powerful ad¬ 
vance P—BS 

18.BxKt.19.RxB.O-K3,20.O-Q3. 

OR-B1; 21. B-K3, P-OR3. 22. P-KR3. 
R-B1. Now he threatens to free himself by 
P-B4. White at once adopts stem mea¬ 
sures to meet this 

23. P-KKt4, 0-B3: 24. B-Kt5, Q-Kt7; 
25. P-R3. R-B2; 28. P-B5. KR-QB1; 
2r.K-Kt2, B-B1.28. P X P. P X P; 28. R X a 
RxR; 30. P-K5, R-B7; 31. B-02. PxP. 
82. R-Q8. With the immediate winning 


threat of 0-06 

32.K-Kt2, 33.0-K3,B-K2. 34.0-R6 

ch. K-83, 35. 0-R4ch. K-K3: 36. R-K8. 
decisive Black is now in a mating net 
36. ,RxB;37.'QxBch. K-04. 38.R-Q8 
ch. K-B3. and Black resigns, before White 
can play 0—B5 mate 

Discovery chess 

Played in the Stockholm Open. 1972-73. 
White Ostofic Black Timman 
Pirc Defence 

I. P-K4, P-Q3, 2. P-Q4. P-KKt3, 
3. Kt-QB3. B-Kt2; 4. P-B4, Kt-KB3, 
5. Kt-B3. 0-0, 6. B-Q3, K1-B3 
7. P-K5. PxP; a. BPxP, KI-KR4. 
9. B-K3, B-Kt5; 18. B-QB4. K-R1. 

II. 0-Q2, BxKt, 12. PxB. P-B3. 
13. P-B4, PxP, 14. BPxP. Kt-R4 
15. B-K2. P-B4. 18. P-Q5. BxP, 

17. BxP, R-B5. 18. Q-K3, BxKtch, 

18. QxBch. Kt-B3; 20.0-0-0. R-Bt, 
21. Bx KP. resigns 





in our fashion 






PART III GEORGE MIKES 


‘Pardon, sir ?’ 

‘The main reason — I see from your cadre 
sheet — you have been chosen for the job was 
that you are a bit of a Don Juan. That’s very 
important for u.s. Many a secret has been given 
away in bed, Gurbanov. Even before you get 
your special assignment, Gurbanov, I want you 
to lay as many secretaries and othiT women con¬ 
nected with industry as you can.' 

T.teg your pardon, sir ?’ 

‘Don’t think that I am being lighthearted or 
frivolous It’s not only the electronics industry 
and computers that have advanced ; espionage 
has advanced along w'ith them. I spit on military 
secrets, Gurbanov. Only fools bother about 
military secrets. The real battlefield is not the 
battlefield any more but the factory. Without 
industrial .strength there is no military strength, 
in any case. The computers are the real battle¬ 
field Give me three dozen files — the files I 
want — and I’ll manipulate the London Stock 
Ei.vchangc for you. I’ll create the finest economic 
chaos in history and bring Britain to its knees. 
Does that surprise you, Gurbanov ? 

‘.No sir. Yes sir.’ 

‘The great .secrets are in the memory-stores of 
computers, Gurbanov. I don’t care a hoot for 
the microfilm-dot of the old-fashioned spy. He 
IS passe, Gurbanov. Dead and gone. Information 
must come in floods today, from computers. 
Giving away everything in one go. A really 
imiiortant computer can give away all the secrets 
of a nation — military, defence, economic, indus- 
14 tiiM and what have you. Do you believe that 


Gurbanov ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘The English are a gentlemanly nation. 
Wonderful material for spying. They regard you 
as gentlemen, too. So be a gentleman, Gurbanov. 
Always be a gentleman. All efficient Russian 
spies are little gentlemen. You ask the questions 
and the English will give you the truthful 
answers. You ask a man — preferably a slightly 
disgruntled executive for an interview, offering 
him a better job, ask him twenty questions about 
his old employment and he’ll tell you everything. 
Because he is a gentleman. 'Twenty questions. 
That’s an old English parlour game. It’s also a 
new Russian parlour game. My favourite. One 
interview with a disgruntled executive is better 
than fifty microfilm dots. Secretaries are better 
still. Secretaries can be almost as good as com¬ 
puters. That’s why I want you to lay as many 
of them as you can.’ 

‘Where do I find them, Comrade Major ?’ 
a.sked Arkady hopefully. 

‘That’s your problem.’ 

‘Yes .sir.’ 

‘You will get specific instructions soon. This 
is just a temporary assi^ment, to see what you 
can do. My secretary will tell you about money, 
allowances and trivial details like that. That 
nice girl you met.’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

‘I don’t mean her, by the way.’ 

‘No sir,’ said Arkady emphatically. 



‘And keep your eyes open all the time. When¬ 
ever you notice some irregularity or weakness, 
a skeleton in the cuplxiard, perversities, when¬ 
ever you learn of illicit love-affairs, well any¬ 
thing of the sort, either about the young women 
or — better .still — about their bosses, you report 
them without delay.’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

Arkady was trying to remember what the 
Major had said he would be : Illegal Support 
Officer ? Yes, that was it. 

‘And resjxjct the window-cleaner.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. Comrade Major ?’ 
Arkady blinked. Was he still drunk ? No, he 
was not. He was sober as a judge. Well, some 
judges. 

‘Respect the window-cleaner. And love him,’ 
the Major repeated firmly. 

‘Yes sir’ 

‘Lay as many women as you can,’ the Major 
went on, ‘but don’t lose your head. Be conscien¬ 
tious and devoted. Vigilant and sober.’ 

‘Yes sir’ 

‘A drink or two can’t do any harm. But 
drink with moderation.’ 

‘Yes sir' 

‘Vigilance is even more important. Beware 
of the enemy. Never relax. They are ubiquitous.’ 

‘Yes sir, ubiquitous. There are quite a few 















English people in I^ondon.’ 

‘English ? Who’s speaking of the English ? 
They don’t matter much. Don’t be a fool, 
Gurbanov. T have the GRU in mind. Our own 
military intelligence blokes. They’ve started 
a dangerous offensive again.st us. They are 
trying to prove their importance and the KGB’s 
incompetence. This is a life and death struggle, 
Gurbanov. Beware of the enemy.’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

‘And don’t worry about the British.’ 

‘No sir.’ 
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He had not masturbated since he was sixteen 
and found he was out of practice. ‘Tc'chnical 
know-how comes into everything,’ he thought 
with a sigh. 

fie recalled his schooldays. From the age of 
fourtetm onwards, they u.sed to discuss their 
sex-life quite openly and untruthfully. Only a 
very f(.*w boys ftdt shy and opted out of these 
di.scu.ssions. The majority lied freely about their 
exploits : they would tell exciting tales about 
iHiautiful shoi>assistanta and bosomy factory- 
girls — even secretaries — with whom they 
had wild love-affairs. 

Of course, a few of them did manage to have 
experience with girls, but nearly all of them 
masturbated. Arkady recalled the two different 
verbs they used 1o descrifie this activity, each 
conjuring up a dilTerent technique. When he’d 
finally rediscovered fhe knack, he had to admit 
that it was most enjoyable. 

‘It’s better than making love,’ he thought, 
‘but love-making is more of a six^ial occasion.’ 

Moments later, however, he felt angry, 
frustrated and bitter. He dismissed silly talk 
about masturbation driving one mad but he felt 
furious with himself. Other spies slept with 
the most beautiful, exciting and dangerous 
women of the world while he was — so to say 
— thrown upon his own resources. It was easy 
for Shevchenko to say : ‘Go to bed with lots of 
women, Gurbanov !’ And to add that finding 
the women was his own busines.s. But who was 
he to find'? And where ? And what was he to 
say to them ? How to start ? How does one treat 
these English girls once one is lucky enough to 
find them ? 

So here he was again, lying on his bed in 
Ivan’s flat, telling himself angrily : ‘No, no, 
no!’ Sexual starvation was awful. Worse, per¬ 
haps, than real starvation. But he simply 
refused to become a habitual onanist. Anything 
i’)ut that. It was a question of self-resixict, he 
thought. But on the other hand he felt like 
expiring. 

Temptation was cut short by the sound of 
the key turning in the lock, ivan, at this hour ? 
No, Mabel of course. He should have remem¬ 
bered : it was her day and just the right time. 

‘Mornin’ lovey,’ she said m a sprightly 
manner. ‘Still not doin’ nothin’, just wastin’ 
your time bangin’ around.... ’ 

Arkady remembered that a few days before, 
waiting for Shevchenko, he had thought of 


Mabel as — well not exactly as a sex kitlen, 
but as a possible sex object. Not the woman of 
his dreams, but better than nothing. She was 
healthy and strong, at least. Ho stood uj), 
strolled to the kitchen and walked away again 
at top speed. Better than nothing ? Nonsense — 
nothing was far better. Mabel was coarse ; fat • 
muscular; flashy , vulgar; graceless; ini.s- 
.shapen. Mastui’bation was more de.sirable, 
nobler, morally more uplifting. But liefore he 
knew what he wa.s doing, he was back in the 
kitchen and his tumds wore under Mabel’s 
■skirt. .She juit down the cutlery .she w.is dry¬ 
ing, got hold of Ili.s neck in a perfect judo hold, 
pulled his he.'td forward wdth a jerk and thiew 
him over her shoulder. He hit the floor with 
a heavy thumj). He lay there flat, on hi.s left 
side and thought lor a moment tlial the end 
had come. 

‘You mustn’t try things like that, dearie,’ 
said Mabel amiably, reverting to drying the 
cutlery. 

‘1 am a good girl,’ shc' went on, jiaying no 
altenlioii to Arkady’s plight but .'-piviking 
.sweetly, without any sign of anger or emotion. 
‘True to Mr. 'nckeft, lovey. .Mf. ’uekt'll's true, 
to me so I’m true to Mr ’uckett ’e always 
says t.hat I make my.self loo desirable That’s 
what ’(' keeps saying. Too desiiable 1 can’t 
really blame ’im. Perhaiis ’e is right.’ She 
walked out. 

Arkady felt like crying Ho remembered a 
scene from a Russian sjjy-novei m which 
Gal.'itin — a Russian James Bond — made love 
to a New York heincss on the terrace of a ir)2nd-' 
floor penthouse. A helicojitci' a]jpearcd over¬ 
head (filled, probably, with FBI agents) but 
they wore carried away by pa.ssion and could 
not slop. (The helicojiter'tried to .sloj) but it 
could not do so elHu'r. i The girl — a dazzling 
capitalist beauty of ninet(>en — lay stark naked 
on a polar bear skin, all she was w’earing was 
her diamond tiaia, bracelets and brooches 
(brooches? flashed through Arkady’s mind, 
brooches on a naked girl ?) adorned with rubies, 
emeralds and .sapphires and seven pearl neck¬ 
laces! jewi'llei-y, as it was pointed out, worth 
42 million dollars. And he, .Arkadv Dimitrievich 
Nikitin, now called Boris Gregorovieh Gurbanov. 
lay here with possibly broken rih.s, having tried 
to put his hand up tlic long, cotton drawers of 
an ageing cockney charwoman. ‘Too desirable, 

’e says. Perhaps ’e is right ’ 

A few minutes earlier he had felt like cry¬ 
ing.^ Now he felt like vomiting. 

‘This is the nadir,’ he thought. ‘No one can 
sink lower.’ 

Rut he was wrong. 

One could. And he did. 
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Gardening. 

The last thing Arkady expected Major 
Shevchenko to speak about was gardening. 

Who the hell cares about gardening ? Who 
the hell knoivs anything about gardening ? 

When Shevchenko summoned him, he was 
terrified. He thought he would be severely 15 
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reprimanded for not having done anything 
about women. 

He had already been called in to see the 
Major once since his first interview. That meet¬ 
ing had followed the course of the previous 
one, except for the fact that Arkady’s appoint¬ 
ment was for 4 p.m., so he waited only three 
hours to be received. They got dead drunk 
once again, but this time it was the Major who 
woke up at 1.28 a.m. and it was he who wakened 
Arkady. Comrade Shevchenko was sprightly 
and alert, completely at ease and looked like a 
man who did not know the meaning of the word 
vodka. 

T have been thinking about that job, 
Gurbanov.’ 

What job? Arkady wondered, but all he 
said was ; ‘Yes sir.’ 

'I have decided that you should walk before 
you run, so I’m afraid you will only be Assistant 
Jllegal Supoort Officer.’ 

He realized soon enough that he had become 
a glorified book-keeper. Not all that glorified, 
for that matter. The bastards. He knew now 
why they had taught him book-keeping at 
Derzhinsky Street. The Illegal Support Officer 
had to pay all the Russian spies in the network 
for everything : he had to pay their salaries and 
all their expenses. Arkady did not know how 
much Captain Suyumabev, the ISO himself — 
a dull but conscientious Khirgiz — knew about 
the secrets and mysteries for he spoke little and 
told him nothing. Suyumabev — Arkady 
gathered that much — had to issue false pass¬ 
ports to people in trouble; had to supply them 
with sets of false documents; had to pass on 
instructions in various circuitous ways. But 
above all he had to pav them. Arkady was 
involved only in the dullest side of the work : 
payment. The sums h^ had to pay out varied : 
34 cent was the smallest, to Sammy, for cats' 
food ; and 38,756 dollars was the largest, to 
Sheherezade, for God knows what. He knew — 
or rather sensed — just enough to intensify 
his frustration. He knew nobody’s real name. 
Half ofthem were Joes, Jacks and Berts, while 
the other half had girls’ names: Jill, Jean, 
Faith, Gladys. Sometimes they had romantic 
and fanciful names, like the Sheherezade who 
had received the 38,756 dollars. There was a 
Loelia, a Hortensia, and a Cleopatra on his list. 
He knew that these romantic and beautiful 
names covered tough, hardened gunmen, pro¬ 
fessional killers, hired thugs — men who were 
ready to commit any crime for a consideration. 
He imagined Cleopatra as a specially ugly 
customer, with a small nose, a wooden leg, one 
glass eye and the laugh of Caliban. But he; 
could not even hope ever to meet Sheherezade, 
Hortensia, Cleopatra or even Jack and Jill. He 
only dealt with Hugo. Hugo was supposed to 


be a Portuguese waiter who had a cover job 
as a washer-up in a Soho restaurant. Half of 
the left side of his face had been shot away — 
perhaps by an angry customer who found that 
his soup was not hot enough — which made him 
repulsive to look at. Hugo had to sign all the 
receipts in Arkady’s presence, after which he 
pocketed the cash with superb nonchalance : 
whether it was 34 cents or 38,756 dollars made 
absolutely no difference to Hugo. But the sign¬ 
ing of the receipts was a somewhat unusual 
procedure : Hugo put the pen in his mouth and 
.wrote by moving his head up and down, like 
those remarkable handless artists who deserve 
our admiration. Arkady found this strange 
because there was nothing wrong with Hugo’s 
hands. Indeed, all he knew about Hugo was 
that (I) he was not Portuguese, (2) he w’as 
not a waiter, (3) he did not have a job in Soho, 
and (4) his hands were in perfect order. That 
his name was not Hugo, goes without saying. 
Arkady tried to learn to sign his name with his 
mouth. At first he found it difficult to keep the 
pen on the paper — it had a tendency to filt up¬ 
wards — but once this initial difficulty had been 
overcome, he learned the trick and he found 
this way of writing simple enough although 
.slightly tiring to the neck-muscles. He w'as 
surprised how much his mouth-writing re¬ 
sembled his hand-writing. 

Twice he contemplated suicide just to 
alleviate the sheer boredom ; but then he decided 
that the monotony of his job would drive him 
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crazy soon emough, so why make the extra 
effort? 

Now, on his way to Major Shevchenko for 
the third time, he wondered what further 
troubles this bloodv silly job might cause him. 
It was easy to make a slip in a calculation or 
an entry and even though everything was 
checked by a morose yet giggly girl, and then 
counter-checked by Captain Suyumabev him¬ 
self, some error might have been missed by all 
three. 

But Shevchenko did not mention book¬ 
keeping. He spoke of gardening. 

There were about a hundred and twenty 
people gathered in a large, ground-floor room. 
Shevchenko was admirably punctual, he 
appeared on the long pip announcing eleven 
o’clock, and came to the point in the very first 
sentence. He told them off in sharp terms for 
neglecting their gardens. From now on, he 
barked, they must cultivate flowers and 
vegetables, cut their lawns, trim their bushes 
and hedges. And grow roses. ‘As many bloody 
roses as your bloody gardens will take.’ 

It turned out that one of those silly, smug 
and flower-crazy English women had written 
a letter of complaint to the Editor of the 
^ Hampstead and Highgate Gazette. The letter 
' — read out by Shevchenko — said : 

Sir, 

It may be our fortune or misfortune to have so many 
of our Russian friends settled in our midst. A few 
of us rejoice; many others woiild be happier to see 
some other district honoured by their presence. Be 
that as it may, I feel sure that all your readers will 
regret the fact that our Russian guests keep their 
gardens In such a state of appalling neglect. Do 
they have no sense of beauty 7 Can they not appre¬ 
ciate the freshness, the colour, the smell of our 
lovely English flowers 7 Are they really so Insensitive? 
The most regrettable aspect of the matter Is that 
their neglect does not only depreciate the value of 
their own properties (as good Communists, I am sure 
they are not worried about that) but will soon pull 
down the whole neighbourhood to the level of a 
Moscow slum. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Mrs.) Adela Bibby, 

277 Woodland Rise, N.10 

Shevchenko went on howling for twenty 
minutes about their lack of any sense of beauty 
and aesthetic appreciation. Why were they 
unable to appreciate the beauties of those 
damned English flowers — daffodils, hyacinths, 
chrysanthemums or what the bloody hell were 
they called ? People who were only interested 
In women and vodka did not bring much 
credit to their Socialist fatherland. Let them 
put their gardens in order at once, and be at 
that wretched Chelsea Flower Show or what¬ 
ever it was called in two week-ends. 

So that was it. Arkady could not decide 
which was more horrible : book-keeping during 
the week or the prospect of gardening at week¬ 
ends. 

Next Friday evening the tenants of his 
house formed the inevitable Gardening Com¬ 
mittee. They met in one of the grcmnd floor 


flats. Arkady saw some of the inhabitants of 
the house for the first time. There were twenty- 
seven people living in the eight flats and they 
were all present, including three children. They 
were all Russians and all (except the children, 
of course), employed by the Trade Mission. 
Arkady found the children even more detestable 
than the grown-ups ; they regarded this garden¬ 
ing venture as something new, exciting and 
enjoyable. 

Arkady expected a brief and practical dis¬ 
cussion about ways and means of putting their 
gardens in passable order in the shortest possible 
time and with the least possible effort, but he 
was proved wrong. A Committee is a Com¬ 
mittee. Everyone had strong views on all 
matters and even tiolitical ideology came into it. 
One factor — led by a fat woman in a red skirt, 
the old-fashioned commissar type, called Nina 
— said that they had to give a resounding 
answer to this decadent and arrogant English 
woman and her supporters and make their 
garden a famous show-piece. This suggestion 
sounded absolutely revolting to most of the 
others, but Nina was a well-kijown informer 
among informers, so no one dared to contradict 
her. Nevertheless, one shrewd person suggest¬ 
ed that they ought to do first things first. To 
create a show-piece took time and Shevchenko 
had given them a fortnight, so they’d better do 
the most necessary things without delay. Once 
these were done, they could look further ahead 
and make their garden famous, as Nina 
suggested. _ 
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and immediately 


‘You need a saw for that,’ 

Arkady looked round 
thought he was dreaming. 

‘You just can’t do it with that hatchet,’ she 
repeated with sympathetic interest. 

The girl was a fairy, a goddess, a nymph, a 
sylph. Or at least so it seemed to Arkady who 
had not slept with a woman since he left 
Moscow. He looked at her thighs, long and 
shapely, barely covered by her cream-coloured 
mini-skirt. His eyes travelled upwards, he saw 
her red pullover covering very small breasts 
and the whole girl ending — rather soon, as she 
was small — in a round head, covered with very 
light brown, almost blond hair. 

‘A saw ?’ Arkady repeated the word as if 
it were a magic spell. 

A saw is a garden tool — flashed through 
his mind — with shaped teeth used for cutting 
wood by rotatory or reciprocating motions. 
Why does this nymph talk to me about saws, 
instead of love, moonshine or at least daffodils.^ 
But all he could do was to repeat the word ; 
‘A saw ?’ 

‘Only a saw will do it, without damaging 
the tree,’ said the goddess. 

He looked at her, mesmerized. 

She noticed his embarrassment, and laughed 
good-naturedly. 

‘You don’t seem to be a great hand at ivying.’ 

He could not take his eyes off her thighs. He 
knew he was staring at them. 

‘What is this mad, universal digging in aid 
of ?’. she asked. 

Was this the imperialist class enemy speak¬ 
ing, trying to draw him out, or was it a genuine 
enquiry? She sounded innocent enough. 

‘What got into you all so suddenly ?’ 

‘Ours will be the most beautiful garden in 
Highgate. We are fond of lovely English flowers. 
We do have a tremendous aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tion.’ 

The girl looked at him sideways in surprise. 

‘Are you Russian ?’ 

‘I am a citizen of the USSR,’ Arkady replied 
with dignity. 

‘I’ve never met a Russian. But I once met 
a Turk.’ 

‘A Turk is not a Russian,’ said Arkady with 
cool superiority. 

‘That Turk was,’ replied the girl. 

‘Oh, then he was probably a citizen of the 
Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan. Is that what you 
mean ?’ 

‘Probably,’ agreed the girl, who heard the 
word Azerbaijan for the first and the last but 
one time in her life. 

‘Why don’t you come and have tea with me?' 
Arkady suggested without leading up to this 
invitation with sufficient care and finesse. 

‘Tea ?’ asked the girl surprised. 

‘Tea,’ Arkady repeated firmly. 

‘Are you getting on with your work, Gurba- 
nov ?’ SMWFM shouted in Russian, from the 
other end of the garden. 

to be continued 
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Hema has given dates for Jeetu’s film “Khushboo". 

The unit is more excited than ever to watch their 
reaction when Hema and Jeetu meet on the sets. 
Possible, Hema will not turn a hair. She had preserved 
her Sanjeev secret when it was a hot thing anci managed 
to look expressionless through its dying-stages. So its 
likely nothing might happen. Unless Jeetu takes it 
into his head to bawl into tears or some such thing! 

Raakhee’s birthday falls on Independence-day! And 
she was still in bed and in her nightie, when her 
well-wishers began filling in. When I went, her unmade 
bed was flowing with flowers and a few women-friends 
were lying sprawled wherever they found sfwce on 
the bed. Thowing up her hands, Raakhee sighed, 
“Thank God 1 have at least my nightie on. Or they 
would wish me in my birthday-suit!” 



Suchitra Sen was in Bombay for the last lap of J. Om Prakash’s 
“Aardhi” directed by Gulzar. Suchitra was accompanied by daughter 
Mun-Mun, a budding intellectual with a pin-up’s figure who spefids 
most of her evenings in the swimming-pool at the hotel. In her 
soft-sweet voice, she teases her mother about how many male 
conquests she has made. She told me to come and meet one of 
her steady boyfriends called Bharat. Turned out Bharat was a cute 
ten-year old kid bursting with good health and out of his clothes. 
Apart from his red apple-like cheeks, Mun-Mun’s main attraction for 
him was his constant supply of gossip. “We were really bitching it 
up at the ixx>l," she explained, when she came up to her room with 
him. Bharat’s father owns this montrosity of a house at Juhu, 
called Hare Krishna bungalow, a favourite with producers for 
shooting-on-hire. 
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lease get Sandhu off my back !’’ Zarina plead¬ 
ed. I’d just asked her whether she still had a 
crush on Mahendra Sandhu ! “I’ve never been 
in love with him. Not even a crush. Maybe it 
suits his image to claim 1 had something big 
going for him but it’s all rot!’’ 

The outburst was spontaneous from Zarina — 
in Hindi. She even had trouble knowing the 
meaning of ‘crush’! Which makes every falter¬ 
ing line she utters terribly cute because she’s 
just not sure of her English. “I’d have loved to 
learn Bengali. But both my years at the Institute 
I was bent upon learning English." 

Back to her cru.sh, and she said, “I’ve always 
thought the world of only Shashi Kapoor and 
Sanjeev Kumar. No other actor. I guess you 
could call them my crushes — that’s if I’m 
using the word ‘crush’ correctly!’’ 

The moment Zarina was spotted by Jaya 
Bhaduri (who was on the panel of examiners), 
Jaya took Zarina under her wing, recommend¬ 
ing her to the top producers of the day. “I 
haven’t angered Jaya at any time. But I think 
she’s slightly cut up with me for accepting 
‘Anokha’ opposite Shatrughan Sinha. But what 
could I do? Jaya was doing her best to see 
that I got the choicest of banners. She intro¬ 
duced me to Gulzar, Hrishida and others. But 
not one of them has signed me yet. I had to 
start somewhere. 

“So I started with a small but terrific role 
in Dev Anand’s ‘Isq, Isq, Isq’. I’m so thrilled 
with my work in it. Maine such much usme 
bahut achha kaam liya hai.” 

Not just Zarina but Dev too is said to be so 
enraptured by her performance in ‘Isq, Isq, Isq’ 
that Zarina is rumoured to be Dev’s new ‘Miss Z’ 
(in the wake of Zahida and 2Ieenat) ! But 
Zarina, in typical school girl style looked shock¬ 
ed when I suggested that something was up 
between Dev and her. “Oh no! I don’t think 
he’s even aware of my being a Miss Z!’’ Ah I 
Then how come your role has been gradually 
lengthening with Zeenat’s gradually fading into 
the background ? 

“Nonsense. On the contrary, my role in 

—' is actuajly shorter than what was 


Don’t praise her 
dress. She may jump 
out of it 

narrated to me at the time of signing.” 

It doesn’t really matter if Dev didn’t go 
ga-ga enough to lengthen her role. Because 
Zarina’s found a godfather in Sunil Dutt — 
the man who launched Vinod Khanna and 
Leena Chandavarkat. 

When a mutual friend took Zarina to Sunil, 
he almost lost his shirt for l)eing shown an 
unimpressive girl like Zarina — but only till 
he watched her work. Sunil knows good 
launching material when he sees one. So he 
immediately snapped her up for his next 
venture and is also doing an outside assign¬ 
ment opposite her. Zarina is also co-starring 
with Vinod Khanna and Navin Nischol and has 
two films opposite Shatrughan Sinha. 

“I don’t find Shatru a nasty guy at all. In 
fact he’s terribly nice to me every time we 
meet And he’s so helpful on the sets.” Helpful • 
enough to get Zarina out of tight corners like 
the time she reported for work and found she 
had to wear a mini. She immediately decided 
to either make the director and others see her 
point of view (that being she won’t show her 
body — even legs — unnecessarily) or simply 
step out of the film! And Shatru came to her_ 
rescue by talking the people out of such a crazy 
idea. But then I forget that in Zarina’s case, 
the villain is Sandhu who wants to get him¬ 
self linked with every Institute graduate in 
sight! 

While Zarina is busy getting branded as a 
second Jaya and has been nicknamed ‘Waheeda 
Jr.’ by Sunil Dutt, Zarina has found thick 
friends in Jaya, Raakhee (“She taught me how 
to use make-up”) and Rekha. She’s even learnt 
to say ‘total loss’ like Rekha ! “And Rekha has 
learnt my favourite lines.” 

Zarina is terribly confident about her work. 

She was even game to do a second lead because 
she felt confident that she’d shine better than 
the leading lady! But friends talked her out 
of it because the danger of being typed a sup¬ 
porting heroine lurked in such an assignment. 

Very voluble, Zarina is quite a dangerous 
person to meet. She was meeting me for the 
first time and she insisted that I stay the night 
at her place and go shopping the next day! 

And if you ever meet her, please don’t compli¬ 
ment her on her dress — she’ll be ready to jump 
out of it, pack it up and present it to you! 
Spontaneous like the character she plays in 
‘Isq....’, where she plays a young girl with a 
massive crush on the hero. “I just did the 
dubbing for this role. My life’s first dubbing. 

And I’m so glad I did it without a mistake. 

It’s come out beautifully.” What’s surprising 
is that when Zarina talks of her excellent per¬ 
formance it she says it teautifully — without 
sounding like some gas bags we know in the 
film industry! - 03 

N. BHARATHI. 
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0kjf^ ARIES (Marcii 21 — April 20) The focus Is 
00 the auspicious events. But health may 
WUB^Br cause trouble. In office you may have to 
encounter certain difficutUes early in the 
week. But later you may expect good news from seniors. 
Profession is attracting your interest to a large extent In 
regard to romance and Intimate relationship crowning success 
Indicated. Travel indicated for iadies. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You vriil have 
a lucky touch with business and money 
matters. Romance too will bring you joy¬ 
ful moments. Around the 24th, you mag 
hear an unexpected good news regarding your service. 
Ladies! lower limbs should be guarded. Avoid travelling. 
Qirls I your friends are likely to be very helpful. E xecutives f 
popularity for you. Bachelors! control your emotions. 

(aEMINi (May 21 — June 20) Grand success 
and tame for you. Your plan to do some¬ 
thing concrete will materialise by Friday. 
In service, congenial atmosphere may be 
expected. Executives! be careful in signing documente or 
making any commitments. Bachelors and girls I if inclined 
to marry, you may get some attractive offers. Businessmen! 
this is a week of constant activity and change. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Commodity 
prices and scarcity of materials may be 
the cause of worries for industrialists and 
wholesalers. For businessmen, this is a 
rough lime In certain cases you may have to face agita¬ 
tion. In service, tact can only be paying. Domestic problems 
may dampen your spirit. Bachelors and girls! an improve¬ 
ment in romantic affairs assured. Ladies! contradictory 
trends indicated. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This is a 
J H lww unexpected and favour- 

wBa By able things will happen. Excepting minor 
* financial problem this is a happy-go-lucky 
week. Professionals I your income will shoot up. In service, 
smooth and steady time begins. Bachelors and girls i 
emotionally a zig-zag track with plenty of thrills. Ladies! 
gossip mongers may malign you. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) You 
are likely to get a lucrative job this week. 
For persons in service, quite a swinging 
period indicated. You are going to have 
an important assignment which may open a way for you to 
attain a better status. Businessmen I your knotty problems 
will be mysteriously solved. Bachelors and girls I loneliness 
will beover and you may find someone to admire you. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) The 
first half of the week is full of opportunities 
and for wish-fulfilment. In service, even 
if you are unhappy, be careful in making 
any change at this moment. If you are married, you may 
have to plan a holiday now. Industrialists and businessmen I 
your plan to go abroad will materialise. Health of your 
spouse or mother may cause worries 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Spectacular developments at work should 
enable you to dismiss present financial 
vNW worries. On the opening day of the week 
you may receive an unexpected invitation. Business¬ 
men arid industrialists, I at times you may be hard pushed 
to retain confidence. Bachelors and girls! love affairs oo 
with a swing for you. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23 December 20) 
v MbMw* Decidedly a fortunate week for furthering your 
personal interests. In service, co-operation 
.*^ ^ from coHeagues and support of superiors 
may be expected. On Monday some now contacts will place 
you in re-assuring spirit. Professionals I progress in your 
’rom Tuesday. Bachelors and girls I some 
benefits through selective association are indicated. 

/gjtfcJL CAPRICORN (Dacember 21 — Jamiary It) 
In the opening of the week you may find 
your dear and near ones in a grousing 
. mood. In sorvico, the outilok for this week 
colleague may come forward 
to help you. Businessmen I associatea may stand in the 
i^m •"‘lusfrialists, labour prob- 

materlaliM ^**^'** *'^*'*' husband wy 

MUARIUS (Januaiy 20 — Fabniery m 

You will gel the chance to clear up a 
recent misunderstanding with your near 
haeo,oTOs. Businessmen I financial matters take 
TOtter turn on Wednesday. In service, this is not the nmnur 
time to offer your candid opinion. Professionals I tax problem 
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IndicatBd. Ladies I a letter which you have bean waMno 
, tor should arrive on Thursday. 

PISCES (Febniaiy 10 — March 20) A happy 
proposal for you on Wednesday Indicate 
In service, this is the time to equip your¬ 
self for the duties that lie ahead, if you 
are attached with printing industry, a Journey wastwardb 
indicated. This week a little extra money may come to you. 
Businessmen I good dividend expected from your enter¬ 
prise. Bachelors and girls! don't be temperamental. 
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THE UNSEEING EYE 

"To have a glimpse of the blindness, 
you must banda^ temporarily your eyes with 
an opaque cloth in your own room, which con¬ 
tains all your requirements and necessities. 
Thereafter tiy to make a cup of tea, pour 
a glass water or attempt tuning a radio 
station by plunging in the main or any work 
like that Then perhaps you will slightly 
realise the herculian hardships which the sight¬ 
less face every minute.” 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 88: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Scottish gobbler, a yokel after champers (10) 

10 Corona, something lethal originating rings (4) 

11 Old petty one’s in strong drink, afish (8) 

12 Source of oil you need on a jaw Itiat’s broken (6) 

14 High class horse bringing up rear? Not what owner'll 
say (4) 

15 Bird gives you almost a fever in the head (8) 

18 Clots: they and I spin in miriigoes (8) 

18 English c-cioth returned-bolt old-fashioned (6) 

20 Lots of ducks? Ones that produce them lose (5) 

21 Locust around, then there's plunder (5) 

23 Rock-borers lop ash for a change (6) 

26 Bowler’s speciality at fault- sweep (8) 

28 Sum up: one who does enters, having made 
decision (S) 

30 Havirtg come round all nght we started the day? (4) 

31 Like a Mr Parker, nght hand in a left (6) 

32 Like the fair sister I land in trouble (8) 

33 Groom's heart's overthrown-here’s place for 
his arm? (4) 

34 Dimwit manager of VW division? (10) 

DOWN 

1 Drug explosion grips hospital (5) 

' *2 Furnace (8) 

3 Petrol tanker having crashed owe B.R.S. (6) 

4 They scold Jock or Jonathan, we hear (7) 

5 A fetish, something for suckers? Be off (4) 

6 Died getting salt mined in part of Russia (6) 

7 Insects displaying centipede's characteristics (5) 

8 Free man in a gaol-that's crazy attitude to what we 
stand for (10) 

0 Fading beauties wish they could like Peter Pan (7) 

13 Decapitating big cat in endless combat was 
Derilous(IO) 

Chambers Twentieth Century Dtcttonafy. 1972 Edition, 
is recommended, but does not give the verb form at 
zrOnO.E.D.}. 
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17 Son of drape put about one for gallantry (8) 

10 Did a statue, small-the King, bearded, thin (7) 
10 More suitable on a bit of land? (7) 

22 Latter-day Ned Kelly, besmirching bed I go (6) 

24 Yarroo! A pound and I shut up- typical of 
Burner? (6) 

25 Kid. undressed, was swinging, we hear (S) 

27 Bog-mynie died once storm did (5) 

20 Provoked by dull player at Troon? Scold, i.e. call 
one this (4) 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


The British Chaaipioiialilp 

Thai ttw British Championship toumamant 
Should end in atio tMayawwid rwoeaattata 
a pliqHiff to daoida who will gain the titto 
ia no new p hatwmanon. I haws iti y e a lf bean 
involved In two of thane hair-raising (and 
hair-dastiaying) a pi aodna. fhs first boing 
atHarrogaln in 1947 when I eventually won 
the tttle, and the aaoond at York in 1060 
when the oomtaat 4 trois betwee n P anr o a a , 
Ha yrth an d myseli was won, as expected, 
by Panreaa. 

Than loo there wem the occa ri ona long 
bafore my time whan aurii gianta aaOlack- 
buma, Atkina and Yalaa 


Tha wary first British Championship in 1904 
was won by Napier sttar a tie with Black- 
buina and a lew years later Atkins won tha 
title after a play-oif wiith Yates. 

Alt thaaa matches were decided but one, 
in 1954 . ended in a tie b et ween Phillips 
and Bwdan ao that the two contest a nts de- 


cidBd to remain co-champions. 

I doubt wary much whether this wilt hap¬ 
pen with this year’s match between Hart- 
ston and Baaman. Drawn matches usually 
reault from a similarity in style of play 
or from the curkHis circumstaiwe that the 
piawars are Mghtenad ol each rrthar or of 
ioaing. Hardly anything could be more dis¬ 
similar than the style of Hartston and that 
of Baaman. Tha drcumatance that the two 
piayors are playing a game with the same 
set of rulaa and with pieces that have the 
same fflowas is purely coincidental. 

Their concept of the gamp is utterly dlf- 
faraiiL R Is daar from tha way he plays 
that Hartston regards chess as a sort of 
sober sraie world in which logic is tha su¬ 
preme law. Baaman. on the other hand, da¬ 
te order end even augury, ft is the dif- 
ferenos b etwe e n a dasalcal play produced 
on firmly traditional lines and a horror 
tHm with an X cartificale. Or. to put tt more 
poNtaly but lees vMdly, simply tha daasicai 
asopposed to the romantic. 

who will win? Probably Hiwtston-but 
s4th B a aman one never knows and I for one 
emuM not be prepared to back either side 


at all heavily and, if I were a betting man. 
would prefer to pul my money on someone 
or something in which there were fewer un¬ 
certain qualities, say. dogs, horses or the 
roulette table 

I had intended giving a contrasting game 
by each contestant but find I have insuffi¬ 
cient space so instead hare is a game from 
the Bnlish Championship at Eastbourne 
between two other plireers but with a 
charming finish that could well have figured 
in my competition 

White; A. H. Perkins. Black; 0. M. Wise 
English Opening 

1. P-QB4, P-K4; 2. Kt-QB3. KI-KB3. 3. 
Kt-aa. KI-B3; 4. P-KKt3. Kt-05; S. B- 
Kt2. Kt X Kt ch; 9. B X Kt. B-Kt5. 7. Q-Kt3. 
B-B4; S. 0-0. 0-0; 9. 0-B2. P-QR3, 
IQ. H-Kt t. P-Q3.11. P-QKt4, B-R2:12. 
B-KKt2. Q-Q2; 13. K-H1. Q-KtS, 14. 
P-Q3. Q-R4: 15. P-B3. B-K3. 16. P- 
K4. Kt-KI; 17. P-B4. B-Kt5. 19. P x P. 
P X P; 19. P-B5. P-OB3, 20. Kf-01. 
R-QI; 21. KI-K3. B-B1; 22. Kt-B5. 
P-B3; 23. P-Kt4. Q x P. 24. B-B3, Q-R6, 
29. Q-K2. B X Kt; 29. P X B. Kt-B2. 27. 
B-K4. Kt-Kt4, 29. 8 -0102. Kt-05, 29. 
B X Kt. P X B, 30.R-B3, Q-R4.31.R-Kti. 
Q-K1. 32. R-R3. R-Q2; 33. Q-Kt4, K- 
Rl;.34. Q-R4. P-rf3, 35. B-B3. Q-K2, 
36. B-OI, R-Q4. 37. R-Kt6, R-82, 39. 
B—Kt3, R X KBP; 39.0 x P ch, resigns. He is 
mated after 39... P x O; 40. R(R3) x P ch. 
H-R2:’41.B-Kt8. 





Most of us will never be able to make any¬ 
thing out of this veritable riot of decibels. 
Nor are we expected to decipher what all these 
wild frenzied gesticulations are about. As we 
stand on the mezzanine floor gallery of the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange building and look 
down on the crowded trading floor only a few 
metres away, we begin to feel more like an 
intruder into a surrounding that’s so different 
from anything known to us. To one uninitiated 
to this kind of thing, it all looks like a mad mad 
world. But then there is money in it — to win 
as well as to lose. 

The famous Bangur brothers, sometimes 
called the wizards of the stock exchange — 
Mungeeram and Ramkumar — knew it. From 
a humble beginning they together made a for¬ 
tune from this place decades ago. Birlas also 
know it, and even though they have moved 
more and more towards industry, they main- 
4 tain a close interest in the goings-on in the stock 


exchanges. Chamarias knew it too, but the 
shock of the life insurance nationalisation 
proved too much for them and they had to bow 
out. And Ramricklal would have been today 
richer by at least several millions of rupees if 
only he could have avoided a costly wrong 
move. 

The successes and the failures run in parallel 
lines, often menacingly close to each other. It’s 
like skating on thin ice. One of two miscalcula¬ 
tions, and you might find yourself on the mat, 
written off virtually for a long time to come. 
One or two bull’s eye hits — and you might be 
in the dizzy heights of success. It’s a kind of 
a snake-and-ladder game where an3dhing can 
happen any time and often does. 

On the fringe are the hard sloggers who 
prefer to play safe. Not for them the big stakes, 
the make-or-break gambles. They buy and sell 
shares in a qjuick cycle hoping to squeeze out 
a little profit here and a few quick buc^ there. 







They are like the extras in the big show but 
they too are professionals, to the core. In 
Indian stock exchanges jobbers, as they are 
called,are not treated as a separate class. Any 
broker — the principal characters of the show, 
the people who work for their constituents 
against a brokerage charge — can do jobbing 
exclusively or whenever he chooses. 

For the conunon man not belonging to this 
esoteric world of business nor bold enough to 
take a plunge into the torrid whirlpool of 
speculation, the stock exchange still raises vision 
of lurid disasters, of a dangerous contraption 
that can drain away whole life’s savings in a 
whiff. The road to hell, such is still the common 
feeling, is lined with good intentions and shares. 
The nearest he would go is to buy company- 
ir kagaz, the family name of Government 
securities which somehow have still not been 
able to drop the reference to the good old days 
of the East India Company. At the most, he 


would buy units of the Unit Trust of India. 

Stock exchanges in India have thus remain¬ 
ed largely out of bounds for the commoner. 
There is just no official count in our country 
of how many people own shares. The third 
edition of Shareownership Around The World 
published by the New York Stock Exchange in 
March 1968, puts the number at about 850,000. 
Adding to it the number of people who might 
have joined the rolls by buying shares from 
subsequent floatations by old as well as new 
companies, the aggregate figure will certainly 
not exceed two million. And it would be a safe 
bet to say that not more than one-third of the 
total figure of shares is held by the common 
people. 

A look at the shareholding pattern of com¬ 
panies should corroborate this statement. Take, 
for instance. National Organic Chemical Indus¬ 
tries Ltd. (Chairman, Arvind N. Mafatlal), one 
of the country’s biggest cheniical units. It has 5 



18,333 shareholders but the big ten owns 935,000 
equity shares out of a total of 1,200,000 equity 
shares. The Associated Cement Companies Ltd.'s 
(Chairman, N. A. Palkhivala) shareholders 
number 54,140 ; the big ten accounts for 966,109 
e(^uity shares out of a total of 2,850,000. 
Hmdustan Aluminium Corroration Ltd. (Chair¬ 
man, G. D. Birla) has 17,035 shareholders; out 
of a total of 10,000,000 equity shares, 5,745,108 
are held by the big ten. As for East India Hotels 
Ltd. (Chairman, M. S. Oberoi), the big ten is in 
the possession of 1,675,636 equity shares out of 
a total of 3,090,334, the total number of share¬ 
holders being 16,006. 

The New York Stock Exchange publication 
places India fifth in the list of 33 countries (for 
which such data are available) in terms of the 
absolute number of shareholders. The countries 
which do better than us are the USA (24 
million). West Germany (4 million), Britain 
(2.2 million) and France (1.8 million). But in 
percentage terms, in terms of the number of 
shareholders in the total population, we slip 
down the list. The USA’s figure works out to 
about 13 per cent and New Zealand’s 11 per 
cent India’s comes to only about 0.17 per cent 
The goal of a shareholders’ democracy which 
6 in some circles is nursed as an alternative 


recipe to the Marxian classless society is thus 
still a far cry in our country. 

Buying shares by the investor, as distinct 
from that by the speculator, is a matter of faith. 
And the usual bumps and bounces of the stock 
exchanges are the last things that can inspire 
such faith. What has happened during the last 
few weeks is a case in point The Union Govern¬ 
ment by an ordinance promul^ted on July 6, 
a Saturaay, laid down that companies have to 
limit their distributable profits to 33-113 per 
cent of their net profit after tax (as was sul^ 
uently clarified). Alternatively, they could 
eclare a maximum • dividend of 12 cent 
on equity shares and just meet the o^gations 
for the preference shares. Companies were told 
that they would have to choose the one that 
costs le%. 

This was just too much for the stock 
exchanges which had been sailing big^r and 
hi^er on the wings of indranitame buUishne^ 
during the past two or three years in uttar dis¬ 
regard of uie econ(»nic reahUes. They nose¬ 
dived; the exchanges hurriedly decided to 
close down temporarily fm* the i^odt to blow 
over. By the end of the following we^ they 
opened, cautiously feeling their way. But not 
the Calcutta Stock Exchange. One of its lead- 



BEAR: A person who apprehends a fail in share 
prices. This term is based on the fact that a 
boar, when threatened, lowers the head. 

BEST RATE : The prevailing rate in the market. When 
a constituent does not sot .any limits on rate, 
it Is implied that the transaction is to be done 
at the “best rate" of the market. 

BID : The price offered by a party. Business in stock 
exchange is done by bids made by buyers 
and sellers. 

BLUE CHIPS: The most coveted shares which pro¬ 
mise good dividend and sound investment. 

BONUS: When a company distributes shares to its 
shareholders free of cost by capitalising Its 
reserves, these are called bonus shares. The 
payment of 'an additional dividend is also 
sometimes called bonus. 

BOOK-CLOSING; The closure of the books of a 
company for some time to check the names 
and the number of its shareholders who are 
entitled to dividends, etc. No transfer is 
registered during the period of book-closing. 

BOOM; A condition when the market Is doing very 
well from increased activity. 

BULL : A person who expects a rise In share prices. 
The term is derived from the fact that a bull 
when charging thrusts the head upwards. 

CLEARING : Settlement or squaring up of accounts 
relating to transactions through an author¬ 
ised institution. This Is done on a periodic 
bftsis 

CUM-DIVIDEND: This Implies that buyers will get 
the current rate of dividend. 

DEBENTURES: Bonds issued by a company bear¬ 
ing a fixed rate of interest and repayable 
on a' particular date. 

DELIVERY; Presentation of certificate of shares 
with transfer deed in fulfilment of a trans¬ 
action. 


DIVIDEND; The portion of a company's profit dis¬ 
tributed pro rata among its members. 

EQUITY SHARES; The ordinary shares of a com¬ 
pany. 

EX-DIVIDEND ; If implies that buyers of shares will 
not get the latest rate of dividend. 

FACE VALUE: The value as It appears on the face 
of a scrip. 

GILT-EDGED; Securities Issued by the Govertv- 
ment. 

MARGIN : An advance payment of a portion of the 
value of a stock. 

NEW ISSUE: Shares sold by a company for the 
first time. 

PREFERENCE SHARES: Shares on which a fixed 
dividend Is paid prior to any dividend being 
paid on ordinary shares. 

PREMIUM: The amount above the par value of a 
stock. 


PROFIT-TAKING : Selling to make profit. 

PROXY: A person who acts for another in i 
company’s general meeting, but has no righ 
to speak at the meeting. 
rally : A brisk rise in share values after a fall. 
RIGHTS SHARES: Additional shares which a com' 
pany offers on a pro rata basis to its share¬ 
holders. 


SHORT COVERING: Buying of stocks by a seller 
w.fr. Pffivious commitments. 

YIELD; The dividend expressed as a percentage 
of the current price of a share. 


ing bulls who had a direct commitment to pay 
draerent sellers about Rs. 40 lakhs (plus another 
about Rs. 30 lakhs in other commitments) at 
first refused to foot the bill. He had to be per¬ 
suaded and pressured, and finally he agreed to 


honour more than half of his dues. And most of 
his moves, as stock exchange circles say, were 
decided by his constituents (or financiers, if you 
like) of whom one belonged to one of the biggest 
business houses in the country. But the pay¬ 
ments stalemate kept the stock exchange closed 
for full two weeks. 

Then there is the story of another party who 
is believed to have made good profits out of the 
crisis. In fact, one or the other always seems 
to do so on such occasions. Old-timers say that 
(Jandhiji’s famous “fast unto death” was also 
similarly seized by a business house to make 
money. Somehow it came to know alxKUt the 
decision ahead of others; it sold shares in bulk 
and bought them back again after their prices 
had slipped when the news was made public. 
In the more recent case, it has been alleged by 
none other than a Member of Parliament, who 
also happens to be a leading industrialist, that 
the news of the Ordinance had leaked out and 
that a large number of shares of a group of com- 
pa/iies belonging to a particular house were off¬ 
loaded in different markets just before the 
President promulgated the order. The matter 
is now being probed by the Central Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Things like these made the romance of 
stock exchange. But that is good for those who 
know the art of the ball game and have also 
the means to do so. P’or them, too, the stock 
exchanges provide a cover for operations in 
black money, of which millions of rupees are 
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believed to be active in share transactions in investment. Forward trading with all its para- 
one way or the other. But for our poor genuine phernalia of speculative bidding, periodic clear- 
saver-ihvestor, it all looks like a cruel joke, ing and sattas or badlas represents the best 
He has been lured to put in his money on and the worst of the gambler’s art and artifice, 
some good dependable shares on the expecta- But then a stock exchange without speculation 
tion of a good dividend and also on the hope is like a woman without her charm. And most 

of some appreciation in the share value. But of the leading exchanges have found out way^ 

then comes the crisis and the bottom of his to circumvent the ban in its spirit, though not 
modest finances is knocked off. Either he gulps in its letter. 

the loss or just wait patiently for sunnier days The Bombay Stock Exchange, which in terms 
when prices will again start their upward trek, of business is the biggest in the country, has 
They will, one of these days, and that can be found a convenient solution in one of its by-laws 
said without looking at a crystal. Otherwise, providing for what has been called the “tickets 

the institution would not have survived so long system”. Calcutta and Delhi, less favourably 

and would have met with natural extinction placed, have gone back to forward trading 
long ago. hedged by certain restrictions. And the fact 

It was with this idea — and we can see the that New Delhi, which cannot just be presumed 
hard-boiled speculators shaking their heads in to be ignorant of what is happening, tolerates 
disapproval — that the Union Government all this should suggest that it too sympathises 
decided to ban forward trading in stock with the need to have some speculative activity 
exchanges by an order, dated June 27, 1969. left in st^k exchanges to keep them going. 
Essentially tne move was intended to make the Stock exchange circles point out that while the 
stock exchanges safe for the common man, to Government has not yet formally rescinded the 
8 have less (rf speculation and more of genuine ban on forward trading in shares, it has allowed 
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forward trading in commodity markets (for such 
trading in jute goods is believed to involve a far 
bigger sum compared to what is at stake in 
shares’ deals) to go unchecked. The debate goes 
on, points and counter-points clash. 

Interestingly, even the two biggest institu¬ 
tional buyers, the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India g,nd the Unit Trust of India, who 
between themselves account for about half of 
the trading operation in the stock exchanges, 
would find it extremely difficult to buy and sell 
in their usual large lots except through forward 
trading. If they have to go through the cash 
section, where accounts have to be settled in 
cash within stricter time periods,they would 
face innumerable complications. 

Whatever may be the decisions, stock 
exchanges in the country must keep pace with 
the march of history, with the changes in its 
economic pattern, with the shifts in the econo¬ 
mic composition of society. Those in India have 
moved a long way from Uie 1830s and 1840s 
when brewers used to meet under a banyan 
tree in Bombay and a neem tree in Calcutta. 
In Bombay, the Native Stock and Share Brokers’ 
Association, the forerunner of the present stock 
exchange association on Dalai Street, was found¬ 
ed in 1877. Calcutta’s came much later, in 
1908. And changed they have. Now even 
Women’s Lib has got th«n. By an amendment 
in its constitution in April this year, the Calcutta 
Stock Exchange Association has allowed ladies 
also to become its members. None of them has 
yet become, though. 
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BIDDING Judgmant piMd a laraa part in 
ttaly'a win ovar tna Acat In the worW 
championaMp linal. On ttils daal East Had 
Ilia choiea of opaning with an artHiolal 
Ona Oub, unllmitad In atrangth, or with 
Two Cluba, ahowtng a niaximum of 16 
pointa with a liva- or alx-Mrd club cult. 

Daalar. Watt. Gama all. 

9KQJ98 


$ KJ8e 
764 
OK J6 

♦ 754 


07543 
♦ l096 


♦Aa975432 
V>10 5 3 


O A Q 10 8 2 
♦kQJ832 


In Room 1 tha bidding was 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Blanch! Hamman Forquat Wolff 
No No 1» 

3# Dbia No 40 

4^ Dbia No No 

No 

lr> thaory Ona Club showad 17 points, 
but with such s powarful distribution the 
lack of a point could ba ignorad. On tha 
second round, however. Wolff was awk¬ 
wardly placed, as he had not yet shown a 
suit. On the third round ha was unwilling 
to bid Five Clubs for tear of being given 
prateranca to his weaker suit. 

South's Four Spades looks doubtful but 
turned out to ba cheap. West lad vK. East 
played tha 6 and West continued with the 
Jack. East overtook this with the Quean 
rather than tha Aca. suggesting an interest 
in clubs. South ruffed and led a low loads. 
West won and played a club, but &>uth 
continued with the A-Q of trumps and 
later drew the last trump with the 9. 

Thus the Aces scored only 20^ A third 
diamond whan West was In with VJ could 
have led to a trump promotion.'but this 
was hard to Judge. In Room 2 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Goldman Garozzo Lawrence Belladonna 
No No 24 


Here Belladonna’s Two Clubs suggested 
only 12-t5 points, but naming a genuine 
suit proved an advantage ps on the next 
round he was able to portray a two-suiter 
with an 'unusual' 4NT. Five Clubs was 
easily made. 

In all systems, when there is a choice 
between an artificial and a natural opening, 
the natural bid tends to work better on 
hands where the bidding is likely to be¬ 
come competitive. 



A BALMAIN evening dress appears on this 
stamp from Nicaragua; turn the stamp over 
and on the reverse-adhesive-side yoq 
road that It is 'of beige silk heighiened by a 
cardigan affect In ^d and pink'. Other 
vaiuoa in ifie same issue show dresses by 
Norman Hartnell. Givenchy and Pnneasa 
Oalatzine. 

All are modaHad by Nicaraguans. 

Tha device of captioninB stamps on tha 
back is unusual but not uniqua. It was used 
In several Gibraltar laauas featuring British 
unHorms and on to raoant stamps 
Bmh IMS UfiHsdStalss WusMboB aetMitas 
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beauty hints 

1 have discussed the hazards of having 
your hair done at a beauty parlour. Apart from 
following outdated styles, the methods are 
downright unhygienic. 

When oil is applied to the hair, one is 
honestly not aware of the quality. The combs 
and brushes are dirty and full of someone 
else’s hair. The towels have brown streaks of 
dirt on them. One salon owner confided to me 
that brushes and combs are washed in soapy 
water only once — at night, before they closed 
shops. She defended this by saying that they 
had too many customers to cope with, without 
appointments. No wonder then, dandruff and 
other scalp diseases are so prevalent! 

Demand fresh towels when you have your 
hair washed. Insist on your combs being 
washed. It’s your right, A much better idea 
is (o wash your hair at home and just get it 
dried at a parlour. I always take my own brush 
and comb with me. Wash them first in warm 
soapy water, then in a few drops of Dettol, then 
rinse them thoroughly in plenty of plain water 
to get rid of the soap. If the parlour is near 
enough, I take my own towel. But, I invari¬ 
ably take my own shampoo with me. This 
way, I am ensured not only of the health of 
my hair, but 1 also have to pay less as I supply 
my own raw materials. If ever in a hurry, 
check to see that the type of shampoo used 
suits your type of hair. Make sure the rollers 
are not rolled too tightly. 

When choosing a hairstyle, make sure it is 
ractical and suits you and can be managed at 
ome. Don’t ever go in for complicated styles, 
otherwise you will end up like the ladies of 
King Louis the XIV of France, who carried 
beautiful scratchers to scratch their elegantly 


and elaborately coiifeured hair, which was full 
of lice! 

Now comes the nails. Our pedicure is done 
quite professionally, except in some parlours 
where ingrown nails are not cut properly. But 
a manicure. I’m afraid, is a total nightmare 
and it’s a wonder how our nails have stood 
the rough treatment all this time. First, the 
acetone. This should never be applied on the 
nails as it not only yellows and discolours nails 
but also weakens them. Further, it dries 
the skin around the cuticles. The answer 
is to put oil in your acetone or once 
again, take your own nail polish remover 
with an oil base. Next, the cutting. All 
beauty parlours without fail use a long metal 
file though it is always better to use an 
emery board. Insist on this and to use it as a 
buffer on the nails to remove ridges. Next, use 
a cuticle softener around nails, which is now 
freely available and manufactured in India. 
When you file nails into a neat oval, never file 
inwards into skin, which is how it is done in 
the parlours. This is why the nails chip and 
break so easily within a week of the manicure. 

When nails are being cleaned, the cuticle 
should never be cut, as is usually done, for 
they will just grow and grow. They should be 
ently pushed back into a semi-circle. Massage 
ands and nails with a rich cream, wipe dry. 
Polish should ideally be applied the next day. 
(My girl at the salon where I go for a manicure 
regularly, lets me come back the next day.) 
First, apply a colourless base coat. This is 
never done anywhere, which is why nails are 
discoloured. Then apply two wafer-thin coats 
of colour. Dry for some time under hair 
dryer. 

I usually take my own nail polish remover, 
nail varnish, cuticle softener and cream. This 
way, I pay as little as Rs. 3 for a professional 
manicure, and increase the longevity of my 
nails, in the bargain ! 

Finally, Facials : The way they are done 
here is dangerous, because not much attention 
is paid to ^in and texture. Acne, blackheads 
and whiteheads are nipped. If not done pro¬ 
perly, they can leave pits on the face. An all 
purpose (generally ordinary cold cream) cream 
is used on all types of complexions. You can 
get a fresh batch of acne this way. The face 
is steamed for a long time which is wrong as 
this is the easiest way to get open pores peima- 
nently. Often without testing skin for allergy, 
the face is bleached. This gives the face a fair¬ 
ish clear look for some time, but is very harmful 
to the face in the long run and will age skin 
considerably. Lastly, a clay mask it applied, 
that is sometimes too harsh for delicate skins. 
There is no need to have a facial regularly. 
When you do, make sure your face is not 
bleached. And check on the ingredients that 
go to make your mask. It is better to take an 
egg and ask her to use that as a mask. 

Threading: Never allow them to thread 
your whole face. When threading your eye¬ 
brows, make sure your forehead is not threaded. 
Otherwise, you will become hairier than ever 



PART IV GEORGE MIKES 


Arkady, hopefully remembering Shev¬ 
chenko’s instructions concerning girls, shouted 
back : ‘Yes, I am.’ 

‘I must not keep you,’ said the girl, guessing 
what all this was alx)ut. 

‘Let’s have tea at one.’ 

‘At one I’ll be having lunch, not tea.’ 

‘At six o’clock then. In a typical English 
public house, called pub, for short.’ 

‘Typical English public houses open at 
seven on Sundays.' 

‘At seven, then.’ 

‘Besides, you don’t have tea in tvpical 
English public houses. You have a pint of bitter. 
Or whisky. Or gin and tonic.' 

‘■Whatever you like. And we’ll discuss ways 
of cutting ivy.’ 

‘That will be most exciting,’ said the girl 
Of course, I can’t resist that. You talk exactly 
like that Turk from....what did you say he 
came from?’ 

‘The Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan. 

‘■yes,’ nodded the girl, who had just heard 
the name of that Republic for the last time in 
her life. ‘That place sounds so much more 
romantic than Miadlesex. But one never knows. 
Not really. D’you know the Pig and Crown ?’ 

'Sorry ?’ 

‘The Pig and Crown.’ 

‘What’s that ?' 

‘A typical English public house, called pub 
for short. Round that comer,’ and she pointed 
in a northerly direction. 

•WeU, I’ll find it all right.’ 

‘At seven then.’ 



‘In the Pig and Crown.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the girl ‘And use your saw for 
the ivy.’ 

The apparition was carried away on those 
long, straight legs. 

He looked after the girl. As soon as she dis¬ 
appeared round the corner, Arkady felt 
extremely nervous. His first chance with an 
English girl. And what a pretty girl. But how 
does one behave with the English ? McRobert.s 
had taught him how to address the second 
daughter of a marchioness but not how to take 
a commoner to bed. You can’t kiss their hands 
because they laugh at you. Not that "Russian 
girls wouldn’t. You can’t pay them fulsome 
compliments because they giggle ; you can’t bare 
your soul because they would be bored and have 
no souls themselves. You can’t play the romantic 
hero because romance went out of fashion here 
about 150 years ago. But what can you do ? 
And, most important of all, how do you broach 
the subject? How do you take them home? 
Someone had told him something about etchings 
but he did not know what etchings were and, 
in any case, this sounded like an old-fashioned 
scheme. These English girls might resent too 
direct an approach. Even if they come home 
with you, what do you do then ? He had heard 
that it was possible to ask an English girl home 
to have a drink and what she actually expected 
was a drink. You can easily make a mistake by 
not behaving like an English gentleman and the 
girl will jump up and walk out of the room in 
a huff. On the other hand you can’t just sit there 
like a fool and let such an opportunity pass. 
He could not discuss the subject with Ivan 
because he would reply with a Ru.ssian proverb. 
He would shrug his shoulders and say ‘Live a 
hundred years, learn a hundred years, and you 
still die a fool’ or something like that. 

A few hours after lunch, about three-thirty 
or so, Nina walked up to him, pressed a piece of 
paper in his hand and walked away again, with¬ 
out uttering a word. The paper turned out to 
be a cheap, brown envelope, containing a small 
piece of paper with these words written on it: 

‘The plant. 

And what sort of spinach ? 

Do your duty. 

5 ’ 

No full signature, but S. must mean Shevchenko. 
Why should Shevchenko be interested in 
gardening ? And what sort of plant did he have 
m mind ? Spinach was a plant, he agreed but 
|what about spinach ? Why spinach ? What 
had spinach to do with lingerie ? Or with any¬ 
thing else ? 

He looked for Nina and asked her : 

‘Are we going to grow spinach ?’ 

*Of course not. We only grow flowers. Don’t 
you remember our resolution ?’ 
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He saw the words ‘Saloon’ and ‘Public’ 
written up and had no idea what they meant. 
But he guessed that ‘Saloon’ was something 
superior and as he was determined to entertain 
this charming product of British capitalism in 
the grand manner, he went into the saloon bar. 
He looked round, then he looked across the bar 
info the public section, and, there to be sure 
was the girl. He began to walk over but the 
girl beat him to it. 

‘I thought,’ she said, ‘that a good Russian 
would go into the public bar.’ 

‘I chose this side to please you. It was a con¬ 
cession to the decadent West.’ 

They laughed. 

‘What can I get you ?’ a.sked Arkady. 

‘My usual drink is Dubonnet, but in your 
honour I’ll have a vodka.’ 

‘A double vodka.’ 

"No. A single vodka with lime and ice.’ 

‘If it is in my honour, it must be a double 
vodka, without lime.’ 

‘All right. This time a concession by 
decadent capitalism.’ 

She was easygoing and sweet and looked 
even prettier than in the afternoon. It’s true 
that her lovely legs were covered with a pair 
of trousers but her make-up was most attrac¬ 
tive. 

‘I thought you Ru.ssians were all so formal 
and stiff,’ she said. ‘What’s your name ?’ 

‘Boris (Iregorovich Gurbanov.’ 

'Oh. ,.’ said the girl di.sheartoned. The 
name sounded impo.s.sibly long and difficult to 
remember. ‘May I call you Harry ?' 

‘Harry asked Arkady flabbergasted. 

‘Yes. Harry.’ 

‘Why T 

‘It’s simpler than what you said.’ 

‘Boris is not so complicated.’ 

‘I never realized your name was Boris. It 
sounded one long word when you said it. Then 
I’ll call you Boris.’ 

‘No,’ said Arkady firmly. Why the hell 
should this girl call him Boris ? ‘Call me Harry, 
Or Arry. A t ry sounds like an abbreviation of 
.... ’ He stopped because he realized that he 
was about to goof badly. ‘Call me Harry.’ 

‘No. I’ve changed my mind. I don’t want 
to call you Harry. Now that I’ve got hold of a 
Russian I refuse to call him Harry. I always 
thought that if I met a Russian, he would be 
called Igor. Like Prince Igor, you know.’ 

‘That’s fine with me. Call me Igor. And 
what’s your name ?’ 

‘Ivy.’ 

‘Ivy ?’ That’s why you know so much about 
ivy ?’ 

‘Perhaps.’• 

They had several more drinks. They chatted 
about the weather here and over there. Arkady 
told Ivy that he liked London and Ivy told him 

that she would love to go to Moscow' one day. 
Arkady replied that she must come when he 
l•eturried and he would take her round. In other 
words, they chatted just like millions of other 
couples on their first date. 

‘What’s your job here, Igor ?’ asked the girl. 


‘I work for the Trade Mission. Textile 
Department. Lingerie.’ 

‘Are you interested in lingerie?’ 

‘I would be very much interested in ymr 
lingerie.’ 

Arkady could have bitten his tongue off. He 
thought he had gone too far. But the girl smil^ 
briefly and, in fact, paid little attention to this 
remark. 

‘And what’s your job, Ivy ?’ 

‘I work for Spinoffee.’ 

‘For what?’ 

‘Spinoffee. Don’t say you’ve never heard of 
Spinoffee ?’ 

‘I haven’t been here very long.’ . 

‘That explains it. Spinoffee is a wonderful 
invention, ft’s brand new. Lots of people even 
in this country haven’t heard of it. But they 
will, soon.’ 

‘But what is it ?’ 

‘Coffee made of spinach.’- 

‘Coffee made of what ?’ asked Arkady with 
disgust in his voice, because he thought iJie girl 
had said spinach. The Soviet Union, he had to 
admit to himself, was behind the West in many 
ways. But even they did not sink quite as low 
as that. Coffee made of spinach! 

‘That’s why it’s called Spinoffee. A clever 
name, don’t you think ?’ 



‘Nothing wrong with the name,’ Arkady 
agreed. But what is the end-product ? A new 
kind of coffee ? Or a new kind of spinach ?’ 

‘Coffee. Very good coffee. I didn’t think 
much of the idea when I first heard of it, but 
it’s really good. Better than those instant coffees. 
There’s no comparison. And it’s catching on 
like mad. Would you like to taste it ?’ 

A possibility flashed across Arkady’s mind. 

‘I’d love to. Let’s go to your place and drink 
Spinoffee.’ 

He felt like a medieval knight. How gallant 
can you get? Show me the troubadour, he 
thought, who was ready to drink spinach-coffee 
for the sake of his lady-love. 

‘We can’t go to my home. That’s out of the 
question.’ 

‘Time gentlemen, please!’ 

Three hours had sped by like minutes. And 
no progress. Arkady panicked. Now or never, 
he decided. How would this girl react to a more 
direct approach ? She had not minded his refer¬ 
ence to her lingerie. On the other hahd she had 
turned down flat his suggestion of going to her 
home, He must not spoil his chances; but he 
could not afford to pass up this opportunity. ^ 
he did what many people do when in doubt: 
postponed his decision. He still had five to ten 
minutes. 

T’ll walk home with you,' he said. 
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'Home?' asked the girl astonished. 

‘Yes, I will,’ replied Arkady firmly, terrified 
that the girl would not allow even that. 

‘Home V repeated the girl. ‘I thought you 
would take me back to your place.’ 

‘Well....’ said Arkady, trembling with 
anticipation. He could hardly restrain himself 
from leaping on to her then and there. 

‘Or don’t you Russians do it ?’ 

‘Do what ?’ 

‘Fuck. Don’t you fuck ?’ 

Arkady was speechless. He had heard about 
the kind of language the British used nowadays 
but this was too much. He had wanted to rape 
the girl right there in the pub; but to call the 
act fucking shocked the puritan in him. 

‘Don’t you know the expression ?’ asked the 
girl innocently. ‘The previous generation used 
to call it sexual intercourse. But it was the same 
thing.’ 

After a moment’s hesitation, she added : 
‘More or less.’ 

Back in his room, Arkady felt a strong desire 
to kneel down in front of her and kiss her 
hands. Then, he decided, he would kiss her 
mouth instead. Then he would undress her, in 
fact, tear her clothes off.... But there was no 
'chance of doing any of these things. The girl 
had sat down on his bed already and had started 
to undress in the most matter-of-fact manner, as 
if they had been married for donkey’s years. 
She took her blouse off, and said ; ‘You’ll find it 


very pleasant.’ 

‘I’m sure,’ said Arkady, his voice hoarse. 
‘You are very, very beautiful.’ 

‘I am talking of Spinoffee. You’ll really like 
it.’ 

‘Oh that.’ 

‘It’s really funny, you know. Pity I don’t 
have any samples with me.’ 

‘A great pity.’ 

‘Usually I do. I am sorry about it.’ She 
took off her bra. He found this bra fascinating. 
It was black. Now perhaps an ordinary black 
bra is not particularly sensational but Arkady 
had never seen a black bra. In Russia bras were 
white; occasionally pink but never, never 
black. He had not realized that bras rovld be 
black. He did not quite know why he was so 
taken by the blackness of her bra but he was 
and for a short while he could not take his eyes 
off it. Eventually, however, he did, because her 
body was even more interesting. Her breasts 
were larger and fuller than Arkady had imagined 
them. He buried his face in them then began 
to kiss her nipples. She took no notice 

‘Let me just make sure.’ She opened her 
handbag and started another search. ‘No. 
Nothing. I’m sorry, Igor.’ 

‘I can wait,’ said Arkady. ‘For Spinoffee, I 
mean.’ He was pushing her down on his bed 
with the mad desire of a very, very hungry 
male. But she took him off. 

‘Just a minute.’ 
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She was still fumbling in her handbag. 

‘No. No samples today.’ 

'It doesn’t really matter.’ 

. .No samples. But I have this.' 

She handed a highly coloured leaflet to 
Arkady. It was an adverti.sement of Spinoffee. 
‘Spinoffee — the dream of millions has come 
true!!!’ There was a picture of a steaming cup 
of coffee in a beautiful, Sevres poreclain cup, 
worth about £2000. 

'You’ll find it very interesting,’ the girl went 
on. ‘All about our coffee. All about Sir Bruce 
Braithwaite, our chairman. And all about 
spinach. Read i'.’ 

‘Not now ’ .said Arkady, half begging, 
half crying. He could not wait any longer and 
pushed her down on the bed, more firmy and 
more pa.ssionately than before. He tried to get 
bold of her two’ beautiful breasts and opened 
hi.s trou.scrs, 

‘Wait Igor just a minute. I mu.st get 
ready, dear.’ 

She struggled free and .stood up. She was 
still wearing her trousers but was naked to the 
waist. 

‘Don’t lie too eager. The time will come. 
That’s what we are here for. Where’s your bath¬ 
room ? Yes, I see. ..’ 

She locked the door. Arkady undre.s.sed and 
lay on his bed. He heard water running. Then 
silence. Then the .sound of more water. Some 
pajier crinkling. Then the noise of Kleenex 
being torn. Then the rasping of a file. What 
the hell i.s she doing Her nails ? First that 
bloody Spinoffee and now a manicure 'I He heard 
the clink of a gla.ss and a gargling noise. Then 
the pull of the lavatory chain and a rushing of 
water. But still no Ivy. Then suddenly he 
remembered Shevchenko’s cryptic note. Damn 
it! It was all clear, of cour.se. They had seen 
him talking to this girl in the garden and some¬ 
one knew who she was. The grapevine is a fast 
means of communication. ‘The plant’ in Shev¬ 
chenko’s note was not a reference to horticul¬ 
ture, but a hint regarding factory plant. ‘What 
sort’ of spinach — yes, it was clear what he 
was supposed to find out. And he had refused 
the girl’s desperate effort to give him more 
information and let him taste her blcxidy 
Spinoffee! Never mind, he w’ould still have a 
chance. Many chances. ‘ Do your duty,’ the 
note had concluded. He had to do it. It was 
his duty. 

He looked at himself. At the word ‘duty’ 
the evidence of his lust, which until that 
moment had been monumental, began to shrink. 
In a few second he might have been contem¬ 
plating a cup of cold Spinoffee, not the prospect 
of embracing his first woman since he left 
Moscow. 

‘Here I am, my sweet little Russian.’ 

And there she was, stark naked, slim, white, 
desirable, beautiful, her long, smooth thighs 
uncovered. She threw herself on Arkady’s bed 
and embraced him passionately. 

‘But what’s gone wrong ?’ 

And later: ‘You looked so keen !....You 
|16 nearly raped me.’ 


She was annoyed, disappointed, yet amused. 
‘Or was I right ?.... Don’t you Russians do 
it, after all T And a few minutes later, giggling: 
‘I was always told that you Russians were stiflF 
and formal. You are a bit formal — quite true. 
But I couldn’t call you stiff, could I ?’ 

It was no use. It was quite, quite hopeless. 
He could do it for himself. He could not do 
it for the fatherland. 


Arkady was sitting on his bed, putting on his 
socks, in a bottomless, Slav depression. He knew 
that he had failed as a spy, as an Assistant 
Illegal Support Officer, as a gardener and — 
worst of all — as a man. He had no idea that, 
in fact, he had taken the first step towards be¬ 
coming one of the most famous and successful 

sjjies in the history of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

It was soon after midnight when Ivy dressed 
again. By that time she had become decidedly 
cross and she refused to utter a word. She took 
a small mirror from her handbag and touched 
up her lips in haste. 

‘Am I going to see you again V Arkady ask¬ 
ed tentatively. 

‘There wouldn’t be much point in it, would 
there T she replied brusquely and stalked out 
of the loom, without saying good-bye, indeed, 
without .so much as looking at him. 

He could not sleep. His humiliation was as 
abysmal as it was unexpected. His self-con¬ 
fidence w'as non-existent. You could trust 
nothing on earth, he knew that only too well. 
Yet, if he trusted anything, it was his own lust. 
.And now a lifelong friend, who had given him 
so much pleasure, had failed him more treacher¬ 
ously than the KGB could ever do. The failure 
made his professional prospects worse than 
gloomy, too. He felt that even his life was no 
longer certain. 

He had one sock on when Ivan appeared in 
the doorway. 

‘How did it go last night ?’ he asked with a 
grin. 

Arkady attempted a gay wink, almost with 
tears in nis eye.s. 

‘Splendidly. It was great fun.’ Then : ‘Thank 
you for staying away.’ 

‘Was she pretty ?’ 

‘Beautiful’ 

‘You look rather miserable.’ 

When Arkady did not reply, Ivan shrugged 
his shoulders: ‘One can get fleas even from a 
good dog.’ 

Arkady,, felt like strangling him. But while 
that might cheer him up for the moment, it 
would only add to his troubles in the long run. 

‘Don’t be too down-hearted, Boris, whatever 
vour reasons may be. - Remember: without 
losing you cannot win.’ 

One more proverb and Arkady would com¬ 
mit murder. 'The proverb was forthcoming but 
he didn’ t. 

r to b« continued 
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'Remember Monday’s blues? 

' Chase them away. 

CROSS YOUR HEART* 
and say it will be a beautiful day. 
. It's got to be. In that fabulous 
Peter Pan bra. Lovely lace. 

. Witn a hint of fibrefill. 

Also in cotton. 


if it's Tuesday, it must be... 

COTTOLINA. Of course. The only way 
to stay cool and unruffled. 

100% cotton. 

Superfine. Supersoft. And pretty cool! 
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T he scheduled fight between George 
Foreman and Muhammad Alt in 
Kinshasa on 2.SSeptember should 
be one of the epic encounters of 
heavyweight boxing: a contest between 
power and youth on one hand and a 
uniquely skilful veteran on the other. 
Whoever wins, one certain outcome of 
the meeting will be to rescue heavy¬ 
weight boxing from the confusion 
which has overtaken it recently. To 
outsiders the title has often appeared 
to be strangely shrouded by petty 
controversy. Never far away is the 
suspicion that some back room deal is 
probably more important than what 
actually happens inside the ring. 

This uncertainty has been further 
aggravated by the illogical behaviour 
of the main protagonists. Ever since 
George Foreman annihilated Joe 
Frazier in Jamaica in January 1973, 
there has been one outstanding 
question to be answered: Would 
Foreman do the same to Ali? Both 
boxers claimed to be the best in the 
yvorld. Yet the expected confrontation 
did not materialise. Both boxers 
found other opponents. Ali busied 
himself with Norton and Frazier; 
Foreman with Norton and an obscure 
challenger called Joe Roman. Now at 
last it seems the issue will be settled. 

George Foreman, 2S years old, is 
unquestionably the most powerful 
putKher around today. Until his recent 
spectacular defeat of Ken Norton, he 
was something of an enigma. Detrac¬ 
tors pointed out that apart from 
Frazier and the Canadian George 
Chuvalo, all his opponents had been 
easy meat. The cl^pion also had 
financial and domestic problems. Now, 
however, his calibre as a fighter is no 
longer in doubt. And with a record 
which includes 37 knock-outs in 40 
successes, he will probably start as 
favourite against Ali. 

Ali, on the other hand, is not to be 
dismissed. His incredible speed and 
fi ghting intelligence made him one of 
the greatest ever champions. He is now 
32 and only a pale reflection of the 
hriHhmt athlete tMio took the title 
fion Sonny Uston ten years ago. But 
in his reUira fi^ts with Ken Norton 
and Joe Frazier, the only two men to 
heat hbn, he demonstrate that he still 
b eio ng ed to the highest class. 

Fonnan and AN are on a levd of 
der own in heavyweight boxfa^ 
Mow them is a gulf with perhaps no 
non diaa three or four othen who 
I to be in serious omtentioo 
for M tide. die traditiooal 


pattern, all but one are coloured 
Americans. Top of the list is Joe 
Frazier, now generally considered to 
be over the top. His two fights with 
Alt and his annihilation by Foreman 
have tarnished his reputation. 

Jerry Quarry, Mxt in the rankings 
and the only white man in with a 
chance, is the most surprising boxer 
among the top five. He, too, is no 
longer young, and his aspirations 
should, by any ri^ts, have been ended 
by convincing defeats at the hands of 
both Frazier and Ali. Quarry, however, 
did have his alibis when he was last 
defeated by Ali - problems with his 
marriage and his manager and the 
sight of his younger brother being 
knocked out earlier the same evening 
probably made him fight less well than 
he was capable of. Since then, armed 
with a new manager and a new wife, he 
has remained unbeaten, convincingly 
defeating in the process two rising 
stars, Ron Lyle and Eamie Shavers. 

Despite his defeat by Foreman, Ken 
Norton probably retains his position 
as the fifih highnt rated heavyweight 
in the world. Norton jumped out of 
obscurity through his two fights with 
Ali. Curiously, his reputation was really 
established by the one he lost. Ali was 
at his peak for that match and only 
just won the verdict on a split decision. 

The last man who can be considered 
to have any real chance of becoming 
world champion is Ron Lyle. Billed 
as the new Sonny Liston because he 
spent some of his youth in jail, Lyle 
started late (he is now in his early 
thirties) and at one stage ran up 19 
victories in a row, 17 of them inside 
the distance. His failure against (Quarry 
was a severe setback; since then he has 
tried to add a competent defence to his 
punching power, and his victory over 
the ageing but still durable Argentinian 
Oscar Bonavou shows that he is 
still a formidable boxer. 

International boxing is governed by 
two bodies at present, the World 
Boxing Association and the World 
Boxing Council. Much of their time is 
^nt Uckeriiqt with eadt other, whidi 
does nothing to strengtheo the auth- 
OTity of either. There are wious rules 
whid). the world diampiont should 
theoretically obaNve. For instance, a 
chantpion is suppoaed to defeod 
title vmy six moBths. And if it is 
apparent that some outstanding dial- 
hiigv is befaig Snored, the aufliorities 


can step in and nominate him as the 
champion’s opponent. 

Much the same rules apply to 
British boxing. But while it is compar¬ 
atively easy to control a sport on a 
national level, it is much harder to 
keep effective control over the whole 
world. The pressures are simply too 
big. One has only to look at the money 
involved in a heavyweight title fight to 
sec why a champion is reluctant to 
risk his title against the strongest 
opposition. In the first Frazkr-Ali 
fight, for instance, each man received 
about one million pounds. For the 
proposed Foreman-Ali match in Kin¬ 
shasa, each boxer is promised two 
million pounds. With those sums 
around it is not surprising that the 
promoters, managers and business 
syndicates who between them run the 
twxing world, are tempted to stage- 
manage the programme of their 
protigis. Thus George Foreman’s 
first title defence was against Joe 
Roman, a challenger whom nobody 
took seriously. In the event Roman 
was slaughtered in one round and 
Foreman picked up a comfortable 
£l(X),000. That cash is the first incen¬ 
tive is also reflected in the unusual 
locations of many big fights. 

With the present world-wide interest 
in the heavyweight title, it does not 
matter where a fight takes place 
provided the money is there. The 
choice of Kinshasa, capital of Zaire, 
for the Ali-Foreman match was 
obviously settled by the cash offer: it 
may also reflect the new sports¬ 
consciousness of Zaire whose football 
teamwas inthe World Cup finals. As 
one expert observed, “You can get 
away with murder with the heavy- 
weii^t title because nobody can afford 
to ignore it.” 

As it happens the situation today is 
not all that bad. George Foreman may 
have made his way to the top I 9 
fighting a string of nobodies, but few 
people would dispute that be is a 
worthy champion. 2 ^aiic ntay be an 
unusual place to stage an All-American 
title fight, but there can be no doubt 
that if it hafqwns, it will be between the 
two top boxers in the world. And the 
two international governing bodies are 
at least agreed on the same ebampkn. 
But while money renoins the domin- 
ating oonsideTatkMi, the heavyanright 
title win continue to be a bk of a 
charade. Even Muhammad AlTs un¬ 
surpassed virtuaeity could not cMhcly 
rescue it from that 
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Tanuja too, had a girl on August 5. Not much, ado over that. 

And poor Tanu had exp^^ted to have a boy so confidently. In her 
words, “I am concentrating on a boy, so I am sure it will be one.” 
Maybe the concentration was right, but the timing was bad, as 
someone from whom I confirmed the news, quipped. 

There is a very faint whisper that Sharmila Tagore too is expecting 
her set'ond baby. Took long to decide whether she, with her 
heap of film-contf^cts could manage to have another one after 
five-year old Saif. Someoi^e close to her disclosed this to me, though 
whether it is true can only be confirmed by Sharmila herself. 

More on the subject of Sharmila. After hubby left for London some 
time in the first week of Augfust, Sharmila faced boredom in the 
evenings after shooting. One would presume she would rest after a 
tiring day, but she was telling Shashi Kapoor, she needed any excuse 
To go oTit, now that her mother-in-law was staying with her. She 
added that party or no party, she made it a p>oint of escaping from her 
ma-in-law's company. Did not specify whether the old lady was a 
bore of a bully ! And then La Tagore does not really need to 
explain, anyway. 

Mythological films are the biggest grossers, so say the box-office 
pundits. The latest examples is “Hanuman Vijay” on the adventures 
of Hanuman, the Monkey-Gkxl. The formula is the same, a hero, a 
heroine who has to be rescued from the vicious clutches of the villain 
Ravana and stunts galore. The shower of claps, said one person, 
was deafening, each time Hanuman vanquished his foes. So what’s 
the big wonder that “Amir Garib” starring Dev Anand and 
Hema Malini is such a stupendous hit — it is a modem stunt-drama ! 

Jeetendra was heard to have snorted at the proposition that turned 
sour — of marriage to Hema. Of course, this was after Dharmendra’s 
dramatic intervention leading to the break-off. Back to Jeetu — 
“Hmphff ! Who’d live with a female Raaj Kumar, who is always 
wearing a w’ig to hide her broad forehead which starts somewhere 
in the middle of her head, to conceal frizzy black hair !” Raaj Kumar, 
incidentally, is completely bald, which is more than one can say 
for Hema. Jeetu’s second complaint against Hema was that she eats 
very badly — like an illiterate p>erson, food keeps spilling around 
-her mouth, like a messy bourgeois.... especially when she’s 
slurpjing sambhar ! Now, I think that’s a cruel statement to make, 
of our Topmost Heroine. 

By the way, two days before Hema left for London, her mother sent 
Jeetu’s mother a huge, brightly-studded image of Lord Balaji of 
the famous South Indian temple at Tirup>athi. Jeetu’s folks are 
devout believers of Balaji and have even named their production 
company Tirupathi Pictures. Jeetu who can talk very good Tamil 
would have found no difficulty in becoming a “ghar-damaad” 
(son-in-law staying with the wife’s family). Was the image meant 
to signify some kind of promise to keep the propjosal-that-went-sour 
in mind ? 

.Taya is not being allowed to work — orders, Amitabh Bachchan. 

It was a secret understanding between Amit and Jaya made in the 
presence of Gulzar, who is Jaya’s rakhi-brother. And now sp>arks 
are flying in the Bachchan household, because Jaya wants to continue 
her career and Amit, who tells folks that “she can work if she 
wants,” goes home and rolls up his shirt-sleeves if she so much as 
cribs ! Can you believe the nonc halant A mitabh being a private bully?I 



really can’t understand a man like Goldie 
Anand. Having put in two decades of brilliant 
service in the film industry as an acclaimed 
director and actor, he still avoids publicity like 
poison. So much that hardly anyone knows 
anything about him. Not that he cares. Because 
he feels most people anyway scribble just what 
they feel like writing. “Even if you misquote 
me I don’t care. I’ve just given up caring about 
what’s written these days.” He proceeded to 
tell me that he hadn’t seen a film magazine for 
the last three years ! And of course, quietly 
added that he hadn’t missed anything. 

Very clear in his thinking, extremely pro¬ 
found in his views, Goldie (his real name is 
Vijay Anand) is terribly expressive and frank 
when he does choose to talk to anybody. Diffi¬ 
cult to corner him for an interview. But 
certainly not difficult to get him talking. “Once 
I agree to meet someone I never ditc-h him,” 
he explained when I .said I had my fingers and 
toes crossed hoping the promised interview 
would take place ! 

Goldie is at the moment, just keen to release 
his ‘Chor Chor’ (co-starring Leena Chandavar- 
kar), whilst simultaneously putting the finish¬ 
ing touches to the documentary he has made 
on the recent Bhutan coronation. Vijay Anand 
was, incidentally, one of the few Indian 
invitees at the Coronation. 

Sensitive to the point of being touchy, Vijay 
Anand “can’t bear anyone treating me like a 
thief.” Which is why Goldie is determined to 
quickly finish his ‘Chor Chor’ even if it means 
dubbing Leena’s dialogues with another girl. 
IjCena Chandavarkar, threw her usual tantrums 
(coming late, bunking shooting, quitting the 
dubbing centre suddenly, etc.), with Goldie, 
as soon as her ‘Manchali’ and ‘Anhonee’ clicked. 
Not fair at all considering it is the same Leena 
who was so over enthusiastic about doing ‘Chor 
Chor’ because Goldie had got her on the dotted 
line when her market had been at its lowest 
and Leena was sitting at home most of the time, 
twiddling her thumbs. Not that Goldie is bitter 
about her behaviour. He just does not want to 
see her face again ! 

What makes Vijay Anand see red Is the 
long I production period every big film has to go 
through. “You start a film in one mood. It’s 
difficult to remain in the same mood through¬ 
out the one or two years that it takes to com¬ 
plete the film. I might feel like making a 
comedy today. But something entirely differ¬ 
ent tomorrow.” Of course Goldie has his own 
short-cuts to finishing his films. For instance, 
when he found Hema Malini did not have 
dates to give him in winter (he had certain 


snow sequences in mind for ‘Chhupa Rustom’), 
he coolly went and completed all the required 
shots with a double! Again, when the cine 
musicians went on a strike for over three 
months, Vijay Anand quickly turned ‘Chor 
Chor’ into ‘A film with no .songs’. That’s what 
makes Vijay Anand an interesting person. He 
knows his job so thoioughly, that he can keep 
his listener intercsiod without bringing in his 
personal life to embellish the interviewer’s 
copy. Unlike the Shatru.s, Sandhus and 
Dharnias of the day. 

But the film iruliKStry i.s such an unpredict¬ 
able place that even a man of Goldie’s standing 
(and not to foigt i bi.s brains) ha.s had his .share 
of flops — ‘Blackmail’ and ‘Chhupa Ricstom’ 
which he directed and ‘Double Cross’ in which 
he played the lead role oyiposite Rekha and 
Asha Sachdev. While discussing the.se flops, 
Goldie added, that thankfully, they had not 
changed his relations with the rest of the 
industry. 

can’t bear anyone 
treating me like 
a thief 

It is difficult to de.scribe a man like Goldie. 
He has his head on his .shoulders all right. 
Like the time he commented on Shatru, (with 
whom he gets along like a house on fire), “I 
must have .seen only one face of Shatru.” 
Another trait of Goldie’s is that, once he .starts 
discussing something, be does not let go till 
the bitter end, touching every point, however 
distasteful it may be. Like the thorough way 
in which he .spoke of his relations with brother 
Dev, mentioning every instance where he had 
come to loggerhea'ls 'with him. “Thankfully 
we’ve pa.s.sed the crucial stage of misunderstand¬ 
ing each other. After having cro.ssed that stage, 
now we will not liave any mi.sunderstandings 
if we ever work together again.” (The last 
big tiff they had was during ‘Chhuyia Rustom’, 
where third parties had made Dev almost .sus¬ 
picious of Goldie and tmision prevailed through¬ 
out the making of the film.) 

Goldie can he quite stubborn whmdrcSme^ 
to his work. He once walked qHfof the sets 
when Dev would not .see eve, 16' eve with him 
on one point, and was, nfuch fater in the 
evening, traced to a restaurant where he sat all 
by himself! If all this and the instances where 
Goldie has put his foot down or frankly express¬ 
ed his dislike for cerhdn yieople makes Goldie 
sound like a sour old man, it’s far from the 
truth. Becau.se Goldie is today more philoso¬ 
phical than bitter towards men and matters. 

Goldie says he has reached a stage where 
materialistic pursuits do not mean much to him. 
“What do you do when you’ve made enough 
money ?” What Goldie has done is to plan a film 
to launch his assistants and other unit members, 
in careers of their own. Most week-ends find 
Goldie in Poona, deep in meditation. Goldie is 
by the way, an ardent I)eliever and disciple of 
Shri Acharya Rajnish, making the .scene in far- 
from-materialistic attire complete with ‘rudraksh 
mala’! 

N. BHARATHI. 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) An Improve' 
ment in status and progress in your work 
likely. Your responsibilities will Increase 
this week. If you are a professional and 
in a professional association, do not get frustrated over delay, 
this situation will be happily resolved. An existing friend¬ 
ship may be under cloud. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Development 
of an ardent friendship is indicated for 
the unattached. A noticeable upturn in your 
financial position is assured. Professionals! 
some hitch in plans Indicated. In service, deal cautiously 
with officials. Eccentric behaviour may land you in trouble. 
Ladies I all. goes well provided you keep your emotions under 
control. 

GEMINI (May 21 — Jum 20) You may be 

prompted to discard old beliefs and loyalties. 
A psychological conflict is Indicated in 
second half of the week. Indisposition out 
of indigestion and overwork cannot be ruled out. Health of 
your spouse may cause worries Ladies and girls! in the early 
part of the week you will find some new ideas in your relations 
with others. 






CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Health needs 
attention. Overwork and less return for your 
work may tax your nerves. Emotional life Is 
active. Your relations with others will be 
favourable, only don’t overdo. Businessmen! investment may 
not prove encouraging In service, some anxieties indicated. 
Bachelors and girls ; chance of a short travel. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Love affairs are 
Jgm L stress, even humiliation is possible. 

eWyy Professionals I improvement in Income Is 

* ' “ assured. Businessmen I some new contact 
will be productive There is a possibility of unexpected income. 
In service, you may have to pay more attention to your 
superiors for their satisfaction. Ladies I your health may cause 
worry 

«MA VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Minor 
Tpjflf ailment for you this week. Bachelors and 

girls ! you should be careful in dealing with 
your dear ones. Ladies! family expenses 
over social functions indicated. Professionals I certain prob¬ 
lem will keep you worried though an unexpected good news 
may be received on Wednesday. Businessmen I human 
relations attract you this week. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) An 
exciting week with the chances of getting 
benefits from Governmental authorities. 
Honour indicated on Saturday. Towards the 
end of this week a professional colleague may come to your 
help In service, lack of co-operation from colleague will be 
annoying. Expenses are high and you will have to attend to 
number of things Bachelors and girls! love affairs will show 
some improvement. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

QgJ Money matters are likely to improve from 
Wednesday. During mid-week you will be 
meeting some one who will be of much help 
Profitable propositions are there for businessmen. Executives! 
have patience. From Thursday, improvement should be felt 
Professionals I there is concentration of forces indicating 
sudden expenses Ladies ! health may cause worry. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
^ fcWM Correspondence and human relations will be 
encouraging if you are trying to achieve 
something. In the opening of the week a 
number of items will attract your attention in your domestic 
sphere. Businessmen! fax problem may be nerve taxing. 
Professionals' this week will release more favourable vibra- 
lions In seivice, do not get frustrated even if there is delay 
In realisation of your desire. ' 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

Comforts and ease in social life Indicated. 
Romance is much in yout; m'nd and this is 
rociiiie . assisted by prudence. In service, mixed 
results indicated. Executives I hasty decision should be 
avoided Businessmen I travel will be helpful. Industrialists I 
some (nancial issues will come for close attention. Ladies I 
this IS the time tu rorrcentral-- or. your personal mutters. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — Fabmary 18) 
You will enjoy a sense of satisfaction and 
achievement this week. In the second half 
of the week you will have a stimulating 
encounter with a vital personality. On Tuesday unexpected 



m 


experience likely. Businessmen I Monday and Friday are lucky, 
days for speculative deals. Ladies I a potentially favourable 
week for sorting out your personal problems. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) If you 
are keen to start a new ventnure, this is the 
best time. Visits and visitors will put your 
social life In a merry whirl. In services, you 
are on the brink ot a much more prosperous period. Bachelors 
and girls' it you have been feeling depressed, this week will 
see things improved. Ladies! you will be lucky in love. 
Health of your children may cause worry. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 
IN THE BAY 

Nature has endowed Bengal with all that makes 
for an abundant life; and the members of her 
own immediate family — the Royal Bengal Tiger, 
the Ganges crocodile, the Jaldapara rhino, the 
Terai elephant, the Padma hilsa, the Sunderban 
crab — are all superb specimens of their kind. 
In contra.st, the animals in the care of man are 
small and insignificant, to wit, the horse and the 
cow, which are half the size of their great 
Punjab cousins. Our flies and mosquitoes bear 
witness to nature’s fecundity and fhe delta 
dweller’s lethargy. The delta is bigger than that 
formed by the Nile; and it is flanked not by 
empty deserts but by one of the earth’s most 
fertile and populous plains, famed in history 
and legend, cradle of numerous empires and 
three great religions. It is in fact, the most 
spectacularly placed — and wide.st — coastal 
plain on the planet. 







AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 90: ‘EIGHTSOME REELS’ 

Each numbered square in the diagram is surrounded by 
eight blank squares All clues lead to words of eight 
letters and these are to be entered in the squares around 
their appropriate numbers, clockwise or anti-clockwise. 
beginning anywhere Solvers must determine where 
each word begins and trie direction in which it is to go 
No letters appear in the numbered squares 

118-squabble turning on old bag. the deil 
3 War's not started; monkey about in fort 

3 Country crowd-O trouble recurs in this country 

4 Exotic tree, a sunlit one possibly 

5 Tight head in good nick 

C Old engravers work in groups 
7 Uable to embroider lace, for example 
SSort of Armageddon-scrap holy book's about 
9 I've no teeth, long tortured in agony 

10 In a lungi twisted about the loins 

11 Bloody gun I explode muffled by sound 

12 Old letter. I mean scratch, in very old language 

13 Jars lend colour, but this talc's faulty 

14 He may have given part of inheritances to relations? 

15 Page smashed china? No. here's earthen vessel 

16 Foolish person has it'’ No. wrong 

17 Stick a Greek letter on Jock's funeral banner 

18 Kitchen boy gives old fishes to the cat 

19 Knife cuts your bits in pieces 

20 Cold wind about hill-it's cutting 

21 Approach to greens? They may go with fish, fried 

22 Supporters can you see them holding quiet after 
match? 

23 Nip Homer's drunk-it'd make anyone nod off 

24 Velvety stuff wraps woman in beo, English 

25 Vicar, one in Bray, adaptable—he'd have one 

26 More thoughtful corpse-bearer carries pole 

27 Like a drophead? Hard sell initially involves lots 

28 Mostly opening a lock, she'll keep the key 

29 It guards corpse of master freshly laid out 

30 Gauche, clasped ornament in fear, broken 

31 Dead lethargic'’ 

32 E g. bleeding heart, wrongly it lay. red. trampled 

33 Elder can rock, having once put baby to bod 

34 Cross tack? This'll secure ship's umbers 

35 Victorian weepy, we hear, not half so withershins 
38 Fish, one's plunder in endless net 
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CHESS 

by HARRY QOLOMBEK 
Position No. 2 



WWie tepisy—now W iohW me oamege? 


The Junior World Championship 

Ttiere is a plan to make this championship 
a yearly affair instead of once every two 
yaws as at present. From a practical point 
of view there are disadvantages as it is not 
all that easy to gat such a big affair sponsor 
ed and organised even once every two 
years. Then, from the theoretical point ol 
view too it does not seem quite nght t his 
IS after alt a world championship and it is 
more than a little superficial to have such 
an event carrying significance as regards a 
title for only one year 

This year's event, sponsored by that gieat 
patron of chess the Taesside Borough 
Council, was a success in that it resulted in 
the victory of a player who is. In my opinion, 
certain to become a grandmaster and no 
ordinary one I am referring to the Russian 
Alexander Belyavsky, already an interna¬ 
tional master and therefore well on the way 
lo grandmastery There was also the un¬ 
usual scene of no less than two English 
players occupying leading places In a world 
event, Tony Milos of Birmingham coming 
ascond and Mictiasl Stean ol Cambndge 
Univonity third. 

■nie sort ol chats played in the event Is 


shown by the following bright game bet¬ 
ween the American. Larry Chnstiansen. and 
the eventual winner of the title 
White L. Chnstiansen. Black A Belyavsky 
English Opening 

1. P-QB4, PtQB 4, X Kt-KB3. P-KKt3. 
3. P-Q4. B-KtZ. 4. P-K4, Q-fM ch. X 
D-Q2. Q-Kt3. X Kt-B3. PxP, 7. Kt-Q6. 
Q-Q1, X B-B4. P-03; 9. Kt x P. P-K4; 
a double-edged move. 9... M-KB3 is sup 
posed to lead to an equal game hare 
IX Kl-Kt5, P K B, 11. KI(Kt5)-B7 ch. K- 
B1; 12. Kt X R. Kt-OR3.13. Q-Q2. Kt-B3; 
14. Kt X Kt. a weak move that hands over 
the initiative to Black. P—B3 was m order 
14., B X Kt. 15. B-K2. B-K3, IX Q x P 
This too is weak, but his position is already 
bad 

14., B X KIP, 17. H-01. Q-R4 ch. IX 
K-B1. K-Kt2 19. P-KR4, B-K4,20.O- 
K3. 0-B4, 21. Q-QKt3, RxKt, 22. QxP. 
Kt-B2, 2X P-ns. BxP, 24. R-B1. BxB 
ch. 25. K X B, Q-KI4 ch. this Queen ex¬ 
change IS the simplest way of bringing 
Black's material supenority to bear 
26. Q X Q. Kl X O: 27. P x P, RP x P, 26, 
K-Q3, P-QR4, 26. P-QR4, Kt-U5, 30. 
P-Kt3. Kt-Kt6; 31. R-B6. Kt-B4 ch, 3X 
K-KX R -QKtl, 33. P-B4. R-K16 ch, 34. 
K-K2. Kt X P. White reeigns. 







































A blind wrote in Braille to me, he was my 
friend — "To have a glimpse of the blindness, 
you must l»nda^ temporarily your eyes with 
an opaque cloth in your own room, which con¬ 
tains all your requirements and necessities. 
Thereafter try to make a cup of tea, though 
everything already with you, try to pour out 
a glass of water or attempt tuning a radio 
station by plunging in the main or any work 
like that. Then perhaps you will slightly 
realise the herculian haraships which the sight¬ 
less face every minute. ' Bandage off, 

you will feel re-assured. Having experienced 
Ihis self-imposed blindness try to imagine the 
agonies, miseries and the innumerable problems 
of the prisoners of darkness for whom dark¬ 
ness has descended for ever and ever," 

Every Third blind man in the world being 
an Indian, we have the largest number of 
blinds in the world. One in every hundred in 
this country is condemned to a life of total 
darkness. No dependable data as to the size 
of the blind wpulation in India, are, however, 
available. The estimated population of 15 
million blind, the largest in the world, is 
largely based on sample surveys conducted by 
universities and social study groups, as enumera¬ 
tion of the p^sically handicapiied dws not form 
part of the Cfensus. 

The earliest organised .study of blindness in 
India was made in the early forties and is con¬ 
tained in the report on ‘Blindne.ss in India’; sub¬ 
mitted in 1944 by a joint committee of the 




Central Advisory Boards of Education and 
Health. The report revealed that about half 
percent of the population was blind But the 
report was based on a very narrow definition of 
blindness. Over the past four decade.s experi¬ 
ence has indicated the need for a broader 
definition. 

If estimates of the blind population in this 
country vary greatly, it is also a problem in U.K. 
where reportedly a complete register of blind 
persons is maintained Even in U.S.A. e.stimates 
of the blind population difler greatly The 
enumeration of the blind in a predominantly 
rural country, extending over va.st stretches of 
countryside, like India, is complex and one 
would have to face technical and acimini.strative 
problems in this field. However, the Indian 
Council of Medical Research is trying to make 
an intensive study in some areas This study 
might soon provicle a belter deal of knowledge 
about the situation of blindness m our country. 

The problem is pre-eminently rural. 


Approximately 70" of the blind population 
live in the rural areas. Seven of the laige.st 
cities in India, namely, Hyderabad. Ahmedabad, 
Madras, Bombay, Bangalore, Calcutta and Delhi 
account for approximately 5 per cent of the 
population. The remaining 25'/; live in small 
towns and cities According to a survey con¬ 
ducted by the Indian Council of Medical 
Research the state of Karnataka has a compara¬ 
tively large number of blind pensons (2 40'/f) 
followed by Assam (154'/(), Madhya Pradesh 
(1.53'/{ ), Maharashtra (1 llSf/l.), Gujaiat ( 1.24'/i ) 
and Orissa (1.23'?; ) It has been (\stimafed 
that one percent of the Indian population is 
economically blind —- vision is so impaired that 
no worthwhile economic acti\ity can be under¬ 
taken by these persons by using sight. 

Assuming that the estimate of five million 
blind [lersons in the c;ountry is reasonably reli¬ 
able, India may well have at least half-a-million 
blind children. Support for this as.sumption 
is provided by the estimate of the Department 
of Health that 12 to 14 thousand babies lose 
their vision annually on account of the defi¬ 
ciency of Vitamin ‘A’ particularly in the Ea.stern 
Region of the country. On this basis we may 
say that only two percent Indian blind children 
receive formal schooling. 

Even if a blind person consumes on the 
average Rs. 2 a day on his food, clothing, 
medical attention anni* other needs, the com¬ 
munity is bearing an unproductive burden 
of Rs. one crore a day. The situation is 
becoming worse with about 14,000 children 
becoming blind every year on account of 
Vitamin ‘A’ deficiency alone. 

The major causes of blindness in India are 
trachoma, smallpox, nutritional deficiencies, 
cataract, glaucoma, ulcer and injuries Parti¬ 
cularly in children below five, deficiency of 
Vitamin ‘A’ is the most important cause of pre¬ 
ventable blindness. 

India has had a very long tradition of pro¬ 
viding human treatment to the sightless. 
Emperor Ashoka had set up special service 
homes for giving food and shelter to the per¬ 
sons physically handicapped, including the 


blind Thougli generally we belit've that 
blindne.s.s is one of ’he most cripiihng di.s- 
orders of the human oiganism. the intellectual 
prowess of the blind .seems to have been 
recognised even from the ancient times of 
Vedic period. Dhntrashlra and Surdas left an 
immortal imprint on Indian culture. 

The two fundamental asiiects of the problem 
are prevention and rehabilitation, first comes 
prevention. Almost 80 jH>rcent of the blind 
could have been saved. Blindness among 
children on account of Vitamin ‘A’ deficiency 
can be prevented by occasional administration 
of concentrated Vitamin ‘A’ tablets, which cost 
20 paise each. The human liver has the capa¬ 
city to maintain a re.servoir of Vitamin ‘A’ on 
which a child can draw for months. Malnutri¬ 
tion and other crippling diseases leading to loss 
of eve-.sight cost much less to treat than the life 
long burden of blindness. Proper attention to 
eye care and timely medical aid can prevent 
thousands from becoming blind. Unfortunately 
there is a lack of pro])er education in eye care. 

The visually impaired exjiect much greater 
attention on the [lart of the community in the 
seventies The workers of the field should 
realise th;it the rehabilitation of the blind is a 
two-way process. It benefits the rehabilitated 
and reduces the economic burden on the com¬ 
munity. 

Rehabilitation is a comprehensive process 
embracing education, employment and com 5 







Blinds have a special system for reading and 
writing — the Braille system This requires using 
linger tips for reading and using a writing frame 
with a style for writing and was invented by Louis 
Braille of France With this invention the sightless 
have made their life worth living. 

Louis Braille was born in 1809 in France His 
lather was a shoe maker. At the age of about 
twelve while working with his father he iniured his 
eyes and lost the sight. But he did not lose heart j 
and patiently and silently stuck to in his pursuit 
to fulfil his mission of devising a new system of 
reading and writing for the blinds. He succeeded 
in his effort and today all the visually handicapped 
offer reverence to this great pioneer 

American Bankers Association had a popular | 
booklet. 'Personal Money Management' transcribed | 
in Braille. 

A bank employee in America has invented a j 
Braille-script cheque book and metal form so that j 
the blind person can easily write his own cheques 

American Bankers issue monthly statements in i 
Braille to the blind Many banks use Braille pass | 
books 

Library of the U S Congress has Braille books, 
records and tapes which are loaned at no cost to I 
the blind 


Number of Blind Schools in various Stales of India 


Andhra 

8 

Assam 

1 

Bihar 

11 

Delhi 

.8 

Gujaral 

. . 21 

Haryana 

4 

Jammu Kashmir 

3 

Kerala 

8 

Madhya Pradesh 

9 

Maharashtra 

,. 34 

Karnatak 

.. 10 

Orissa 

4 

Rajasthan 

4 

Tamil Nadu 

.17 

Uttar Pradesh 

.. 19 

West Bengal 

9 


170 

Other States 

. 30 


200 


munity integration. If the blind can be pre¬ 
pared effectively for successful economic 
activity, parents and relatives can have faith 
in the education system. Thus we see that 
blind schools have to re-orient their educa¬ 
tional and training programmes in the light of 
the changing economic scene. 

The Government has set up 11 special 

employment exchanges for the physically handi¬ 
capped though the.se exchanges are working 
from the year 1959. They have made no visible 
impact on the problem of rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. Figures available upto 
the end of 1972 indicate that over the last 14 
years they have been able to place about 
10,000 physically handicapped people in jobs. 
But the number of blind amongst them is 
hardly 1,000. Another 3,000—4,000 blind per- 
•sons have .secured emjdoyment through other 
means. The \'ast bulk of the blind people thus 
remains unemployed. Many blind people after 
due training have taken up sophisticated jobs 
like assembling radio sets. Few know that 
some well-known makes of radio sets are being 
assembled by the blind in Bombay. We must 
utilise blind man power which has btien com¬ 
pulsorily idle on account of ignorance. In this 
way we can convert the present-day national 
burden of Rs. 305 crores annually spent on 
the blind into a priMluctive investment. 

It is not necessary to rehabilitate blind 
persons only through employment under 
others. It is po.ssible to set up independent 
ventures for them with little encouragement. 
Various Government departments — Central 
and State, local bodies and public sector 
undertakings purchase all sorts of office and 
other equijiments from pins to furniture and 
tajiestry. These items are purcha.sed all over 
the country in quantities costing lakhs of 
rupees. The authorities concerned could help 
the rehabilitation of the blind by a simple 
decision that some of the sfiecified items should 
only be purchased from institutions of the 
blind. 

Similar scheme is in operation in United 
States. P’or example, the neckties used by the 
United States Army, Navy and the Airforce 
are of the .same colour. The Government has 
prohibit(‘d the authorities by law from pur¬ 
chasing even a singlt' necktie from any source 
other than the factories of the blind. 

Organised attempts of imparting education 
to blind children in the world, date back to 
the establishment of the first school for blind 
in Paris in 1784. After 103 years, the first 
school for the blind in India was founded in 
Amritsar. The work of blind relief first began 
in the villages of Khandesh (Bombay) by a 
Government officer of the Indian Civil Service, 
Mr. Henderson, in the year 1913. It was he 
who first organised the magnitude of the prob¬ 
lem and he resigned from the service with ^e 
sole object of devoting his whole life to the 
cause of prevention of blindness. Blind Relief 
Association of Bombay was born through his 
elTOits in 1919 and is still functioning. And 
Henderson’s ambitious i 'an of organising the 









LUX SUPREME with its own beauty cream 


Lux Supreme is a whole new 
idea to make your skin silken- 
smooth, more beautiful. Because 
it is the only soap with its own 
beauty cream. 

In the heart of its rich lather 


you can actually feel the touch of 
beauty cream. 

And while Lux Supreme's lather 
creams your skin, your body-warmth 
unfolds an unmistakably new 
fragrance, unique to Lux Supreme. 


Discover your beauty with Lux Supreme. 

The only soap with beauty cream. 

Avallabla In Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, 

Andhra Pra^ah, Itemataka, ^ quality product by Hindustan Lever Ltd 
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All India Blind Relief Assoeialion material¬ 
ised in 1928, the year he died. 

By 1944 when’the report on blindness in 
India was submitted, there wi're reported to 
be schools for the blind in the country. Today 
the mimlMir would be around 200. But only 8 to 
10 thousand children and adults are receiving 
education and training in these schools. 

So we have to accept the challenge of under¬ 
taking exiiansion of educational opjiortunities 
for vi.siially impaired children , also of improv¬ 
ing the quality of instiuction. There are four 
centres for the training of teachers of the blind 
111 Delhi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 

Most lilind (iiildren are rejected by their 
parents As a consetjuence they tend to 
develoj) atlitmles anil ioims of behaviour which 
may ajipear most unreasonable to those who 
deal with them This is m fact a very serious 
problem calling for a study in depth of the 
psychological mechtuiism. Cnlcss such study 
IS carried out, volunteers ;md professional 
workers may not undertake a prolonged con¬ 
structive work After the child liecomes handi¬ 
capped .some emotional disturbances .start 
occurring in him. He gets easily irritated. 

Since independence, educational opjxir- 
tunities for the blind have grown, but they are 
not adeiiuate to meet the needs of more than 
two jxu' cent of our children A problem 
indeed OutnuHled training is being given to 
the blind — cottage industries, furniture can¬ 
ing, weaving and such other wciipations 
traditionally pr.icti.sed bv the blind, have lost 
their economic \atiie lor piirpo.ses of effective 
g rehabilitation .^ome organizations working for 


the blind have begun to impart training in new 
occupations and have achieved good re.sults. 
There should be a country-wide campaign for 
an overall change in the pattern of education 
and training, provided at the special institu¬ 
tions of the Government and voluntary 
organizations for the blind 

One of the effects of blindness is the limited 
choice of occupations which can be practised 
without the use of sight. PJniployers are pre¬ 
judiced and are again.st the emiiloyment of the 
blind. Sightless persons have yet to convince 
employers that they can produce as much as 
their sighted counterparts. Thus at present 
the blind even after adequate training, have 
to face keen and unetjual competition. Loss of 
vision involves more exjienses on escorts, 
transportation, housing and the like. At the 
same time they get the same wages as the 
normal persons. There is a crucial problem of 
unemployment in our country At the same 
time the’blinds are victims to’many disabilities 
apart from blindness. Psychologiually most 
of them are either over confident about them¬ 
selves or under estimate their real worth. 
Directives from the Government have inspired 
some mill and factory owners to employ some 
blinds for some odd jobs like packing and bind¬ 
ing, etc. But the number of such employees 
as well as of employers is negligible. 

Many institutions for the blind are doing 
devoted work. The need of the students for 
love and affection should not be overlooked. 
No child can feel self-confident unless his 
elders and his teachers show confidence in him. 
It is the requirement of the blind that they 


need experience, love and affection. Handi¬ 
capped children need it more. They have a 
feeling of being neglected or being unloved. 

At present many eye camps are held all 
over the country. State Governments are doing 
a lot of work in this direction with the help 
of ophthalmic surgeons and State Hospitals. 
Uttar Pradesh has a two-large and fully- 
equipped eye hospitals, one at Aligarh and 
another at Sitapur. ^’he Aligarh hospital has 
a research institute sujiervised by the Indian 
Council of Medical Re.search and if is also the 
headquarters of the Trachoma Control Pilot 
Project of the Government of India. 

Trachoma and associated infections alone are 
responsible for about 80 per cent of the cases 
of preventable blindness. Trachoma Control 
scheme is integraed with the Basic Hialth 
Services at the Health Centre or Blcnk le\'el. 

The All India Ophthalmological Society, the 
oldest soc-iety of opthalniologlsts, is 30 years 
old and is recognised and res^M'cted at the 
international level It has done much to make 
the Government and the* public aware of the 
need for prevention of blindness, medical 
education, re.search, corneal grafting and other 
problems. 

A National Six-iety for prevention of Blind¬ 
ness was established in IttOO with its h(\'id- 
quarters at New Delhi. This organization co¬ 
ordinates the activities of .some 130 institutions 
all over the country. Scholar.ships, tax and 
travel conce.ssions are offered to tilind students. 
Some progress has been made in the jniblica- 
tion and .supply of Braille literature to all 
institutions and regional teacher training 
centres have been .set up in a number of 
Metropolitan Centres. 

The Mahara.shtra Government sjxinsors two 
to four eye camps every year since ltt48 
Realising the importance of corneal grafting, 
the Government of Bombay passed ‘Corneal 
Grafting Act’ in 1957, and established an eye 
bank in 1960 which is known as Jam.shodji 
Duggan Eye Bank. Corneal grafting centres 
are also functioning in the States of Bihar, 
Madras, and Madhya Prade.sh. West Bengal is 
the only State where an Association for the 
Prevention of Blindness is doing gooil work 
through well-equipped travelling eye dispen¬ 
saries going round the State. The Gujarat 
Netra Yajna Samiti holds eye camps. Rotary 
Jaycee and Lion’s International Clubs hold eye 
camps throughout the whole country and are 
doing commendable work. 

Since Independence, the Government of 
India has been taking a fairly keen interesi in 
the education, training and rehabilitation of 
the blind. The Government plans for the 
development of a Common Braille Code for all 
Indian languages with the assistance of 
UNESCO. Government has set up a compre¬ 
hensive National Centre for the Blind at Dehra 
Dun with the facilities of model school for 
blind chidren, training centre for the adult 
blind, sheltered workshop, workshop for mak¬ 
ing Braille appliances. Central Braille press. 
National library for the blind, a school for 
partially-sighted children and training of 


instructors. 

The amount sjxmt by the Social Welfare 
Department for financing the activities of the 
National Centre for the Blind, Dehra Dun 
during the last three years annually is as 
follows — year 1970-71—12.6 lakhs, 1971-72— 
12.5 lakh.s and l!)72-73—13.26 lakhs. 

The majoiitv of schools and training 
establi.shment.s for tln.‘ blind in the country are 
mainly admini.stered by voluntary organiza- 
tion-s. Mo.st of tiicm aie affiliated to the 
National As.sociation for the Blind, situated at 
Bombay. The ^.-^'K,•iation was estabii.'-hod in 
1952. It has un(b-> taken a wude range of activi¬ 
ties which now '.hclude the aw’ard of s<holar- 
ships to blind siodcnts for educational pur- 
The Tata Agricultural and Bural 
Training Centre for the Blind at Phan.sa 
(Gujarat) imparts training to blind in agiicul- 
liiral and rural oci iqiations The Rehabilitation 
Centre for the Blind at Mount Abu trams the 
blind in onentafioii <iiid mobility, activitie.^’ of 
daily living with a \'ievv to help blind person 
gain confidence The w-orkshoji for tlie Itlind 
(Worli), Bomiiay, emjiloys l.)lind jier.son. who 
are engaged on a niimbei of engineering and 
iinn-engineering occupations .>\nothin .olun- 
laiy agency i.s the National .As.sociatlon of 
In.structors of the Blind (Boinliay) Esl.ihli.sh- 
ed about .seven years ago, it n a piofe.ssional 
organi.sation, consisting largely of teachers 
working in .school.-- fur the blind It organizes 
orientation and refie.sher eour.ses for the t>hnd. 
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EYE BANK 



A woman died at night in Buttalo, New York 
Within 72 hours, operations were performed on two 
blind Africans which permitted them to see 
The American woman and the Africans were not 
relatives or even friends , they never knew of each 
, other s existence But several years earlier, the 
woman had learned of a modern miracle called 
an eye bank', a medical facility, able to preserve 
eye tissue for transplanting in another human 
being She had signed a donor’s card pledging 
1 Ihe use ol her eyes when she died 
f Upon her death, the Buffalo eye bank immedi- 
I alely arranged lor the preservation ol her eye tissue 
I and contacted the International Eye Foundation in 
I Washington The Foundation had just received an 
urgent call from Kenya for Corneas, the tians- 
: parent window tissue covering the iris which admits 
' light. Just a tew hours later the tissue was abroad 
; a jet aircralt crossing the Atlantic Ocean, That 
■; eye tissue gift helped inaugurate Ihe Eye Bank 
f' of Kenya in Ihe year 1970. This phenomenon is 

I in large part credited to Ihe Society ol Eye 
5 Surgeons, Ihe International Eye Foundation and a 
I man named Dr John Harry King, Jr 

I The Society, numbering 800, opthamologists 
I world-wide, IS the medical supporting arm of the 
I Foundation , a charitable non-profit organization 
I founded in 1961 Dr King, a renowned surgeon 
I visited many countries ol the world and tried to 
I persuade Ihe countries to have an eye bank ol 
X their own He established International Eye Bank 
I lot Medico as a centre lor providing eye tissue to 
I developing Countries In Ethiopia, he performed 

I the First Corneal transplantation there, using 
I American tissue He helped activate the U.A R s 

3 first eye bank in Cairo and Kenya He said, 'There 

E are 16 million totally blind people in Ihe world 

c today and 80 per cent (of blindness) was pre- 
I venlable " 

I Getting an eye bank started sometimes meets 
,{4 with resistance because of local cusfoms and for 
i religious or legal reasons There was a problem 
J; of resistance in Jordan nearly 10 years ago 
I When young King Hussein heard of it and studied 
I Ihe project he promptly pledged his eye upon his 
S death to aid the blind An eye bank was 

I established with public support In the past decade 
I 60 member groups ol the Eye Bank Association of 
3 America have supplied eye tissue to some 57 

* countries lor more than 6,000 operations Earlier 

this year the foundation launched project vision,’ 
a concentrated programme to reduce drastically 
til Ihe number of blind persons in Ihe world within 

!|^10 years and lo prevent blindness 



The IndustfUil Home toe the Blind Women oi 
Bombay gives industrial training and shelter to 
blind women 

At prt'sent the eountry has about 140 
schools and training establi.shmenl.s for the 
blind The majority of them impart education 
up to jinmary or middle stage with training in 
such crafts as chair-caning, weaving, and candle 
making, etc. About a dozen of them impart 
High School level education Most of them are 
aified by the riovernnients of the State. Central 
Swial Welfare Board and Union Department of 
Sof'ial Welfare also give aid. Scientists of 
.America are develoiring a new surgical proce¬ 
dure for India that promises to benefit people 
everywhere whose sight is threatened by eye 
cataracts. 

10 To lose the sight partially is also as terrible 
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as blindness. Normally man .set's through fovea 
while he fixes If due lo some diseases this 
fovea is degenerated — di.seases like solar burn, 
macular degeneration, amblyopia —he will not 
be able to sec at the object he is fixing, or the 
vision of a man has reduced to disease like 
optic atrophy, or, if the field of a man has become 
reduced due to dist'ase like retinitis frigmentosa 
or glaucoma, we label these ca.ses as partially 
sighteii. They are neither blind nor seeing. For 
them the grand old man Galileo, who saw the 
surface of moon first, sent a ray of hope, the 
tele.scojie. 

Ojitically telc.scope enlarges the image and 
brings this second object (the enlarged image 
formed) nearer to the eye Thus the image 
formed on the eye by this enlarged and near 
object as compared to the image formed by the 
actual object at the drstance shall be far larger 
due to increased vi.sual angle. Thus telescope 
solves a big problem. We may take help of 
.small, attractive, light and handy telescopes. 
They are fitted in place of glasses in the sfiect- 
acle frames or fitted over the spectacles as 
desired. 

It is a difficult job to search for workable 
healthy area in the eyes for the use of tele- 
.scopes. It needs special training. Seven years 
ago there was hardly one opthalmologist or 
optometrist, who knew anything about low 
vision aids. Now there are low vision aids 
clinics at Madurai, Delhi, Kanpur, and Unnao. 
Import of telescopes is a troublesome job. But 
we may expect the manufacture of telescopes, 
in our country in near future. 
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Do you know there are at least 100,000 hairs on 
your head ? That’s a lot of hair to look after, and 
if you are not careful, you may end up with just 
a 100 or so on your head ! Can you already feel 
the strands dropping, every time you look at 
your brush and find an ominous bunch of dead 
hair on it ? Then read on. This is a journey to 
dis« ov'er what your hair is all about. As they 
say, if you know what you are fighting against, 
you can be better prepared to deal with the 
problem. 

Natural hair is mildly acidic. Several pre- 


Hair Care 



{larations such as })erms, bleaches and tints are 
alkaline. This is why hair turns a dull .shade 
after treatment. To bring hair back to its natural 
acidic state, it should be conditioned well. 

Alopecia totalis is complete baldness. This 
does not often occur in females, but when the 
male hormone androgen predominates, it can 
do so. Recent studies have proved that more 
and more female high-powered executives in 
the West are going bald because the balance 
of androgen had proportionately gone up with 
the importance of their jobs! 


Alopecia ariata is baldness in patches, which 
can often occur in females during menopause. 
To this day, nobody has found out the cause or 
cure for baldness. Very often, it is hereditary 
and nothing can be done about it. Bacterial 
infection, nervous disorders and aging can all 
contribute to baldness. Ill-healtii is another 
strong factor. So, if you can ensure that your 
hair is clean and shiny and well looked after, 
you are consciously lessening tension from 
your system (yoga and transcendental medita¬ 
tion will help), taking your intake of vitamins 
and eating well balanced meals, chances are, 
you will not have the problem of baldness to 
worry about for some time to come. On the 
other hand, if it is cau.sed by a definite hormonal 
imbalance, only a qualified trichologist can 
help. 

Some time ago, the fa.shion of streaking had 
caught on among the young college students. 
By this, I don’t mean running around in the 
nude. Streaking of hair in one or more colours 
became hi-fashion after Asha Puthli streaked 
her hair on the sides in pink ! Apart from the 
way-out combinations, the .sober ones went 
for combinations like light and dark brown, 
dark brown and black, black and steel grey, 
etc. Somehow, it gave an aged appearance to 
the fresh-faced collegians. Later, when it Avenl 
out of fashion, the hair looked worse — limp, 
di.scoloured and lifeless. The reason ? Hair 
tints, bleaches, some shampoos, even chlorinated 
water and sunlight can lighten hair. They con¬ 
tain oxydising agents that reduce natural hair 
pigment — the degree depends on the resistance 
offered by your own hair and the strength of 
the bleach used. Long use of any bleach on 
hair will damage it iiermanently. 

Blow-drying is in fashion for long straight 
open hair. But its long term effects are bad. 
Done with a hand-dryer at extreme heat, it can 
over-dry scalp and hair. A good conditioner, a 
rounded bristle brush (instead of the synthetic 
nylon ones) and stopping the dryer every few 
minutes to let hair recover from the heat, will 
lessen hair damage to a certain extent. 

Apart from dry brittle hair Avhich is caused 
by bleaching and other harsh chemicals, hair 
can also split due to tight roUering, back-comb- 
« ing, tight buns, pony tails, sharp pins and 
E rubber bands. A regular oil massage will help 
« in restoring sheen. 

d The five-rupee brushes are all fine, provided 
a: you don’t buy them for re^lar use. An expen- 
K sive natural bristle brush is the answer. Keep 
it clean with regular washing in detergent and 
water and Dettol. Keep it under cold running 
water for some time to remove soapy residue 
completely. Do not stick to the same brushes 
and combs for too long for sentimental reasons 
or otherwise. However clean you are, dirt is 
bound to collect over a period of time. Brush¬ 
ing should be done from the ends and work 
gradually upwards. Step two is to finally brush 
from scalp to hair ends to dislodge dandruff and 
dirt and distribute oil equally. Do not brush 
hair when it is damp (weakens hair roots) or 
more than once a day. For oily hair, concen¬ 
trate more on brushing hair strands than scalp. 




PARTv GEORGE MIKES 

“Cheer up. Elvery cloud ha.s a silver lining. 

Ivan added proudly ; ‘i’m studying Knglish 
proverbs now. 1 know you arc not too keen on 
proverbs. You think they’re just .silly talk. Not 
at all. “Vanity is not nobility ; silly talk is not 
a proverb.’’.' 

With this parting shot, he cleared out, at 
last. 

‘Every cloud has a silver lining,’ Arkady 
repeated to himself, fuming Before him 
stretched the prospect of eight hours of book¬ 
keeping, sitting opposite Suyumabev who 
would not speak one single word the w’aole 
day. Only Hugo — if he turned up — would 
relieve the dismal monotony Hugo, however, 
was not much of a silver lining by any .stand¬ 
ards. Where, he asked himself, where was 
even one square inch of sdver lining in last 
night’s events ? Then, suddenly, he gave a wan 
smile. Yes, he had one consi lat.ion : he had not 
tasted Spinoffee. 

He picketl up the prospectus the girl had 
given him. He looked at the picture of the 
steaming coffee in the Sevres cup. ‘Sjiinoffee — 
the pleasure of millions. A dream comt true— 
a new aroma.. a new miracle . ’ He looked at 
the silly, self-conscious, conceited face of Sir 
Bruce Braithwaite and thought, longingly, that 
if only he could bash that face in, it would 
bring him some relief. What was he going to 
say to Major Shevchenko about his ignomin¬ 
ious failure ? How could he explain that the 
girl refused to .see him again ? “The plant. And 
what sort of sinnach ? Do your duty. S.’ 

He spat on Sir Bruce Braithwaite’s face then 


opened the prospectus. He could not believe 
his eyes. He was saved ! 

A few minutes later he was sitting at the 
table — Ivan had left and this was not one of 
Mabel’s days, so he was alone. He was draw¬ 
ing. The English were quite incredible, he 
thought This country w'as a paradise for spies. 
The iirospectus contained a full lay-out of the 
jilant shown in I'very detail All he had to do 
was to copy it — this was essential, le.st Shev¬ 
chenko should realize that it came from a 
prospect u.'). 

And thai nas not all. The jirospeiius also 
solved the .'.imach problem 

Our of tor utany srrrris of f^yuioijrr is that 
irc never use onlinanj broad-Uun-rd. savoy, 
rniniyh’d or [inrbiy sjunach Only and 
rxrhisnu’iy the bir/ic and inlamin-ruh Mew 
Zeidiind rariely Our spinach is raised under 
ylass. vare]u]ly nursed under cinches and set 
in the open — always iii acid sod — in nitd- 
May 

Tlu're was an asteiisk ht're A footnote m 
sm.'ill )yj)e added 

Sew Zealand sp/iudi was introduced to this 
country by Sir Joscjih Banks, who found it 
(/rowiiiy in Queen Charlotte Sound, New 
Zealand, in 7770 Allhouijh brouyht to Kew 
tbirdens two ycais later. New Zealand spinach 
has uerer conic popular in this country and 
It IS practically unknown on the Continent of 
Ell rojir 

Vrk.’dy re-read this iwent_\ times until he 
had nienunized evcr\ woid of if He finished 
Ins drawing, caiefullv wrapped it up, put it in 
an envelope and .slipjied tiie envi'lojie into his 
[locket III' tore till' pios]iectus into shreds, 
threw the jiieces into the lavatory and {lulled 
the chain As two tiny coioureii .scia[)s still 
floated on lop of the watet. he {.'Ulled the chain 
again and watched them follow the others into 
oblivion. 

'You know very well, Comrade Gurbanov, 
that the Comrade Major dislikes receiving 
peoiile before .seven p.m .’ .said the untidy, uii- 
tqvpetizing .seeretarv in iier fussy way. 

‘.lust tell him that I'm here,’ said Arkady 
haughtily and the girl did as she was told. 

Me was received iiinnedititely. 

‘I'm glad you laiiie, Gurbanov,’ said the 
Major, sitting at lus desk hut without asking 
Arkady to sit down 'I want to emphasize the 
sjH'eial imiioi'tanee of vour mission.’ 

‘Yes sir ' 

‘1 know It's not ea.sv It’s not easy at all.’ 

.\rk;iciy stood in front of him, speechless. 

‘This bloody S()inolT('e has given me a great 
deal of trouble. I don’t mind telling you that 
Moscow is geBing impatient with me. With me. 
As if I had failed them, not their stpuid, in¬ 
efficient, ill-trained agents.’ 

He looked (iiereingly at Arkady who looked 
back at him, unperturbed. 

‘Of course, they would like to mcanufacturc 
coffee from spinach. Coffw is expensive; 
spinach is cheap. They have been oxjieriment- 
ing for years but they cannot hit on the right 
ty{je of s|)inach. And whom do they blame, 
Gurbanov ?’ 

Arkady did not feel it nece.ssaiy to answer 
this ([uestion w'hich he regarded as rhetorical. 











‘If the (finI gets the tarniula first, we are 
sunk. And worse than sunk.’ 

He threw himself hack in his chair. 

‘It was a miiaculous coincidence that you 
met that girl, (lurhanov. A good omen. I am 
not superstitious 1 di.'spise superstition. But I 
believ in omens , and I believe m touching 
wood That only stands to reasons. That is 
lia.sed on scientific experiment.’ 

‘Yes, Comrade Major.’ 

‘So it was good to hear that you’d met that 
girl A good omen, I call it We need either 
the lay-out of the plant or the secret of their 
spinach It’s too much to hope to get them 
both.' 

Arkady still held his tongue. 

‘So, for Goodne.ss’ sake, don’t make a mess 
of it, (lurbanov. I know you are inexperienced. 
It’s not your fault perhaps. But — in your own 
interest — don’t make a mess of it. Is that 
clear '! You may go now, Gurbanov.’ 

He reverted to his jiapers. Arkady took the 
envelope out of his pocket. Shevchenko looked 
up. ■ 

‘What’s that '!' he asked grumpily. 

‘The lay-out of (he plant.’ 

‘What 

‘The lay-out of the Spinoffee plant. Comrade 
Major.’ 

Shevchemko tore open the envelope. He 
looked at it. He looked at it again. Then he 
.said . “Sit down, Gurbanov.’ 

.'\rkady remained standing and told him in 
an impiessive voice, the voice of the faithful 
and reliable ofliier who has done no more than 
his duty ■ ‘The spinach we have to use is the 
New Zealand variety. Our scientists must have 
exiienmented with the ordinary broad-leaved 
\'arieties. Or with savoy, crumpled or prickly 
spinach We must use the New Zealand spinach 
and even that is not enough.’ 

‘Kven that ’’ Not enough ?’ the Major asked, 
with reverence in his voice. ‘Sit down, Boris 
Gregorovich. 1 hate to see you stand there.’ 

Arkady sat down. 

‘No, it’s not enough. The New Zealand 
spinach has to be raised under glass. In fact, 
under cloches. And replanted in the open in 
mid-May.’ 

‘In mid-May ’ Shevchenko repeated, with 
religious awe 

In mid-May, Comrade Major.’ And he added 
in a very stern voice : ‘In acid soil.’ 

‘New Zealand spinach ?’ Shevchenko asked. 
His voice was hardening, and reflected some 
suspicion. 

Yes, Comrade Major. New Zealand spinach. 
A variety discovered by Sir .Joseph Bank in 
Queen Charlotte Hills (he knew it was not 
Hills but could not remember what it was) in 
1770.’ 


‘Wait a minute ... ’ Shevchenko interrupt¬ 
ed. He had been trained that whenever he 
heard a name, he must put it down in writing. 

He picked iiji his pen. 

‘What’s the name V 

‘Sir .Joseph Banks.’ 

‘Knight or baronet ?’ 

Arkady did not know the difference. But, it 
seemed, the chap had to be either one thing or 
the other, so he replied without the slightest 
hesitation : ‘Baronet’. 

Shevchenko jotted this down Arkady went 
on : 

‘New Zealand spinach was brought to Kew 
Gardens m 1772.’ 

‘Which year Shevchenko asked, picking 
up his pen again. 

‘1772, Comrade Major. It’s never become 
popular in England and it has remained com- 
jiletely unknown in the Soviet Union. Hence 
our scientists’ difficulties.’ 

‘I thought our scientists had done eveiA- 
thing. Everything humanly possible.’ 

Except pick up one of the million copies 
of the Spinoffee prosjxictus, thought Arkady. 

‘How did you find all this out, Gurbanov ?’ 
Shevchenko asked with a suspicious frown. 

‘From Ivy. The girl I met.’ 

‘Is that all in writing?’ 

‘No. I could not make notes without mak¬ 
ing her suspicious.’ 

‘You must do so, Gurbanov. I must have 
all this in writing without delay ’ 

He began to w'alk up and down his office. 

‘Good work, Boris Gregorovich.’ 

‘Thank you. Comrade Major.’ 

‘New Zealand spinach. That’s it, That will 
fox the GRU, all right. One up to us, that’s for 
sure.’ 

He was .still pacing up and down : ‘Not only 
good work but quick work, Boris.’ 

Arkady smiled as modestly as he could. 

‘You must have given that girl a pretty good 
lay, my boy.’ 

Arkady smiled even more modestly. 

‘This calls for a celebration, my son.’ 

Vodka was produced and Shevchenko raised 
his glass : 

‘"Your health, Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov. 
To your very good health.’ 

Glasses were emptied and refilled. ’Then 
Arkady toasted Shevchenko : ‘To your good 
health and succe.ss, Comrade Major.’ 

They drank to the USSR; to the KGB; to 
Comrade Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev; to Comrade 
Alexei Nikolayevich Kosygin. To the President, 
Comradwe Nikolay Viktorovich Podgorny. Then 
to their boss, Yu. V. Andropov. To Sergey 
Alexandrovich Orlovsky, Director of Recruit¬ 
ment and Training, Gurbanov’s mentor. Then 



to everything and everybtidy they could remem¬ 
ber after all these drinks. At 3.30 p.m. they 
finally sank under the table in a stupor and fell 
sound asleep, dead drunk. 

It was soon after ten at night that Arkady 
heard a resonant and agreeable voice call; 
'Gurbanov!’ 

He opened his eyes. There stood Shevchenko, 
looking down at him, his face smooth and 
relaxed, his clothes in immaculate order, the 
whole man fresh as a daisy. 

Arkady jumped lo attention. 

T’ve thought it over, Gurbanov.’ 
it over, Gurbanov.’ 

‘Yes, Comrade Major.’ 

‘In view of your personal success and the 
initiative you have shown in your last assign¬ 
ment, I have decided to entrust you with a new 
and even more important job. You will meet 
Rosamund.’ 

‘Yes, Comrade Major.' 

‘Tomorrow at twelve noon precisely you will 
go to Trafalgar Sijuare, to the main entrance of 
the National Gallery, east side. You will carry 
this under your left arm (and he handed him 
the latest issue of the Birds and Country Maga¬ 
zine). Rosiimund will be carrying two oranges 
in one hand. Not one or three two ; not in the 
left hand ; in the right. You will go up to 
Rosamund and say ■ “Nice oranges, those.’’ 
Rosamund will answer . “Yes — I was lucky 
10 get them.’’ You will say ; “Israeli oranges, 1 
sujipose.” Rosamund . “Certainly not. Leban¬ 
ese.’’ Once this conver,sation is safely over, you 
are to follow Rosamund’s instnictions and put 
yourself at Ro.samund’s disposal. Is that cleai*’’ 

‘Crystal clear. Comrade Major ’ 

‘Of course, if any of Rosamund’s answers 
differ from what I’ve said, however slightly, 
you just walk on. Should Rosamund be late 
— even half a minute late — you don’t hang 
about but go away and do not return. You then 
come back to me and rej)ort. Any questions’.’’ 

‘Could you give me a description of Rosa¬ 
mund V 

‘Most certainly not.’ 

‘And what do I do about Captain Suyuma- 

bev 

‘Forget him.’ 

No official order was ever obeyed with 
greater pleasure and zeal. 

From Trafalgar Square one can .see the face 
of Rig Ben. so it was easy to be on time. But 
there were other details which worried 
Arkady. Suddenly, looking down from the 
steps of the National Gallery, everyone in sight 
looked like a spy. Also, eveiy other person 
seemed to have something to do with oranges. 
Some were just eating an orange: others were 
carrying oranges in string shopping bags; 
others again were holding three oranges in their 
right hands. Not two: three; not in the left 
but in the right hand. Was it possible that that 
fat black lady with three oranges in her right 
hand was Rosamund, but had been given the 
wrong instructions ? Should he speak his pass¬ 
words to her? To make things worse, every¬ 



body — all the p('()])lc who w'cn; coming and 
going, up and down — looked as though they 
w'erc about to .iccost him. 

But he did not flinch and. in fact, everything 
went like ckx kwork The titk* ol the whole 
scene could Invc been' Clockwork (Jrange. 
Precisely at noon, as Big Ben began to strike 
the hour, Rosamund appeared on the scene, 
carrying two oranges in the* prescribed way. It 
was not suiqinsmg that Rosamund was so 
punctual It was not surinising that the I'onver- 
sation went exactly — word for word — as Shev¬ 
chenko had foretold But it was surprising that 
Ro.samuiid was a young male, carrying a small 
ladder on his shoulder. And it was even more 
surprising that Rosamund was Boris Yuruzov, 
Arkady’s best friend 
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Arkady got out at Putney Bridge Station and 
turneii left, as instructed The street was called 
Ranelagh Gardens, as he had been led to expect 
and he could see the gates of the Hurlingham 
Club ahead of him. lie w-alked \ery slowly', be- 
cau.se he wa.s intimidated by Bic thought of 
entering a real Fnglish club for the first time in 
his life His feelings were ambivalent and this 
made him angty with hinrself. He was the 
citizen, of a proud pic.letarian country. So why 
should th(* idea <'f meeting some anlK^uated 
relus of the Fnglish aristocracy fill him wdth 
awe .' No, he ileciiied, he refused to be impress¬ 
ed by all the lords and ladies, second daughters 
of viscounts and retired ambas.sadors who, he 
had been told, freiiuentcd this club in vast 
numbers But he could not help himself; he 
was impressed, indeed terrified, at the idea of 
their superc ilious snootine.ss ; and of doing the 
wu’ong thing and being laughed at behind the 
back. 

What ought he to do. Arkady wondered, if 
he saw the Queen herself jilaying tennis on one 
of tho.se courts’’ Or cricket’’ Well, if he should 
.see the Queen playing cricket, he would ignore 
lier. Not rudely, of course'; indeed, politely, 
because she was entitled to her privacy and 
would want to continue bowding undisturbed. 

But what if the English had somi' peculiar w’ay 
of greeting their Queen ’.’ Bowing to her, or 
curtseying and saying : ‘God save the Queen ?' 

It was all very worrying. 

He stopped at the gate whi're he was given 
a quizzical look by the gatekeeper. The man 
must be an impoverished earl himself, Arkady 
thought, for he possessed the natural air of 
haughtiness jieculiar to the top ranks of the 
British aristocracy. Arkady mentioned the 
name of the gentleman — a raemljer of the Trade 
Mission and of this club — whose guest he w'as 15 


supposed tv be. The gatekeeper went through, 
some vouchers, found his and lifted the crossbar 
with the forbidding, circular STOP-sign, to let 
him through. He was courteous but Arkady- 
felt a cerUiin conde.scension in his manner, 
reserved — he gue.s.s(>d — (a) for non-members 
and (b) for jieople wlio arrived on foot, instead 
of m the usual, huge chauffeur-driven Rolls 
Royces which most memfiers must surely 
possess. 

He went straight ahead, reached a little 
artificial lake and crossed a wixKieii bridge. The 
pla(;e was certainly beauiiful. Several members 
were jilaying tennis on green grass-courts He 
had read about the.se grass-courts and he had 
always imagined that the grass would be much 
longer, rather like the grass of the AVild Western 
prairies or the Argentinian jianifias — he had 
wondered vagiudy ho\v the ball could bounce 
on them and how the players could move about 
with any degree of speed. 

He did not .see the Queen playing cricket 

but after pa.ssmg under a few trees, he reached 
court Numlier ,5, wheie he stojiiied to watch tw'o 
lords playing rather good tennis. One of them 
misseil a smash and uttered a .swear-word which 
.sounded rather like Rus.'.ian but wasn’t quite. 
Had it been Russian, it would have been true 
barrack-room language, (iiiite unbecoming to 
the rarefied atmosiihere ol the place (It was 
only much later that he found out that this 
piarticular loid was a Polish veterinary .surgeon, 
and the other one, his opiionent, was the 
manager of the halM'ida.sherv .section of a depart¬ 
ment store in Stoke Newington.) 

He did not like tins a.ssignment. Boris had 
been rather unconmuini<-ative. He had warned 
him that they might be watched, so they had 
better keep to the riik'.s, adding that they would 
meet again w'hen it wa.s .safe to chat Arkady 
had asked him why this cloak and dagger stuff 
was necessary when they could have met in the 
comfortable offices of the 'I’rade Mession. Boris 
had replied curtjy that he was not suppo.sed to 
enter the buildings of the Trade Mission. Never, 
ever. Arkady had asked him w'hat his job was. 

'I am the manager of a window-cleaning 
firm,’ Boris replied, indicating the ladder he was 
carrying. Window-cleaning, Arkady mused, 
could not be much incare amusing or adventur¬ 
ous than bot>k-keeping. He also thought that if 
a man was anxious to lose him.self in a crowd 
and to look as inconspicuous as possible, then 
he was ill-advised to carry a ladder. 

Boris had told him to go to Hurlingham 
Club, find a car with registration HX 4643, spot 
the ow'ner and report back. 

I can’t tell you more about it now. We know 
a great deal about her I am not .supposed to 
‘ell you hut the owner of that car has made a 
remark.. well, if all goes well, this case will 
become of enormous importance. It may change 
the whole Soviet economy. It may change the 
life of our people.' 

‘You’re joking.’ 

Boris looked ill at ease and changed the 
subject. 

16 you play tennis V he asked. 


‘You know perfectly well I don’t play 
tennis.’ 

‘I am supposed to ask you, all the same. 
They don’t know that I know you. In any case, 
it is a damned nuisance that you don’t play 
tennis.’ 

‘I play chess,’ .said Arkady apologetically. 

‘You can’t play chess against someone play¬ 
ing tennis. The woman in question is a tennis- 
maniac at the moment. Her manias and pa.ssions 
vary with amazing rapidity but tennis is the 
craze just now. She plays about six hours every 
day. You h<.ve to get a good look at her and 
that’s all foi- the time being. Eventually you 
will go to bed with her. But you’ll be given your 
instruiffions in due cour.se.’ 

Arkady remembered Ivy and .shook with 
terror. Instruction,s ? He knew how to do it 
but what if he couldn’t tlo it ? 

Boris gavt' him a telephone number which 
he had to memorize and ring as soon as he had 
seen the girt and her car. 

Then wdihout uttering a word, not even 
saying good-bye, Boris turned and walked away. 
The ladder wa.s swinging on his shoulder. 

The whole interview had lasted less than five 
minutes?. 

When Arkady rang, Boris answered, giving 
his number. 

‘Curbanov.’ 

‘Six o’clock this evening, at the entrance of 
Hurlingham Park, I repeat : Park.’ 

And he banged the receiver down. 

Arkady looked up a guide-book and found 
that Hurlingham Park was a public park, 
adjoining the club. He arrived at the appoint¬ 
ed place, as all Russian agents always do, on 
the dot and saw Boris strolling towards him 
from the opposite direction. They met, and 
walked into the park, past a few tennis-courts 
(no elegant grass-courts here, of course) with¬ 
out exchanging a word. 

Arkady told him that he’d had no difficulty 
in finding HX 4643. In fact, it would have 
been difficult not to see it. It was conspicuous, 
and meant to be conspicuous. 

‘I thought I knew something about motor¬ 
cars, but.... ’ 

Boris cut him short: ‘What make ’? What 
year ?’ 

‘It’s a 1926 Hispano Suiza.’ 

Boris nodded. 

‘Yes, that’s it’ 

‘I stopped to stare at the car even before 
noticing its registration number. A middle- 
aged man, one of those lords, came up to me and 
said ; “That’s Oriana’s car’’.’ 

‘This car, I agree, is a bit ostentatious,’ said 
Boris. 

‘Less so. after seeing Oriana herself. That 
lord guy pointed her out to me. She was play¬ 
ing doubles with three men/ She wore a golden 
hairband and frilly golden panties. Her tennis 
shoes were half-green, half-yellow. She played 



with a blue steel racket and red balls.’ 

‘Red balls ?’ 

‘Red balls. And she shrieked with either 
anger or delight after each shot. She als<j has 
a dachshund called P>itz, who barks at the balls, 
run after them and tries to catch them. It must 
be quite an experience playing with her.’ 

He stopped for a moment and then asked 
in imploring tones : ‘Do I have to make love 
to this girl ?’ 

‘1 fear so.’ 

‘All right Boris,’ said Arkady with a wry 
smile. ‘This is your way, as my boss, of filling 
me with devotion for my duties ’ 

‘No, it isn’t. This thing we’re on at the 
moment is exceptional. It really is important.’ 

‘What '> This girl w'ith her led tennis-balls 

‘Yes. This girl with her red tennis-balls. 
Her name is Oriana Perring. Her real name is 
.Janet but that didn’t .sound romantic enough 
so she re-christened herself Oriana. She is the 
niece of Wilfred Pernng, the food tycoon.’ 

‘The man responsible for all that excellent 
advertising ?’ 

‘The man responsible for all that excellent 
advertising and all that lousy food.’ 

‘He must lie a multi-millionaire.’ 

'At one stage he was nearly bankrupt He 
was saved by the one food he docm’t make.’ 

‘1 don’t get it.’ 

‘It’s a simple tale, not unu.sual in this rotten 
capitalist world. Perring is in possession of a 
pill which makes all other food superfluous. It's 
called Unalim. He u.sed to mamifacture pills for 
Arctic explorers : pretty effective sliilf but no 
secret. The explorers could exist on the.se pills, 
but not really successfully and not for very 
long. The pills contained quite a lot of nourish¬ 
ment but were short of protein and calories 
But now som<;thing has been invented which is 
really magnificent, it gives you everything: 
protein, calories and all lt’.s cheap, too. You 
take a pill three times a day and you retain your 

health and strength. All you have to do is to 
take a piece of bread with it, plus a glass of 
milk But if there is no milk, a glass of water 
will do.’ 

‘This sounds a bit utopian.’ 

‘A hundred years or so ago the telephone 
sounded utopian. And television just over half 
a century ago. And walking on the moon ten 
years ago. Utopian or not, foixl manufacturers 
took this pill very seriously, and panicked. 
Many of them could be out of business as a 
result of it in no time. The population would be 
much better off, but who cares about them ? 
In this one respect our two great political 
systems are the same ; Socialism and Capital¬ 
ism. So, these food manufacturers pooled their 
resources and gave half a million pounds — 
some say a million — per annum to Perring not 
to manufacture the pill.’ 

‘And that’s where we come in.’ 

‘Precisely. The Soviet Union has had recur¬ 
ring food crises ever since its inception If we 
could get hold of the pill, there would be no 
more starving peasants, no malnutrition.’ 



‘This IS hard lo believe’, replied Arkady 
(luielly. 

‘This would not only be a great .service to 
the Soviel gfc'ciimient but a real service to 
the Soviet pci'pu-. Many of them just do not 
have cnougii io eat today; tomorrow they 
would Once we had that wretched foimula in 
our possession vve could transform the fortunes 
of the Soviet Union. We could double our 
wealth in a year. We could increa.se our power. 
And, most ihi[)ortant of all, rid our people of a 
lot of sulTering ’ 

'You, the cynic, sound quite enthusiastic.’ 

‘I ;im. Uor once we are doing a worthw’hik; 
job How’ many people in the world can say 
this '■ A hundred ‘I'wo hundreds Perhaps.’ 

.\ young couple, the man pushing a pram, 
{lassed them, quarrelling loudly. They took no 
notice 

We waiPed to become ‘famous spies”. It 
was a chilih.sh dream but not all that silly. We 
were trying to get awaiy frfim the threat of a 
dull humdrum life. But we never thought that 
while leading an even more humdrum life than 
an assistant m a shoe shop we could do some¬ 
thing really useful for the Soviel pieople. Be¬ 
sides. 

He .stofijied short, hesitating 

‘He.side.s Arkady uiged him, 

‘Besides, the GRU are afUn- the .secret, too. 
If they get it liefore us not much glory will 
be won by us, I can assure you W'e must not 
fail — quite apart fiom the benefits to our 
belo\-ed people.’ 

‘It won’t be ea.sy,’ .said Arkady 

‘It won’t It’s much easier to .steal a formula 
in the process of manufacture than one that is 
not being manufactured The formula is locked 
up somewhere, its existence known only to a 
select few'.' 

‘And this girl with the red tennis-ball, the 
.sombrero and tlu' Hispano Suiza is one of them’P 

‘Sh(' know's something She has made one 
carele.s.s remark which indicates that she knows 
something. She must have been reprimanded 
or warned because since that single remark she 
has become rather more discreet and holds her 
tongue. But she lives in her uncle’s house; 
she has access to many a sanctum ; and she is a 
bit mad. That’s about all. But don’t worry : you’ll 
get detailed instructions.’ 

When they parted Boris handed him an 
envelope. ‘And one more thing. This is for your 
expenses. You won’t find the assignment 
cheap.’ 

It was only after he reached home that 
Arkady counted the money : £500, in fivers. 

He suddenly realized that he had been taken 
off his accountancy job. A few days ago it would 
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have been his duty to pay out this sum to a Jean 
or a Joan, a Sheherezacle or a Cleopatra. Now, 
obviously, someone else had done it to him. 

11 

Arkady wa.s watching Oriana in the snack-bar 
of Hurlingham Club. -She was carrying a tray 
w'ith lots of food on it, salads, chocolate mousses 
and three glasses of stout. He had been keep¬ 
ing his eye on her for some time. When her turn 
to pay came and she was about to jiut down 
her tray on the cashier’s little table, Arkady 
approached the cashier from the opposiU* 
direction, turned, took three steiis backwards 
and knixiked the tray out of Oriana’s hands. 
The noise of the breaking gla.ss was tremend¬ 
ous ; the spilt stout produced a minor flood ; 
the chocolate mou.s.st‘ spread over the floor and 
looked disgusting. 

Arkady realized that the accident had been 
rather clumsdy staged. He was, after all, an 
ab.solute beginner in di'liberately knocking 
trays out of women’s hands, and he was 
nervous, Hut, luckily, he was among decent 
normal pi'ople, their thought.s as far removed 
from spies as they weri' fiom the second law 
of thermodynamics or Hittite cuneilorm, so it 
did not (K'cur to any of the witnesses that this 
had not been a genuine and mo,st unfortunate 
aecidenl. 

‘I am most aw'fully sorry ’ 

Oriana was standing there, her eyes ablaze 
with fury 

‘You are a bloody fool ’ 

‘Please, let me help you,’ said Arkady. 

‘I don’t want your help.’ 

A young waiter with long red hair arrived 
with a floor-eloth and a bucket to clear .up the 
mess. Obviously, he was not aniu.sed either 
but he was uiV in a position to add his own 
comments to Oriana’s .so he had to confine him¬ 
self to listening to her aiiprovingly People 
in the queue wi'ie .standing by patiently, as the 
English always do, whatever the .situation may 
he. 

The lady cashier was looking anxiou.sly in 
Oriana’s direclion. Her tray load was unjiaid 
as yet. 

‘YYiu mu.st allow me to pay for this,’ said 
Arkady. 

The ca.shier's eyes agreed : yes you must. 
Oriana said . ‘Ft’s not a que.stion of payment. 
How could anyone be such a clumsy idiot ?’ 

‘I made a stupid mistake. I was careless. 
So 1 must pay for all this and get you another 
lunch.’ And then with a .smile as engaging as 
he could make it : ‘Have you never ik'cn care¬ 
less in your life 

‘You are really ijuite nice,’ said Oriana 
suddenly and quite unexfiectedly. The smile 

had worked. 

‘You’ve just said I am a bloody fool’ 

‘There are fools and fools.’ 

A few minutes later Arkady was sitting at 
one of the long tables with Oriana and two of 
her male tennis-partners, enjoying the newly 
18 bought meal. The young men were sullen and 


unfriendly and did not hide their annoyance 
at Arkady’s intrusion. 

‘Where do you come from ?’ asked Oriana. 

‘From the Soviet Union.’ 

‘One of those reactionary refugees ?’ 

‘Not at all. I am working for the Soviet 
government.’ 

‘A worse reactionary then. Embassy ?’ 

‘Trade Mission.’ 

‘What’s your name T 

‘Gurbanov.’ 

‘Tell me, Gurbanov,’ she a.sked aggressively, 
‘when is the Soviet government going to put its 
house in order a.s far as China is concerned V 

‘1 don’t know. 1 am never consulted.’ 

‘Never V 

‘Never My job is to sell women’s underwear. 
NoUiing to do with our China policy.’ 

His reply wa.s an unqualified success. 
Oriana had expeiled the u.sual .sullen silence, 
followed by a long, involved, didactic k'cture, 
filled with Pravda editorials recited in pan’ot- 
like fashion. 

‘.All the same,’ she said as sh(' looked at him 
teasingly, ‘I’ve never seen a Russian oflicial 
behaving more in line with his government’s 
policy.’ 

‘You don’t seem to be very fond of my 
government.’ 

‘Not oery fond. No,’ 

■] don’t think you are being fair to us. You 
are mi.sinformed and merely repeat the slogan.s 
of a ho.stile, capitalist press. Whom do you 
like '' The Amc'rieans, perhaps ?’ 

‘I loathe them,’ 

‘The Chinese T 

‘They are worse.’ 

‘Ca.stro V 

‘Not bad. But no! good enough.’ 

‘You .seem to be a complicated woman.' 

'Once upon a time 1 used to be a double 
Maoist.’ 

‘What’s that ‘^’ 

‘A double Maoi.st regards even Chairman Mao 
as an old-fashioned, hopele.ss reactionary. You 
won’t understand this. You are an orthodox 
Communist, I guess.’ 

‘No. I am a treble Maoist.’ 

‘A treble Maoist?’ 

‘Yes. I regard even double Maoists as old- 
fashioned, hopeless reactionaries.’ 

Oriana laughed aloud. 

‘You didn’t answer me. Whom do you 
like ?’ he went on. 

‘The common people.’ 

Arkady nodded : ‘I belong to the people.' 

‘You represent the government.’ 

T may represent the government but I 
belong to the people. To the human species. 
But tell me what’s so attractive about people ? 
I often find them pretty repulsive.’ 

Oriana laughed again. 

‘You are quite amusing for a Russian. What 
did you say your name was?’ 

‘Gurbanov. Boris Gurbanov.’ 

‘May I call you_’ 

‘Yes, you may call me Boris.’ 

‘That goes without saying. But may I call 
you Gurbanov ? It’s so much more eccentric 



than Boris.’ 

Oriana went off to play tennis, and after the 
game, miraculously, she ran into Arkady again. 

‘Oh Gurbanov. Still here ?’ she asked 
pleasantly surprised. 

‘Been watching you.’ 

‘That’s silly. You should watch Miss 
Goolagong. Or Billie Jean.’ 

‘I prefer watching you.’ 

‘You seem to understand as much about 
tennis as you do about politics.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Arkady, ‘as it is only double 
Maoists who are important.... ’ 

‘No, no....’ Oriana protested. ‘I wasn’t 
being serious. But f do believe, firmly.. What 
do I believe firmly ? . . I wish I knew. But 1 
do believe in quite a few things, very firmly. 

I believe in youth and revolution.’ 

‘How can you believe in youth ? What is 
there to believe in youth ? At a given period of 
your life you are young. Then youth passes 
and young people become old people,’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Oriana admitted thoughtfully. 
‘But, you see, the same thing happens to revolu¬ 
tions. Young revolutions often bticome old 
revolutions. Indeed, young revolutionaries often 
become old reactionaries,’ 

‘In other words, then, you do not believe 
either in youth or in revolution ?’ 

‘I do,’ she said seriously. ‘I must.’ 

They were now walking around the little 
artificial lake. 

‘What is so wonderful about youth ?’ asked 
Arkady. 'It’s very good to be young — which 
is a different issue. I am young and I prefer 
being young to being old and decrepit. 
Although I haven’t given much thought to this 
problem. All the same, the generation gap is 
the oldest gap in the world. Every young 
generation has rebelled against every old 
generation and that means, of course, that the 
revolutionaries become the target of revolu¬ 
tions and so we go on, indefinitely.’ 

‘Don’t give me that crap, Gurbanov,’ Oriana 
replied quite angrily. ‘I’ve heard it too often. 
Don’t tell me that this generatioin is not 
basically different from all others. Pop is not 
Beethoven. We have opened the window and 
let the fresh air in. We have freed sex. We 
have freed -women. We have freed the human 
body. We have thrown silly, old-fashioned 
nationalism out of the window. We are about 
to throw racism after it.’ 

‘Wait a minute, wait a minute,’ Arkady 
interrupted her flow of rhetoric. ‘If you go on 
like this, I shan’t remember all these points 
and you’ll think that I agree with some of 
them. EJven in the olden days not every 
musici an was a Beethoven. Beethovens, you 
know, are rather rare, and pop-composers — 
call them what you will — occur more fre¬ 
quently. Even sex was not invented by us. 
Even the old reactionaries of Russia, the 
Czarist, pre-Lenin feudal landlords, knev/ about 
sex. Some authorities say that even the 
Romans practised it. Yes, who are we? You 
know, I am not sure that nationalism has really 
been thrown on the dust-heap. But if it haSj 
then it was neither our young people — nor 
your young people of the West — who did it. 
to be continued 
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ProMwn 1. Rubber bridge, game all 


e K 10 9 6 3 


WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

No 

29 

No 

No 

2y 

No 

No 

39 

No 

No 


No 

s: 

3 '5*04 

09742 

♦ 86 


II you were marking a competition how 
many points from 0 to 10 would you award 
for (a) Pass, (b) 4NT. (c) Five Hearts, 
(d) Five Spades, (e) Six Hearts, (t) Six 
Spades? (In this and subsequent questions 
competitors need not give the maximum of 
10 to any of the calls named if they con¬ 
sider that the best call has not been in¬ 
cluded In this case they should name the 
call they prefer.) 


Problem 2. Rubber bridge, love all 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

No No l4 
No No No 

9 

South holds 

♦ KQ74 'v' 7 OAJ953 +10 83 
How many points between 0 and 10 

would you award for (a) Pass, (b) Two 
Diamonds, (c) 2NT. (d) Three Clubs'^ 

ProMom 3. Rubber bridge, N-S vulnerable 
SO(^H W^T NOyH ^ST 

2 'v’ No ^ No 

7 

South holds 

♦ 53 ^J'AJSae? VA86 ♦K4 
How many points between 0 and 10 

would you avrard for (a) 2NT. (b) Throe 
Clubs, (c) Three Diamonds, (d) Three 
Hearts, (e) Three Spades? 


Problem 4. Match-point pairs, game all. 

SOUTH WEST NOmH EAST 

No No 4V 4NT 

7 

South holds 

♦ QJ4 ‘v-'J 10 97652 0J8 +6 
How many points between 0 and 10 
would you award for (a) Double, (b) Five 
Hearts, (c) Five Spades, (d) Six Hearts? 
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Sections from three separate stamps 
have been used for.this composite design. 
Identify the three elements, please, by 
names of issuing countries and face values 
of the original stamps. 

Tripartite clue all are little Europeans, 
conceived during 1973 and associated 
with welfare. 
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Moushumi Chatterji was 
mad at the director for hav¬ 
ing called her at seven- 
thirty, promising that Rajesh 
Khanna, her co-star would 
report at the same time. 
She got up at five, she said, 
and leaving her baby and 
her ayah, both burning with 
'flu, she wore her makeup, 
did her hair, wore her 
costume and reported to the 
studio at seven-fifteen, a 
time when even the doors 
of the studio were locked. 
She had them opened, wait¬ 
ed till her makeup-room key 
was found and kept abusing 
all around that she had 
been made a fool of. And 
rightly so. Rajesh came at 
eleven-thirty and she was 
called down for her shot at 
twelve, after screaming at 
the whole production-unit 
that she would walk out of 
the film and leave them in 
the lurch! But once she 
went on the floor and met 
Rajesh and Rekha, her other 
co-star, she got in the mood 
and even extended the 
shooting right upto five in 
the evening — three hours 
later than she was supposed 
to have left! 

Dimple Kapadia came back 
from London, looking slim¬ 
mer and as sweet as her pre¬ 
motherhood days. She said 
she had finally arrived at a 
classic diet-secret. She plans 
mi.s.sing lunch and snacks 
mid-meals. Whenever she 
gets the food-pangs or finds 
herself in front of a lunch 
table, she quickly closes 
her eyes and imagines the 
figure of the Bengal Ti^ess 
and she cannot eat a single 
thing... out of shame ? So 
someone told her not to get 
too thin — thin girls are 
cold and unemotional — 
but. Dimple quipped back 
“that’s the kind that men 
are u.sually fond of, aren’t 
they '!" Did she have the 
old Rajesh-Sharmila affair 
in mind ? 

Rekha is considered a Bible 
in make-up rules and tips, 
down here in the industry. 
And .she is truly good at 
teaching her friends, the 
art of good, .striking make¬ 


up. Like she has been 
grooming Zarina Wahab. 
Now even bigger stars come 
to her for her tips. Rekha 
is sure a Wow with makeup 
and is the best-featured girl 
in film today, something on 
the lines of Mumtaz! Every 
actor who has worked with 
her says she would easily 
be Miss Film-World if there 
was such a cont&t going! 

Asked Sanjeev Kumar what 
his latest “dhanda" was? 
He looked around with a 
put-on womaniser's hungry 
expression to elaborate what 
he was going to say — 
“Freelancing!’’ he said and 
burst out laughing. 

Yogita Bali has put on so 
much weight — it is appar¬ 
ent she is feeling depressed. 
She knocks off when she is 
in love and puts on when 
she falls out of it. Which 
is contrary to the general 
rule. And then there is 
Rekha who keeps coming to 
her whenever she is around 
and shows the most friendly 
advances to the poor Yogita, 
who is confused as it is, and 
behaves like nothing had 
happened. Putting up a 
cordial front when outsiders 
are watching is such a 
strain on poor Yogita, that 
she eats all the more! She 
better watch it or the only 
good match left for her will 
be Sanjeev Kumar, wh(»e 
hips and paunch equal hers 
in girth! 

Believe the birthday-party 
producer 0. P. Ralhan gave 
for himself, was a hotbed 
of obscenity and mara-mari. 
What with the cabaret- 
dancer who stripped down 
to her nothing and got the 
men in trouble with their 
wives. Comrade 0. P. is 
feeling high (and dry?) 
these days! 


Raj Kapoor is looking for 
a new girl to star in his 
“Heena”, with Dabboo. He 
keeps telling this to all the 
actresses who send their 
promoters to him for his 
consideration. If my hunch 
is right, he will end up with 


Zeenat Aman, if he does 
not get a new girl, now that 
Shankar, B. C. and com¬ 
pany and everyone else in 
the industry is putting out 
continuous searches for 
“new girls” ever since 
Dimple clicked it big! 

Guess who’s getting all the 
roles tumedf down by 
Zeenat ? Shabana Azmi. 


They are the roles which Zee 
thinks are not good enough 
for her. Unknowingly, Shab- 
ana takes them up. Who 
knows? She might do well 
with them, for her chief pro¬ 
moter these days is Shashi 


Kapoor! 



Debesh Ghosh, an acclaimed 
producer in Bengal, was 
Drought down here by his ( 
friend Shakti Samanta, who | 
is now directing a film for / 
him, called “Charitraheen” 
with Sanjeev, Sharmila and ' 
Yogita Bali. Debesh, thanks I 
to Shakti, moves about in the 
higher circle of the industry 
but he has unfortunately 
gotten himself an image of a 
clown. They all call him 
“producer-saab,” and he 
smiles when he is sober, to 
this. But when he is high, 
he wails, “Oh I am not a pro¬ 
ducer, I am Shakti Samanta’s 
chamcha!” 

Debesh, shocked at most of 
the malpractices of our stars 
and studios, keeps pointing 
out to the folks concerned, 
“This never happens in 
Bengal. I have made three 
films with Uttam Kumar 
and even he has never shown 
disrespect for time.” “Of 
course," shot back one of 
his stars, whom he was re¬ 
buking,” “Uttamda never 
ccsnes late, only these days 
— not when he was on top 
form!” Seems in the old 
days, when one of his film- 
units was waiting for him 
to turn up, he was found 
lunching leisurely in a 
Chinese restaurant with a 
girl! Poor Debesh Ghosh, he 
swallowed hard over that 
one! 


‘‘I’ll never make another film with Parikshat,” 
said Rajendra Bhatia, a close friend of Balraj 
Sahani and the man who introduced Parikshat 
in a big way in ‘Pavitra Papi’. 

With a dad like Balraj Sahani, aristocratic 
features and real dashing looks, talent enough 
to push Sanjeev Kumar into the shade in his 
very first film (‘Anokhi Raat’) and an intelli¬ 
gence which is far above that of the average 
film man, Ajay (Parikshat in real life) should 
have been the most sought after guy here in y 
Bombay. But something has gone wrong some¬ 
where for Ajay to state calmly, “I just do not 
sell any more. Period.” 

Producers like Rajendra Bhatia and Chetan 
Anand, who made Ajay give performances that 
made every person in the audience sit up and 
notice him, stubbornly refuse to repeat him in 
their ventures. Though, as recently as in 
‘Hindustan Ki Kasam’, it was Parikshat who 
shone ten times brighter than even Raaj Kumar. 
(In fact, it was this film which drove me to 
Parikshat’s doorsteps seeking an interview.) 

‘‘Chetan Anand saying that 1 gave them 
trouble by playing truant from shooting is all 
bull .. ’’ Parikshat defended. Frankly I do not 
know what to make of Parikshat. Long before I 
went to interv’iew him, I was told by at least 
half a dozen people that he’d ditch me or be 
rude, arrogant and terribly difficult. And then 
(here were his producers who said that one 
experience was enough to last at least two life 
times. I went expecting some kind of Dracula 
in flesh and blood. Imagine my surprise when 1 
met a man who is about the nicest person in 
filmland ! 

It’s been this way everytime I met him or 
rang him up. Terrific fun. There must be at 
least, an iota of truth in what the rest of the 
world feels about Parikshat. And yet, I have 
never got the faintest hint of anything difficult 
about him. One guy even warned me that 
Parikshat was mentally unbalanced ! 

With opinions about Parikshat varying so 
vastly, I can at best, present only the Parikshat 
I have met so often... however contradictory 
it may be with the observations of others. 

‘‘You’re luckly to have brothers and sisters,” 
Parikshat once told me. ‘‘Being the only kid is 
terrible.” Parikshat himself, has never been 
the only kid. Nevertheless, he seems to have 
led the loneliest life possible for a kid. Till 
the age of 12, he never saw his parents (they 
were away in England), and after that, he found 
himself in a boarding school. “From school to 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, where I never 
really got along with the crow'd. And then I 
won a scholarship and pushed off to Russia to 
do a course in film direction. 

“With most of my formative years sj^nt 
outside India, I found it very difficult to adjust 
myself to the scene here.” But what prompted 
you to come back when all your close friends 
were there in Russia ? 

“A letter from my dad which said, ‘don’t 
forget son that India is your real mother. How¬ 
ever, good she may be, Russia can only be a step¬ 
mother to you’.’*^ The letter had its desired 
effect — it hit the young man hard. “When my 
dad wrote to me that a film based on the life 
of a great poet was being made in Kashmiri 
with a role for me, I packed my bags, took the 


Here, film making 
is like a picnic ! 

‘here I come’ . .” Little knowing how heavy 
a price he’d be paying, to come back here. 

“I just couldn’t understand the set-up here. 

I was use<l to working with a team to whom 
^nothing mattered except the work on hand. In 
»ussia, we worki'd with so much inspiration, 
like people possessed, that a junior walking up 
to senior director to suggest changes, discuss 
the scenes or even point blank say that the 
senior was making a mistake, was accepted in 
the right spirit. Here I suddenly found that film- 
making was like a picnic !” 

For instance, during his first shooting spell 
outdoors, “1 found the unit had a whore staying 
very conveniently in the room next to mine, 
just in case 1 felt like some relaxation. To me 
it was unthinkable that people could bother 
about anything other than the project we were 
working on. 'The total dedication and involve¬ 
ment was lacking . . ” 

On one particularly trying day, when 
Parikshat was low in spirits (“1 was missing 
my friends terribly”), the producer had his 
friend take the new hero round Calcutta to liven 
him up. “I didn’t know that what the guy had 
in mind for my mood to change was to take me 
to a whore joint!” 

To combat his sudden loneliness, Parikshat 
found himself a girl friend (Aruna Kohli), went 
steady for two years, and suddenly married her. 
A marriage that nearly ended in the divorce 
court till their baby daughter came along two 
months ago! 

All the while, Parikshat’s career went plum¬ 
meting down, as release after release (‘Anokhi 
Raat’, ‘Pavitra Papi’ and Aamsoo aur Muskan’) 
flopped at the box office. “On the whole 
‘Hindustan Ki Kasam’ too has not been a hit. 

“ ‘Hindustan Ki Kasam’ w'as a terrible let¬ 
down. We owed it to those air force chaps to do 
justice to a film based on their part in the war. 
But Chetan Anand lost grip completely in the 
second half of his film.” His own role, “was 
drastically cut, making no sense at all. Unfor¬ 
tunately Chetan Anand, unlike genuinely great 
men, thinks the world of himself. To Cap it, he 
is obsessed with making Priva into another Greta 
Garbo!” 

Meanwhile, stories about Parikshat’s ‘eccen¬ 
tricity’ continue, the latest being that the pro¬ 
ducer of his only film, ‘Vandna’ (opposite 
Sadhna) is fed up with him or that Parikshat 
was offered a coc>l role in a Punjabi film which 
he simply tossed aside after sitting on the story 
for days together ! “Just imagine. When he 
should have grabbed that role, this is what he’s 
done,” said one producer. 

While waiting for a big break to come his 
way, Parikshat spends his time reading voraci¬ 
ously (he keeps his favourite mags, and books 
in the toilet) and writing — articles, short stories 
and recently, scripts for films. That’s the reason 
why, in between playing dad to his little 
daughter, you’ll find Parikshat shutting himself 
in his. den, hammering away on his fyiie- 
writer.... 

1AT rm A 1-fe A mrYT ____ 
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HIN01.TSTHAN 
STANDARD 

“Ic carrc is one of the colossal jjillars 
of the mode’ll spy story... 
the spinner ol sp\ -stories and the jioct 
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a novel that shoulders its wav into the 
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“it is a triumph!’’ 


DAIIJ MAIL 


a complete novel by jobn le carre in 
hindusthan standard diwali annual to be 
published before diwali. 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) A new friend¬ 
ship now can be launched. For prolessionab 
and persons In service, this is a pleasingly 
rewarding week. Executives I you are 
going to meet an influentiai person on Monday — consequent 
advantages assured. Money may come to you unexpectedly. 
Health of your son|daughter may cause worry. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Unusual 
opportunities this week. Certain Important 
happenings and profitable travel indicated. 
But in emotional sphere you may not get 
desired encouragement from the loved ones. In servica, 
better Influences indicated. Girls and ladies, be calm I you 
may have to lace certain allegation. 

GEMINI (May 21 — Juna 20) A hqipy and 
relatively satisfactory period ahead. Honour 
and recognition for professional achieve¬ 
ment indicated. Greater prosperity In 
domestic sphere assured. In service, a fat pay packet and 
more responsibilities indicated. Executives I you will be trans¬ 
ferred. Bachelors and girls I romance is dangerous for you 
now. 



CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Some differ¬ 
ence may arise with your friends in the 
social circle, or In place of work. Industrial¬ 
ists, tax problem may keep you worried. 
Executives ! please do not stand surety for others. Business¬ 
men • your regular flow of Income may disrupted by one 
of your associates. Ladies and girls I find out who are your 
friends and who are enemies. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Ortain profes¬ 
sional problem may keep you worried. A 
professional associate may come forward to 
solve the problem and meet the crisis by 
playing a new round of musical chair. Executives I your bust 
ness trips may fulfil your aspirations. Ladies I your expenses 
may increase and even you may be in debt. Girls I guard your 
own position end name. 

VIRGO (August 22 — Seplsinbsr 22) Your 
unyielding temperament may make you un¬ 
happy. Your anger and actions may spoil 
domestic peace. In service, lack of sympathy 
of colleagues may dampen your spirit. Professionals I you will 
come out successful In most of your enterprises. Bachelors 
and girls I wedding bells soon. Ladles I travel for you. Business¬ 
men! you are prone to accident now. 

LIBRA (September 23 — Octobsr 22) You 
are now In a hopeful situation and there Is 
a possibility of pleasure trip. A short trip 
will bring honour for you. Your faculty of 
Imagination will be spontaneous and praiseworthy. Business¬ 
men, by pleasing words you may avoid confrontation with tax- 
authority. Bachelc,s and girls 1 have patience, the sky will 
become sunny. 







SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
You may now think of giving up the presenl 
job on personal ground. But do not take 
any hasty decision — situation will change 
dramatically after Thursday. Travel to a place of historical 
importance is strongly indicated. Businessmen, relief from 
debts assured. Bachelors and girls! elders may tend In youi 
favour. Ladles I health of your husband may make you worried. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23— December 20j 
^ nsMi Travels on official matters indicated. You 
may be happy on receipt of your promotion 
u Engineers and ^hni- 

ctansi take care during handling machine toots or expert- 
mentation. Businessmen I steady progress in the act of youi 
affairs will be tho order of the week. Ladies I an encouraging 
invitatiori for you. Girls I happy understanding with your loved 
ones Indicated. » , ™ 



CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19 

It Is a lively week for you. Change for bette 
amenities assured. Professionals may expec 
. P°P‘''af“y- service, additional incoim 
ind cafed. Businessmen and industrialists I scarcity of rat 
material and non-cooperation from associates may make voi 
woyied. Y^u may expect beneficial aspects In tax-problems 
Bachelors and girls! a happy !ove affair. ^ 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — Fiibrumy If 
Emotional side of your life Is favourabf 
fTiriiP .starred this week. Friday and Saturday art 

^ ■e*' outing and entertainment. In certain cases 

ma.riaga proposition may materialise. In service, changes fo 
wdtich you have been waiting for are likely to be realised 
Businessmen and industrialists I your Income will reoisier i 
steady rise. “ 


PISCES (Febiuaty 10 — March 20) A spate 

ot Invitations and parties for you this week 
You are likely to enter Into unwanted com¬ 
mitments, avoid romance and dealings with 
opposite se». In service, you are going to shoulder more 
responsibilities. Businessmen I your trades are likely to be 
affected by certain governmental orders. Ladies I bS careful 
about theft. 
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Almost six years ago she married one of the world's 
richest men. He has given her a precious gift— 
privacy—but her life is not the fantasy of 
wealth and privilege that gossip 
has led us to believe 

BY GLORIA EMERSON 
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Nature has endowed Bengal with all that makes 
for an abundant life; and the members of her 
own immediate family — the Royal BengaJ Tiger, 
the Ganges crocodile, the Jaldapara rhino, the 
Terai elephant, the Padma hilsa, the Sunderban 
crab — are all superb sjtecimens of their kind. 
In contrast, the animals in the care of man are 
small and insignificant, to wit, the horse and the 
cow, which are half the size of their great 
Punjab cousins. Our flies and mosquitoes bear 
witness to nature’s fecundity and the delta 
dweller’s lethargy. The delta is bigger than that 
formed by the Nile; and it is flanked not by 
empty deserts but by one of the earth’s most 
fertile and populous plains, famed in history 
and legend, cradle of numerous empires and 
three great- religions. It is in fact, the most 
spectacularly placed — and widest — coastal 
plain on the planet. Between the ocean and 
the Rockies, or the sea and the Eastern and 
Western Ghats, lie but a narrow ribbon of 
level ground. Bengal is a th.ree-hundred mile 
plain between the world’s highest mountain 
and the sea named after, and wholly dominated 
by, the delta. It is unique among the States of 
India in that it spans the Hjmalay and the 
Bay. It is also unique in that it has a sea named 
after it which is an arm of the only ocean 
named after a country. 

Did I say the Bay of Bengal is “wholly 
dominated by the delta’’? Dominated by the 
natural forces of the delta, yes, — not by ^ngal 
man. This eager sea daily probes far inland, 
further inland in fact than any other sea, try¬ 
ing to awaken the voyaging instinct of the land- 
iubbere of Chinsurah and Nabadwip with the 
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bhadralok of the Gangaside villages have stayed 
stuck in the mud of their samaj, their suffocat¬ 
ing inland politics, their endless squabbles that 
assume new names — it is now a quarrel between 
the followers of Achyut Goswami and the 
Nityananda, now it is between the ndi and naba 
Brahmos, or between the nnba Congress and adi 
Naxals, — but it is always just the bubbles of 
sour gas from the marshes of frustration. The 
Bengali bhadralok is a bookish creature with 
a feeble body and a feveri.sh mind ; he doesn’t 
explore, trade, build empires; his image of the 
world is gathered from the stray pamphlets, 
tracts and other broken pieces of shastras and 
manifestos and red books that happen to fall 
into his hands and with which he fabricates his 
[leriscope on the world. The twisted lanes of 
our inland towns, the cramped tea.shops, the 
endless adda on narrow^ royaks cramp the body 
and the soul of our youth. And yet the tides, 
the nor’westers, the monsoons, bring regular 
tidings of the marvellous sea — Latitude 22° 
to 6° North and Longitude 80° to 95° East — 
lapping at the thousand mouths of the 
Ganga. There could be no more beautiful, 
wider, more exhilarating and yet safer, 
arena for the training of the b(xly, the 
character and the soul of our youth than this 
839,000 squaremile lake. The Bay is the hope 
of Coromandal, Kalinga and Bengal youth. The 
universities can teach the boys to become 
clerks and bhadralogs ; only the sea can train 
them to be men. 

Yet, the very architecture of our sea and 
riverside towns show our apathy to the_ free¬ 
dom and the expansiveness of the water. The 
streets of Kashi and Puri are sewers of people 
draining into the bathing ghats or the tiny 
strips of beaches. So is it at Nabadwip. Same 
at Baranagore. In Chitpur. It is the British (and 
the French in Chandernagore) who built the 
strands; but the shops and the houses of the 
"native quarter” face an inland street and form 
a narrow bazar. The’shops of Diamond Harbour 
as much as the great banked palaces of Varanasi 
have their backs to the river. Old Puri, Varanasi, 
Nabadwip are all boxed up; from no point of 
these ancient and holy cities, which owe their 
existence to the sea and the river, can you get 
a view of the water. It is there to dip one’s 
head into just once ; then the last drop of water 
can be wiped from the brows and the con¬ 
sciousness of the sea erased from the brain. 

Vizag and Bombay are different; these cities 
lie astride hills; and the sea roars, sends up 
sprays, breaks into long smiles, winks suddenly, 
scribbles in Arabic and Telegu with a white 
chalk on top of waves breaking miles offshore, 
at whoever may happen to be looking out of 
her Pali Hill kitchen window or pacing the 
terrace of the Vizianagram palace. Tne Univer¬ 
sity of Andhra commands a breath-taking view 
oflhe Bay of Bengal; the buildings are of rough- 
hewn stone; the bouganvillea erupt in colour 
like CHK)! green and yet active little volcanoes; 
and seen between them, the Bay of Bengal is 
unforgettable. Is it because of this that the 
6 only Indian universities to have departments 


of hydrography and marine biology are those 
of Andhra and Bombay ? Apart from what the 
British gathered about the Bay from three 
hundred years of sailing in it, our knowledge 
of this sea rests mostly on researches done by 
the Andhra University. It is the Vizag scientists 
who discovered and named the Andhra, Maha- 
devan and Krishna Canyons off the Andhra 
coast in 1963. All comparable natural pheno¬ 
menon off the Bengal coast — for example the 
mysterious Swatch of No-Ground, a sudden 
100-mile long, 8-mile wide trench beyond the 
estuarine fan of the Ganga — were discovered 
and named centuries ago by the British. Calcutta 
University fronts not a sea but the confusingly- 
named Goldighi, a small, frog-infested pond in 
the middle of a bazar, symbolic of our closed, 
boxed-up view of the world as that of the 
Viswanath Temple of Varanasi. Constrastedly, 
a research ship from the University of Bombay 

— Matsya Vigyan — is anchored right now mid¬ 
stream in the Ganga off Kunkrohata. 

The Bengali can only eat the hilsa; it is the 
Bombay scientists who are studying marine life 
in the river and the coast. There are many 
mysteries here, of which the migratory habits 
of the hilsa is neither the most profound, nor 
most important, — even economically. The 
curious thing is that the continental shelf at the 
top of the Bay, near the mouths of the Ganga, 
is extremely poor in the “organic soup” which 
is the staple fish food and which is usually thick 
on such nearshore shelves, as, say, on the steps 
rising from the Atlantic to the Hudson Bay. 
In this an effect of the mon.soons ? Of the in¬ 
organic .sediments carried by the rivers ? The 
combined discharge of the Ganga-Brahmaputra 
systems totally alters the current, the level and 
the surface density of the Bay of Bengal after 
the rains. Indeed, no other sea in the world 
is so wholly under the domination of its own 
tributary rivers. The Bay is enclosed by land 
on three sides; it is thus a funnel with the 
narrow side up; and it is through the narrow 
mouth dn top that the discharge of the world’s 
heaviest rainfall enters the Bay. It takes time 
for this vast flood to spread out. The sea-Ievel 
ri^s by a foot and a half at the end of the 
rains at Vizag — a remarkable enough varia¬ 
tion. But at Chittagong, the level rises by four 
feet — a world record! 

In fact, the Bay of Bengal is tormented by 
two of poetry’s most fickle and yet sublimat¬ 
ing g(^desses: the Ganga — she who dances 
on Shiva’s head and makes even Durga jealous 

— and Luna, inconstant moon, maddeningly 
beautiful. If the Ganga pours all the rainfall 
collected south of Himalay through the tiny 
holes on top of the funnel, the moon drives the 
tides from the equator up the funnel, and as 
the gathering tide rushes upward, the neck of 
land gets narrower, with a corresponding 
increase in the level and speed of the moving 
body of water. This is why the bosom of this 
sea heaves so markedly not only with the 
seasons, but also the phases of the moon. ’This 
love-sick giant could be made to turn Prome¬ 
thean hydro-electric turbines if tidal locks were 
put up at the mouths of the Ganga-Padma river 




^sterns. It has been done successfully in 
France where neither the speed nor the volume 
of the tides are anything like the titanic assault 
inland and then the vast retreat by the sea 
that take place here. No Aswan, let alone 
Bhakra, could generate even a fraction of the 
power it is possible to extract from the Bay 
of Bengal tides. Nature in the form of tioth 
Durga and Kali is fiery and strong in Bengal; 
her child, alas, is the puny Bengal man who 
is content to merely gather the crumble of the 
bounty of Nature; he is not ambitious and 
energetic enough to put the bit in her mouth 
and leap on her back. He lets the rivers slug¬ 
gishly spread over vast estuaries, flooding all 
lower Bengal every 12 hours all through the 
monsoon Yet, it is po.ssible to dyke up an area 
equal in size to piesent lower Bengal now 
occupied by a shallow sea with a floor of silt; 
this is the estuarine fan ; this is where Nature 
is patiently laying layer upon layer, the founda¬ 
tion of extension to the delta. She could 
infinitely speed up the process, and not have 
to wait a million years to realize her design, 
with just a little assistance — not aggressive 


mastery, not thoughtless wayward, arrogance 
— but compliance and harmonious assistance 
from man. The rivers could be trained to flow 
between grass banks, shaded by trees and car¬ 
peted over with flower beds; the tides and the 
winds could supply us with all the electricity 
we needed ; Bengal could be the biggest garden 
on our planet, without a smoking chimney or 
a noisy engine. 

The best expression of man’s new relation¬ 
ship to nature would of course be the newly 
designed .sailing ships that would carry all the 
coastal cargo. No .sea is more hospitable to 
sailing; nor i.s there any comparable body of 
water whose welcome has been so spurned by 
those who now dwell on its shores. The surface 
currents of the Bay of Bengal turn like two 
gigantic and regular wheels, one clockwise 
and the other from North to West. This too 
is one of the effects of the monsoons and the 
Ganga discharge. The north-east monsoon sets 
the wheel moving clockwise, while the south¬ 
east monsoon reverses the direction. So it is 
possible to use the Bay of Bengal as a two-way 
conveyor belt; were one to have an empty keg 7 




a few miles off-shore from Sandheads, it would 
make Ceylon if cast in the water in December, 
or the straits of Malacca if in July. Even the 
storms are regular and predictable — the season 
for sudden storms being October in the South 
and April-May in the North. Rest of the year 
the wind flows steadily. One has to be very 
stupid to get caught in a storm unprepared in 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Why have the beautiful sea roads then 
been so deserted ? They were not so. when in 
the Fifth Century a wayward prince, banished 
from Bengal, conquered Sri Lanka and gave it 
his name. Ships shuttled back and forth, bring¬ 
ing women from his rowdy comrades-at-arm 
and taking back spices. During the classical 
period, sailors from South India and Kalinga 
colonized Bali, Sumatra, Cambodia and Siam. 
They were swept off by the Arabs who came 
to dominate the entire sea-route between 
Cathay and the Occident from the Ninth to the 
Fifteenth Centuries. They were in turn liter¬ 
ally blown off the face of the deep by the 
Portugese; Admiral Albuquerqur, for example, 
chased and sunk with gunfire every unarmed 
Arab boat and dhow that he encountered 
between Madagascar and Malucca. The only 
great Bengali poet who had any experience of 
sailing, Alaol of the Sixteenth Century, has 
described the reign of terror that these so- 
called Christians spread in the Bay of Bengal. 


'The golden era of sailing in the Bay was, of 
course, the 18th and 19th Centuries, when it 
became an English lake. It is the British who 
have left the most detailed, useful and yet 
romantic record of zooming up the coast with 
a following wind, or the agony of being be¬ 
calmed in an unseasonal lull off Madras. In our 
century, ships ceased to be living sea creatures 
and became instead floating factories. The few 
real sailors who came this way had no call to 
come up the Bay; Sir Francis Chichester, as 
also last jear’s competitors in the first round- 
the-world yacht race, skirted the Cape of Good 
Hope and cut across straight to Australia. All 
the international ocean routes lie far to the 
South : it is for nothing that the British chose 
the Cocos Island and the Americans, Diego 
Garcia to keep watch on the Indian Ocean 
shipping corridor between the continents. The 
Bay, defined by the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau as extending north of the line 
extending from Dondra Head at the southern 
tip of Sri Lanka to the northern extremity of 
Sumatra, is our own exclusive sea. The Caracas 
conference on the law of .the sea grants the 
coastal States exclusive right to the mineral 
riches within 200 miles of their shores. But it 
is not enough that we just dredge the Bay 
bottom for the manganese ncxlules that the 
Vamsadhara, Nagavili and Godavari rivers have 
deposited on the sea floor. Nor should it be 
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enough for us just to drill the Ganges fan for 
petroieunL All these will be done; so hungry 
IS man for oil that he is daunted neither by 
the ice mantle of Alaska or the sands of 
Kuwait. But the unique gift of the Bay can 
only be exploited by a nev/ breed of Roval 
Bengal Man — clean-limbed mariners and dyke- 
builders and gardeners, partners of river and 
wind tide, colleagues of nature in her vast 
enterprises. 

Is this being too visionary- ? Already, there 
are signs of the stirring of interest in sailing 
in Bengal. The Garden Reach Workshops are 
building a replica of a Kalinga boat of the 
classical age, the kind of boat used in the Bali 
trade. The Explorers Club plans to use the 
craft on an expedition of Indonesia. Also being 
fabricated at tne workshop is a bamboo raft in 
which seven people hope to drift to Indonesia 
next season. Mr. Dilip Bose is leading this 
expedition; and he has received a grant and 


some assistance in kind from the Defence 
Ministry. A third boat is also being got ready 
for a sail to Indonesia, and if this too is fitted 
with a centerboard by the worksh(m, the Garden 
Reach Dockyard will certainly be fit to be called 
the cradle of a new era of sailing in India. This 
third, however, is in all other respects an 
ordinary Ganga boat, with no special fitting, 
and is designed for a single-handed venture. 
It is going to be a year of re-awakening activity 
in the Bay. Can we not look forward to a 
Hooghly-to-Malucca race being sponsored by the 
Bengal Yacht Club ? An annual trian^lar race 
between Vizag, Port Blair and Trincomalee 
ought to be very popular, and would be as great 
a test of seamanship as the Bermudas Cup. 
By the end of decade, the blue waters of our 
sea — shaped like an inverted Deccan — ought 
to be dotted with happy, moth-like sails. 

Jyotirmoy Datta ^ 
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In noMMii 3 of the Christmas Competition 
the bidding was 

SO^ WI^T NO^H ^ST 

2'!’ No » No 
•> 

South holds 

*53 VAjg 862 0AS6 *K4 

How many points between 0 and 10 
would you award tor (a) 2NT. (b) Three 
Clubs, (c) Three Diamonds, (d) Three 
Hearts, (e) Three Spades^ 

What does North's sequence mean? 
First, he has game values, or nearly so As 
he did not cue-bid spades on the first 
round, the clubs must be a feature which 
he was unwilling to conceal. There is also 
an inference that if North had held a spade 
guard he might have bid notrumps now 

North may intend to pass a discouraging 
response South has already indicated a 
limited opening and now has to decide 
lust what his hand is worth. With excellent 
controls, a key card in clubs, and a ma|or 
suit which requires only minimal support, 
he should avoid Three Hearts, which would 
say. 'I cannot help your suit. I do not stop 
spades, nor have I a diamond feature. I 
have hearts and hearts—and a bad hand " 

South cannot bid notrumps with no 
spade guard Three Clubs is better but 
insufficientty encouraging Three Spades 
IS appropriately encouraging but may be 
taken to show at least a bolster in spades 
Three Diamonds, on the other hand, is 
both forward-going and descriptive 

Suggested niarking: Three Diamonds 10. 
Three Spades 7. 'Three Clubs 5. three 
Hearts 2. 2NT0 

Probiem 4 occurred in an American team 
event but I altered the scoring to match- 
point pairs At game all the bidding goes 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

No No 4V 4NT 


South he 

♦ q J4 


'j10 97652 0J8 *6 


How many points would you award for 
(a) Double, (bl Five Hearts, (c) Five Spades, 
(d) Six Hearts’ 


As North has only six heart tricks, he 
may have a secondary suit. Also, the 
spades are a possible defensive value. 
At teams one would not risk being at the 
wrong end of a slam, but at pairs a raise to 
Five Hearts may be best, willing to let the 
opponents play at Six Clubs or Six Dia¬ 
monds it North IS so inclined 

However, an opening heart lead from 
North will concede a ruft and discard (as 
happened in actual play) This explains the 
high marking for Five Spades, as a lead of 
this suit IS sure to be safe. Also worth 
considering is an inhibitory double of 4NT 
-a 'striped-tail ape’ double, so called 
because South flees like a striped-tail ape 
if North, taking partner seriously, doubles 
an enemy contract 

Marking' Five Hearts 10, Five Spades 8. 
Double or Six Hearts 6 



9^ SAN MARINO, whose latest series features 
Mediterranean fruits, provides more than 
a thousand of the 167,700 stamps listed and 
priced in the 1974 edition of Stanley 
Gibbons' catalogue. 'Stamps of the World' 
(1.312 pages, £4-25). Varieties ol colour, 
pi^oration and watermark are omitted, so 
that the catalogue is an ideal gukte for the 
simple-life collector whose nuin interest is 
in stamp designs The SO-lire value (above), 
showing the pomegranete. is one of 10 in 
San Marino's present series. 
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i wlwre do bnaglnallva ehlldron'o 

■ftaiiiM In catculta conw from? 

ono wants hwxpemlvo, 

, yot Imaginativs stuff, 

I Is cortalnly not aasy to 
itamUa upon them through the 
naio of assembly'llne 
lynthellcs or outdated cotton 
nations. If you are willing to 
>ay a price for H, the exclusive 
ihops do exist, but what's the 
luarantae that it Is going to be 
lomothing entirely to your liking? 
lossibly die best bet lies In 
^Mlng your own designer and 
having a passable tailor, at 
least, that’s how the clothes on 
these pages have been produced, 
modelled by gauri and gautam 
and designed by their mothers. 

1. classics In red and white 
gauri In an austrlan peasant 
dress — all terycot; gautam 
matches with a white towelling 

' shirt with red cuffs, collar and a 
fish motif in red, while the red 
pants, also in towelling, have a 
reverse motif, with buttons 
for eyes. 

2. gauri poses in a cute flowered 
fflinl-skirt In wash-and-wear 

! poplin, fastened with a gold 
I buckle for that snazzy look, 

I which is complemented by a 




vibiwl 
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casual T-shIrf. gautam once 
again matches her look, casually, 
with a lemon yellow T-shirt 
worn with dark brown brief 
pants and a broad, broad, wet 
leather belt with a grown-up 
buckle. 

3. sunshine clothes — at 
Calcutta's children’s zoo, gauri 
sports a two-piece sun-suit In a 
cotton jersey knit and gautam 
frolics In a sunshine-yellow knit 
with his name appliqued on. 

4. at one of Calcutta’s 
numerous ponds or “pukurs" In 
the heart of the city, gauri lets 
her fancies sail with paper boats 
while decked out in a two-by-two 
dress with chlkan lace frills 

and matching panties; gautam 
wears an outfit convenient 
enough to romp In the muck, a 
one-piece cotton knit in white, 
red and navy with a floppy 
cotton hat to match, 
all the outfits on these pages, 
incidentally, vary between rs. 10 
and rs. 30, the most expensive —• 
gauri’s austrlan costume, being 
rs. 50. but you must occasionally 
splurge for a party_ 

text: rita bhimani. 
pix: aloke mitra. 
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PART VI GEORGE MIKES 

‘Gurbanov ’’ Oriana shrieked, trying to 
stop him. 

Must listen to me. Whatever else you h^ve 
thrown on the rubbish heap, you have kept 
capitalism, exploitation, the stock-exchange 
society, the proi^rty tycoons, the non-letters 
of empty office blocks, the artificial shortage 
producers, the foreign-exchange speculators, 
the gnomes of Zurich. You don”t care tup¬ 
pence about all this. You don’t even care about 
nationalism and racism. You smoke pot and 
opt out. Soviet Youth is different. We don’t 
smoke pot. We cannot opt out. We are much 
less conceited. And we do care more.’ 

‘1 agree with what you say about exploita¬ 
tion and capitalism,’ said Oriana who now, at 
last, had a chance to speak. ‘That’s why I am 
a revolutionary. That’s why I want to destroy 
authority. 1 want to see the poor become rich 
and the rich become poor.’ 

‘What will be gained by making the rich 
pool and the poor rich ? We would still have 
rich and poor.’ 

'Maybt'. Rut I’d love to see my uncle 
begging in the street,’ said Oriana with sur¬ 
prising frankness. 

‘That sounds more convincing,’ nodded 
Arkady. ‘Rich and poor changing places is still 
juster than the jHisition between young and 
old. The young become old ; but the old do not 

become young again. Well, I don’t know_ 

All the old people have been young, once; but 
not all the young become old.. ..’ 

14 ‘Stop it!!'shouted Oriana. ‘I know this only 


too well. That’s exactly what’s worrying me. 

I am twenty-seven. My youth is finished and 
gone.’ 

‘You mean : it is going.’ 

‘No. Gone. They all say you can’t trust 
anyone over nineteen.’ 

‘Then my youth has gone, too,’ said Arkady. 
‘But is it possible, Oriana, that you just rebel 
against the passage of time and against your 
uncle ?’ 

‘Of course it is possible. The only difference 
between revolutionaries, ever, is that some 
revolt against their uncles and some against 
their fathers. I think I would support any 
political party which would humble my uncle. 
And any party which would make me young 
again. There is nothing wrong in this. All 
revolutionaries have become revolutionaries for 
personal reasons. Lenin, Ca.stro, Robespierre, 
Spartacus — the whole lot. I am not young any 
more but I am trying to act as if I were. 1 con¬ 
form to the rules of the young. I conform and 
revolt.’ 

She sounded spirited yet sad. Arkady sud¬ 
denly felt that his assignment was a pleasant 
one. He liked her. She was very attractive — 
now, that she was so worked up she looked 
almost beautiful. 

‘I am aware of the fact,’ said Oriana, ‘that I 
am growing old. I should like to remain young, 
and that is why.., . ’ 

Arkady interrupted her : ‘Is that why you 
play tennis so much ?’ 

‘No. Tennis is a .spiritual thing,’ 

‘Did you say spiritual ?’ 

‘I did. For me it’s a passion. A kind of 
revelation. At the moment I don’t play at all 
well but I am keen. And I shall become a fine 
player. I must. I am searching for myself. I 
must find my real self.’ 

‘In tennis ? In the red balls 

‘Don’t be sarcastic. Don’t try to be sarcastic 
with me, Gurbanov. Yes, in tenni^. The colour 
of the balls does not matter. Every kind of 
training, skill, trade or science helps you to find 
the truth. Study Sanskrit or Bu.siness Adminis¬ 
tration, study Law or devote yourself to mend¬ 
ing electric kettles, you will learn a discipline 
and adopt a way of thinking which will help 
you in all situations of life. It will also shape 
you and form your character. But tennis is best 
of all. It requires physical skill, stamina and 
also mental agility. You have to use the length 
and the width of the court; you must study 
your opponent in order to understand him, his 
strengths and his weaknesses; you must learn 
to know him and yourself. You must learn 
about your own powers and limitations. Tennis 
is a dialogue ; tennis is a series of paradoxes and 
aphorisms; tennis is the road to truth and to 












self-knowledge; tennis is life.’ 

‘I’ve always thought tennis was a game.’ 

"That is an old-fashioned, ridiculous notion. 
Worthy of Soviet Communism which is so hope¬ 
lessly behind the times. I am allowing tennis 
to shape my life. Tennis will lead me to my¬ 
self.’ 

‘I’ve heard this said about yoga. But never 
about tennis.’ 

‘You’ve heard it now. I don’t know if you 
want to meet me ever again. But if you do, you 
must take up tennis. I want to know you. 

‘You speak of tennis,’ said Arkady, taken 
aback at the thought that he might have to start 
playing it, ‘as Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov, better 
known as Lenin, spoke of Bolshevism.’ 

‘Or St. Paul of Christianity. But mine is a 
better cause than theirs.’ 

Arkady looked at her breasts — rising and 
falling in her breathless enthusiasm — and 
wantaJ her madly. 

‘Yes, I should like to see you again. For your 
sake I’ll take up tennis. Or even Christianity. 
Will you have dinner with me one day ? 
Even before I learn how to serve properly ?’ 

‘One day ?’ asked Oriana. ‘I don’t like this 
.sort of arrangement. “One day” will never 
come. And if you want to wait until you serve 
aces, it will be a very long time before we dine 
together.’ 

‘Will you have dinner with me tonight ?’ 
a.sked Arkady boldly and hopefully. 

‘Why not'? Wait here.’ 

She went to change and twenty minutes later 
reappeared in a white caftan with a gold chain 
round her waist. She was also wearing a purple 
sombrero. Fritz, too, had changed to a purple 
sombrero. 

They got into the Hispano Suiza, rolled out 
of the club and soon reached the M4. The car 
was noisy but ran smoothly and certainly very 
fast. The windscreen was so small and old- 
fashioned that Arkady felt cold and envied Fritz 
who had settled snugly on the back seat, under 
the small half-hood. 'Fhey drove quite a while, 
(hen turned into the A30. Oriana drove reck¬ 
lessly but skilfully, she was a compulsive over¬ 
taker of everything that moved. Occasionally 
she shouted at other drivers. The huge engine 
made an earsplitting noise so it was impossible 
to chat. When they came to some road repairs 
which slowed them down to a crawl, then 
Arkady asked : ‘This place.... what did you 
say it’s called ?’ 

‘Buckerell Moon.’ 

‘Is it far ?’ 

‘No. It’s quite near.’ 

‘Where is it ?’ 

‘Just outside Tedburn St. Mary.’ 

‘Where’s that ?’ 

‘Devon.’ 

‘And where is Devon ?’ 

But the road was clear once again, they 
were gaining speed and the roar of the engine 
drowned Oriana’s reply. 

Three-and-a-half hours later she left the 
main road, drove a few miles along a winding 
country lane and stopped a few hundred yards 



from the hotel. 

‘Do you mind booking a room in the name 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Higgins?’ 

‘Henry Higgins ?’ 

‘Yes. I always use that name. Do you mind?’ 

It was not the name that surprised Arkady 
— he had never heard it before. He hadn’t 
expected a two hundred mile drive in the first 
place and still less did he expect this easy 
surrender. He was full of delighted anticipation, 
but a feeling of dread loomed at the back of his 
mind. He could not help remembering Ivy. 

“Get my luggage from that box at the back,’ 
Oriana instruct^ him. 

‘Luggage ?’ One surprise followed another. 

‘I always carry a packed suitcase in die car. 
Just in case.’ 

They were shown to a room on the first floor. 
It had no number but a name ; Heloise. As 
soon as the man who brought up Oriana’s suit¬ 
case had gone, Arkady wanted to kiss her. She 
slipped away. 

‘Don’t be impatient, Gurbanov.’ 

‘You- are very beautiful and very desirable,’ 
he said seriously. 

‘Say that again,' she laughed. ‘You speak 
like a real Russian from a last-century novel. 
Just say : ‘desirable.’ 

For Arkady the game had ceased to be a 
game and the job had ceased to be a job. He 
nearly burst with desire. He forgot about the 
KGB and even about Ivy. He wanted to have 
this girl, right there and then. He put his arms 
around her and pulled her towards him. He 
felt her small breasts, he felt her two long legs, 
he felt the place where they . parted and he 
nearly transfixed her. She felt him, too, and 
laughed again. ‘What is so funny ?’ Arkady 
wondered, feeling slightly irritated. 

He tried to kiss her and put his hand on her 
breast. She laughed again, turned her mouth 
away, let him kiss her cheek and then slipped 
away once again, with ease. 

‘You must wait.’ 

‘Why wait ? I cannot wait. I want you. I 
want you now. I am mad about you.’ 

‘It’s so nice when someone is mad about 
me. I want you to stay mad about me. In the 
meanwhile : there is plenty of cold water in 
the bathroom.’ 

She opened the bathrbom door for him with 
mock courtesy. 

It was now about eight o’clock. Before 
dinner they went for a walk, first in the lovely 
garden and later outside the grounds where 
they had a good view of the gentle pleasant 
Devon hills as well as of the romantic-looking, 
distant village. 

‘Tell me about your mother,’ said Oriana. 

‘My mother?’ 
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‘Yes. Your mother. And your father. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gurbanov. And your childhood. And 
alx)Ut Moscow. I want to know all about you.’ 

‘But there is nothing to tell. I had a very 
uninteresting childhood and a very uninterest¬ 
ing life.’ 

‘What’s interesting over there, is unusual 
and interesting here.’ 

They went on chatting. Arkady recounted 
his cover-story, telling it lifelessly and mechanic¬ 
ally. He felt rather foolish in the process and 
would have preferred to tell her the truth about 
himself, but rules are rules. She told him, in 
return, more or less what he already knew. 
Her father — that seemed to be the gist of her 
narrative — was a completely irresponsible 
good-for-nothing, who had abandoned her and 
let her down badly, but she adored him; her 
uncle Wilfred was serious, responsible, good- 
hearted, solicitous but she detested him. 

‘And what do you do ?’ asked Arkady. 
'Have you got a job ? Or do you lead the life 
of an idle capitalist ?’ 

‘At the moment. But not for long. Uncle 
Wilfred is going to give me a very important 
job. It will only be temporary, though.’ 

‘Doing what ?’ 

‘It’s top secret. There is an expedition going 
to climb Mount Everest. From the south. Or 
may be from the north. Or west. 1 don’t know. 
Anyway, from the most difficult side. The easy 
side is not good enough for them.’ 

‘Your uncle is going to climb Mount Everest?’ 
asked Arkady astonished. 

‘Of course not. But for that expedition we 
might manufacture something.... quite excep¬ 
tional....’ She hesitated, then stopped. ‘Well 
I must not talk about it. It won’t interest you 
in ^y case. You may be a Russian spy for all 
I know but I assure you it has nothing to do 
with diplomacy. Or nuclear secrets. Or even 
with women’s underwear. Well, we have a very 
special job to do for this expedition and I’m to 
be in charge of the operation.’ 

It all sounds rather mysterious,’ said Arkady 
trying to sound bored and uninterested. 

‘It is.’ 

‘And when... .well, when will you start 
getting bu^ ?’ he asked as if his interest were 
purely in Oriana’s availability. 

“Don’t know. Soon, if at all. But don’t 
worry. I’ll always have enough time for you. 
I’m not the type to kill myself with overwork.’ 
Then she added thoughtfully: ‘It’s not true 
that I'll be all that free. I shall have to move 
and I hate that.’ 

‘Move? Where?’ 

‘I’ve got a new flat. It’s very lovely. I 
must get away from my uncle at all costs. On 
the other hand I hate — simply loathe and 
dread — living alone. I have a phobia alwut it. 
But I must try.’ 

‘What will your uncle say if you leave 
him ?’ asked Arkady. ‘Or doesn’t he mind ?’ 

‘He was dead against it until recently. But 

now he,is all for it. He has a secret formula_ 

top secret-well, never mind what it is, but 

he is maniacal about it. He wants me to keep 


it in my flat, he thinks that is the safest place. 
People would search for it in his home, in his 
various offices, his safe deposit, everywhere, 
but no one would think of looking in my flat. 

So I may have my flat if I want it. But I am 
in two minds. I want to leave his house but 
I am not all that keen on living alone in a flat 
with a secret formula.’ 

‘What about a girl-friend ?’ asked Arkady 
teasingly. ‘Or, better still, a boy-friend ?’ 

‘No,’ she rei)Iied curtly sounding annoyed. 

■The food was good and the wine even 
better. Arkady rontemplated the girl with 
growing anticipation and excitement and 
suggested three times that it was time to go 
Tipstairs to Heloise. At last they went. As 
soon as they closed the door behind them, 
Arkady threw himself on the girl. 

‘Don’t be such a barbarian,’ she rebuked 
with unexpected sharpness 

‘One little kiss.’ 

She meant to turn her head away but was 
too late. Arkady kis.sed her passionately on 
the mouth. She tolerated it but did not res¬ 
pond. Her body stiffened and the whole 
exiserience seemed to displease her. 

As soon as she was free again, she started 
to get ready for bed She moved with great 
deliberation. Indeed, her slowne.ss was agoniz¬ 
ing. 

‘I want to go to the bathroom first,’ she 
said and" di.sappeared. 

Arkady undres.sed, leaving only his pants 
on. They were bright red, hough I in the 
decadent West. 

At last Oriana re-cmierged — still fully 
dressed, wearing her white caftan. 

‘All yours,’ she .said, indicating the open 
door of the bathroom. 

Arkady went in and washed his hands. 
Oriana had put out a new toothbrush — still 
in its plastic wrapping — for him. Obviously, 
she w'as considerate and most efiicientry 
equipped for such occasions. She opened the 
batlu’oom door. 

‘Come and help me,’ she .said, breathlessly. 

She was dragging one of the mattres.ses 
into the bathroom 

‘Help. It’s too heavy.’ 

‘What’s that for ?’ asked Arkady, astonished 

‘Ju.st help.’ 

Arkady helped. 

‘But who wants a mattress in the bathroom?’ 
he asked, puzzled. 

‘You do,’ she said, and closed the door. Before 
he could move, he heard the key turn m the 
lock. She must have put the key outside with¬ 
out his noticing it. He was a prisoner. 

He immediately thought she would call the 
police and hand him over as a Soviet spy. He 
must have fallen into a trap. He thought he had 
fooled her by knocking the tray out of her 
hands at Hurlingham on the instruction of his 
superiors, but it was he who was trapped and 
fooled. Perhaps, he thought hopefully, it wasn’t 
as bad as that. Perhaps she was just mad. Sure, 
she was mad. Or even more hopefully : she was 
only joking. 17 



‘Let me out,’ he said most unconvincingly. 
He did not know what she was up to but he 
was certain that she would not let him out. 

’ “Tomorrow morning, darling,’ she said 
kindly, almost lovingly. 

He stop{)ed being a Soviet spy. He was just 
a frustrated male,, with a desirable and mad¬ 
dening woman only a few steps away, yet very, 
very far from his reach. 

‘Stop this silly joke, Oriana,’ he called in a 
hoarse voice. 

‘It may be silly. But it’s no joke. You must 
sleep in the bathroom.’ 

‘But why ?’ 

‘Good-night, darling.’ 

‘Li.sten Oriana. .’ 

‘Wa.sn’t it kind of me to drag that bloody 
mattress in ? Isn’t it better than sleeping in the 
bath-tub ? Well, good-night.’ 

Arkady was desfierate. 

‘Let me out, you bitch. You can’t do this to 
me.’ 

‘That’s a silly thing to say. I am actually 
doing it.’ 

Arkady banged on the door with renewed 
fury. 

‘There will be a scandal, Gurbanov darling.’ 

‘1 want a scandal. Oriana : you are a 
bloody whore.’ 

‘You’ve got that wrong, angel. A whore is 
a woman who does it, not one who refuses to do 
it.’ 

12 

‘No vodka for me. I don’t want a drink. Not 
a drop.’ 

‘I'll resign. I’ll retire. I’ll take a job as a 
navvy. I’ll emigrate to California.’ 

Ludmila said nothing. 

‘They are mucking up the Unalim job,’ he 
declared grimly as he poured out a king-size 
vodka. ‘1 dop’l want any more drink!’ he 
shouted and gulped it down in one go. 

‘Who are “they" and what is “Unalim”?’ 

‘ “Unalim", Ludmila, is the name of the pill. 
It’s Latin, so you wouldn’t know. 

‘Nor would you if it had not been explained 
to you.’ 

Seryoshka ignored the jibe and continued 
with great dignity. 

‘Vn is short for unitas — meaning unity or 
unified, and alirn is an abbreviation of alimen- 
tum, meaning nourishment. Unalim means 
unified nourishment. The best food in the 
world.’ 

‘Would you prefer it to kievsky and platsek? 
she asked irritated. 

‘I would, Ludmila, I would. If I had that 
English pill or the formula here, I wouldn’t 
mind having Unalim for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner for three weeks. Say one week. Not 
counting Sundays, of course.’ 

Ludmila decided not to annoy him further. 
She tried to show interest; ‘English pill ? Is 
this Unalim made by the English ?' 

‘It is, Ludmila, it is. You have no right to 
18 doubt my word. An honest toiler’s word, Lud¬ 



mila. If I’m telling you it’s English, then 
English it is. Why don’t you believe me ? Am 
I a bloody liar ?’ 

Ludmila had her own views on this subject 
but as he was almost in tears, she kept her 
views to herself. 

‘There have been many universal pills 
invented before,’ he went on, switching from 
the tearful to the didactic. ‘Protein remained 
the problem. You don’t know what protein is, 
Ludmila, but take my word for it; it remained 
the problem. Now these British have solved 
the protein problem but that bloody man 
Perring tries to keep it a secret. It is the big 
molecules, Ludmila, which cause the difficulties. 
Or... wait a minute... .are they the small 
molecules ? No. The big one. The protein mole¬ 
cules. I’m almost sure they are big, not small. 
The British, I’m told, get their protein from 
mineral oil. Anyway, they have solved this 
problem, Ludmila, and all our problems — all 
our feeding problems — would be solved if 
those bloody, stupid bastards_’ 

He stopped. 

'Are you surprised, Seryoshka ?’ asked Lud¬ 
mila warmlv, feeling she must plav the role of 
the sympathetic wife. ‘You can’t Be surprised. 
You yourself foretold clearly that those un¬ 
trained amateurs you had to send to London 
would bungle everything.’ 

"They didn’t. It’s not the untrained amateurs. 
Lolita is doing bloody well.’ 

‘Lolita ? Who is Lolita ? What is his real 
name ?’ 

‘Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov.’ 

‘His real name, I said, Sergey Alexandro¬ 
vich.’ 

‘Arkadv Dimitrievich Nikitin. But what does 
it matter ? Lolita to you. Lolita to me. He is: 
the bull of the service. He gets any girl into bed 
in no time.’ 

‘Try to stick to the point, Seryoshka. If this 
boy, Lolita, is so good at getting all the girls 
into bed with him and has succeeded in extract¬ 
ing important pieces of informaticm from 
them....’ 

‘Mind you.... ’ Seryoshka interrupted her, 
partly answering her, partly just musing to 
himself, ‘mind you, I am far from sure that this 
information is correct. It sounds pretty dotty 
to me. The girl told him that the recipe — the 
formula we are after — would be smuggled out 
of the factory and deposited for safe-keeping 
in her new flat. That would suit us but it makes 
no sense. Why should they do that? I just 
cannot believe it.’ 

‘Who is lying then ? Lolita ? Or the girl V 

r- be continucKi 
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Continuing our journey in the discovery of our 
hair, we come to climate. Like the skin, there 
are different types of scalp, like oily, normal 
and dry. But these too change according to the 
weather, or your general health. Normally, 
healthy hair can start falling due to a virus 
infection (to be corrected by doctor) or after 
a protracted illness like typhoid or jaundice. 
A well-balanced diet and vtomin supplements 
will strengthen the new hair. In very cold 
weather, hair and scalp can become extremely 
dry and patchy. Regular treatment with warm 
olive oil, massaged well into scalp, left over¬ 
night and washed the next morning, will soon 
restore the lustre in the hair. In rainy weather 
the hair will tend to crinkle. This can be 
prevented by wrapping the hair, turban-style, 
and pinning in place for about five hours, or 
overnight. Another idea is to brush hair when 
slightly damp in firm downward strokes, by 
bending head towards the ground and brush¬ 
ing from scalp to hair ends. 

Also, hair will be bleached in patches and 
break if exposed constantly to strong sunlight. 
This can be avoided to a certain extent if hair 
is tied back when in the outdoors. This way, 


you will also collect less dirt in the hair. Do 
tie a scarf around your hair when out in strong 
sunlight. 

If you are going for a change of colour for 
your hair, remember that as an average 
Indian, your choice ranges from dark brown 
to black. Here too, if your face is lined, don’t 
go for the metallic black look that can make 
you seem ‘hard’. If you are in the salt-and- 
pepper stage, a rinse is the best answer, since 
it is temporary, milder in its reaction and gives 
a softer effect. Otherwise, hard chemical color¬ 
ants will turn your hair orange if you stop 
using them! 

What are the best foods to be eaten to aid 
hair growth? Eat plenty of meat, fish, eggs, 
vegetables and fresh fruits. Drink at least 
eight to ten glasses of water a day. For vege¬ 
tarians, include milk, dal, sprouted pulses. 
Avoid fried and greasy food. Canned fruits, 
too-greasy sweets and fatty foods are also bad. 
Multi-vitamin pills and yeast tablets will help 
a great deal if hair is in a bad condition. As a 
matter of fact, if you suddenly find yourself a 
chronic sufferer of dandruff, chances are, you 
are suffering from an acute shortage of vitamin 
‘A’ in your system. 

What causes dandruff? This is scaliness of 
the scalp and can be induced by skin dryness 
due to nutritional deficiency. Change in water 
(hard water is bad) can also cause this, apart 
from scalp diseases like sebborhoea (an upset 
of the sebaceous glands) or psorriasis, which 
does not respond well to treatment. Try one 
of the following treatments. Most probably, 
your problem will be solved. But if your con¬ 
dition is serious, you can get even dandruff of 
the eyebrows. Consult a good skin specialist 
immediately. 

(a) Shampoo hair as usual. Take half a cup¬ 
ful of Otavlon and mix with a little water. 
Apply well into scalp. Rinse off with plenty of 
water after five minutes. 

(b) Take two or three tablespoons Listerine 
and the same amount of cold water. Massage 
well into scalp. Shampoo as usual after about 
two hours. 

(c) Take a little Seboderm. Mix with a little 
water. Massage onto scalp. Leave overnight 
and shampoo as usual next day. 

Dullness of hair is caused by the roughening 
or the wear and tear of the cuticle. The cuticle 
is the outermost layer in the hair that gives it 
a shine. When this breaks due to harsh treat¬ 
ment of hair (either with chemicals — as 
bleaches or strong shampoos; or manually, 
with wrong brushes and combs) it loses its 
lustre. Conditioners can bind them if the 
damage is not too great. The structure of the 
hair is as follows: The outer hard translucent 
layer is called the cuticle and the irmer fibrous 
layer is called the cortex. Hair is neither made 
up of dead cells, nor is it a living substance. 
It is in fact made up of a large number of 
chemicals. In other words, hair cannot really 
be damaged because the only living part is the 
root, which is contained in a tiny pocket or 
follicle beneath the scalp. This is why general 
health is so important. 
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So Rekha and Vinod Mehra, 
who she claims, were married 
in Calcutta, with Ritesh 
Mukerji as witness, have 
“separated” now, and what’s 
more, the “divorce” proceed¬ 
ings are on. She was telling 
someone how .she regretted 
her “marriage” fortunately 
done secretly, to poor Vin- 
Vin. And now, her four- 
month old affair with Kiran 
Kumar seems to be fizzling 
out, because Kiran, what¬ 
ever he may be on the screen 
(which is not very credit¬ 
able), is no simpleton like 
Vinod. He says he is fed up 
of her demanding w'ays. 
Ftings him here, rings him 
up there, chases him where- 
ever he goes. And after a 
four-month marathon fling 
with her, he is finally mak¬ 
ing plans of giving her up. 
And he’s been ringing up 
ex-girl Yogita Bali, now ! 

Relieve that Dabboo’s wife 
Babita, still lives in her 
“actress” days. She's always 
cribbing about her in-laws, 
about how Dabboo who is 
shooting from ten-to-ten, 
round the clock, never gives 
her any time. And she’s 
looking haggard these days, 
in addition to her unsmiling 
looks and perpetual frown ! 
More’s the reason why Dab¬ 
boo should search for green¬ 
er pastures than Babs — 
something in the line of 
Neetu Singh ? 

Premnath, who boozes round 
the clock and is in top form, 
as busy as his yeaster-year 
hero days and as popular, 
has suddenly gone on one of 
his frequent religious hinges. 
Ho knocks off at places like 
Hardwar and Kashi and 
Hrishikesh, doing meditation 
and thanksgiving (or maybe 
repentance). Says he goes 
off drinks, off talk, off smok¬ 
ing and most of all, off 
Kamini Kaushal! 

And that reminds me of what 
an actor was saying of the 
old love-pair, who puts to 
shame even youngsters. It 
seems that the snuggling up 
and the obvious signs of 
being in love aie all exhibit¬ 


ed, in front of her poor old 
husband. They sat, at one 
particular function, she in 
the middle, hubby on her 
side and Premnath, his arms 
round her, on the other side ! 


Now that Mohan Kumar has 
established himself as a 
super-hit director, from his 
own production, “Amir- 
Garib” (and that Shammi 
Kapoor has not clicked with 
his first direction “Mano- 
ranjan”) it seems he is 
dropping Shammi from his 
next film, to star Zeenat and 
Dharmendra. Its a pity be¬ 
cause Shammi showed a lot 
of promise and this would 
have been his first “outside” 
venture. One can now well 



imagine the hoity-toity 
statements that will be com¬ 
ing from Mohan Kumar, 
which have not been heard 
since his “Aman” made ten 
years ago, flopped and all his 
subsequent films also flopped 
miserably! With the extra¬ 
ordinary success of “Amir- 
Garib”, then, Mohan Kumar 
has got a new lease of life, 
besides giving Dev Anand 
another one. 

Rishi Kapoor threw a party 
at his home to celebrate his 
birthday. And told his eld¬ 
ers, Papa Raj and Mamma 
Krishna, that he was just 
calling a “few friends” of his 
over. So the elders relaxed, 
thinking just a few teenagers 
would be coming for dinner. 
Come ten o’clock, the 
“friends” dropped in. .Shakti 
Samanta, Raj Khosla, Pramod 
Chakravarty, and all the 
oldies one could think of 
Since when did old pro¬ 
ducers become Chintu’s 
“friends”? An embarrassed 
Raj Kapoor and his wife 
were then hauled out and 
made to host just “another 
party” like they’ve been 
doing for years and now 
almost every week, since 
Bobby clicked ! 

Believe villain Manmohan 
has been told by docs that 
even one more drop of liquor 
is as good as poison for him. 
He has, pitiably, come to 
the phase in alchololism, 
where the hands start shak¬ 
ing and only drink can sub¬ 
due the trembling! So he’s 
so dead scared that he stud¬ 
iously avoids all of the part¬ 
ies which have been recently 
held, and is not seen offici¬ 
ating over the bar, his 
hitherto accustomed place! 


And. ^ess who’s stopped 
attending parties all of a 
sudden — the biggest party- 
“baazes” of the town, Anju 
and her mamma Shanti 
Mahendroo ! Ain’t that real 
shocking ? No, not really, 
said a cool-guy. The charm 
of being ex-Rajesh Khanna’s 
girl is finally wearing off 
and no one finds it interest¬ 
ing to meet her now 1 
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Poor Rajendranath! Eveiytime any critic talks 
badly about comedians, Rajendrana^ is in¬ 
variably dragged into the conversation. And 
no one is more aware of the sad state of film- 
making today, than Rajendranath himself. 

“Comedy for comedy's sake ? And how! I 
was once signed by a producer for a comedy 
role. When I landed up on the sets I found 
everyone totally unprepared. They’d got a 
com^ian but did not know what to do with 
him ? I was told, ‘Arre kuch bhi karo yaar’!’’ 
And the maker hoped to raise his laughs! At 
another time, Rajendranath reported for work 
and found the director wanted him to sit on a 
basketful of eggs! The eggs will break and 
that’ll make the audience laugh,” he was 
instructed! And no amount of pleading would 
make the director change his brand of being a 
laugh-getter! 

Sometimes, in fact very often, Rajendranath 
has found much to his dismay, that he has rotten 
dialogues (“with double meanings”) to deliver 
or terribly sick actions to do. “I hate dressing 
up as a girl. Lekin karna padta hai. I recently 
saw ‘5 Rifles’. And Johar is in it dressed as a 
girl again. I hate it. But in Johar’s case I 
can only say, every man to his taste!” 

While Rajendranath spoke resignedly about 
the fate of people like him in the hands of un¬ 
intelligent film makers, out came a story about 
how he was forced to mouth a particularly 
vulgar piece of dialogue. “1 tried to tell the 
director that the censors would never allow it. 
And do you know what the director told me ?” 
Rajendranath was taken to a comer and con¬ 
fidentially told, that the director would get it 
passed by the censors because he himself 
would be on the censor board soon ! “Of course 
it was a fast one he pulled on me. He was 
never on the board !” What’s worse is, “this 
guy is now a Young 'Turk. No wonder the 
country is in the shambles it is in today, with 
people like him as M.P.s !” (Rajendranath is, 
incidentally, one of the few film actors who 
reads every bit of news religiously. “Deny me 
anything but give me my daily newspaper!” 
he once told me). 

Reverting to Rajendranath’s revelations of 
what goes on behind the silver screen, the 
comedian is convinced that, “most film makers 
are sadists! They get some vicarious thrill by 
watching us perform obscene scenes. Like 
once a producer forced me to wriggle under a 
blanket with Praveen Chaudhury (a comedi¬ 
enne) ! I don’t know what pleasure he got 
watching us do this scene, which was totally 
unnecessary.” 

Probably the producer knows what the 
audience wants....at least what the front 
bencher enjoys, I said. • “That’s not true. The 
audience today is very clever. They can’t take 
crude comedy over and over again.” How do 
you like being typed a comedian ? “I don’t dis¬ 
like being a comedian. But I feel very sad 
when I'm forced to be vulgar ...” Like the 
‘Turn Haseen Main Jawan’ role of a sailor 
whose towel comes out every second minute ? 
“No, no. Did you find it vulgar? I rather 
enjoyed doing that role. With sailors who’ve 
no females on board, this behaviour is quite 
normal. No I didn’t find it vulgar.” 

Vulgarity aside, Rajendjranatn has faced 
a nother big evil — choppi hg of scenes! Like 


which has a good role for him. “But they’ve 
chopped off a good scene of mine, when I’m 
caught with Jayshree T. in a room. It would’ve 
been good for a laugh but I was told it’s being 
snipp^ away because the film was too long. 

Is this role also chopped as badly as in 
‘Geetaa Mera Naam’ where you suddenly dis¬ 
appeared never to reappear ? “No not that 
drastically. My role in “Geetaa Mera Naam’ 
was cut very badly, making no sense at all.” 

The role that Rajendranath is over enthu¬ 
siastic about now is, ‘Rafoo Chakkar' (which 
has Chintu and Paintal as girls!). And of 
course, Rajendranath’s own production, ‘The 
Gatecrasher’ 

Deny me anything, 
but not my 
daily newspaper 

Being his first venture, Rajendranath is 
playing safe. He’s got saleable ingredients like 
R. D. Burman, Nitu Singh and Daboo Ka}X)or 
in the film, besides a gcxxl role for hunself. 
“No. No. I’m not 0. P. Ralhan to have a .solid 
parallel role for myself. I’m only a small part 
of the story. The film is almost entirely based 
on the lead pair.” 

While we sat talking on his neat balcony 
(with a fantastic view of Bombay by nightt 
after dinner, Rajendranath’s wife came to say 
‘bye’. She was going to see a trial show of 
‘Patthar aur Payal’. A smart, attractive person. 
“She’s not just attractive but a very nice per¬ 
son too. She’s helping me no end with my 
film. It’s good to have a wife who’s interested 
and can help you in your work.” His wife who 
runs a dressing-making shop for ladies, is getting 
Nitu Singh’s wardrobe for ‘The Gatecrasher' 
ready. 

Once the topic turns to his own film, 
Rajendranath forgets everything else. “Don’t 
quote me because the film indu.stry is such 
that once a producer gets wind of what’s in 
my film, he’ll plagiarise the idea completely.” 
And goodness knows who can make a faster 
film these days, with dozens of films awaiting 
release or completion.... 

“I’m going to get some of my friends — all 
top stark — to make brief appearances in cameo 
roles. It’ll be interesting for the audience.” 

“If you’re free, please drop in at my informal 
mahurat, very near your office. Daboo and 
Asrani will be shooting,” Rajendranath invited 
me. I couldn’t believe my ears. Asrani ? When 
every established comedian feared Asrani and 
Paintal as their sole competitors ? “1 have no 
complexes. I know where I .stand. Asrani is 
a fantastic artiste and a good friend of mine. 
In fact, I think he has a better roles than mine 
in my film ! I offered him a choice and he opted 
for a role which can shape out tetter than 

mine. Ask him when you meet him_” I won’t 

ask Asrani because I trust Rajendranath. After 
all, he is the one actor who’s had the guts to 
speak out about the film makers. And also the 
guts to admit that his title, ‘The Gatecrasher’, 
was inspired by himself! “When I was a no¬ 
body I used to gate crash inU> film parties 
regularly!!” 

N. BHARATHI.. 
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A ARIES (March 21 — AprH 20) Moments Of 

_a. anxiety for you in domestic sphere. In ser- 

vice and in profession avoid healed dis- 
•UnJIfT* yyjth associates. In business 

Increased income may be expected. A peceful week for 
industrialists. If single, this is a dramatic week for you. Much 
romantic happiness is assured. 

V J TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Some un- 
usually good work will be performed by you 
this week. You are much involved In love 
iSl now and this is the lime to let your feelings 

known. Business and profession come under conflicting 
influences. In service, no spectacular changes are expected. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) An excellent 
week to think in terms of future ambitions. 
Your imagination and intuition will help 
stride over your official problems. Some 
romantic moments are yours this week. If you are artistic 
by nature, sensitive by disposition, social and professional 
success is assured. 



CANCER (June 21 — July 21) This is the 
time to have financial reserves put aside 
for future. In service, do not take your 
colleagues for granted — check reports 
and statements prepared by your associates. Professionals I 
hold your tongue. Businessmen! make investment on or after 
the 16th. For bachelors and girls, a drab week. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Tension and 
stresses at work will be over from Wednes¬ 
day Businessmen'. be careful in handling 
legal affairs. Professionals I an emotional 
upset is due in the first half of the week. Ladies, bachelors 
and girls! this is a week to be social. Your old friends will 
help make your dreams come true. An ambition may be 
fulfilled. 




VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) In 

service, follow routine only. Professionals 1 
pel together with professional associates 
and other allies indicated. Businessmen I 
this is very much a work week. Girls and ladles I you enjoy 
dwelling on fantasies and this is the time to draw line between 
reality and fantasies. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) A 

week for following your Instincts and 
hunches. Financial prospects are likely to 
be good. Many of your problems will be 
solved before Thursday. This week is extremely satisfactory 
lor those who are in service. Businessmen! you can realise 
your ambition in long trips Bachelors and girls! gloomy 
circumstances will be over by Saturday. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
All round progress assured. In service, you 
will have an opportunity to greater heights 
that you hoped for. Businessmen I you will 
bo able to make more money than usual this week. Industrial¬ 
ists I you will be making a mistake it you try to rush away 
fiom present circumstances Bachelors and girls I you can 
now expand your outside activities. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
You are going to enjoy increased popularity 
In your professional circle. In service, condi¬ 
tions will improve. Executives I now you 
can go ahead full speed with whatever you have agreed to do 
and gel done efficiently. Bachelors and girls I if you are involved 
in love, you will have more comfort and ease. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 18) 
A week of achievement. You are likely to bo 
deeply involved in romance but the planets 
are not Inclined to help you. In service, extra 
income indicated. Professionals I travel abroad or communica¬ 
tion with foreign friends will keep you in best of spirit. Ladies I 
health of your husband may cause worries. Girls I control 
your emotions. 







AQUARIUS (Janu^ 20 — February 18 

Domestic peace is likely to be disturbed 
npiP After mid-week, expenditure will mount. Pro 
sionals I be careful not to upset you 
associates. Businessmen I Friday and Saturday will bring yoi 
tremendous success. In service, you are going to be promotec 
Executives 1 avoid travels as they are not likely to be pleasan 
PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Unalle) 
ed benefits are not to be anticipated in an 
sphere ot life. For bachelors and girls, thi 
is not a favourable week for courtship o 
love. Businessmen I you can now go forward with your plant 
Industrialists I tax-problem may irritate you. Ladies I ceital 
sudden expenditure may make you worried. 
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For the lirst time in the history of the Central Intelligence 
Agency it has been attacked from the inside by a former 
high-ranking officer— VICTOR MARCHETTI, who worked 
in the Director's office In collaborelion with JOHN D, 
MARKS, he has exposed the secrets ol its world-wide 
urvdercover operations The CIA, backed by the Govern¬ 
ment, tried to veto the book before It was written, then 
obtained a court order to delete 339 passages After a 
long legal battle the authors have got their book into print 
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SHE is, after all, not just the woman who looks 
smashing in blue jeans or a ruffled Valentino 
dress, who meets her husband for lunch in Paris, 
who this month might be on a yacht or in any 
of three different houses for a few weeks, and 
whose taste has always sent the rest of us 
spinning. She is not just the woman who has 
hairdressers come to her. or who had a cook 
in a Fifth Avenue apartment who said he quit 
because she likes cucumber sandwiches for tea. 

Perhaps we are not a nation with a long or 
rich memory but rather a people who prefer to 
forget. But to think of her in just these terms — 
to see her life only as thrilling theater lived by 
the very rich — is to cheapen and cul off our 
own past. 

What she is, and always will be, is the same 
woman who in that November of 1963 moved 
Charles de Gaulle to say ; “She gave an example 
to the whole world of how to behave.” He was 
a stern and unusually critical man, not easily 
impressed by the courage and comportment of 
others. 

Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis was 45 
years old last July. On each of her birthdays 
we stop and try to step a little closer. More is 
written. More is read. So much ol what we 
.think we have learned about her is not quite 
true. The world’s most written-about woman 
keeps her .silence and tells us nothing. 

Recently she and I talked brietiv on the 
telephone in New York. She often answers it 
herself. There is no social secretary or butler. 
A small point; Her voice is not really that of a 
little girl. It is light and .soft. She never 
mumbles or squeaks. It is not the voice of a 
babyish woman or one who tries to be cute, 
she makes me laugh, for she can be mock- 
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ing and witty. The day is so glorious I ask if 
she is going’ away. Her answer is such an 
ordinary one. 

“When school is out,” Mrs. Onassis says 
There are the children, of course Caroline, who 
is 16, is at a boarding school called Concord 
Academy in Massachusetts, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, Jr., who goes to a private school in 
New York, is 13. Her answer is what my 
cousin or best friend would sa> if I asked them 
about summer plans. Their words would be 
“when school is out.” 

“What do you think her life is like now ?” a 
friend of mine asks. This is a married woman 
who lives in the suburbs, do ng the laundry 
of her four children as we talk. What she 
really wants to know is how much shorter is 
Aristotle Socrates Onassis. Is it two inches, or 
is it three ? 

My friend, as do many other women, sees 
Jacqueline Onassis in rooms with huge chande¬ 
liers, furs strewn eveiywhere, and ail those 
hundreds of dresses hanging in a real room, 






not in closets but what Hollywood women call 
a wardrobe room. There is a private airplane, 
of course, since Mr. Onassis must surely own all 
those jets that fly for his company Olympic Air¬ 
ways. 

None of it is true, of course. Yet my friend 
does not really want to hear that Jacqueline 
Onassi.s takes taxis, goes to the movies with 
friends, refuses cocktail parties-and big balls, 
makes lists of sheets — she likes linen ones — 
and spends huge amounts of time with her 

children. There is no private plane, no ward¬ 
robe rooni. 

It nuikes my friend feel cheated. But I 
have nothing sensational to re}K)rt. She has 
been married for nearly six years to an elderly 
Greek multimillionaire who travels constantly 
and whose age we do not know. He is 68, 
perhaps, or 74. 

It w'ould be foolish to pretend that 
Jacqueline Onas.si.s has a run-of-the-mill life, 
wori-ying about grocery hills or rent. But the 
point is that she is not a.s removed from the 
realities as many }ieople prefer to think. She 
does not choose to be It was never her idea 
to imitate Garbo, to seek solitude, to rai.se a 
family aiiart from others She remains curious 
and alive. One crucial reason is the children. 

The Collegiate Schcxil, where .John is a 
pupil, regularly holds meetings for’ (wnmls and 
teachers that Mr.s. Onassis rarely misses. No 
fuss is made over her. Once when she arrived 
other parents wi’re wearing their names pinned 
on their chests Another woman greeted her 
and .said : “Why Mrs. Onassis, you don’t have 
a nami' tag on.” They both laughed. 

1 cannot remembivr wdiere I read it, but once 
.she said that if you are a gixid mother it does 
not mattei- much what else you have done. It 
rings true. She has gone to'baseball games, to 
children’s movies, to school plays, as so many 
others do. Mr. Ona.ssis is good with the children, 
I am told. They like him. 

My friend is faking the laundry out of the 
dryer and wants to know where the Onaissises 
live. It is a question that fascinates her but 
not me. There are residences that they share, 
or own separately, or go to alone. Mrs.' Onassis. 
is rooted in a IS-room apartment at Fifth 
Avenue and 85th Street. The dining room has 
walls the color of coral. There are Louis XVI 
chairs for a table that .seats eight. She does not. 
entertain often. 

Pictures of their father are in the children’s 
rooms but nowhere else for, more than ten years 
after the death of President Kennedy, she is 
unable to see his face casually. There is a small 
country house in Peapack, New Jersey, an easy 
drive from New York, where riding and hunt¬ 
ing and horse shows are as much a part of life 
as the trees and fields. It is a world she has 
known and loved since she was very small, up 
on her own pony, and wanting to move. Yes, 
Caroline is that way on a horse, too. 

There is a photograph of Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis that hangs in the office of a close friend. 
It tells us much more than the hundreds of 
others where she is sitting still, or giving the 



wistful polite smile that seems a camouflage of 
feelings, not a measure of them. It is a picture 
of her riding very hard, perhaps about to jump, 
rising up, with the wind {)ushing back her hair 
and shirt. Her face is calm but very intense. 

In the summers, she has Skorpios, a 500- 
acre Greek island in the Ionian Sea, which Mr. 
Onassis owns. They have a pinkish villa with 
a swimming pool. There are only three main 
bedrooms. The gardens delight and please her. 
She has begun to read books on flowers and 
their planting and arrangement out of doors. 

She has not changed much since the days 
when she was Fir.sl Gady, wanting the deadly, 
stiff clumps of gladioli and snapdragons out of 
the White House. 

The last question my friend asks is why she 
married again, and why hivi. I have no answer. 
Those who do would not explain. But she has 
always been drawn to men of power, of strength, 
who took the deepest l isks and expected to win. 
He has also given her a huge gift Call it privacy. 
He understands the need for it No one asks 
Mr. Onas.sis how' many shirts he owns, or how 
much money he has made. He has built the 
buffer zone, cushioning her from a curious 
world unable to ever stop watching that famous 
widow. Perhaps, Uk), he makes her laugh, or 
■they enjoy each other, and he has stories to tell 
she has not ever heard Perhaps he is a man 
she can lean on when siic feels like it. but who 
lets her breathe and be aione when she needs 
that. 

There is something wrong with lists : The 
details they give can be hollow. To know, for 
example, that Mr. Onassis has a beautiful yacht 
called Christma, which is supposed to have two 
El Grecos, 40 telephones and antique silver, is 
not really to know w'hat Mrs. Onassis thinks 
when she wakes up or wants to eat. 

To bo told that Mrs. Onassis goes back with 
the children to Hyannis Port, the homestead of 
all Kennedys, is only to guess at what memories 
can not be put aside and safely held down. 
Money cannot help with that. Friends say that 
she has kept the house where she and JFK lived, 
after Caroline was born, so that the children 
can go back every summer for the things she 
feels the young require : real roots and a mixing 
of the generations, the pull and push, the talk¬ 
ing and sharing. Caroline and John have 26 
first cousins who nearly always come pouring 
into Hyannis Port fiom all directions. They are 
of different ages, temperaments, needs and 
talents. There is a tribal tangie, ruled over by 
the grandmother, Ro.se Kennedy, who loves the 
commotion and contrasts and closeness. There 
are aunts and uncles, friends, pets, the sea and 
sun and the coming together of that huge clan 
whose history is so much a part of ourselves. 
Her children like it there. 

Mr. Onassis, who is called ‘'Ari” by his wife, 
has been to Hyannis Port where he charmed 
Rose Kennedy, but he would prefer to be on his 
island with his wife each August than on Cape 
Cod. 

It is Caroline who now writes the verses and 
sketches. Her mother dues not write or paint, 
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■which i.s too bad, for genuine gifts were once 
there. Once, when Jaci]ueline Bouvier was a 
young tourist moving through Eurofie in the 
summer, she filled up a sketchbook. Most of her 
friends were working their KiyJaks, and perhaps 
seeing less. 

There is no shortage of petiple who want to 
.see her : the Kennedy men w'ho have always 
kept in touch long aiter leaving • Washington, 
the writers and artists whose company she once 
said she preferred to that of politicians, the 
Eurojieans who share many of her interests and 
tastes, the New York friends who are just as ■ 
wealthy and well-dressed, the school friends, 
the ones from Newport where she spent summers 
as a girl. 

I do not think she .sees many of them at 
regular intervals. P(‘rhap.s the yierson she has 
been ckwest to for the longest period is her 
younger sistei-, Princess Lee Radziwill, who is 
separated from a tilled Polish businessman. The 
mother of two children, she has moved from 
London to New York. Once, when the sisters 
were very young and many men danced'for their 
attention, there were stories alxiut an animosit}’^ 
between them. Indeed, .lacqueline is supposed 
to have .said once at a dinner party, Didn’t Lee 
look better now that a mole had teen removed 
from her face ? 1 am not persuaded the story 
holds up but so muih for sibling rivalry. The 
sisters are close, live a few blocks apart and see 
each other often. 

There is always a photograph of Jackie wear- 7 
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Ari and his mate 


ing a new white raincoat or tying her scarf a 
(lillerent way. It tells us nothing more, yet a 
photograph of her sells more of everything ; 
i-amcoats, scarves, newspaiiers, magazines, sun¬ 
glasses. She is our national obsession who keeps 
her long silence, and curiosity grows. How much 
money does she spend eveiy yearDoes Caroline 
remember playing in her I'a'thei ’s office or once 
telling the White House press corps that JFK 
was “not doing anything — just sitting upstairs 
with his socks off”? Does her son, who was 
three when the President was buried, remember 
the funeral ? What color is her bathroom ? 
What is her Greek husband like, in eveiy way ? 
Is it true that she was never close to the Kennedy 
sisters ? These are the questions that would be 
asked. She is wise to stay aloof. She is right to 
refuse to reply. It is not history we want so 
much as more good gossip. 

Recently, when she was told of an article 
that mentioned what she owned or what it was 
thought she owned, Mrs. Onassis said scorn¬ 
fully : “.Ml that junk.” 1 do not know if she 
meant real possessions or imaginary ones. She 
sometimes speaks that way 

It IS not to our credit that there were such 
howls and complaints wlien she married again. 
P^inally, to silence her critics, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, who had mai iied her in 1953 and bap- 
8 tized the children, had to speak. 


‘‘Why can’t she marry whomever she wants 
to marry, and why should I be condemned and 
why should she be condemned ?” the Cardinal 
asked. So many Americans felt w'ronged. The 
comment of a retired, 70-year-old bookkeeper 
was not untypical. “I’m terribly disappointed,” 
she said. “She could have done tetter. To us 
she was royalty, a princess, and I think she 
could have married a prince. Or at least someone 
who looked like a prince.” 

So that was it: He did not look like a prince. 
But even before her remarriage, there was a 
growing grumbling about the life she was lead¬ 
ing, although the public could only guess most 
of it. Many Americans wanted her to lead anti- 
w'ar demonstrations when l^yndon Johnson w'as 
in office, or to calm the Black Panthers, to give 
all her money to the poor and the old, or open 
a commune. But she w'as never a junior Eleanor 
Roo.sevelt, whose life was committed to social 
injustices and urgent causes. She was never 
elected to office. She had promised us nothing. 
But we wanted her to help us, to make things 
nice again, to make us feel less frightened. It 
would not do for her ju.st to look pretty and 
pay attention to the children and go to the 
theater, you see. 

There was a caption once, under a photo¬ 
graph in that chatty brash newspaper for the 
fashion world, that said : “The .sixdal butterfly 
has come down to earth.” 

On the April day that story ran, in 1968, 
she was again in black, again kneeling before a 
coffin, again the woman with the trembling 
face and eyes that told us too much. She was 
in the Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta, at 
the funeral .service for Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. He had also been shot and killed. 

A New York Times reporter, a man not 
given to the slightest exaggeration, wrote : 
“The crowd outside was overwhelming and 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy, widow of the President, 
was virtually lost from view as she was slowly 
escorted through the crowd. Despite the har¬ 
rowing experience her composure remained 
intact.” 

It is an old stoiy, to be sure, but which of 
us could have done better in that cruel and 
long decade ? She had never chosen to be our 
heroine — although at times it could not have 
displeased her — hut the jienalty paid for being 
a legend is very high indeed. 

There was not one unimaginable loss, but 
two. There are friends of the Kennedys who 
think that when Senator Robert Kennedy was 
shot on June 5, 1968, in Los Angeles, much died 
in this country, including something of them 
and something of her. 

When she was travelling in Mexico in 1968, 
that restless and original woman who cannot 
.see too many ruin, it was noted that she wore 
heavy walking shoes to see the great remains 
of Uxmal, that she spoke Spanish, that she spent 
$62 for souvenirs in a gift shop in Chichen Itza, 
and much more. On Cozumel Island she was 
asked if .she would help her brother-in-law 
campaign if he decided to oppose LBJ for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. 


What a camptexUm! 

WW Glow is so natural you can*t telL 

• The secret is in applying it right. 




Before: People rarely 
looked at her twice 

Rita looked quite ordin¬ 
ary. Wrong makeup 
made matters worse. 
Too light a shade gave 
her face a patchy look. 
Then a friend showed 
her how to choose and 
use the right makeup. 
They found the right 
shade for her in Satin 


Learning to put it- 
on right 

The secret: use little— 
not lots. Dot face with 
Satin Glow. Smooth it 
over face and neck. Pat 
off excess with tissue. 
For matte look, use 
Lakinc Face Powder in 
matching shade. Rita 
prefers the glow to 
show. 


After: Headi turn 
to look at her now 

Satin Glow goes on 
smoothly, evenly. Co¬ 
vers up flaws beauti¬ 
fully. Plus it gives Rita’s 
face a translucent glow. 
This gives her new )oy 
and confidence and that 
certain radiance. 
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in seven shades specially created 
to blend with Indian complexions 
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Her answer told us very much. 

“Whatever Senator Kennedy will do I know 
it will be right,’’ she said. “I will always be 
with him with all my heart. I shall always 
back him up ’’ 

If Senator Edward Kennedy ever decides 
that he does want to be a candidate for the 
Presidency it is not likely that Mrs. Onassis, 
who has never campaigned in her life, would 
rnake speeches or public appearances. Her 
support would come in other ways. 

A man in Cambridge who loved Robert 
Kennedy told me, without saying so, the differ¬ 
ence Ixjtween the late Senator’s wife, Ethel, 
and JFK’s widow. When asked how she was 
able to bear-the death of her husband so well, 
Mrs. Roliert Kennedy said it helped her to think 
of “Bobby and Jack together again, in heaven.” 
Although Mrs. Onassis has always been a 
devout Catholic, I do not think she could have 
ever put it that way. 

Sandy Vanoeur, a former NBC television 
commentator and a friend of the Kennedy 
family, described how^ disturbed Jacqueline 
Kennedy was on the flight, from Los Angeles 
to NeVv York, bearing the casket of Robert 
Kennedy. She thought it was the same plane 
that had taken her husband’s coffin from Dallas 
to Washington, D.C. It was not the same one, 
they told her. 

If all else blurs and fades in our minds, 
perhaps we might remember how she felt that 
day, six years ago, fearing she was back on 
the same Boeing 707 and it was happening 
again. 

An actress named Glory Van Scott put it 
the best way. She met the former First Lady 
backstage, with the other members of the cast, 
after a perfonnance m February, 1969, of a 
play called The Great White Hope. “She show¬ 
ed us the world dot'sn’t have to finish you off,” 
the ai'tress said later. 

It did not. We should be glad. So it should 
not matter at all how she lives now, where 
.she goes, what she spends. She was never a 
})o!itkal animal, or a iKirn and willing camp¬ 
aigner, wffio wanted to talk to Congressional 
wives, or go to teas, or do what the voters 
exjie'cted of her She is free now to be what 
.she wishes. 

Both her critics and some friends, who 
nevei". never want their names used, have said 
that she really likes publicity as long as it is 
flattering and nice. I don’t believe this. Once, 
in 1966, when she was visiting the Duke and 
Duche.ss of Alba during Seville’s annual six- 
day Feria, the crowd of reporters was so thick 
and so demanding that .she was obliged to face 
us. I carefully wrote down that she wore low- 
heeled black shoes with silver Pilgrim buckles, 
a Valentino white jacket and black skirt, and 
pearls. What I left out of the stories was the 
impre.ssion she gave of genuine shyness, an 
almost shrinking back from the crowds and 
cameras and shouting. She never did like 
being hemmed in. 

Much happened in October, 1968. There 
10 was her wedding, which made us forget Viet¬ 


nam, and we were glad to, and the problems of 
the students and the shaking in troubled cities. 
Nearly two years later, it was learned that Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, a beautiful and useful 
historian, felt that she had lived most of her five 
years in the White House under the shadow 
of Mrs. Kennedy. In her memoirs, A White 
House Diary, Mrs. Johnson dictated her thoughts 
on the eve of the wedding. 

“Remembering her eyes when last I had 
seen her at the funeral of Bobby Kennedy, I 
thought this complete break with the past 
might be good for her.” Mrs. Johnson added 
that she went to sleep that night feeling 
“strangely freer” because of the wedding that 
would take place the next day on a Greek 
island. 

Perhaps we always expected too much in 
those shiny, fatter years when the country 
seemed so much younger and more confident. 
There was such a sharp new glitter to her in 
the White House days : the First Lady who 
made her debut at Newport, who w'ent to Miss 
Porter’s School in Farmin^on, Connecticut 
and Vassar College for two years, W'ho studied 
at the Sorbonne and spoke other languages 
and read poets liecau.se she wanted to. What 
annoys jieople now — the habits and pleasures 
of the upper class — is what liewitched us then. 

Her mail, which averages 40 letters a week, 
is answered by a school friend. Nancy Tucker- 
man, who began to work as her .social secre¬ 
tary in 1963 and even now, although she is 
director of public relations at Olympic, stays 
in touch and helps in different' ways. Mrs. 
Onassis does not comment on manuscripts or 
works of art .sent to her, provide jiictures of 
President Kennedy to school-children who 
want them, give money to people who ask for 
it. accept invitations dr let her name be used 
by organizations, boards of directors, task 
forces or charities. But she is often generous, 
kind and sensitive. It is probably just as tine 
that she can be temperamental, impatient, too 
fussy, stubborn and sharp. 

Her impulses are sometimes splendid and 
touching. Within two days after the assassina¬ 
tion of the President, she wrote a note to Mrs. 
Marie Tippet, the policeman’s wife who also 
became a widow on November 22, 1963. In the 
spring and early summer of 1971, she worked 
as a volunteer teachers’ aide at a shelter for 
ghetto children on East 112th Street in Spanish 
Harlem, run by New York Catholic Charities, 
which cares for the children of drug addicts. 

It w'as her idea and influence that help^ 
open a textile factory, which uses African motifs 
and colors, in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area in 
central Brooklyn, once considered a degrading 
and hopeless place for blacks to live. The fabrics 
are now produced by Design Works, one of the 
projects opened by and affiliated with Bedford- 
Stuyve.sant Restoration Corporation, in a move 
to provide not only employment, but self- 
operated businesses to blacks in the community. 

She let some of the fabi scs photogra[)hed 
in her dining room, w’ith her Se\ res porcelain 
and 18th-century French fuiciirun, to help 



Design Works. She went to a party in the Great 
Hall of the Metropolitan Museum where the 
cloths were hung on display in November, 19,71. 
So did about 1,500 other people, some of them 
to see a collection of Design Works of Bedford- 
Stujwesant and others to see her. 

Perhaps it is not philanthropy at its most 
profound, but the spirit of caring is there, care¬ 
fully directed and not spilling, then stopping. 
If there is more, she will not tell. 

The la.st time 1 saw' Jacqueline Onassis was 
in October, 1972, when she and her husband 
gave a party for 02 people in the Champagne 
Room at El MorcKieo It w'as their fourth 
anniversary. I had been abroad so long the date 
meant nothing to me. 

She wore a black top, a long white skirt and 
a heavy gold belt that Icxjked Morcx^can. I 
thought she had the .smallest rib cage of any 
gr<)wn-up woman I had ever knovvn. I asked 
if it wa,s her hu.sband’s birthday but she c^nly 
smiled and led me to him to say hello. He was 
sitting down but the huge, dark face was 
striking. It wa.s, as they .say, a j^ierfectly 
planned jiarty, with eight round" tables covered 
in pale-pink linen, .sedating eight. There were 
pale pink and white carnations with small jiink 
rosebuds m the centers of the tables. The Pol 
Roger 1954 champagne was very cold and gocxl. 
There was a 19G7 St. Emilion wine. I ate a lot. 
Princess Lee Radziwill woie orange and was 
amused by Mike Nichols, the director, who 
had a cough that sc'enied to rise from his 
knees. F’lerre Salinger made me laugh. Mrs. 
Amanda Burden looked pretty Mrs Sylvia 
Fine Kaye, wife of Danny Kaye, looked 
symjjatheiic, w'hile Stephen Smith, the hu.s- 
band who manages the Kennedy family 
fortune, did not when I tried to say that Viet¬ 
nam had stained and torn us. Then 1 remem¬ 
bered Kennedy men do not like mournful, 
lcx)se talk, least of all from w'omen like me 
who do not compress what they want to say. 
An important banking official gave a toast to 
the “bride and grcxim,” words that made Lee 
Radziwill make the tinio.st grimace. The party 
ended around one A.M. Mr. and Mrs. Onassis 
went downstairs to the nightclub with several 
friends. Most of the guests went home I 
cannot explain why I was glad to see her again, 
giving a party like that. It told me that she 
was still herself, after all the years that had 
passed, and that she still wants the fresh 
flowers and the pink tables. There is nothing 
wrong with that. No one could want to see 
her become drab or dull. 

Not many women I have known have been 
driven back upon themselves as she has. It is 
a long and hard journey none of us need envy. 
She is a survivor, someone who showed that 
the world couln’t finsh her off, as the actress 
said. 

GLORIA EMERSON 
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CONSIDERING how much is written atxnit 
squeezes, not much attention is paid to the 
pseudo-squeeze. There is a technique in 
this, even though its success may depend 
on an opponent s error 

As with a genuine squeeze, the technique 
IS mainly that ol cashing the winners in 
the right order 


v’ to led 


♦ K84 

y' A 6 4 
0X863 
4a K 8 


♦ AQ9 
Vk O J 


0 K Q 5 
♦ 0742 


The contract is 7NT and West loads the 
10 ol hearts There are throe winners in 
each suit, and a 3-3 breaS in cUJbs oi 
diamonds will give South the contrav-t 
There will also be an automatic squeeze ■< 
either opponent has lour clubs and *<>ur 
diamonds. What is the best sequence o' 
play to provide the additional cha.-u i- ol a 
detensive orror"* 

Players tend to begin by cashing the 
suits in which they have no potential 
menace Here, where South hopes 'or a 
club or a diamond discard, most players 
would begin by cashing the maior suits It 
IS better, however, to play three rounds ol 
diamonds Nothing is lost by this as neither 
delender, seeing the lour-card length in 
dummy will discard a diamond it the other 
suits are led first 

The advantage occurs when one rteterider 
has clubs and length in one ol the 'uaioi 
suits Suppose this IS the full deal 


♦ 


ro 




to 5 3 
109 8 2 
J 9 72 
10 5 



, A 8 6 3 
♦ A K 8 


N 

W E 

S 


♦ J 7 6 2 
7 b 3 

: to 4 

♦ j 9 6 3 


On the third diamond East discards » 
hear! South now takes three rounds of 
hearts forcing East to discard again This 
time he has a problem and may pari with a 
club By playing m this way South do€^ not 
forgo the chance of a genuine •squeeze 
If South begins by cashing three tricks 
in each mapr suit East has no problem 
as he can see that the Jack of spades is 
expendable 

The principle is that when it is hoped to 
add the possibility of a pseudo-squeeze to 
tt>e other chances, one should cash first 
the winners in the suit where the length is 
visible in dummy 



THE FIRST French stamps, issued in Jan¬ 
uary 1849. were closely modelled on 
Bntain’s Penny Blacks of lft40 The 20- 
centimes stamp for ordinary inland letters 
was pnnted in black but as France had 
dispensed with King Louis Philippe 10 
months earlter, the portrait was that of 
Ceres, the Roman goddess of agriculture 
and plenty 

Although fewer were printed the 20- 
centimes Ceres is less expensive than the 
more popular Penny Black The cheapest 
20'Centime9 is now catalogued by Stanley 
Gibbons at E5 50 is used conMttion. com 
pared with C12 tor the cheapest variety of 
Penny Bfack 


















HANDY HOME REMEDIES 


DiiJ you know a great beauty is oatmeal ? You 
can cither buy it from a bania shoji or buy the 
grains and powder them at home or use the 
quick cooking oats that is available for making 
porridge, but the last is better as a face pack, 
not as a scrub. 

For a face pack for an oily skin, mix oats 
or oatmeal, a teas[)oon of honey and enough 
milk (with malai removed) to make a thick 
go(K'y paste. Apply on face, neck and arras. 
Allow to dry for alKiut half an hour. Wash off 
with plenty of tap waUw. 

A spixmful of oatmeal in bath water will 
soften It. To remove spots from a blemishy 
back, apply oatine.il paste on affected area. 
I'se a long-handled bath brush and scrub back. 

To improve .greasy skin and tighten pores. 
Mix powdered oatmeal with the white of an 
egg. Ap|)ly on iace and neck, avoiding area 
around eyi's. Wa.sh off with plenty ot water 
after half an hour. 

Here’s a method to remove blackheads with¬ 
out steaming face. Apjily slightly moistened 
cereal grains like oatniearon the heads. When 
the grains dry, rub off with a turkish tnw'el. 
The friction will dislodge the blackheads. 

Oliu' oil mixeil with a little .salt and 
nia.ssaged on feet and legs will remove dead 
.skin and sniocithen them A soak in warm 
olive oil once a day ami a light ma.s.sage for 
about 10 nuiiutes will improve brittle nails. 
Similarly, .scanty hair will improve when 
Ireaiei,! lo a weeklv inas.sage with warm almond 
oil and washed off' with the juice of ri'cta nuts 
or sir.kakai Warm oli\e oil is good for dry 
hair A dro)i of .sandalwood oil on a pimple 
will div il up fast 

Hole i.s how you make a moistui;izer at home. 


Lettuce leaves (cabbage and even very fre.sh 
tender french beans help! contain iron, vitamins 
and mineral salts which revitalise skin. This 
can be bottled and kept in the fridge for almo.st 
10 days. Take eight lettuce leaves, washed. 
Shred and boil in one pint distilled water. Boil 
for 10 minutes. Strain and liottle after cooling. 
Pour a little of it onto a pad of cottonw'ool. 
Apply gently on face and neck in upward 
strokes. Leave on skin for at least three minutes 
lo allow the skin time to absorb it. Now apply 
make-up over it. 

The tannin in tea cools and soothes tired 
eyes. So take two tea bags and dip in cold water 
until completely wet. Scjueezi' and place on 
eyelid.? and relax in a dark room for about 10 
minutes. You'll feel absolutely refreshed. 

To remove spotty, grea.sy marks on hands 
that are there after cutting raw bananas, iiecl- 
ing potatoes or chopping onions, use a home¬ 
made hand lotion that will not only soften and 
whiten hands hut also kill food odours. Mix 
equal parts of lemon (not lime) juice and pure 
glycerine. Shake, blend and store. Will keep 
for some time. Apply lotion in ujiward .strokes 
on hand. Now rub palms together as though 
you are washing them. Leave on for as long 
as pcKssiblc before washing off with tap water. 

Sour curds, or yoghourt, has been used in 
the Punjab to wash hair. You can also u.se it 
to relax tired feet. Mix four Uiblespoons thick 
curds with a tablespoon of vinegar. The acid in 
Ihe vinegar will clear the dead .skin and the 
rough patches. Keep covt-red in the fridge. Will 
stay for uji to a week. Apply mixture on feet 
and under and also in-belween the toes. 
Mas.sage firmly. Leave on for 10 minutes and 
rin.se off with plenty of warm water. 
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Where have 
all the 

Grey Flannels gone ? 


As long as a man does his 
job and does il well, why should 
It matter how he dresses? 

Ask Mr. Five Per Cent 

The way one dresses 
should relate to time, 
to place, to person¬ 
ality and to occasion.! 

For instance, could 
one think of attending 
an important meeting 
in anything but 
a suit'’ One must 
accept, then, the 
necessity of 
the suit for its 
symbolic value. 

“In his suit a man 
is seeking a sort of 
perpetual visiting card. 

Follow My Leader 

The suit indeed, is the centre 
of a man’s wardrobe. It dictates 
the choice of shirt, shoes, socks 
and tic. It is his symbol of 
conformity and individuality. 

It brings out two opposing 
psychological needs' the need for 
association and the need for 
self-expression. For a man wants 
to be like the others when he 
considers them superior, and unlikt 



them (i.e more ‘fashionable' 
than them) when he considers 
them inferior to himself. 

I’m O.K., You’re O.K. 

For more than a century since 
1840 meris clothes remained dull 
and repressed. This restriction, 
rooted in intense class- 
consciousness, IS now on its 
way out. A man no longer needs 
to show by his clothes that he 
belongs to a certain social caste. 

Thai’s democracy 

What are 
they up to now? 

Yet the sun remains 
remarkably constant, 
in its appearance 
Double-breasted, 
single-breasicd, wide 
lapels, narrow 
lapels, one-button 
fastening to four- 
button fastening. 

Each season 
designers cla'.m to 
have given il a new 
look,but all we end 
up with IS yet another 
variation on a long- 
familiar theme. 

Hoin 1650 Mill xoini strong 



The Greening of Ante^a 

What IS new, however, 

IS the dramaticallv 
altered role colour plays 
today in male fashion.s 
Colour IS now recognized 
to be the first and most 
important factor in the 
marketing success of 
fabrics and fashions 
Deciding on what 
colours will be offered 
has now become a seriotis , 
full-time job combining 
elements of both science 
and art. 

1<>7« Model 'ft'}- 

One example: When 
Ford Motors introduced 
their “Maverick" for the 
young in April ’6“^, the 
car came in bright colours 
and was given lively contemporary 
names. And gold became 
"Freudian dill " A red was called 
"Thanks yermillion " Green 
went by Anli-Estahlishminr." 

And, of course, there was 
" Hulla-Biue." 

People loved it. And “sales look 
off like a scalded Mustang.’’ 



You’ll have something to say in R3yinOT]^118 Suitings 




PART VII GEORGE MIKES 

‘Everyb(xiy is always lying, Ludmila. That’s 
how the Si'fviee operates. 'These lies are the 
cornerstones of our existence. I have no (parrel 
with that. The trouble is.. .the trouble is. . ..’ 

IIis face became so distorted that Ludmila 
thought he would burst out crying. She had not 
seen him so distressed for years. 

‘What is the trouble, Serj’oshka ?’ she asked 
alTectionately 

‘The trouble is that the GRU has got hold 
of our information. Or, po.ssibly, got hold of the 
.same information at one and the same time as 
ourselves. Hard to say which is worse.’ 

This was serious, and Ludmila knew it. 
Seryoshka had ewery reason to be distressed. To 
fail in an important o[K-ration was bad enough 
but .such failures were unavoidable from time to 
time. But to fail while the GRIF succeeded — 
that spelt utter disaster That might mean the 
—downfall of Makarov , conceivably even of the 
great Yu. V. AndrojiDv And absolutely, without 
a shadow of doubt, the luiuidation of Sergey 
Alexandrovich Orlovsky. 

‘Do you know what happened exactly ?’ 

Orlovsky told her. This man, Lolita, slept 
with the girl Oriana Perring, at a place called 
the Buckerell Moon, in the county of Devon. 
There he found out that the formula would be 
(‘tiiployed, ijuite exceptionally, to manufacture 
a limited number of j)ills for the use of some 
expedition He also found out that it — the 
iormula — woukl be moved to the new flat of 
this girl, Oriana Perring, where it would prob¬ 
ably be deiKisited in a safe. The girl’s uncle, the 
multi-millionaire capitalist food-manufacturer, 
has an ob.ses.'^ion about that formula and has 
deciilcd that while it would not be safe in the 
frutory, no one would dream of looking for it 
in his niece's flat ' 

Ludimla nodded. So far so good. 

'Our man Lolita reaihed his own home at 
11 do a.m ne.\( day. after sleeping with the girl 
at the Buckfaadl Moon He shares a flat with a 
man called Ivan Stepanovich Anatolsky, a mem¬ 
ber of the ’Trade Mission who — inexplicably — 
got mixed up with .some actual trade. He has 
nothing to do with our problem. Not yeL But 
as Lolita was expected to turn up with some 
valuable and eagerely awaited information, his 
contact — working directly under the Resident 
Director — a man called Rosamund, was also 
in the flat, cleaning the windows.’ 

. Orlovsky slopped for a second. But as Lud- 
14 mila found nothing extraordinary in the state¬ 


ment that a man called Rosamund was cleaning 
windows, he continued. 

‘Anatolsky was about to leave these two — 
Lolita and Rosamund — alone when an un¬ 
expected thing occurred. Mabel threw a terrify¬ 
ing scene because she....’ 

‘Wait a minute ! Who is Mabel ?’ 

‘Mabel is a Cockney charwoman.’ 

‘What is Cockney ?’ 

‘Cockney is an English tribe. Like the Khir- 
giz or the Uzbeks here. She is their regular 
cleaning woman, very touchy about her posi¬ 
tion. She screamed with fury, saying that if her 
w'lndow-cleaning was not satisfactory she would 
leave the whole bloody bunch of them. She said 
that to bring in a strange window-cleaner with¬ 
out even telling her that her window-cleaning 
was not good enough, was a disgrace and she 
had never been so insulted in her life. She put 
on her hat and wanted to leave for good. She 
had to be stopped.’ 

‘Why ’’ 

‘You mean why did they have to stop her ? 
Well, the men have all been in.structed to avoid 
scandals at all cost and the bUxxly female would 
have gone all round Highgate — that’s the name 
of that London district — telling horrifying tales 
about the inhuman, barbarous and uncivilized 
Russians. Besides, 1 understand it is extremely 
difficult to find a cleaning woman and Anatolsky 
was not too keen on losing her. So she was told 
that in future window-cleaning would remain 
exclu.sively her job Rosamund stopped his 
window-cleaning and Mabel Uxik over from him 
and began cleaning those bloody windows with 
great zest, partly to show how much better she 
did it and partly to underline her victory.’ 

‘Well, the.se aren’t very exciting or even 
relevant details,’ .said Ludmila drily. 

‘No. But we had to cheiw over everything 
that had happened in that crucial hour. Ivan 
went to his rcxim. Lolita started reporting to 
Rosamund, and Ivan — Anatolsky, 1 mean — 
left about twenty minutes later.’ 

‘How much did they say while this man 
Anatolsky was actually still in the flat ?’ 

‘A lot. But they insist that he was .safely 
out of earshot and they were whispering, into 
the bargain. Ivan left and Lolita concluded his 
report.’ 

‘By that time only Lolita, Rosamund and the 
English Khirgiz-woman remained in the flat ?’ 

‘Yes. And now we hear from our spies at 
the GRU headquarters here in Moscow that 
they know that the formula will be used and 
that it will be transferred to Oriana Perring’s 
flat. And, no doubt, they know from their spies 
at our headquarters that we know that they 
know'.’ 

‘Were there any GRU bugs in that flat ?’ 

‘They checked everything and they swear 
they are absolutely sure there weren’t.’ 

‘Who is su.spect, then ? Ivan ? Rosamund ? 
Or Lolita ?’ 

‘Everybody is always suspect. But we can’t 
get rid of them all because then we’ll never get 
the formula.’ 

He had another vodka. This time Ludmila 
did not even try to stop him. 





‘Yu. V. Andropov has already reported to 
the Council of Ministers, the Politbureau and 
the Presidium about our x^ending success which 
would solve our national food problems for ever. 
What’s this, Ludmila ? Platsek ?’ 

‘PlaLsek.’ 

‘Give me a big helping, Ludmila. Heaps of 
platsek. Before we are all reduced to Unalim. 
Although—’ he added with a sigh — ‘the danger 
of that seems rather remote.’ 
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Arkady sat down in an armchair in front of the 
tennis pavilion, watching a mediocre game with 
awe and admiration. These men were actually 
hitting the ball ; not terribly well, but hitting it 
over the net. He had three lagers and — having 
recovered some of his .strength — took the tube 
to go home. He was greatly disturbed by 
Oriana’s disappearance and even more worried 
about his tennis. It would l)e a long time before 
he could face Oriana on a tennis court — if, that 
is, he was ever to face her again. 

He found a letter waiting for him. A white, 
printed card in an unsealed envelope informed 
him that Miss Oriana Perring would bo at home 
on Wednesday week. C(K;ktails (i-8, RSVP And 
written by hand on the top left corner ; Hou.se- 
loarming. The most iraxjortant information, how¬ 
ever, was Oriana’s new address and telephone 
number. 

He thought hard. He had to act. He must 
make a move but he was unwilling to do it on 
his own initiative. He tried to reach Rosamund 
but failed. At eight o’clock, on a sudden impulse, 
he lifted the telephone receiver and dialled 
Oriana’s number. 

‘Yes ?' said her unmistakably pleasant sejiy 
voice. 

‘Gurbanov.’ 



‘My little Ru.ssian ’’ 

That sounded reas.su ring enough. 

‘Well, yes.’ 

‘What can I do for you ? You are coming 
to my house-warming, aren t you ?’ 

‘Yes. But I’d like to see you long before 
that.’ 


‘Then come along.’ 
‘When ?’ 


‘When ?’ she repieated, sounding annoyed. 
‘When ? Now, of course.' 

Arkady, entering the mews Hat in Beligravia, 
shook hands with her a trifle ceremoniously. 
She offered him her cheek which ho kis.sed 


lightly. The flat w^as attractive, elegant and 
spacious but Arkady had little ijiterest m these 
trifles. He was impressed by the luxury but 
had no eye for detail. Oriana kept up a running 
commentary, fussing over chandeliers, stand¬ 


ard lamps, and the cover of an armchair. 
Didn’t Arkady think that the Danish coffee- 

table was a trifle tex) dark ? Yes, perhaps : just 
a shade, .said Arkady, not being quite sure 
which of the small tables was the Danish coffee- 
table. He felt uncomfortable in these new sur¬ 
roundings and so did Fritz. Whatever he thought 
of the Danish coffee-table, he was ob\ iously 
missing many of the familiar landmarks of his 
former home 

If Arkady had :io eye for the finer points of 
the mows flat, n*' certainly had an c,c for 
Oriana. She IrM,!:'-.! x^reltier and more exciting 
than ever. Sh« v - wearing pink slacks ;t black 
top and a pink turban She was Qushcil with 
excitement over the new flat, and was .surpris¬ 
ingly but obviously pleased to see Arkady 

‘i looked everywhere for you in Hurhngham,’ 
he said. 

‘In Hurlingham ?' she asked with as much 
a.stonishmenl as if she was hearing the name for 
the first time in her life. 

'I've taken up tennis, as imstructed.’ 

‘Tennis?’ she repeated the word, ag.-;':. as if 
she had never heard of this jiarticular game. 

‘\es, tennis,’ rexihed Arkady, slightly piqued. 
‘You said 1 must take it up if 1 wanted fo lemain 
your friend. 1 do want to remain your friend, 
.so 1 have taken it up.’ 

‘Rut tennis is a rUiiculons game,’ she .said 
seriously ‘Crude physical excrci.se Primiiuc 
r\e given it up.' 

‘Y'ou've whaf^’ 

'Given it up.’ 

‘But why on earth ?’ 

‘Bciausc you opened my eyes’ 

‘I’’' Arkady {irotested ‘! lu'ver sail a word 
against tennis ’ 

‘1 explained to you — yu must '■ememher 
the oicasion — how lonnis wuulo .sh.ipe my life 
How tennis would lead me to rny true .self. 
Y'ou said that you'd luord tin.- s.irt of thing 
.said about yoga but net cr about tennis. D’\ou 
remember 

‘Well, vagueh 

‘Y’ou were a hundred jh'r cent right You 
opened uii a nc'w world for me. it's yoga, not 
tennis ll's the asanas whicii open up a new 
world for you, not youi Itackhand. ll's uddh/una 
and naiili 'ihdl lead vou to yourself, not the drop- 
shot Tenni.s is cliildi.'-h and one-sided; yoga 
is a three-x>ronged devcloiiment : physical, 
mental and .sjnrilual ’ 

Arkady was listening to this with pleasure. 
H(> would be able to iorget about Methuselah’s 
mobile wig ' Hut woukl he have to take up yoga, 
sii in a bare room with leg.s crossed and con¬ 
template his navel ^ iNIever mind. It would he 
le.ss exhausting and humiliating than chasing 
tho.se wretched halls. 

‘What do I want, Gurbanov? What do 1 
want ? It’s not an ea.sy choiet. The voga of 
wisdom ? The yoga of higher syiiritualisiu '? The 
yoga of ideas ? The yoga of devotion ? The yoga 
of humility ? Well, what do you .sav ?’ 

‘The yoga of devotion,’ Arkady heard hiui- 
.self .say, with startling firmness. 

Oriana shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Perhaps. Anyway, they all .start wdtl' Iim'/d/ 
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‘They do ?’ asked Arkady, trying to show 
unflagging interest. 

‘These are San.skrit words, Gurbanov. I guess 
you don’t speak Sanskrit.’ 

She guessed right, so she had to explain. 

‘Ila means the .sun ; tha means the moon. 
llothn yoga means sun-moon yoga. And yoga 
i,t.self means union, man’s ultimate union with 
God, man’s ultimate union with himself.’ 

She went on with her explanations for 
another twenty minutes, then asked : ‘Do you 
want to see the flat ?’ 

Arkady wanted to see the flat very much 
indeed He duly admired everything, listened 
to her various jilans and offered his advice 
freely. ‘There is to be a cosy c-orner here, do 
you think lilue or yellow concealed lights 
would be belter'” (Arkady voted for yellow); 
‘I don't like the shade of green in this curtain, 
isn’t It awful I wanted grewn all right, but 
for goodness’ sake, not this green’; ‘I’m think¬ 
ing of putting a gallery ?’ Arkady did not know 
what a gallery was, but after thorough con¬ 
sideration he decided the room might be just 
high enough and this pleased Oriana no end. 
The garage — she found this most annoying — 
was not large enough for the long Hispano 
Suiza, so she could not close the garage-door 
when the car was inside. 

During the whole of this tour Arkady was 
kKiking for a safe. He .saw none. Oriana open¬ 
ed one of the built-in cupboards to show him 


her clothes and on the bottom shelf lay a heavy 
metal box. He looked at the box with great 
interest. 

‘My jewellery,’ Oriana explained. 

‘It’s careless to keep it there,’ said Arkady. 
‘A portable safe is a silly idea. A burglar can 
take it home and open it at his convenience.’ 

‘It’s pretty heavy, you know.’ 

‘Still. With all that valuable jewellery in it. 
And that famous formula of yours....’ 

As soon as the words were out of his mouth, 
he realized that he had made a stupid blunder. 
Oriana, for a split second, gave him a .sharp 
and startled look. But all she said was ‘My 
jewellery is not all that valuable. True, I 
shouldn’t like to have it stolen.’ 

No safe, anyway. Either it w'as yet to come 
or they had changed their plans. 

They went back to the sitting-room. Arkady 
wanted to ask her when she would have less 
time for him — in other words, w^hen she 
would start working for her uncle. He decided, 
however, that after his careless remark about 
the formula, he had better avoid this subject. 

She began di.scoursing on yoga again, on 
the Poses of Bird, Po.ses of Raven, Pij.ses of 
Tranquillity and Poses of Quiet Meditation. 

‘I am not too good yet, of course. It takes 
years and years. But 1 stand on my heail (nery 
day for at least eight minutes ’ 

‘Show me how,’ .said .A.ikady. 

‘You really want to .see 

She took off her trou.siu’s She hail a gar- 
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ment like a black swim-suit underneath. What 
Arkady had taken for a jumper wa.s the top 
of it. Her thighs were white, her neck long and 
graceful. ‘She has to take her trousers off,’ 
thought Arkady, ‘for me to notice her neck.’ 

‘Help me to get on to my head, then let go.’ 
she said, ‘It isn’t ea.sy. The Road to Union is 
long and tortuous. God is far away ; oneself is 
farther away still.’ 

To Arkady her self .seemed very neai- indeed. 

She put a cushion on the floor, by the wall, 
and leant forward, so that her head touched the 
cushion and her lovely behind pointed upwards. 

'Lift up my leg.s. Gently — I’ll move them 
up myself at the .same time. Keep me ii[) there 
until I yell.’ 

She kicked her legs up. and with Arkady’s 
support .stood there, close to him, with her head 
downwards. She had a .serene, .spiritual (*.xi)res- 
sion on her face. The skin on her thighs was 
very smooth, her waist was slim, the shape of 

her small breasts clearly discernible. .Aikady 
thought it would be fun if he, too, could stand 
on his head and make lo\'c to her like that. An 
interesting position, not recommended in any 
yoga textbook — he felt sure — not even in the 
Khama Sutra. Im[>ractical, since he was unable 
to stand on his head — he’d have to do it another 
day. The urge to do it some way was growing 
irresistible. 

He noticed the zip on the front of her swim¬ 
suit and pulled it down, which meant, of cour.se, 
pulling it up. 

‘What are you doing ?' she exclaimed; 
collapsed on the flcxir, and was uji on her feet 
again in a moment ‘Are you mad 

‘In a way yes.. You madden me... Come 
... Come darling- . ’ 

She heard the intensity in his voice, saw the 
burning desire in his eyes. She knew that he 
would rape her if .she failed to agree. 

Arkady encountered much less resistance 
than he anticipated. 

‘Must you ■?’ .she asked meekly. 

‘I must... ’ 

He led her to the wide .sofa, covered with an 
orange rug. He i)u.shed her down and he un¬ 
dressed with lightning speed. He leaned over 
her stark naked. There she lay, still in her swim¬ 
suit, which was open down the front — she had 
made no attempt to zip it up. Fiercely and 
impatiently he tried to pull the swim-suit off, 
but it is far from easy to pull off a tight swim¬ 
suit. She did not help but did not resLst either. 

He pushed the top of the swim-suit down 
and her bra came into sight. It was bla.-k. A 
black bra ? Where had he seen a black bra 
before, what was this horrible .sen.sation it 
inspired ? Ivy ! Oh Gcxl, the '.ast — and first — 
time he’d seen a black bra was on Ivy ! 

The memoiy proved fatal. His fiery'pa.ssion 
would not have been quenched more quickly if 
someone had thrown a pail ol iced waLcr over 
him. In his shame he longed to disappear with¬ 
out trace; he hoped the couch would oficn and 
swallow him up. He wished he could die. He 
had heard this cliche many tines — I wkshed 
I could die’ — and now he really knew what it 
meant. He wanted to die on the spot and 



escape bis .s'nami' and liurnilialion. 

It took a hdle while for Oriana to grasp what 
had ha|)pencd When .she unileivtood, .die .seem¬ 
ed delighted ';,,.ijQyed She .starh-d kis.sing 
hi.s face v. it!, , o.,i(ierness she had ne' ct shown 
before 

'Darling .'-he said .solthc ‘W', dailing 
little Rus'^ian 

.Arkady — not in (he habit of piai ing — 
liravcd for sudden di ath. 

‘You’re the oidy mq-iolent rajiist in iii.story.’ 

She said this atlectionalely. not offeri.uvely. 
‘Sweetheart niv h.irmless littli- Rust.i,in ’ 

She covered him with ki.sses She ki-,M'd Ids 
neck and clicst and went fuithc .and further 
dowui Her kisses firodiiced no hencficia,’ le.nilts. 

'Don’t worry darling Please, dta't worry. 

I love you now' .is you arc. 1 leally do. 
Forget about it' It’s of no iniportamc’ 

.Arkady looked at her and her black bra, She 
wa.s .sweeter and gentler c.nd nioie lovulile than 
ever before But wiiat was sht' talking about ’’ 

He looked at that dl.^pu.'tlng ]iiece of India 
’’uliher between hi.--, leg.s Ala.s, it wa- no u.se. 

But no iinjiortiiner ' 

‘You won’t want to six' nic after this, 1 .^-up- 
po,se,’ said .Arkady 

‘Hut I do I am bu.-y tePling you that 1 do. 
’Very much indeed But iiext week it will be ju.st 
a little bit diffieult A’ou see, I start work 
seriou.sly on Monday.’ 
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‘With chips 

‘Double ])ortiou,’ said .Xrkady. 

He looked at the girl. She was tall and dark 
and although slie worked in this fish and chip 
shop among the .smell of gre.ise and flying 
particles of cheap cooking oil she looked as if 
she were just going to step on stage, to sing 
the leading kidy’s romantic love-song in an old- 
fashioned musical. Her eyes w'ere made up, 
definitely for the stage ; her false eye-lashes 
W'ere so long that when she blinked they nearly 
got into the pan of frying cod ; her eyelids W'ere 
blue, her lips jiurple, her hair bluish. She 
managed to stay impeccably clean in a dirty 
shoj) and in a dirfj' job. 

‘Need any more new' potatoes, Jeanthe 
fish-fryer shouted. He stocxl on her left, quite 
ckxse to her, but he had to speak loudly to be 
heard over the noise of frying fish and chips. 

Arkady paid for both of Vhem. The girl push¬ 
ed down the keys of the cash register, a little 
drawer shot open, a bell gave one .shrill ring. 
The girl handed him his change. 

‘You are a very, very pretty girl, Jean,’ .said 
Arkady, 

‘Tliank you,’ replied Jean, obviously pleased 17 



with the unexpected compliment, and bashfully 
lowering her false eyelashes towards the boil¬ 
ing fat. 

Iloris and Arkady sat down at one of the 
few small tables, squeezed into the corner. The 
chairs wore too small to be comfortable, the 
table was greasy, and a piece of cod (fried but 
unchewed) had been left near the ashtray, 
chock full of ash and cigarette stumps. 

‘Are we safe here ?’ asked Arkady, not too 
anxiou.sly. 

'As we were not followed — I am sure of 
that — it is extremely unlikely that anyone of 
our people would accidentally run into us in a 
Fulham fi.sh-bar. Besides, we are safe any¬ 
where : now we are not forbidden to meet.’ 

‘True,’ nodded Arkady, his attention fully 
concentrated on a piece t)f fried cod, still sizzl¬ 
ing on his paper plate. 

'He was roaring drunk,’ said Boris. 

‘Shevchenko is always drunk. But he varies 
the manifestations of his drunkenness with great 
ingenuity F.sually he receives you half-drunk 
and completes the other half in your company ; 
sometimes he receives you still almost sober, 
gets drunk with you and settles oflicial business 
at two or three in the morning. Today’s ijer- 
formance was new to rne He was dead drunk 
when we arrived, yet somehow he managed to 
get drunker still without jiassing out and, in 
.spite of this, he dealt with our business quite 
efficiently.’ 

‘The man is obviously terrified. Did you 
see all tho.se postcards on his desk ? He kept 
looking at them, all the time.’ 

‘Snowy scenery. White mountain peaks. 
Happy skiers. I think he wants to get used 
to the whiteness There’s a lot of snow in 
Siberia, you know.’ 

But not much skiing.’ 

‘As we shall all find out, no doubt. Shev¬ 
chenko as well as us,’ Arkady remarked 
seriously, but he seemed more interested in 
his c(k1 than in Siberia. 

They ate in silence for a while. Boris re¬ 
marked : ‘The whole thing is a bloody disaster. 
Whatever we touch, misfires.’ 

‘It will be all right,’ said Arkady, sucking 
a large fish-bone. Boris looked at him. 

‘I’m surprised at you, Arkady. You, the 
eternal iiessimist, trying to cheer me up. I 
expected you to cry large, Slav tears. And you 
are telling me that it’ll be all right ? Any 
reason for this optimism ?’ 

‘Plenty,’ said Arkady licking his bone. ‘I 
have every rea.son to be confident. It’ll be all 
right. Leave it to me.’ 

* * * • « 

‘You really have a plan, Arkady ?' asked 
Boris, ‘or were you bluffing ?’ 

‘Oh no. 1 really have a plan. A good plan 
tcx3.’ 

‘Centring round Oriana V 

‘No. Centring round F'ritz.’ 

‘Who’s Fritz 

‘Oriana’s dog. A dachshund.’ 

‘You’re joking.’ 

‘No.’ 



•No.’ 

‘Do you want more fish ?’ 

‘With a double portion of chips.' 

When Boris came back with the fish and 
chips, Arkady continued. 

‘You asked me if I was serious. Within 
the framework of our reference, I am deadly 
serious. But is this a serious affair, Boris ? 
Are we actors in a genuine drama or in a 
farce ?’ 

‘I am never sure of the borderline,’ said 
Boris. 

‘We are supposed to be grown-up people,’ 
Arkady went on, ‘but here we are ma,squerad- 
ing as rubbish or waste-paper collectors and 
window-cleaners, trydng to photograph docu¬ 
ments from the top of a ladder, with telescopic 
lenses.’ 

‘And plotting about dachshunds, without 
telescopic lenses.’ 

‘Yes, that too,’ Arkady agreed. 

‘But 1 think it’s .serious, in spite of all that,’ 
said Boris. ‘The lives of millions, the fate of 
nations, really could depend on just such 
childish tricks. This job of ours Ls more serious 
than discovering nuclear secrets, after all. 
Nuclear secrets are known to everyone. Be¬ 
sides, nuclear secrets help no one and may 
harm many. But we really need this IJnalim 
for the future welfare of our people. I am fully 
and whole-heartedly with our [xiople and with 
our bosses in this, Arkady. 

Arkady went on eating his fish and chips 
in thoughtful silence. 

'But it is a comedy, too, at the same time,’ 
Boris continued. ‘Everything is comedy. People 
standing at a work-bench, performing the same 
jerking movement a thousand times a day and 
making a living by it; sinful and erratic people, 
pompous and self-seeking people, sitting in 
judgement over decent ones; ignorant chaps 
trying to teach even more ignorant chaps things 
they don’t understand and receiving high 
rewards for their pointless efforts, performed in 
bad faith ; men sitting in little tin boxes, driving 
around to their ridiculous futile destinations, 
with serious faces. Politicians shouting "Long 
Live Freedom !’’ and enslaving millions; other 
politicians shouting “Down with Exploitation! 
Long Live Socialism !’’ and mucking up the 
lives of other millions — exploiting them wito 
old-fashioned capitalist tricks. People — noble- 
hearted fools — dying for causes, their sacrifices 
being abused, distorted, forgotten or — worse 
still — taken advantage of by people they 
loathed all their lives. I could go on, Arkady, 
but I won’t. Life is a joke and not a particularly 
good one.’ 


18 ‘You've gone mad.’ 
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Guess what ? Good ol’ Mum- 
taz is in town. And mighty 
change — for the better. 
Slimmed down to beanpole- 
size and looking fairer than 
ever. She has acquired a 
new, Afro-Gujaiati accent to 
her already phoota-hua 
English ! But in looks, she 
is moie gorgeous than any 
of oiii- gals down here. She 
came to Bombay on her way 
]>ack from United States, 
wh('re she and her husband 
Mayur were having an 
extended honeymoon. Mayur 
has .since gone to Beirut 
and will be joining her, to 
lake her back to their 
London home. And has she 
changed ! She told me her 
in-laws had strictly forbid¬ 
den her from meeting any 
presswallas — in fact she 
wondered how 1 found out 
she was here. She has lost 
h('r old friendliness and 
"hindas” behaviour. 

And 1 am not the only one 
to notice this change. Rajesh 
and Dimple, when they were 
in l,ondon, it seems, called 
her uj) and .she was maha- 
cold to them. Not only did 
she not invite them to her 
palatial home but .she didn’t 
even offer them a drink. 
Hajesh's grouse :—Mumtaz 
nev{>r accorded them any 
hosjntality when they had 
come to her "home-town” 
(London). Mumtaz’s grouse: 
— It was Dimple who rang 
her up to tell her that they 
were there. . . her relation- 
.ship, she said, was with 
Raje.sh, not Dimple ! Were 
his hands full of "mehndi ?” 
she fumed at Dimple back 
in Bombay. Dimple, sore at 
this crack said, the trouble 
with Mumu was that she 
only liked men ! 


Prarnod Chakravarty and his 
unit, who had been threat¬ 
ening to leave for their 
foreign location of “Barood” 
did actually leave for a 
month-long schedule. Chintu, 
the film’s hero was accom¬ 
panied by chief chamcl^, 
Ghanshyam, a pint-sized 
court-jester type, whose 
main job it is to make Chintu 
laugh, by mimicking folks 
and animals and handing 
out his fags and matches 
and the like. He is his per¬ 
sonal aide-camp and his Man 
Friday. Ghanshyam, going 
abroad for the first time, got 
a briefing as to how to be- 
22 have, when once there and 


how to travel abroad. 

Heard of Shatru once again, 
after a long time. He had 
hLs .shooting with Raj 
Kapoor in Roop Tara 
Studios. The film, produced 
by Shatru’s secretary, Pawan 
Kumar, seems like a Rajesh 
Khanna camp gimmick. 
Rajesh made “Roti” a big- 
budget film with an off-beat 
theme for his uncle and ex¬ 
secretary and another man 
in partnership and called 
the concern after his home, 
“Aashirwad” pictures. Shatm 
has called his secretary’s 
film “Khan-Dost” and the 
banner after his home, 
“Ramayan.” And getting 
close to Raj Kapoor is an¬ 
other gimmick, which Rajesh 
had tried when he had 
suffered a setback — so dear 
Shatru, or “Sonoo” as they 
call him, is doing the same ! 

Rajesh Khanna threw a 
party for a get-together of 
the press folks. Strictly 
press. This is the second 
time in four months that 
Rajesh has called the press. 
A thing which Anju would 
never let him do. Said he 
had nothing to announce, 
but that he keeps so busy, 
working double-shifts day 
and night, that he never gets 
any time to give to the press 
(which he thinks is still 
hungering for him). When 
he announced this party, he 
kept telling everyone how 
sure he was that everyone 
anticipated an announce¬ 
ment extraordinary from him 
— either that Dimple and 
he would be starring in a 
film or that she was starl¬ 
ing her career. As it turned 
out, it was a tame affair and 
he really just wanted to meet 
journalists. 


One hero who is recom¬ 
mending Reena Roy a lot 
these days, is Sunil Dutt. 
And to each of his new pro¬ 
ducers. He has cut Anju 
Mahendroo out of most of 
these films, to put Reena in, 
or so Anju was complain¬ 
ing to a friend. Otherwise, 
Sunil Dutt is very sweet to 
her face, praising her and 

saying that she was the 
saving grace of the film 
“Premshastra” and how nice 
she looks, etc and then he 
goes off and cuts her out of 
his films, sh^ gru mbles 1 


Goldie, “Vijay” Anand threw 
a party to celebrate the 
launching of his film (un¬ 
titled yet) starring a new, 
young pair — Premnath’s 

B .son, Junior, and the 
ite girl, Loveleen. 
Goldie stood at the entrance 
smiling benevolently in his 
russet-pink silk kurta and 
lungi and his rudraksha 
with the pendant of Bhag- 
wan Rajneesh. Junior, was 
Goldie’s as.sistant in direc¬ 
tion, for more than a year, 
quirtly working like any 
studio-hand, I have often 
seen him go to give short- 
ready calls to artistes on the 
sets of Goldie’s filths. And 
there he was, at the party, 
trim, well-dressed and look¬ 
ing far from a studio-hand. 
So I asked him, how come 
this change of line ? He 
smiled (a lot like Premnath 
senior), and said he always 
knew he would take up act¬ 
ing and was only biding his 
time till he got a break. He 
got it through his Guruji 
Goldie. 



Parveen Babi, to this day, 
says she doesn’t know how 
she made her name and 
fame. She said she had this 
ordinary meeting with 
Ishara,* where he asked her 
to do his film, “Charitra”. 
She did it and went to sleep 
— The next morning, there 
were ten producers waiting 
for her to get im and sign 
their film! ^me kind 
Cinderella eh ? Without the 
fairy godmother; and Danny 

4ci ^ 



One can look sexy even fully clothed 


‘T’ve had no great ambitions of becoming 
in actress. But once I’m here 1 mean to 
itay and fight for it,” said Vani flanpathy 
[f you’ve seen (or hoard of) a film called 
Pyasi Nadi’, you’ll know who Vani is. 
Vfever mind if the film flopped so badly 
is to prompt its leading man Vikram to 
:ell me, “Such a flop. The whole bltxxly 
ship sank. I was the lone sur\dvor.” 

However, when Vani talks, it sounds 
like ahe is the lone survivor. “Of course 
I felt bad when the film failed to click. 
Because one expects or at least wants the 
first release to be successful. 

“But my film ran for eight weeks. I’ve 
seen films with Radha Saluja and others 
running for less than three days ! My 
eight-week run is heartening when I 
think of the.se films w'hich’ve fared much 
more miserably than ‘Pyasi Nadi’.” (In 
spite of all this, when I told Vani that I 
hadn’t seen ‘Pyasi Nadi’, her in.stant re¬ 
action was, “Good for you !”) 

According to Vani, strolling into films 
without formal training in acting Lsn't a 
handicap. “In ‘Pya.si Nadi’ I found that 
Vikram who is from the Institute had to 
be directed ju.st as much as I.” If you 
ask me that’s no excuse because ‘I’yasi 
Nadi’ IS no standard to go by ! After all 
Vani henself admitted that the makers 
had taken no trouble to polish th film. 
“My next film ‘Andhera’ with Sameer in 
the male lead i.s a much better film. It’s 


C'ertainly well made anlike ‘Pyasi Nadi’, 

While Vani's first film didn't do good 
biz. and she signed films like ‘Andhera’, 
Hema Mahni’s mother entered the 
.scene and almost took Vani under her 
wing. Two films (one with Hema and 
Dharam) were planned by Hema’s mother 
and it looked like Vani was making it at 
long last. 

But from out of the blue we were flood¬ 
ed with news of Vani being shunted out 
of Hema’s films because Vani’s parents 
had reportedly incurred the wrath of the 
Dream Girl’s mama by going around tell¬ 
ing all and sundry that Vani in her first 
film was a hundred times better than Hema 
in ‘Sapnon Ka Saudagar’! 

“Utter mbbish ! Firstly my parents 
have never opened their mouths about 
Hema. They don’t interfere in my Ccireer 
at all.” (To such an extent that Vani 
doesn’t want her dad to speak to her 
‘Andhera’ producers for the cash — about 
Rs. 30,000 — owing to her.) Ba«‘.k to 
Hema, “Thankfully Hema’s mother is 
used to rumours and knows how to 
ignore them. It was she who rang us up 
and told us about these reports, adding 
that we should get used to them and learn 
not to listen to them.” 

In short it m^ans that Vani is still very 
much there in Hema’s camp, doing a 
parallel role in the Dharam-Hema starrer, 
^Dream Girl’. “Hema’s mother wanted to 
do one film at a time. That's why the 
second venture with me in the lead is in 
cold storage, only for the present.” 

Meanwhile, ‘Andhera’ awaits release. 
And Vani takes time off to go to Madras 


for a Tamil film. “It’s so funny. The 
people there gave me a bra and pantie for 
a cabaret scene. I told them that one can 
look .sexy even fully clothed !” The two 
worlds of Hindi films and Tamil films are 
.so different that once Vani was even told 
that her eyebrows were too thin and to 
please pencil it I 

But regional film.s are still among her 
favourites with a Malayalam a.ssignment 
in the offing. “I was offered one m Telugu 
too. But 1 quickly turned it down be¬ 
cause I can’t .speak the language for 
nuts !” 

An exciting i.r-..j'-ct under discussion is 
a film based 'n the brxik ‘The Final 
Diagno.sis’, ti; be made in Hindi and 
English, with Raaj Kumar, Shashi Kapoor, 
Simi (all tentative) and Vani. The charac¬ 
ter of Vivien (the young nurse who lo.ses 
her leg) is to be portrayed by Vani. 11 
the proposed xirojec't does go on the floors 
with a cast as hand-picked as this, Vani 
cannot hope for a better break-in the Hindi 
and international film scene. 

Another good film which had Varii in 
the lead opposite Ajay iParikshat) Saha i 
is a F.P’.C. financed one. Unforturutciy 
both Vani and Ajay have stefiped out of the 
film. “I must first establish myself in 
the commercial cinema before tiying art 
films.” 

Before she even dreamt she’d make it 
to films one day, Vani became an acknow¬ 
ledged dancer. These days she’s said to 
be one of the highest fiaid (excluding 
Hema whose star value fetches her an 
exhorbitant .sum) dancer.s. Unfortunately 
the moment a classical dancer sleji.v into 
films, her name gets branded. P’or 
instance, the last time Vani hari a dame 
performance, the balconv audience yelled 
out for a film dance 1 Tlie same is (he case 
with Hema and Vvj’antiinala < in her hey¬ 
day ). 

All this probably account.s for the sober 
and far-from-bol<l approach Vani has to¬ 
wards her career and her inter\iew.s ! “A 
bold scene or a bold statement wouldn’t 
be tolerated in the classical dance world.” 

Reverting back to film.s. Vani says she’s 
not scared or even ajiprehensive about a 
parallel role in ‘Dream Girl’. Never mind 
if top stars like Hema and Dharam are 
around to hob the limelight! “I know I’ll 
do well in it,” Vani told me staunchly. 
As a per.son I don't know' much of Vani. 
She strikes me as a terribly ambitious 
jierson who’ll leav'e no .stone unturned to 
reach the toj), though of course she also 
seems to be the kind to .steer clear from 
the dubious methods resorted to by new¬ 
comers today.. . 

With a figure like Zeenat Aman (same 
height too), w'ith first class dancing 
talents and with assignments that sound 
exciting, maybe Vani will make it to the 
top soon. 

But then I’m forgetting that the only 
important ingredient the.se days for instant 
stardom is tons and tons of luck ! 

N. BHARATHI. 
















week 





holidays ai 



ARIES (March 21 — April 20) Sleep over 
decisions if you have been thinking of 
changing your present job now. Business¬ 
men, pleasant surprise will help set a better 
trend in your affairs. Professionals I support from associates 
may be expected. Artistes I more popularity and income for 
you. Ladies and giris! you wili travei. Bachelors I good time 
for holidays and romance. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You will 
make great headway this week. In service, 
a gain of some kind through your friend is 
indicated. Professionals I you are due for 
promotion. Artistes! you may have to regret being influenced 
against someone who is very much attached to you. Girls and 
bachelors! developments on the romantic scene will bring 
happiness. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June KO) Your prosperity 
may make your friends jealous. In service, 
special incentive is assured. Businessmen I 
finance prospects better. Artistes I schedul¬ 
ed engagements may make you tired. Professionals I a good 
week for carrying out ideas which you have in mind. Girls 
and bachelors! beloved one may be in a complaining mood. 
You are to attend certain social ceremony. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Expenditure 
for sheer enjoyment Indicated. Business¬ 
men, postpone heavy investment upto 
Thursday Friday. In service, you are likely 
to incur displeasure of your superiors on Tuesday. Industrial¬ 
ists ! hasty decision may land you in trouble. Artistes! the 
week opens on a bright note for you. Professionals I better¬ 
ment in all aspects may be expected. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) An auspicious 
event of your life on 23rd or 24th. Pattern 
of your life is going to change, for the 
better. Professionals I delays and setbacks 
for you. Artistes ! pleasing engagements will mark the mid¬ 
week. In service, seniors and well-wishers will come to your 
aid. Bachelors and girls! marriage bell is ringing. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Many 
opportunities to enhance your position will 
come to you this week. You will be able 
to resolve your financial problem. No need 
for despondency in professional work. Brisk business in 
speculative deals indicated. Ladies I desired develtipments 
will put a song in your heart. Bachelors and girls! new 
romance in the horizon. 





LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Mid¬ 
week is good for socialising and auspicious 
work. Association with old friends and 
cheering atmosphere in domestic circle will 
make you happy. In service, you may expect an encouraging 
offer. Professionals I you will be preoccupied with import¬ 
ant changes. Businessmen and industrialists I certain intricate 
official problem you may have to solve. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Mental worries and physical ailment indi¬ 

cated. Though heavy expenses owing to 
social obligations are there, yet the finan¬ 
cial position will remain stable. Professionals I recognition 
indicated. Artistes I new hope for you. In service, work load 
will increase. Travel indicated for married persons. Girls I 
settle now your personal problems. 





SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
Take care of your health. In service, a 
wSf^ colleague may be a source of danger. 

* Businessmen, good tide will be experienced 

from Wednesday. Artistes 1 travel indicated to a hilly place. 
Ladles I delay in finalising your programme should be avoided. 
Musicians! an excellent time for concentrated effort. Bachel¬ 
ors I face problems with courage. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
A trip to a place of scenic beauty may 
materialise. The week opens with a boost 
to your finance. The week-end may pin¬ 
point a change. You are likely to benefit through highly 
placed friends or patrons. Businessmen I necessary money 
will beforthcoming. Ladles I a surprise gift from your friend 
indicated. - Bachelors I go ahead with marriage plans 

AQUARIUS (jfiHMty 20 — February 19) 
'.Something to celebrate this week for un- 
ntjg? married girls. All hurdles on your way wil 
go. Increase in social status beyonc 
expectations Indicated. It married, your wife will be a sourcf 
of family happiness. Ladies I good news may kindle you 
aspiration. Professionals I recognition assured. Businessmen 
tax-problem may snatch your mental peace. 


PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Mentally 
you will be in top form this week. Service 
conditions, professiorral status and social 
position — all these factors Indicate lime¬ 
light for you. An auspicious event may take place In domestle 
circle. Finance is powerfully aspected and you may expect 
extra pocket money from some source. Bachelors and girls I 
unusually good time for love and romance. 
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The turntable; Four speeds 
instead of the conventional 
three. Tubular arm designed 


We've been making music 
for over 70 years. So when 
it comes to music 


thought in mind... to give 
you better value for your 
money than ever before. 


to ensure perfect tracking. 
Sleek and modern moulded 
plastic deck. 


reproducing systems, we 
understand. Better than 
anyone else. 

And we know that just 
because you want an 
'economy' stereo system, you 
don't have to compromise 
on big-stereo features. 

We designed the HMV 
Stereo 666 with just that 


UNTAS.HMV. S. I-I40(RI) 


HMV 


The amplifier : 12 Watts 
music power. An exclusive 
Visual Balancing Device 
so you can see music 
perfectly balanced between 
both channels. A special 
feature that retains brilliance 
and depth of music even 
at low listening levels. 
Separate inputs for tuner 
and tape recorder, separate 
controls for bass and treble. 


The speakers: Giant 
155 mm. speakers in each 
enclosure—heaviest and 
largest in their range. 
Together, the HMV Stereo 666 
combines good looks with 
great sound at a sensible 
price. So before you spend 
youi hard earned money 
on an 'economy' stereo 
system, listen to the 
HMV Stereo 666. 



His Master's Voice 

—THE FIRST NAME IN SOUND FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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A fog of mystification and elaborate security hides the activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, with its world-wide network of secret 
agents and allies. Originally formed with the respectable purpose of 
ensuring that the Government was better informed, it has become a 
clandestine operational tool of the United States Presidency, organising 
undercover intervention in the internal politics of foreign countries. 

Now the facts have been revealed for the first time by an ex-CIA 
man, VICTOR MARCHETTI, who in 14 years rose to a top-level job, 
working in the office of the Director. In collaboration with JOHN D. 
MARKS, a former intelligence agent in the State Department, he 
resolved to break the wall of silence around the Agency. 

Backed by the Government, the CIA tried to kill their book before 
it was written, then held up publication for nearly a year. Under a legal 
ruling, it ordered the deletion of 339 passages. The authors and pub¬ 
lishers (one of the biggest in America) fought back in the courts, won 
the reinstatement of 171 passages (including those published below in 
ITALICS ) and defeated the CIA and the Government by publishing 
the book, leaving blank spaces (identified here as * * •) where the 
text is still censored. 

Our opening extract from this book—the first in American history 
subjected to prior Government censorship—describes how successive 
Presidents used the CIA and lied for it. 

-THERE exists in the United States today a 

powerful and dangerous secret cult — the cult 
of intelligence. 

Its holy men are the clandestine profes¬ 
sionals of the Central Intelligence Agency. Its 
patrons and protectors are the highest officials 
of the Federal Government. The Agency’s 
methods and assets are a resource that come 
with the office of the Presidency. Richard Nixon 
and Secretary' of State Kissinger used them to 
the full. 

The purpose of tlie cult is to further the 
foreign policies of the US Government by 
covert and usually illegal means. Traditionally, 
the cult’s hope has been to foster a world order 
in which America would reign supreme, the 
unchallenged international leader. 'Today, how¬ 
ever, the dream stands tarnished by time and 
frequent failures. Thus, the cult objectives 
are now less grandiose, but no less disturbing. 
Its world wide war against Communism has to 
some extent been reduced to a covert struggle 
^ to maintain a self-serving stability in the Thii^ 
World, using whatever clandestine methods 
are available. 

The CIA is the primary instrument of the 
cult of intelligence. It engages in espionage 
*^5 and counter-espionage, in propaganda and the 
deliberate circulation of false information, in 
psychological warfare and paramilitary activi¬ 
ties. It penetrates and manipulates private 
4 institutions, and creates its own commercial 
^ organisations (called ‘proprietaries’). It recruits 
agents and mercenaries; it bribes and black¬ 
mails foreign officials to carry out its unsavoury 
tasks. It does whatever is required to achieve 
its goals, without any consideration of the 
ethics involved or the moral consequences of 
its actions. As the secret action arm of 
American foreign policy, the CIA’s ai(Kt potent 
weapon is its covert intervention in the internal 
affaurs of countries the US Government wishes 
to control or influence. 








Howard Hunt: Watergate burglar. 

Members of the cult of intelligence, includ¬ 
ing Presidents- (who are always aware of, 
generally approve of and often actually initiate 
the CIA’s major undertakings), have lied to 
protect the CIA and hide their own respons¬ 
ibility for its operations. The Eisenhower 
Administration lied about the CIA’s support of 
the unsuccessful rebellion in Indonesia in 1958, 
and Francis Gary Powers’s 1960 U.2 mission. 
The Kennedy Administration lied about the 
CIA’s role in the abortive invasion of Cuba in 
1961, admitting its involvement only after the 
operation has failed disastrously. The Johnson 
Administration lied about all of the CIA’s com¬ 
mitments in Vietnam and Laos. And the Nixon 
Administration publicly lied about the Agency’s 
attempt to fix the Chilean election in 1970. 

The justifications for the ’right to lie’ is 
that secrecy in covert operations is necessary to 
prevent US policies and actions from coming to 
the attention of the ‘enemy’ — or, in the parlance 
of the clandestine trade, ‘the opposition’. None 
the less, in many instances the opposition 
knows exactly what covert operations are 
being targeted against it. The U.2 overflights 
and, later, those of the photographic satellites 
were, and are, as well known to the Soviets 
and the Chinese as Soviet overhead reconnais¬ 
sance of the US is to the CIA. 

Prom 1952 to 1964, at the height of the 
Cold War, the Soviet KGB electronically inter¬ 
cepted even the most secret messages rout^ 
through the code room of the US Embassy in 
Moscow. This breach in secrecy, however, 
apparently caused little damage to US national 
security, nor did the Soviet Government collai>se 
because the CIA had for years secretly inter¬ 
cepted the private conversations of the top 
Russian leaders as they talked over their 
limouisine radio-telephones. Both sides knew 
more than enough to cancel out the effect of 
any leak. .The fact is that, in the US, secrecy 
and deception in intelligence operations are as 
much to keep Congress and the public from 
6 learning what their Government is doing as to 


shield those activities from the opposition. 

A good part of the CIA’s power position is 
dependent upon its careful mythologising and 
glorification of tlie exploits of the clandestine 
profession. Like most myths, the intrigues and 
successes of the CIA over the years have been 
more imaginary than real. What is real, unfor¬ 
tunately, is the willingness of both the public 
and adherents of the cult to believe the fictions. 

In the field of classical espionage, the 
CIA’s Clandestine Services have been singularly 
unsuccessful in their attempts to penetrate or 
spy on the major targets. 'The Peiikovsky case 
in the early 1960s, the only espionage operation 
against the Soviets that the Agency can point to 
with pride, was a fortuitous windfall which 
British Intelligence made possible for the CIA. 

In the beginning, Penkovsky was not a 
CIA spy. He worked for British Intelligence. 
He had tried to join the CIA in Turkey, but had 
been turned down, mainly because the Soviet 
Bloc Division of the Clandestine Sendees urns 
overly careful not to be taken in by KGB double 
agents, in the period following the Burgess- 
Maclean catastrophe. 

The loudly heralded Berlin tunnel opera¬ 
tion of the mid-1950s — actually a huge tele¬ 
phone wiretap — produced literally tons of 
trivia and gossip, but provided little in the way 
of high-grade secret information that could hie 
used by the Agency’s Intelligence analysts. The 
operation’s true value was the embarrassment 
it caused the KGB and the favourable publicity 
it generated for the CIA. Against China, there 
have been no agent-related espionage successes 
whatever. 

Fortunately for the US, however, the CIA’s 
technical experts, working with their counter¬ 
arts in the Pentagon and in the private sector, 
ave been able over the years to develop a wide 
array of electronic methods for collecting much 
useful information on the USSR and China. 
From these collection systems, supplemented 
by material accumulated through diplomatic 
channels and open sources, the analysts on the 
CIA and elsewhere in the intelligence com¬ 
munity have been able to keep abreast of 
developments within the Communist Powers. 

There can be no doubt that the gathering 
of intelligence is a necessary function of 
modern government. Without an effective pro¬ 
gramme to collect information and to analyse 
the capabilities and possible intentions of other 
major Powers, the US could neither have con¬ 
fidently negotiated nor now abide by the SAL'T 
agreements, or achieve any measure of true 
detente with its international rivals. 

The issue at hand is a simple one of pur¬ 
pose. Should the CIA function in the way it 
was originally intended to — as a co-ordinating 
agency responsible for gathering, evaluating, 
and preparing foreign intelligence for use by 
(Jovernment policy makers — or should it be 
permitted to function, as it has done over the 
years, as an operational arm, a secret instrument 
of the Presidency? 

The extreme secrecy in which the CIA 
works increases the chances that a President 
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will call it into action. He does not have to 
justify the Agency's activities to Congress, the 
Press, or the American jieople so, barring pre¬ 
mature disclosure, there is no institutional force 
within the US to stop him from doing what he 

w'ants. __ 

CIA AND CYPRUS 


VICTOR MARCHETTI adds ; 

The Greek background to the Cypriot disaster pre¬ 
sents one more reason why the CIA's policies and 
practices shouid be more lightly controlled by the United 
-States Congress. 

The seeds of the disaster were sown in Greece almost 
a decade ago, when the clandestine agency encouraged 
King Constantine’s effort to thwart the political reforms 
of Leftist Premier Papandreou — reportedly a former CIA 
agent Within two years, a military junta took control of 
the country If the CIA did not actively abet the coup 
d'etat, it undoubtedly collaborated with the junta afterward 
— despite official denials by Washington. 

By then, the CIA's operational imperative, replacing 
its threadbare 'to keep the world free for democracy,’ had 
become 'to maintain stability.’ Thus, a repressive dictator¬ 
ship in Greece was preferable to a democratically elected, 
Left-leaning Government. 

Athens was also a large CIA station, from which 
operations could be supported and launched against other 
targets in the Middle East. 

Eventually, the crude methods of the junta became 
a liability even to the CIA and the US Government. The 
Agency quietly began to disengage, apparently transferring 
certain operational assets to Iran — a safer station, now 
overseen by former CIA Director, Ambassador Richard 
Helms. There would, of course, be no trouble with the 
Shah, The CIA had restored him to his throne earlier by 
overthrowing Premier Mussadiq. 

On Cyprus, meanwhile, Nicos Sampson moved — 
with the approval of the junta — to oust Archbishop 
Makarios. Allegedly, the CIA had 10 days' warning of the 
coup but chose to do nothing about it. Official Washington 
sources now claim the threatened parties were forewarned. 
Perhaps. __ 

For example, after Salvador Allende had 
been elected President of Chile in 1970, Tresi- 
dent Nixon was asked at a press conference 
S why the US was willing to intervene militarily 


in Vietnam to prevent a Communist takeover, 
but would not do the same thing in Chile to 
prevent a Marxist from taking power. 

He replied that ‘for the United States to 
have intervened in a free election and to have 
turned it around, I think, would have had reper¬ 
cussions all around Latin America that would 
have been far worse than what happened in 
Chile.’ 

The President failed to mention that he had 
approved * ♦ * ♦ • 

but by keeping his action secret, he was able 

to avoid the ‘adverse political reaction’ he fear¬ 
ed. If there had been no CIA to do the job 
covertly, the US Government almost certainly 
would not have tried to involve itself in the 
Chilean elections, since it was obviously not 
willing to own up to its actions. 

Almost three years to the day after 
Allende’s election, he was overthrown and 
killed in a bloody coup d'etat carried out by the 
combined action of the Chilean armed services 
and national police. His Marxist Government 
was replaced by a military junta. What role 
American business or the CIA may have played 
in the coup is not publicly known, and may 
never be. But CIA Director William Colby 
admitted in secret testimony before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the Agency 
had ‘penetrated’ all of Chile’s major political 
parties; and that it had secretly furnished 
‘some assistance’ to certain Chilean groups. 

Even if the CIA did not intervene directly 
in the final putsch, the US Government as a 
whole did take a series of actions designed to 
undercut the Allende regime. Henry Kissinger 
set the tone at a background press conference 
in September 1970, when he .said that Allende’s 
Marxist regime would contaminate Argentina, 
Bolivia and Peru — a stretch of the geo¬ 
political imagination reminiscent of the South- 
East Asian domino theory. Another measure 
of the White House attitude — and an indica¬ 
tion of the methods it was willing to use — 
was the burgling of the Chilean Embassy in 
Washington in May 1972 by some of the same 
men who the next month staged the break-in 
at the Watergate. And the US admitt^ly 
worked to weaken the Allende Government by 
cutting off most economic aid. 

Henry Kissinger has dismissed speculation 
that the CIA helped along this economic col¬ 
lapse and then engineered Allende’s downfall, 
privately he has said that the secret agency 
wasn’t competent to manage an operation as 
difficult as the Chilean coup. Kissinger had 
already been supervising the CIA’s most secret 
operations for more than four years when he 
made this disparaging remark. Whether he 
was telling the truth about the CIA’s non¬ 
involvement in Chile or was simply lying 
(called ‘plausible denial’), he along with the 
President would have made the crucial deci¬ 
sions on the Chilean situation. 

THE failure of traditional espionage against 
the principal ‘opposition,’ the Soviet Union, 
meant that the emphasis within the CIA's 
Clandestine Services shifted toward the Third 
World. This change reflected to a certain 
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extent a bureaucratic need as a secret agency 
to find areas where it could be successful. 
More importantly, tfie shift came as a result 
of a hardened determination that the US would 
protect the ri'st of the world from Communism. 
Iteferring to CIA coups in Tran and Gautemala, 
Allen Dulles, who was Director during the Cold 
War iieriod, wroti' : ‘Where there begins to be 
evidence that a country is slipping and Com¬ 
munist takeover is thi'eatened . . .we can’t 
wait for an engraved invitation to come and 
give aid ’ 

The Agency’s shift towards covert action was 
(|uite obvious to young officers taking opera¬ 
tional training during the mid-1950s at 'The 
Farm,' the CIA's West Point, located near 
Williamsburg, Virgina, and operated under 
the coi'er of a vuliiary base called Camp Peary. 
Most of the methods and techniques taught 
there at that time applied to covert action 
rather than traditional espionage, and to a 
great extent training was oriented toward such 
paramilitary activities as infiltration exfiltra¬ 
tion, demolitions and night-time parachute 
jumps. 

The Third World countries, underdeveloped 
and often corrupt, offered far more tempting 
targets for covert action than those in Europe. 
Relatively .small sums of money, whether 
delivered directly to local forces or deposited 
(for their leaders) in Swiss bank accounts, can 
have an almost magical effect in changing 
volatile political loyalties. 

The CIA’s early operations in Asia met 
with mixed sui;cess. Attempts to develop resist¬ 
ance movements in China in the 1950s accora- 
])lished nothing more than the capture of 
Agency officers John Downev and Richard 
Fectc'au — and death for the Nationalist Chinese 
agents they were trying to plant. Mainland 
China was not fertile territory for Agency 
njierations. 

But there Were successes elsewhere. The 
Huk insurgency in the Phillipines was put down 
with help from the CTA, who played upon local 
10 superstitions about vampires. The last member 


of a rebel patrol would be ambushed, his neck 
punctured vampire-fashion with two holes, and 
the corpse drained of blood before it was thrown 
back on the trail. The rebels, as superstitious 
as any other Filipinos, fled the region. 

Agency-supported Nationalist Chinese 
troops in Burma (when not engaged in their 
principal pastime of trafficking in opium) were 
induced to conduct occasional raids into the 
hinterland of Communist China. In South Viete 
nam the CIA, in the person of Colonel Edward 
Lansdale (the original of Graham Greene’s ‘The 
Quiet American’), played a Targe part in prop¬ 
ping up the Diem regime — and this was con¬ 
sidered by the Agency to be a major accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Such gains in Southeast Asia were offset by 
some notable failures, particularly the Agency’s 
failure to overthrow President Sukarno of 
Indonesia in 195H. 

Contrary to denials by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of States Dulles, the CIA gave 
direct assistance to rebel groups on the island 
of Sumatra. Agency B-26s even carried out 
bombing missions in support of the insurgents. 
On 18 May 1958, the Indonesians shot down one 
of Agency's B-26 bombers, flown by Allen 
Pope. 

Although US Government officials claimed 
that Pope was 'a soldier of fortune,’ he was, in 
fact, an employee of a CIA-owned proprietary 
company. Civil Air Transport. 

The Agency also tecame deeply involved in 
the chaotic struggle which broke out in the 
Congo in the early 1960s, Clandestine Services 
operators regularly bought and sold Congolese 
politicians, and the Agency .supplied money and 
arms to the supporters of Cyril Adoula and 
Joseph Mobutu. By 1964, the CIA had imported 
its own mercenaries into the Congo, and the 
Agency’s B-26 bombers, flown by Cuban exile 
pilots — many of whom were Bay of Pigs 
veterans — carried out regular missions against 
insurgent groups. 

During these years, the CIA and its Special 
Operations Divisions were becoming increasingly 

preoccupied with Southeast Asia. In Loas, 
Agency operators organised a private army of 
more than 30,000 men and built an impressive 
string of bases throughout the countiy. A 
few of these bases were used as jumping-off 
points to send guerrilla raiding parties into North 
Vietnam and China. 

' The CIA viewed the secret war in Laos 
much more favourably than the huge military 
struggle that eventually developed in Vietnam. 
The Laos fighting was not visible to the 
American public or the world. In fact, the 
Laotian war had been going for years before 
the US Congress even became aware of it. 

The CIA was in complete control in Laos, 
but at no time were more than 40 or 50 opera¬ 
tions officers required to direct the paramilitary 
effort. The ground fighting was handled by 
hundreds of Agency contract personnel and 
more than 30,000 Lao tribesmen, whom the CIA 
from time to time secretly decorated with 
‘intelligence’ medals, 
to be continued 



INTRODUCING 

THE 

FIVE-DAY WEEK 
BY 


Peter 


Rsmember Monday's biuts? 

Chase them away. 

CROSS YOUR HEART* 
and say it will be a beautiful day 
It's got to be. In that fabulous 
Peter Pan bra. Lovely lace. 

With a hint of fibrefill. 

Also in cotton. 
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A resolution for Wednesday... 

make it short and sweet. With the 
CHOU BRA.* Knows its place even 
behind the briefest cholis In 
delicate lace and sheer nylon. 


If it's Tuesday, it must be... 

COTTOLINA Of course The only way 
to stay cool and unruffled, 

1007o cotton. 

Superfine. Supersoft. And pretty cool! 




Thursday... i 
what a beautiful day... 

for SNOWFLAKE * Nylon lace. 
Subtly contoured, if you need it. Just 1 
you, if you don’t. In pastel colours. 







Girl Friday! 

What a girl! ENCHANTRESS.*( 
Peter Pan's alluring B-way creation.! 
Wear it any way. Keep looking 
beautiful. In white and black. 


What about the week-end? You may 
i decide it's never on a Sunday, Or make 
it a Saturday date with any of your 
favourites. Frankly, it’s up to you! 




nothing adorns a woman more 

* IV/fA matching hriefs 

® Hegisiereit Ttaiematk Ch3iiia-PP-65 




in 
our 

fashion 

burlington's of Calcutta are alive 
and popular as ever before, and 
continuing to set the trend in 
men's fashions, from keeping up 
with the purist aspects of haute 
couture In the west like lapel 
sizes and trouser shapes, to the 
irendier dimensions of 
designing a wide range of shirts 
and jackets, everything, that is, 
short of a mirzai! from this 
vast range, what can university 
topper Shashi tharoor choose, 
without loosing his identity of a 
successful debater, actor, writer, 
best undergrad of delhi u. and 
president of si. Stephen’s college 
; union ? 

(1) this starkly simple safari shirt, 
' for one, worn with broad striped 
trousers, to impress the boys. 

. (2) to be university heart-throb, 
he finds It more discerning to 
I try on this wide-lapelled raw silk 
I Jacket that comes halfway down 
i to his knees worn with a wide 
( cravat In nratchlng colours, 
f (3) this sleeveless velvet jacket 
gives you the freedom to dress 
I If up as you please; shashi 
I pleases lo imbue It with a 
I studied casualness, ending is It 
' does tat hush puppies. 
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This is the prayer in the 
hearts of all those who read 
The Economic Times. 

They are the decision¬ 
makers in the country. 

The Economic Times 
covers the whole gamut of 
economic, political and 
social events. It is the paper 
that reflects social changes. 

Brings you clear analyses 
of the political roots of 
economic developments. 

Critical studies on 
industries. 


Authoritative interpreta¬ 
tions of Government s 
policies. 

Investigative reporting 
in depth. 

Forthright editorials. 

Management studies 
and technology corner. 

Investment guide. 

And Art, Theatre and 
books. 

Get The Economic Times 
habit, it's the stepping 
stone to success. 


“Give us this dayow daily newspaper” 
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PART VIII GEORGE MIKES 


Boris disappeared into the depths of Fulham. 
Arkady followed him a few minutes later and 
waited for a taxi. Taxis are not too frequent in 
the Fkilham Road at midnight but they do come 
occasionally, mostly on their way bacjc from 
Wimbledon. Arkady was deep in thought and 
not at all impatient. 

‘Penny for your thoughts,’ he heard. 

It was Jean from the fish and chip shop — 
he and Boris had been its last customers before 
closing time. She was now made up for going 
home and that was really something. 

‘I’m waiting for a taxi. Do 3"ou want a lift ?' 

‘I live a long way off.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Arkady eyeing the tall, 
dark girl. ‘Or would you like to come to a dis¬ 
cotheque with me where we can have a drink 
and a dance?’ 

‘I don’t mind if I do.’ 

When eventually they reached Arkady's 
place, he threw him.self upon her with the 
ferocity and fury of floods and volcanoes com¬ 
bined. He gave no thought to Ivy or Oriana, to 
spinach or black bras; he made love furiously, 
passionately, savagely. 

‘You are a tiger,’ she whispered, not dis¬ 
pleased, and stretched out her hand to reach for 
her customaty, postcoital cigarette. 

But she lit no cigarette. Jean was Arkady’s 
first woman since he had left Russia and he was 
on top of her again, before she could even 
straighten her legs. 

In the morning, she was in no hurry to leave. 
Her job at the fish and chip bar did not start till 
the late afternoon. They had breakfast together, 
Ivan was either out, or else keeping discreetly 
in the background. 

‘When shall I see you again ?’ asked 
Arkady. 

‘Never.’ 

‘Never ?’ 

‘Never again.’ 

‘But why V I like 5'ou. I like you very much. 
I think you are lovely. Don’t you like me ?’ 

‘Quite. You’re not bad, not really. But 
there is a limit to everything.’ 

'Lirnit to what ?’ Arkady asked, astonished. 

‘I like it. I really do like it. I don’t mind 
it twice — 1 like it twice. I even kind of admire 
a man who can do it three times. Virility, that's 


what it is. But seven times ? — What do you 
think I am ?’ 

‘Let me explain, Jean —' 

‘There’s nothing to explain. It was seven 
times. I could hardly move; but I could still 
count. Seven times. 'What is it you call those 
guys in your country who get the medals and 
diplomas* and all that for working harder than 
anyone else ?’ 

‘Stakhanovites ?’ 

‘That’s it. Say it again.’ 

“Stakhanovites.’ 

‘Let me tell you: I want a boyfriend. Yes, 
I do want a boyfriend. But I don’t want a 
Stakhanovite fucker. No, thank you. Good-bye.’ 

And she walked out, for good. 
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‘1 mxjLst see you, darling,’ pleaded Arkady on 
the telephone. 

‘I have no time. We can meet for an early 
dinner,’ Oriana replied. 

‘No. I must see you long before that. Now. 
Even if it’s only for five minutes.’ 

Oriana hesitated, obviously not keen on the 
idea. 

‘Gurbanov, if you really insist on seeing me.. ’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ ^ 

‘... .then come to Perring’s Do-It-Yourself 
Funeral Parlour at 11.30.’ 

She gave him an address in St. John’s Wood, 
not far from the roundabout, and hung up. 

Arkady knew that all his asstK'iates — in 
London as well as Moscow — were desperate 
by now, and that they expected him to pull it 
off. It was almost impossible, and almost hope¬ 
less. 

As soon as he put the receiver down, he 
reported — according to the newly made 
regulations — his 11.30 appointment to Ivan, 
who phoned Boris, who informed Shevchenko, 
who, in turn, informed Orlovsky in the Kremlin. 

'The whole scheme sounded mad but ingen¬ 
ious. Black Monday had been looking even 
blacker in retrospect when, after Jean’s 
departure, Ivan had given him the message 
that he was to go to see Captain Susmmabev, 
at 9.15 precisely. Good God, Arkady thought. 
I’ve failed as a spy and they are shoving me 
back into that grim job as Illegal Support 
Officer. I can’t say they’re being unjust to me, 
he reflected, but it is nevertheless bloody de¬ 
pressing. Injustice is easy to bear; it is justice 
that really hurts. 

‘Our dear important friend,’ Su 5 aimabev 
greeted him slyly. He was envious of Arkady. 
He had no idea why he had been taken away 
from Illegal Support, nor what sort of job he 
was doing now, but did not want him to know 
that he did not know. Clearly the boy had 
been noticed, promoted, moved up. So he 
treated him with envy and jealousy mixed wito 
sham friendliness. He could not ask any ques¬ 
tions. Questions were anathema, besides ques¬ 
tions would give away the fact that he did not 
know. 

‘Comrade Captain,’ Arkady replied with cold 
courtesy, ‘I am reporting to you as instructed.’ 
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‘Yes,’ Suyumabev nodded. ‘Your friend is 
waiting for you.’ 

He indicated Arkady’s former room. Arkady 
entered. Hugo, the pseudo-Portuguese pseudo¬ 
waiter was sitting at his former desk. Hugo’s 
shot-away half-face looked even more nauseat¬ 
ing than before. ‘Is it really more disgusting,' 
Arkady wondered, ‘or does it make this impres¬ 
sion because I have not seen him for some time?' 
Hugo did not greet Arkady, did not even look 
at him, he just gave him his instructions in cool, 
sober and lucid terms. He was, obviously, a 
much better educated man than Arkady had 
suspected. Hugo gave him the instrument, too, 
explained how to use it, then concluded 
abruptly : ‘Go now. And don’t make a mess of 
it’ 

He did not even ask him if he had any ques¬ 
tions. He had told him everything, quite clearly, 
and (juestions were unnecessary. Arkady left in 
a very meditative mood. 

He was led through the parlour by a pretty, 
mini-skirted receptionist dressed in black, and 
shown into Uncle Harris’s private apartment. 
Oriana was alone with Fritz, in the elegant 
drawing-room. 

‘Thank you for letting me come, Oriana. 
Hallo Fritz,' .said Arkady. 

‘Well, what is it ?’ asked Oriana not sound¬ 
ing too friendly. 

Arkady put down his heavy briefcase on a 
coffee-table. 

‘It was a .sudden urge. You mean a great deal 
to me, Oriana.’ 

She did not reply. He was embarrassed and 
turned to Fritz. 

Hallo, Fritzy..Nice little doggy, Fritzy..’ 

Oriana frowned. 

‘I’m more than flattered by your unexpected 
declaration of love but you mu.st be nuts. Like 
mo.st Russians. In any case, this time and place 
are most unsuitable for romantic scenes. I think 
I’ve told you — if not. I’m telling you now — 
that I have a ’nfost important conference at 
3 o’clock. I have hardly any time to breathe and 
then you come along with' declarations of love ! 

. .. .Very well. If you wanted to see me, look at 
me, then go.’ 

‘Can we meet later today as you are so busy 
just now ?’ 

Oriana looked at him as if she were weigh¬ 
ing him up for the first time. 

‘Come here Fritzy.... nice doggy.... sweet 
little BYitz....’ 

‘Yes, we can,’ said Oriana. ‘Meet me at the 
bar of Hurlingham Club at six.’ 

‘Pity I haven’t got a nice piece of sausage 
or something for Fritzy,’ replied Arkady, wan¬ 
dering from the point somewhat. 

‘I am deeply touched by your sudden interest 
in Fritz,’ said Oriana. ‘If you are so keen on 
him, you can do me a favour. Take him out for 
a walk. Go to the little park over there and 
don’t come back until he has done his business. 
I’ve no time for him this morning. What a 
shame. Poor Fritz, he must feel awful. In the 
meantime, I can talk to Uncle Harris.’ 

18 Oriana handed over Fritz’s lead. Arkady 



picked up his briefcase. 

‘You can leave that here,’ said Oriana. 

‘I might as well take it.’ 

‘Full of important State secrets,’ she scoffed. 

‘Important trade secrets,’ Arkady corrected 
her and went out with Fritz. 

He could feel his pulses throbbing with 
excitement. This was the first piece of really 
good luck since he got his job in Moscow. It 
was almost incredible. The one creature he 
wanted to be left alone with was B'ritz, but he’d 
had no idea how to go about it. And now, like 
an answer to prayer, Oriana asked him — as a 
favour — to take Fritz out for a walk ! 

Wishing to ingratiate himself with the dog, 
he took the lead off the moment they were out¬ 
side the house. Away B>itz bolted at a speed 
far beyond any Arkady would have thought 
him capable of. He cha.sed after him but the 
race was lost before it started — it would have 
been hopeless even without the heavy briefcase. 
He ran, novertheIe.ss, his heart pounding with 
panic rather than exertion, in the direction in 
which PYitz had disappeared, and almo.st faint¬ 
ed with relief when he rounded a corner and 
saw the dog sniffing the base of a lamp-po.st. 

They reached the little park and Arkady 
began to play with the dog. He fondled him and 
talked to him in a friendly manner. Fritz enjoy¬ 
ed all this attention but was, after all, more 
interested in messages left by other dogs so 
Arkady — to ingratiate himself even more — 
took him for a tour of lamp-posts, stones, trees 
and bushes. Then they returned to the bench. 
Arkady sat down and looked round. There were 
not many people in the little park. 

Arkady opened his briefcase and took out a 
tin of dog-food. Near the top was the legend : 
Ballantyne’s puppy food. Best in the World. 
Recommended by Experts. Were these experts 
dog or human ? Arkady wondered. 

From his briefcase he then took out a tin- 
opener, some paper handkerchiefs and some 
salami, thinly sliced and packed in cellophane. 
Carefully he opened the tin. He struggled with 
the cellophane wrapping of the salami for a 
whole minute but triumphed in the end and 
succeeded in undoing it. He tore three slices of 
salami into bits (the fourth he gobbled up him¬ 
self) and mixed the sausage with the dog food, 
to make it even tastier and more irresistible. 
He then took out the tiny instrument Hugo had 
given him and added that as a further ingredient 
to Fritz’s snack. After which he carefully wiped 
all traces of dog-food and salami from his 
fingers. 

Fritz gobbled up the unexpected treat He 
swallowea the microphone with gusto. 

to b« continued 









khaas baat 

Neetu Singh, I am told, has become a headache for her producers 
because very often she practises the vanishing trick — no, not with 
Chintu, what with her mom always chaperoning her, but with the 
costumes supplied at the producer’s expense. The other day, I was 
seeing the rushes of “Rafoo Chakkar” at Rajkamal along with Chintu 
and Paintal, and in breezed Neetu straight from her sets, cooed with 
Chintu after the show was over with mum looking discreetly elsewhere 
and without bothering to head for the make-up room to change the 
dress, she zoomed her way to her car and disappeared. Wow. 


What has fused the friendship between SHOTGUN and ANIL 
DIIAWAN ? Only a couple of months back, they were the best of pals 
and now they shun each other like snake and mongoose. The reason, 
1 believe, in Shotgun’s reported refusal to start with Anil’s wife Rashmi, 
ever since “Ek Naari Do Roop”, the only flick they’ve done so far, 
flopped at the box-office. 


Poor p'jor Bobby boy Shailu is now in a dilemma. All because Kishore 
knocked him off with assignments to croon for Rishi in a couple of films. 
1 hear Rafi too lends his voice to Rishi in some of his flicks, much to 
the consternation of Shailu and he is naturally sore with Chintu for not 
insisting on his producers to utilise Shailu’s as his ghost-voice. 
However, Chintu squarely puts the blame on Shailu’s shoulders. “I’ll 
do all I can to boost his career as a singer, if only Shailu concentrated 
his attention on singing instead of drifting into the field of acting. He 
.should not think of having the cake and eating it too’’. Is Rishi afraid ? 


Thanks to the dictatorship of the ‘monopoly sisters’ Lata and A.sha, 
Vani Jairam is in exile as far as Hindi flicks are concerned. I’m told 
the sisters were very united atleast in accomplishing this task and 
spared no effort to see that Vani did not get any major break after her 
glorious debut. No wonder the poor gal sought refuge in Tamil films, 
instead of ending up as another languishing Suman Kalyanpur. 


Bumped into a fretting ‘n’ fuming Jayakaushalya, the gal who made 
her debut in ‘Prabhat’ via Ram Dayal. She was very sore about the 
nasty wav in which Dayal had cut short her role in “Do Number Ke 
A.meer’’ and accommodated bulky -oops, sorry — Asha Sachdev. All 
because she had accepted outside assignments after the period of contract 
with him had expired. To add insult to injury, he has ordered her to 
vacate the house he had given her without even arranging an alternate 
accommodation for the poor gal. 


VIKRAM shudders to think about ragging at the FTII in Poona. 
Know why ? As a brand new recruit from down South, Vikky had a 
hell of a time during the first few days there. And the worst part of 
it was that he had to strip and sing as well in the nude amidst wah-wahs 
from his colleagues — all males of course “unfortunately’’, as Vikky 
put it. Guess who were the main bullies who terrorist the entire 
Institute? Mahinder Sandhu and Romesh Sharma. 


Looks like Shabana’s stint with Benjamin Gilani is off, in spite of her 
engagement to him last year. Guess who’s the new guy in the life of 
this ‘gal with a record number of broken engagements’? None other 
than Pekhar Kapewr, that chartered accountant turned actor, nephew 
of Df!V Anand. Bumped into both of them at the screening of the 
FTII films at the AIR auditorium. And the inevitable confrontation 
did take place between Shabbu and Benji, but man, you should have 
seen how nicely they tackled the situation. By the way, !^nji hates 
being referred to as Shabana’s ex-fiance. Natural, isn't it? 

Poor Jalal Agha. After he found himself with a string of flops 
languishing in the industry in spite of his talent, he has done the next 
20 best thing — turned into a nude model for porno mags. 
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LUX SUPREME its avn beauty cream 


Lux Supremo is a whole new 
idea to make your ekin silken* 
smooth, more beautiful. Because 
it Is the only soi^i with Its own 
beauty cream. 

In the heart of Its rich lather 


you can actually fed ^e touch of 
beauty cream. 

And while Lux Supreme's lather 
creams your skin, your body*waiintii 
unfolds an unmistakably new 
fragrance, unique to Lux Supreme. 


Discc^er ycxr beauty vvith Lux Suprerrie. 

The only soap vvith beauty cream. 

Avallabla In Maharaahtra, Tamil Nadu, 

Andhra t>Tadesh, Karnataka. A qualitv product by Hinduatan Lavar ltd. 

Karala Md Waet Bangal. 
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t’s a comical paradox. Now Raj Kapoor is on 
the top and he keeps touching the ground, in 
utter humility! Never talks without prefacing 
or suffixing his sentences with a “sahib” or 
“sir” or a typically Urdu “janaab.” His favour¬ 
ite resort in Bombay, the “cottage” at RK 
Studios, is constantly invaded by folks who 
want to see him, and the two phones never 
stop tingling. Invasion would be the right 
word for my visit to his “cottage” for he was 
•in no mood to talk and that can be the most 
difficult, awkward thing for a person sitting 
across the floor-table of the Great Showman! 

Turned out he bad been recalled from his 
favourite retreat at his farmhouse at Poona, 
by “exegencies of business” and how he cursed 
them! 

“I hate to be dragged back to Bombay when 
I am doing my creative work at the farm," he 
said screwing up his now flesh-embedded face 
and blue eyes, to denote utter disgust. 

“And now that I am here, 1 have had one 
solid hour of discussion with my business 
manager and secretary. I cannot talk to you 
unless I get my coffee,” he shrugged and put 
on a comical face to my relief. John, his faith¬ 
ful old manservant, trained over the years to 
work on merely watching his master’s re¬ 
actions, came irom nowhere and brought in 
fresh cups of coffee, which I found Raj Kapoor 
is addicted to. 

Aren’t you jubilant that "Bobby” has been 
the super-duper success that it has been, for 
the past year now ? I asked, trying to change 
his mood and talk of the brighter .side of life. 

“Well, I am happy, yes, but more because 
I needed that film to prove that the bad name 
and the huge debts I had incurred, were just 
a phase of my life. That I could pay back and 
How ! Monetarily of course, “Bobby’’ is speed¬ 
ing up all my payments but the lesson it. has 
taught me is something I shall always remem¬ 
ber. It taught me that I should recognise 
only my true friends, who had deserted me 
when my “Mera Naam Joker” failed. It taught 
me, Ipetter still, the secret ingredients to make 
up a, successful film. That an established film- 
ma^r like myself could not only live by his 
past glory and name and his creative fantasies, 
but he had to take public admiration, under¬ 
standing and identification, by storm — a thing 
I had never conceived of before "Bobby!” 


“Bobby” will be crossing the Golden 
Jubilee mark on September 28, 1974, onto its 
first anniversary four weeks later, and there 
are strong chances that it will rush on to a 
Diamond Jubilee (sixty weeks). Ts Bombay 
the only centre for such a popular run ? I 
asked. 

“No .sahib. In Bombay’s Metro and well as 
Calcutta’s Metro the film is doing capacity 
busine.ss. People in my own concern had 
warned me that I would be doing wrong to 
release the film in Metro, because of its 1500 
capacity. It’s a t)ltjody ship, how will ve run 
the film to even average success? They wailed 
— and I took the odds — Metro or nothing 
else.” 

“And it is going strong where ever it has 
been released, even in the smaller ccnlre.s. 
What made it the runaw’ay success that it has 
proved to be? I’ll tell you. The freshness of 

I am no actor 

the lead-pair and the fact that for the fir.st time, 
there was a young, gcxKl-looking eighteen year- 
old boy playing in romantic lead opporrite a 
terrific-looking sixteen year-old girl. You see, 
both were fresh, unspoilt, unpublicised and for 
the first time, they were both their actual ages 
in real life. It was not Ilema Malini playing 
a sixteen-year old and Raaj Kumar playing an 
eighteen year-old! You see, one cannot fool 
the public anymore now.” 

What next ? .seemed to the natural corol¬ 
lary to this que.stion. 

“Dekhte hain, .saah,” he sighed, worriedly. 

“My plans are now ior ‘Henna’ .slurring 
Randhir Kapcxir, my eldest son. Let’s see. 
Nothing is final yet, we are looking for the girl 
and then the paper-work has just begun. It’s 
a Iteautiful subject, a maturer love story than 
“Bobby.” 

“And now I am having another nightmare, 
of dates. Dabbex) is so busy, working day-and- 
night, he must find the time to give me. And 
of course,” he smiled shyly, “sahib, I have got 
so many offers for acting now that 1 find little 
time to think of my own film. I am doing these 
subjects, which I wouldn’t have done if they 
were not as beautiful. The damned trouble is 
that they are such fabulous, heart-warming 
characters 1 could say they have tempted me 
out of my retirement from acting. Janab, they 
are truly tempting even for a hardened film¬ 
maker and trade-man like me.” 

Examples? “Ramayan Films” “Khan-Dost” 

S. R. Films new film — Production No. 1, 
which is untitled yet, starring Zeenat Aman 
and Shashi Kapoor with me. Then I have 
Rajendra Kumar’s “Do Jasoos” and Sanjay’s 
“Chandi Sona”. And a few films which I have 
been talo-fying becau.se I have no time and 
inclination.” 

Do you prefer film-making or acting? I 
asked the Great Showman in a sum-up. 

Smiling broadly and drumming his fingers 
on ^e table, he said, “Film-making, saab, I am 
basically a film-maker. I am no actor, never 
have b^n," and he touched the ground again. 23 
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ARIES (March SI — April 20) Complexity 
of certain issues may tell on nerve this 
week. In service, control your tongue. 
Women in employment are likely to be pro¬ 
moted Professionals! travel stars are strong — outing 
assured. Businessmen; financial worries indicated. Bachelors 
and girls ! in love and romantic sphere there is gaiety and 
much affection surrounding you. 

V V TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Good news 
will cheer you up but take care certain 
peoole do not take advantage of you. In 
w service, much desired task will be accom¬ 

plished Professionals! do not fret over trivial details. Ladies I 
a lucky period for you Besides, this is one of the best weeks 
for lady-like activities. Bachelors and girls! you are going to 
be introduced with personality of your liking. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Relief from 
pressure of work and conquest of obstacles 
indicated. You are likely to rise to a position 
of confidence and trust. In service, the week¬ 
end ushers in a fortunate peiiod. Professionals! the associa¬ 
tion and societies with which you are connected will demand 
your services. Bachelors and girls I an enjoyable week lor 
you. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Health trouble 
in the second hall of the week. Pressure 
from creditors likely upon businessmen. 
Industrialists! loan prospects bleak. In ser¬ 
vice, hope and despair will be experienced. Professionals! you 
will gain some points against your rivals. Bechelprs and girls! 
restrict your dealings with opposite sex. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) A pleasant sur¬ 
prise for you on Friday. You may enjoy 
freedom from certain commitments. This 
week may prove to be lucky one for taking 
up a new project. In service, prepare yourself to face an 
angry toss. Businessmen I don't push any important person- 
lime lor preparation for a journey. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) You are 
going to have desired changes in your per¬ 
sonal liie this week In service, improved 
stalus and responsibilities are starred. Pro¬ 
fessionals! you may find rough time with your associates. 
Ladies I home life is favoured. Romance too will bring happi¬ 
ness. Bachelors and girls I differences with your near and 
dear ones indicated. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Marked 

improvements in every aspects of life may 
be expected. Domestic life will be happy. 
Businessmen and industrialists I financial 
prospects seem to be encouraging. In service, certain official 
problem may make you irritated Professionals I you will get 
an opportunity to assert youtself by tactful dealing. If single, 
cautious moves advised. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Personal health may cause worries. The week¬ 
end will bring a pleasing phase of life. In 
certain cases, money comes by luck on 
Tuesday. Businessmen and industrialists! an auspicious week 
tor starting a new project. Bachelors! your marriage is going 
to be finalised. Girls I a news will remove your doubts. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23 — December 20) 
TltOft Social,and love life provides surprise on 
Friday. ' Do not expect financial betterment 
* this week. Artistes! new contracts and recog¬ 
nition assured. Professionals! favourable effects may 
materialize a professional uplift. Ladies I good headway in 
domestic sphere indicated Girls! your affairs are steadily 
Improving. Bachelois! a gift from your friend. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
You may expect plenty of sunshine in your 
personal affairs. In the mid-week you may 
have to take a firm stand on a domestic 
issue. Businessmen, the week is eventful and encouraging 
for you. In service, a good news will keep you in high apiriL 
Bachelors and girls I this week you will have to entertain your 
friends. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 -- February It) 

Be cautious in dealing with old men. 
Domestic harmony and peace of mind may 
.... lacking this week. Businessmen I 

trouble from governmental authorities and financial stringency 
mdicafed. Troubles from tax-authorities indicated. In ser¬ 
vice, you are likely to incur displeasure of your colleagues. 
Colourful engagenwnfs indicated lor unmarrieds. 






PISCES (February 18 — March 20) Welconte 
changes in the first half of the week indi¬ 
cated for persons in service. Professionals I 
you wili come in contact with Influential 
persons. In certain cases, help from women may help tide 
over difficulties. Ladies I unhappy experiences wiil make you 
sad. Girls I sudden good fortune is predicted. Bachelore I 
travel lor you. _ 
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SNUGGLING: 
THE LIP OFF 

Their's were names not to be conjured 
with until a few days ago. They were power¬ 
ful men, with powerful connections in the 
world of high Politics, who could make or 
break officials, get honest customs men trans¬ 
ferred to the wilderness and get their own men 
elected. They turned the streets of Bombay 
and other big cities into colourful Persian 
markets where if one had the money, one 
could get anything. 
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No. 91; PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Have d-dinner returned- hare chasseur? (4) 

S Sort of orange, a sine qua non when retiring (7) 

10 Animal region, region wherein you may find cat go (9) 

11 Flowery trumpet-that's something to puff (6) 

13 A scrap, then start of acnmony- blood flows in it (5) 

15 Quack medicine wretch supplied with 
unctuousness (6) 

16 Savoury roll to be contained in lard (5) 

17 N or M? It contains wherewithal lor supplying 
that (4) 

19 Cooked roes yet? Poke nose back in—stick it into 
fishy meat (11) 

21 Mystery dedicatee before obscure love verso - in 
which placed (11) 

24 What's an old crook love being in? The reverse (4) 

26 Approaches snare misguidedly (5) 

27 Alcoholic radically bad, 51, taken in by copper (8) 

29 Dug vibration, losing head (5) 

30 One close to society (English) in school is, 
usually (6) 

31 I'm like e.g King Cole, love wine in crown (9) 

32 For us it's the ultimate of indiscretion getting irrto 
panties etc. (7) 

33 English railway now obsolete-our branches grow (4) 

DOWN 

1 Faulty nickel-silver-do up case wiv lewer strap (8) 

2 Small Scottish trees around river in marshes (6) 

3 Public school loses No. 5 in pack (4) 

4 Merton's fantastic prodigy (7) 

5 Cowardly French character- orrid bloke one finds 
fault with, roused (10) 

6 Meals Involve first of kitchen furniture materials (5; 

7 Deprive of cover, creating free run chink (6) 

6 Use time with R.N. wrongly? They do (9) 


9 Grandma's inflammatory outpounng to heaven (4) 
12 Jokes about unhappy snick in little game (10) 

14 Keeper of roads means Merry Andrew? (9) 

18 Embellishments to a dress, twisted (4) 

20 Dissenters. Labs or Libs? (7) 

22 Hidden extract of Sappho ode discovered (6) 

23 Virginia, a girt from belt>w. a servant (6) 

25 Poet’ how Firbank signed his work jocularly 7 (5) 
27 Twisted foul-up but not of silky fibre (4) 

29 Little bird: you'll snare it (4) 


/^IJCQQ by HARRY 
WllCOO QOLOMBEK 
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WWsfeptar- t aarahsaWMia i aa w feT 


C o nM iwallon of R oa l llo w Ho. 1 
A neat if lalhsr olMious tiniah tram sflams 


ptamd at Buchaissl ihn year batwsen 
Ghizdavu andOito|ic.- 2r3k1:Sp2.q2 
p2p1;p20btPI. 1p2Pp2: IPS. tP 
P4R;1K5R 

Whits won by 1.0 X B. P X Q. 3 n-R6 ch. 
K-Kt2:3 R(Rt)-R7 mats 

PMtWMKJS In CtMW 
The grsrt patrons of chess-Rothschild in 
ninsteenth-osntury Vienna. Jim S is t e r in 
twent i eth-century London and the Teeeside 
County Borough in the piasent-day Taes- 
lide-all lhaae have not been conoamed 
with (or not so much with at any rate) im¬ 
proving their public image or obtaining the 
right sort of redams for their name or their 
firms or their districts. They have been and 
are animated by a genuine desire to further 
the cause of chase, to see that It le more 
widaty and batter played and. particularly in 
the case of the Taessids. to establish a 
venue where the game can be played wait 
and property. 

H you baliiivs. as I do. that chase has 
soma claim to be conaideied as one of the 
arte then it will be brougM home to you 
to what extent these patrmemboHiah and 
enrich the wtislic Ms of the naUorw to 
which they balone. Even if you don't baHew 
this then you have to admit that ch a s e is a 
dvilisad and pleas in g way of spending your 
Maura hours and ttes. when you come to 
think of tt. is no amsH claim on the game's 

'Thsie have bean murmurs that INs sys¬ 
tem of patron a ge is uniligniliad, out-of- 
date. and. in any avanl. of naoaaalty con¬ 


fined to at best a small group of people I do 
not believe in any of this. The greet days of 
painting in Floranoe long ago can be 
paralleiwi by similar patronage nowadays. 
And. as for this idea that It is limited to a 
small arcie. I have to say that you or I or any 
one of us has It in him to become a patron. 

Happily, this state of affairs is on the 
march in this country and we have had 
more important cheat eve n t s held hare in 
the last say, five years, than in the pre¬ 
ceding half century 

I give a game from one of thaaa.the Euro¬ 
pean Team Championahip Finals at Bath 
white: Spassky (USSR). Black Qhaorghiu 
(Romania) 

Sicilian Defence. 

1. P-K4, P-QB4. 3 Kt-KB3. Kt-QB3: 3 
P-04. P X P. 4. Kt X P. Kt-KB3; 3 Kl- 
OB3. P-K4. 3 KK04)-KtS. P-KR3, 7. 
Kt-Q6 ch. B X Kt. 3 Q X B. 0-K2: 9. Kt- 
Kt$. Q X Q. 13 Kt X Q ch. K-K2. 11. Kt-BS 
ch, K-B1. 13 P-QKt3. P-04. 13 B-R3 
ch. K-Ktl: 14. P X P. Kt X P. 13 Kt-Q6. 
R-Ktt. 13 B-B4. B-K3, 17. 0-0-0, 
Kt-BS; 13 P-Kt3. B x B; 19. Kt X B. Kt- 
K7 ch: 23 K-Kt2. P-OKt4; 21. KR-KI, 
P X Kl; 23 R K Kt. P-B3: 23 R-K4. P x P, 
93 BP X P. K-R2; 23R-QB4. KR-QI; 23 
R X a Kt X R. 27. B-B5. P-R3. 23 K-B3. 
K-KI3: 23 P-QR4. K-B2; 23 B-K3. 
K-IO: 21. R-B7. R-Kt2. 23 R-BS, R- 
02; 33 B-Kt6. Kt-Kt2; 23 R-ORS. 
R-Q3. 23 P-RS. R-B3ch; 23 K-KI4. 
Kt-03; IT. R X P. Kt-Bt. 23 K-KtS. K- 
04; 23 R-R3 R-B6; 43 K-Kt4, R-B7. 
41.B-IO,raaigna. 
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Eugenio Martinez 
Watergate burglar. 


SIZE AND COST OF THE CIA 


P«rsonn«l t Million* 

Oflico e( tho Diracl'H 400 10 

Clandedin* Strvicefi S,000 440 

(Olreclorat* ol Operation*) 

E&pionaoe/CounlereapteiMg* (4,200) IIBO) 

Covert Action (1,800) (260) 

Olieciorate ol Managentmt and Servleas 5,300 110 

Communicationa (2,000) (70) 

Other Support (3,300) (40) 

Meolorai* o( Intelligence 3,500 70 

Analysl* (1,200) (50) 

Information Proceealng (2,300) (20> 

Dheclorat* of Science and Technology 1,300 120 

Technical Collection (1.000) (50) 

Research ana Oevetopment (300) (70) 

16,500 * 750** 


‘Nearly 5,000 CIA personnel eenre overaesa, Ih* majority (80-70 per cent) being 
members of the Clandestine Servloes. Of the remainder, most are communications 
officers and other opcratioaal support personnel. 

"Doe* not include the Direclor’* Special Contingency Fund. 


The (HA’s (.aotian forces were augmented ed before a federal grand jury in April 1973 
by Ihousand.s of Thai ‘volunteers’ paid by the by As.si.stant US Attorney Earl'Sill>ert. 

Agency. Air support, an extremely dangerous S : Were you aware of or did you participate 

business, was supplied by Air America — a CIA- in any other what might commonly be referred 

owned airline — and on occasion by the Thai to as illegal activities ’ 

Air Force. H : Illegal ? 

Meanwhile, in Vietnam, the CIA supported S; Yes, sir. 
and financetl a foice of roughly 45,000 Civilian H ; I have no recollection of any, no sir. 

Irregular Defence Guards, l(x;al guerrilla troops S ; What about clandestine activities? 

who fought under the ojierational direction of H : Yes, sir. 

the US Army’s Special Forces. CIA operators S : All ’right. What about that ? 

and Agency contractees ran the Counter Terror H : I’m not quibbling, but there’s quite a 

leam.s The Ayennj also organised guerrilla raids difference between something that’s illegal and 
aganisl North Vietnam, with special emphasis something that’s clandestine. 
on intrusions by seaborne commando groups S : Well, in your terminology, would the 

coming ‘over the beach' on specially designed, entry into Mr. Fielding’s (Daniel Ellsberg’s 

heavily armed, high-speed PT-type boats. psychiatrLst) offit^e have been clandestine. 

At least one such CIA raiding party was illegal, neither or both ? 
loperatiiig in that part of the Tonkin Gulf in H : I would simply call it an entry opera- 

\1%4 where two US destroyers allegedly came tion conducted under the auspices of competent 
under attack by North Vietnamese ships. authority. 

I These CIA raids may well have specifically Within the CIA, similar activities are 
provoked the North Vietnamese action against undertaken with the consent of ‘competent 
the destvoyers, which in turn led to the US authority/ The Watergate conpirators, assured 
t.ongress passing its Tonkin Gulf resolution in that ‘national security’ was at stake, did not 
1964, setting the stage for large-scale American question the legality or the morality of their 
military involvement in Indo-China. methods; nor do most CIA operators. 

DEEPLY embedded within the clandestine ser- In early October l%9, the CIA learned 
vice mentality is the belief that human ethics through a secret agent that a group of radicals 
and social laws have no bearing on covert opera- was about to hijack a plane in Brazil and escape 
tions or their practitioners. The intelligence to Cuba. This intelligence was forwarded to 
profession, because of its lofty ‘natural security’ CIA headquarters and from there sent on an 
goals, is free from all moral restrictions. The ‘eyes only’ basis to Henry Kissinger at the White 
deteiroining factors in secret operations are House and top offleiah of the State Department 
purely pragmatic ; Does the job need to be done? the Defence Department, and the National 
Can it be done? And can secrecy (or ‘plausible Security Agency. 

denial’) be maintained ? Within, a few days, on S October, the radical 

One of the lessons learned from the Water- group commandeered at gunpoint a Brazilian 
gate experience is the scope of this amorality commercial airliner with 49 people aboard and 
and Its influence on the clandestine mentality, after a refuelling stop in Guyana forced the 
E. Howard Hunt (who worked in clandestine pilot to fly to Havana. Neither the CIA nor the 
operations for the CIA for 21 years) claimed other agencies of the US Government which 
tnat his participation in the Watergate break-in had advance warning of the radicals’ plan moved 
and the other operations of the White House to stop the crime being committed, although at 
pmmbers group was in ‘what I believed to be that time the official policy of the US as 
the_ . .^best interests of my countrj'.’ enunciated by the President — was to take all 

Hunt expanded on this point when interrogat- possible measures to stamp out aerial piracy. 5 



Afterwards, when officials of the State 
Department questioned their colleagues in the 
CIA on why measures had not been taken to 
stop the hijacking, the Agency’s clandestine 
operators delayed more than a month before 
responding. 

During the interim, Security forces in 
Brazil succeeded in breaking up that country’s 
principal revolutionary group and killing its 
leader Carlos Marighella. Shortly after the 
revolutionary leader’s death on 4 November, 
the CIA informally passed word back to the 
State Department noting that if any action had 
been taken to stop the October sky-jacking, the 
Agency's penetration in the radical movement 
might have been e.rposed and Marighella’s 
organisation could not have been destroyed. 

While it was never clear whether the agent 
who alerted the clandestine operators to the 
hijacking had also fingered Marighella, that was 
the impression the CIA tried, to convey to the 
State Department. The Agency implied it had 
not prevented the hijacking because to have 
done so would have lessened the chances of 
scoring the more important goal of ‘neutralising’ 
Marighella and his followers. To the CIA’s 
clandestine operators, the end — wiping out the 
Brazilian radical movement — apparently had 

justified the means, thus permitting the hijack¬ 
ing to take place 

During the last 25 years American foreign 
ix)licy has been tlominateil by the concept of 
containing Communism Sinc'ore men in the 
highest Government posts beheveii — and still 
do belu've — that their country could not sur¬ 
vive without resorting to the same distasteful 
methods employed by the other side. In recent 
years there have been changes in America's 
conduct of foreign affairs. Yet the feeling 
remains si rung among the nation’s top officials, 
in the CIA and elsewhere, that America has an 
inherent right — a sort of mexiern Manifest 
Destiny — to intervene in other countries’ 
internal affairs, Changi's may have (x-curred at 
the negotialmg table, but not in the planning 
arena, 

THE CIA is big, very big. Officially, it has 
authori.sed manpower of 16,500 and an author¬ 
ised budget of $ 750 million — and those figures 
are jealously guarded, generally made avail¬ 
able only to Congress. Yet the Agency is far 
larger and more affluent than even these 
figures indicate 

The manpower total does not reflect the 
tens of thousands who servo under contract, 
or who work for the Agency’s proprietary 
companies. There are one-time agents hired 
for sjiecific missions, conlriict agents who serve 
for extended peritxJs of time, and career agents 
w'ho s{X?nd their entire working lives secretly 
employed by the CIA. 

In some in.stances contract agents are 
retained long after their usefulness has passed, 
but usually are known only to the case officers 
with whom they deal. One of the Watergate 
burglars, Eugenio Martinez, was in this cate¬ 
gory. When he wa.s caught inside the Watergate 
on that day in June 1972, he still was receiving 
6 $100-a-month stipend from the Agency for 


work apparently unrelated to his covert assign¬ 
ment for the Committee to Re-Elect the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Complete records of employment are not 
kept in any single place. In 1967 when the 
CIA’s role on American campuses was under 
close scrutiny. Director Richard Helms asked 
his staff to find out just how many university 
personnel were under secret contract to the 
CIA. After a few days of investigation, senior 
CIA officers reported back that they could not 
find the answer. Helms immediately ordered a 
full study, and after more than a month of 
searching nxoj'ds all ovei' the Agency, a report 
was handed in to Helms li-sting hundreds of 
professors and administrators on over 100 
campuses. But the staff officers who compiled 
the report knew that their work was incomplete. 
Within weeks another campus connection was 
exposed in the Press. The contract was not on 
the list that had been compiled for the Director, 

Just as the personnel figure is deceptive, so 
dees the budget figure not account for a great 
part of the CIA’s campaign chest. The Agency’s 
proprietaries, or front organisations, are often 
money-making enterprises, and thus provide 
‘free’ services to the parent organisation. 

Similarly, the CIA's annual budget does not 
show the Pentagon’s annual contribution to the 
Agency. For example, the CIA’s Science and 
Technology Directorate has an annual budget 
of only a little more than $100 million, but it 
actually spends well over $500 million a year. 
The difference is funded largely by the Air 
Force, which underwrites the ruitional over¬ 
head-reconnaissance effort for the entire United 
Stales inielligence community. 

For some reason — perhaps because of the 
general view in the CIA that its operations are 
above the law — the Agency has tended to play 
fiscal games that other Government departments 
would not dare engage in. One example con¬ 
cerns the Agency’s use of its employee retire¬ 
ment fund, certain agent and contract-personnel 
accounts, and the CIA credit union’s capital, 
to play the stock market. With the approval of 
the top CIA leadership, a small group of senior 
Agency officers has for years secretly super¬ 
vised the management of these funds and in¬ 
vested them in stocks, hoping to turn a greater 
profit than normally would be earned through 
the Treasury Department’s traditional low- 
interest but safe bank deposits and bond issues. 
Originally, the investment group, consisting of 
CIA tfconomists, accountants and lawyers, dealt 
with an established Boston brokerage house, 
which made the final investment decisions. 
Within a matter of months the Agency investors 
were earning bigger profits than ever before. 

Any reasonable reviewer of the CIA, after 
supervising the deployment of Agency funds and 
personnel and weighing these against the intelli¬ 
gence gains produced by the various director¬ 
ates, would probably come to the same con¬ 
clusion as did Richard Helm’s temporary- 
replacement as Director, James Schlesinger. On 
5 April 1973 Schlesinger admitted to the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee that, ‘We have 
a problem.... we just have too many people. 



It turns out to be too many people in the opera¬ 
tional areas. These are the people who in the 
past served overseas. ..Increasing emphasis 
is being placed on science and technology, and 
on intelligence judgments.’ 

Schlesinger’s words — and the fact that he 
was not a ‘house man’ from the Clandestine 
Services — were auguries of hope to those 
many critics of the CIA who believe that it is 
overly preoccupied with the covert side of 
intelligence. But Schlesinger has been succeed¬ 
ed by William Colby — a man who had a highly 
successful career as a clandestine operator 
specialising in ‘dirty tricks,' and who can only 
be expected to maintain the Duiles-Helms’ policy 
of concentration on covert action. 

At present the Agennj uses about two-thirds 
0 / its funds and its manpower for covert opera¬ 
tions and their support — proportions that have 
been held relatively constant for more than 10 
years. Thus, out of the Agency’s career work¬ 
force of roughly 16,500 people and yearly budget 
of about $750 million, 11,000 personnel and 
roughly %550 million are earmarked for the 
Clandestine Services and covert activities. 

Although the CIA has had since its creation 
exclusive responsibility for carrying out over¬ 
seas espionage operations for the collection of 
national intelligence, the various military intelli¬ 
gence agencies and the intelligence units of 
American forces stationed abroad have retained 
the right to seek out tactical information for 
their own departmental reouirements. With US 
forces permanently stationed in countries like 
England, Germany, Italy, Morocco, Turkey, 
Panama, .lapan and Australia, the military 
intelligence .services have sought to acquire 
information through secret agents — the justi¬ 
fication, of course, alway.s being the need for 
departmental or tactical intelligence, 

A military intelhgoice unit assigned to 
Bangkok, Thailand, as late as 1971 urns trying 
to entrap Soviet KGB officers, recruit local spies, 
and even iras atlemptiug to run its oivn agents 
into China through Hong Kong. Little or none 
of this activity was bang cleared with the CIA. 

In 1907 Helms was urged by his staff to 
authorise an official review of intelligence 
collection by community members, with special 
emphasis on the many technical collection 
systems. After several months of intense 
investigation, the small group concluded — this 
was the first sentence of their report — ‘The 
US intelligence community collects too much 
information.’ The study noted that the glut of 
raw data was clogging the intelligence system 
and making it difficult for the analysts to 
separate out what was really ..mportant and to 
produce thoughtful material for the policy¬ 
makers. The study* also observed that there 
simply were too many reports on too many 
subjects for the high-level ixilic^miakers to cope 
with. The study cau.sed such consternation in 
the CIA that Helms refused to disseminate it. 

SECRECY is an absolute way of life at the 
Agency, and while outsiders might consider some 
of the resulting practices comical in the extreme, 
the subject is treated with great seriousness in 


the CIA. Training officers lecture new person¬ 
nel for hours on end about ‘security conscious¬ 
ness,’ and these sessions are augmented during 
an employee’s entire career by refresher 
course.s, warning posters, and the semi-annual 
re-juirment for each employee to review the 
Agency's security rules and to sign a copy, as 
an indication it has been read. As a matter of 
course, outsiders should lie told absolutely 
nothing about the CIA, and fellow employees 
should be given only that information for 
which they have an actual ‘need to know.’ 

CIA fjersoniul become .so accustomed to 
the rigoious scmiity precautions (some of 
which are indeed justified >, that they easily 
accept them all. 'Fhey work with a telephone 
book marked SECRET, which is intentionally 
incomplete. It lists no (;ne working in the 
Clandestine Ser\ice.s, and each semi-annually 
revised edition leaves out the names of many 
of those employed by the overt directorates, 
so that if the book ever falls into unauthorised 
hands, no enterjirising foreign agent or reporter 
will be able to figure out how many people 
work at CIA headquarters, or even how many 
work in non-clandicstine jobs Those tempo¬ 
rarily omitted can kK)k forward to having their 
names appear in the ni'xt edition of the direc¬ 
tory, at which time otlier.s are selected for 
telephonic limlx). 

Added to this confusion i.s the fact that 
most Agency jihone number.s are regularly 
changed for .security iea.sons Employees 
manage to keep track of commonly called 
numbers by h.sting them in their own personal 
desk directories, although they have to be 
careful to lock the.se in their .safes liy night — 
or else ri.sk being charged with a security 
violation. 

Along with the phone books, all other 
classified material (including typewriter rib¬ 
bons and scrap paper/ is placed in these safes 
whenever an office is uncKxupied. Security 
guards jiatrol every part of the agency at 
roughly half-hour intervals in the evenings 
and on weekends. 

Even a charwoman at the CI.^ must gain 
security clearance in order to (lualify for the 
badge that .she, too, must wear at all times; 
then she must be accompanied by an armed 
security guard while shi' cleans offices (where 
all classified material has presumably already 
been locked up). Some rooms at the Agency 
are considered so secret that the charwoman 
and her guard mu.st also be watched by some¬ 
one who works in the office. 

The pervasive secrecy extends everywhere. 
Cards placed on Agency bulletin boards offer¬ 
ing items for sale conclude : ‘Call Bill, exten¬ 
sion (14(14,’ It was only in 1973 that employees 
were allowed to answer their phones with any 
words other than those signifying the four¬ 
digit exten.sion number 

The headquarters building, located on a 
partially wooded 125-acre tract eight miles 
from downtown Washington, is a modernistic 
fortress-like structure. Until the spring of 
1973 one of the two roads leading into the se¬ 
cluded compound was totally unmarked, and 7 



the other featured a sign identiMng the 
installation as the Bureau of Public Roads. 

When the CIA headquarters building was 
being constructed during the late 1950s, the 
sub-contractor responsible for putting in the 
heating and air-conditioning system asked the 
Agency how many people the structure was 
intended to accommodate. For security rea¬ 
sons, the Agency refused to tell him, and he 
was fonred to make his own estimate based on 
the building’s size. The resulting heati^ 
system worked reasonably well, while the air- 
conditioning wa.s quite unever. After initial 
complaints in 19G1, the contractor installed an 
individual thermostat in each office, but so 
many Agency employees were continually re¬ 
adjusting their themostats that the system got 
worst*. 

At this point the CIA took the subcon¬ 
tractor to court to fore him to make improve¬ 
ments. His defence was that he had installed 
the best syste7n he could, without a clear indi¬ 
cation of hnu) many people would occupy the 
hiiddiJig. The CIA could not counter this 
reasonmg and lost the decision. 

‘ Some intoUigence was not being evaluated at all, 
and, as a result, a new concept, ‘the linear drawer foot,' 
entered the English language. Translated from Penta- 
gonese, this refers to the amount of paper needed to fill 
a file drawer up to one fool In length. A 1969 House 
Armed Services Committee report noted that the South- 
est Asia office of the CIA alone had 517 linear drawer feet 
of unanalysed raw intelligence locked in its vaults. 

Another unusual feature of the CIA head¬ 
quarters IS the ctifeteria. It is partitioned into a 
.secret and an open section, the secret part 
being for Agency employees only. The parti¬ 
tion ensure.s that no visitor will see the face 
of any clandestine operator eating lunch. 

The ('lA’s ‘supergrades’ (civilian equivalents 
of gefienil.s) have their own private dining 
room in the executive suitf*, however. There 
they are provided with higher-quality food at 
lower jirices than in the cafeteria, .served on fine 
china with fresh linen by black waiters in 
immaculate white coats. These waiters and the 
executive cooks are regular CIA employees, in 
contrast to the cafetana personnel, who work 
for a contractor. On .several occasions the Office 
of Management and Budget has questioned the 
high co.st of this private dining room, but the 
Agency has always been able to fend off the 
attacks, as it fends off virtually all attacks on 
its activities, by citing ‘national security,’ 

Although no statistics are available, mental 
breakdowns seem more common in the 
Agency’s tension-laden atmosphere than in the 
population as a whole, and the CIA tends to 
have a more toleiant attitude toward mental 
health jiroblems and p.sychiatric therapy than 
the general public. In the Clandestine Ser¬ 
vices. breakdowns are con.sidcred virtually 
normal work haziirds, and employees are 
encouraged to return to work aftv“r they have 
completed treatment. 

Usually no stigma is attached to illness of 
this type; in fact, Richard Helms suffered a 
breakdown w'hen he was still with the Clan- 
8 destine Services during the 1950s and it clearly 


did not hurt his career. Ex-Clandestine Services 
Chief, Frank Wisner had a similar illness, and 
he later returned to work as the CIA station 
chief in London. 

Many Agency officials are known for their 
heavy drinking, which also seems to be looked 
upon as an occupational hazard. Again, the 
CIA is more sympathetic to drinking problems 
than outside organisations. Drug use, however, 
remains absolutely taboo. 

INTELLIGENCE agencies, in the popular 
view, are organisations of glamorous master 
spies who, in the best tradition of James Bond, 
daringly uncover the evil intentions of a 
nation’s enemies. In reality, however, the CIA 
has comparatively little success in acquiring 
intelligence through secret agents. This classic¬ 
al form of espionage has for many years ranged 
considerably below space satellites, c<^e- 
breaking, and other forms of technical collec¬ 
tion as a source of important foreign informa¬ 
tion to the US Government. Even open .sources 
(the Press and other communications media) 
and official channels (diplomats, military 
attaches, and the like) provide more valuable 
information than the Clandestine Services of 
the CIA. Against its two principal targets, the 
Soviet Union and Communist China, the effec¬ 
tiveness of CIA spies is virtually nil. 

To be sure, the Agency has pulled off an 
oc:casional espionage coup, but the.se have gener¬ 
ally involved the ‘walk-ins’ — defectors who 
take the initiative in offering their services to 
the Agency. Nearly all the Soviets and Chinese 
who either spied for the CIA or defected to the 
West did .so without being actively recruited by 
America’s leading espionage agency. 

A large percentage of defectors become 
psychologically depressed with their new lives 
once the initial excitement of resettlement in a 
new country wears off. A few have committed 
suicide. To try to keep the defector content, 
the CIA assigns a case officer to each one for 
as long as is thought necessary. With a parti¬ 
cularly volatile defector the Agency maintains 
even closer surveillance, including telephone 
taps and mail intercepts. 

In some instances, ca.se officers will watch 
over the defector for the rest of his life. More than 
anything else, the Agency wants no defec¬ 
tor to become so dissatisfied that he will be 
tempted to return to his native country. 

Agents are intricate and often, delicately 
balanced individuals. With the Soviet Oleg 
Penkovsky, his British and CIA handlers found 
that flatteiy wras a particularly effective method 
of motivation. Although he preferred British 
manners, Penkovsky greatly admired American 
power. Accordingly, he was secretly granted 
US citizenship and pre.sented with his ‘secret’ 
CIA medal. As a military man he was quite 
conscious of rank; consequently, he was made 
a colonel in the US Army to show him that he 
suffered no loss of status because of his shift in 
allegiance. 

On two occasions while Penkovsky was 
an active spy, he travelled outside the USSR 
on official duty with high-level delegations 
attending Soviet-sponsored trade shows. Both 



times, first in London and then in Paris, he 
slipped away from his Soviet colleagues for 
debriefing and training sessions with British 
and American case officers. During one of the 
London meetings, he asked to see his US Army 
uniform. None of the CIA men, nor any of the 
British operators, had anticipated such a 
request. One quick-thinking officer, however, 
announced that the uniform was at another 
safe house and that driving there and bringing 
it back for Penkovsky to see would take a while. 
The spy was temporarily placated, and a CIA 
case officer was immediately dispatched to find 
a colonel’s uniform to show to the agent. After 
scurrying around London for a couple of hours 
in search of an American Army colonel with a 
build similar to Penkovsky’s, the operator 
returned triumphantly to the debriefing session 
just as it was concluding — uniform in hand, 
Penkovsky was pleased. 

Months later, in Paris, the CIA operators 
were better prepared. A brand-new uniform 
tailored to Penkovsy’s measurements was hung 
in a closet in a room adjacent to where he was 
being debriefed, and he inspected it happily 
when the meeting was concluded. 

A NUMBER of years a<jo the CIA established 
a secret historical library, later a secret internal 
professional journal, and in 1967 began the pre¬ 
paration of the exhaustive history of the Agency, 
being written by retired senior officers. 

Recognising the irresistible tendency of 
former intelligence officers to write their 
memoirs and thereby often to embarrasss their 
organisations and tlieir Governments with their 
revelations Director Helms prudently agreed to 
permit the preparation of an offteial secret 
history of the CIA and its clandestine activities. 
Retired senior officials were rehired on contract 
at their former salaries to spend a couple of addi¬ 
tional years with the Agency putting their re¬ 
collections down on paper. 

Helms’s decision was a master stroke. The 
history will never be completed, nor will it ever 
be published. By definition it is a perpetual 
project and one that can be road only by those 
who have a clear ‘need to know.’ Rut the writers, 
the battle-scarred old hands, have got their 
frustrations out of their systems — with no harm 
done — and they have probably been better paid 
than they would have been had they gone 
public. 

Counter-espionage, like covert action, has 
become a career speciality in the CIA ; some 
clandestine opertors do no other type of work 
during their years with the Agency. These 
specialists have developed their own clannish 
sub-culture within the Clandestine Services, .and 
even other CIA operators often find them 
excessively secretive and deceptive. The func¬ 
tion of the counter-espionage officers is to ques¬ 
tion and verify every aspect of CIA operations ; 
taking nothing at face value, they tend to see de¬ 
ceit everywhere. In an Agency full of extremely 
mistrustful people, they are the professional 
paranoids, even to the extent of reportedly, 
keeping a list of the 50 or so key positions in the 
CIA most likely to have been infiltrated by the 
KGB and maintaining constant surveillance on 


the occupants. 

AMONG the most secret weapons of the Central 
Intelligence Agency have been, for years, the 
‘proprietaries corporations’ or, simply, ‘proprie¬ 
taries’ — ostensibly private institutions and 
busines.ses which are in fact financed and con¬ 
trolled by the CIA. From behind their commer¬ 
cial and sometimes non-profit covers, the Agency 
is able to carry out a multitude of clande.stine 
activities. 

The best-known were Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty, both established in the early 
1950s, and their erporate structures sei ved as 
something of a prototype for other Agency pro¬ 
prietaries. Each functioned under a cover pro¬ 
vided by a board of directors made up of 
prominent Americans, but CIA officers in the 
key management positions made all the import¬ 
ant decisions. 

Often the weaiions and other military eejuip- 
ment for an operation — like the covert inter¬ 
vention in the Congo in 1!)(;4 — are provided by 
a ‘iirivate’ arms dealer. The largest such dealer 
in the United States is the International .Arma¬ 
ment Corporation, or Interarmco, w’hich has its 
main office and .some warehouses on the water¬ 
front in Alexandria, Virginia. Advertising 
that It specialises in arm.s for law-enforcement 
agencies, the corporation has outlets in 
Manchester in England, Monte Carlo, Singapore, 
Pretoria, and several Latin American cities. 
Interarmco was founded in 19.53 by Samuel 
Cummings, a CIA officer during the Korean 
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War. Although it is now a truly private cor¬ 
poration, it still maintains close ties with the 
CIA. 

Direct CIA ownership of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty, and direct involvement in 
Interarmco, are largely past history now. Never¬ 
theless, the Agency is still very much involved 
in the proprietary business. 

Incredible as it may seem, the CIA is the 
owner of one of the biggest — if not the biggest 
— fleets of ‘commercial’ airplanes in the world. 
Agency, proprietaries include Air America, Air 
Asia, Civil Air Transport, Rocky Mountain Air, 
Southern Air Transport,* and several other 
air charter companies around the world. 

Air America was set up in the late 1950s to 
accommodate the Agency’s rapidly growing 
operations in South-east Asia. As US involve¬ 
ment deei:)ened in that part of the world, other 
Government agencies also turned to Air America 
to transport their people and supplies. In fact. 
Air America was able to generate so much busi¬ 
ness in South-east Asia that eventually other 
Americ;an airlines took note of the profits to be 
made. 

One private company, Continental Airlines, 
made a successful move in the mid-1960s to take 
some of the market away from Air America. 
Pierre Salinger, who became an officer of Con¬ 
tinental after his years as President Kennedy’s 
press secretary, led Continental’s fight to gain 
its share of the lucrative South-east Asian busi¬ 
ness. 

Rather than face the possibility of unwant¬ 
ed publicity the CIA permitted Continenal to 
move into Laos, where since the late 1960s it 
has flown charter flights worth millions of 
dollars annually And Continental's best 
customer is the CIA itself. 

But even with Continental flying in Laos, 
the Agency was able to keep most of the flights 
for its own Air America which, before the cease¬ 
fire in Vietnam, was fivmg 125 planes of its own, 
with roughly 40 more on lease. It was one of 
America’s largest airlines, ranking just behind 
National in the total number of planes. Now 
that the US military forces have withdrawn 
from the Vietnamese theatre, the role of main¬ 
taining a .signficant American influence has 
reverted largely to the CIA — and Air America 
is finding its services even more in demand. 
Ev'en the International Supervisory and Control 
Commission, desjiite the membership of Com¬ 
munist Poland and Hungary, has signed a con¬ 
tract with the CIA proprietary to support its 
suj^ervision of the Vietnam ceasefire. 

Perhaps the CIA's most out-of-the-way 
proprietary was located in Katmandu, Nepal. 
It was established to provide air support for 
Agency-financed and directed tribesmen who 
were operating in Chinese-controlled Tibet. As 
the Tibetan operations were cut back and 
eventually halted during the 1960s, this airline 
was reduced in size to a few planes, helicopters, 
and a supply of spare parts. Still, up to the late 
1960s. it flew charters for the Nepalese Govervr 
went and private organisations in the area. 

The CIA’s Planning Programming, and 
10 Budgeting Staff back in Langley, Virginia, 


believed that the airline’s usefulness as an 
Agency asset had passed, and the decision was 
made to sell it off. 

But for the CIA to sell a proprietary is a 
very difficult process. 'The Agency feels that it 
must maintain the secrecy of its covert involve¬ 
ment, no matter how moot or insi^ificant the 
secrecy, and it does not want to be identified in 
any way, either before or after the actual trans¬ 
action. 

Although the boards of directors of the air 
proprietaries are studded with the names of 
eminently respectable business leaders and 
financiers, the companies’ operations were 
actually for a long time in the hands of one 
rather singular man, George Doole, Jr. Until 
his retirement in 1971, Doole’s official titles were 
president of the Pacific Corporation and chief 
executive of Air America and Air Asia ; it was 
under his leadership that the CIA air proprietar¬ 
ies blossomed. 

Doole was known to his colleagues in the 
Agency as a superb businessman. He had a 
talent for expanding his airlines and for mak¬ 
ing them, functionally if not formally, into 
profit-making concerns. In fact, his proprietaries 
proved .something of an embarrassment to the 
Agency because of their profitability. 

Doole’s empire was formally placed under 
the CIA’s Directorate of Support on the 
Agency’s organisation chart, although many 
of its operations were ssipervised by the Clan¬ 
destine Services. But so little was known inside 
CIA headquarters about the air proprietaries, 
which employed almost as many people as the 
Agency itself (18,000), that in 1965 a CIA offler 
with extensive Clandestine Services experience 
was assigned to make a study of their opera¬ 
tions for the Agency’s top officials. 

This officer spent the better part of a year 
trying to assemble the relevant data, and be¬ 
came increasingly frustrated as he proceeded. 
He found that the various proprietaries were 
constantly trading, leasing, and selling aircraft 
to each other; that the tail numbers of many 
planes were regularly changed; and that the 
mixture of profit-making and covert flight made 
accounting almost impossible. He finally put 
up a huge map of the world in a secure Agency 
conference room and used flags and pins to try 
to designate what proprietaries were operating 
with what equipment in what countries. 
Finally, Richard Helms, then Deputy Director, 
was invited to see the map and be briefed on 
the complexity of the airlines. A witness 
described Helms as being ‘aghast.’ 

In 1968, the CIA’s Executive Committee for 
Air met to deal with a request from George Doole 
for several million dollars to ‘modernise’ South¬ 
ern Air Transport. Doole’s jtistification for the 
money was that every major airline in the world 
was using jets, and that Southern needed to 
follow suit if it were to continue to 'live its 
cover.’ Additionally Doole said that Southern 
should have equipment as effective as possible 
in the event the Agency had to call on it for 
future contingencies in Latin America, 

Previous to Doole’s request, the Agency’s 
Board of National Estimates had prepared a 



long-range assessment of events in Latin 
America. This estimate had been approved by 
the Director and sent to the President at the 
White House as the official analysis of the 
intelligence communitv. The estimate strongly 
implied that continued open US intervention in 
the internal affairs of Latin American nations 
would only make matters worse and further 
damage the American image in that region. 

At the meeting, Doole was asked if he 
thought expanding Southern’s capabilities for 
future interventions in Latin America conform¬ 
ed with the conclusions of the esirnate. Doole 
remained silent, but a Clandestine Services 
officer working in paramilitary affairs replied 
that the estimate might well have been a correct 
appraisal of the Latin American situation, but 
that non-intervention would not necessarily 
become official American policy. The Clande¬ 
stine Services man pointed out that over the 
years there had been other developments in 
Latin America — in countries such as Gautemala 
and the Dominican Republic — where the 
Agency had been called on by the White House 
to take action against existing political trends; 
and that the Director (and the Clandestine Ser¬ 
vices and Doole) also had a responsibiliy to be 
ready for the worst contingencies. 

. In working to strengthen Southern Air 
Transport and his other proprietaries, Doole and 
the Clandestine Services were following one of 
the basic maxims of covert action: Build assets 
now for future contingencies. It proved to be 
persuasive strategy, as the Director personally 
approved Doole’s retjuest and Southern received 
its several million dollars for jets. 

AT THE READY 

So if the US government decides to inter¬ 
vene covertly in the internal affairs of a Latin 
American country, Doole’s planes will be avail¬ 
able to support the operation. These CIA air¬ 
lines stand ready to drop their legitimate charter 
business quietly and assume the role they were 
established for : the transport of arms and mer¬ 
cenaries for the Agency’s ‘special operations.’ The 
guns will come from the CIA’s own stockpiles 
and from the warehouses of Interarmco and 
other international aims dealers. The mercenar¬ 
ies will be furnished by the Agency's Special 
Operations Division, and, like the air proprietar¬ 
ies, their connection with the Agency will be 
‘plausibly deniable’ to the American public and 
the rest of the world. 

THE same technological explosion which has 
affected nearly every other aspect of modem 

life has also drastically changed the intelligence 

trade. . , . r • 

A report on clandestine activities in Latin 
America during the 1960s by the CIA Inspector 
General, for example, revealed that a good part 
of the intelligence collected by the Agency in 
that region came from audio devices. In quite 
a few of the Latin nations, the report noted, the 
CIA was regularly intercepting the telephone 
conversations of important officials ana had 
managed to place bugs in the homes of many 
key personnel, up to and including cabinet 
ministers. In some countries allied to the US, 
the Agency shares in the information acquired 



Cuba-bound Soviet arms, 
Identified by CiA experts. 


from audio surveillance conducted by the host 
intelligence service, which often receives tech¬ 
nical a.ssistance from the CIA for this very pur¬ 
pose - and may be penetrated by the CIA in 

the proce.ss. 

The Agency’s succe.s.sc's with bugs and taps 
have usually been limited to the non-Commun- 
i.st countries, where relatively lax internal 
security systems do not deny CIA operation.s 
the freedom of movement necessary to installing 
eavesdropping dev ices. 

In technical e.spionage, America’s first 
experience came in the form of radio intercepts 
and ccxic-breaking. In th(' President, by 

secret executive order, established the National 
Security Agency (NSA) to intercept and de¬ 
cipher the communications of both the nation’s 
enemies and its friends and t,o ensure that US 
codes were secure from similar cave.sdropjiing. 

The NSA, tliough placi'd under the control of 
the Defence Department, .soon established an 
independent bureaucratic identity of its own — 
and at present has a huge budget of well over 
a billion dollars per annum and a work-force of 
some 25,000. 

Although the NSA engineered some success 
against the Flastern European countries and 
Communist China in Us early days, for at least 
the last 15 years it has l.ecn completely unable 
to break inio the high-grade cipher system and 
codes of these nation.s. Against such major 
targets, the NSA has been reduced to reading 
comparatively unimportant communications be¬ 
tween low-level military components and the 
equally inconsequentiar routine exchanges be¬ 
tween low-grade bureaucrats and economic 
planners. This is far short of learning the 
Soviet I’nion’s or China's most vitol secrets. 

As with so many other parts of the 
American intelligence apparatus, the NSA has 
had considerably more success operating against 
the Third World countries and even against 
some of our allies. With what is rcportodly the 
largest bank of computers in the woild and 
thousands of cryptanalysts, the NSA has had 11 





little trouble with the codes and ciphers of these 
nations. 

Sometimes the Agency may conduct a 
physical attack on another country’s communi¬ 
cations system ; a clandestine operation to steal 
a code book or cipher' system, the suborning of 
a communications clerk, or the planting of an 
audio device in an embassy radio room. Within 
the CIA’s Clandestine Services, a special unit of 
Foreign Intelligence (espionage) Staff specialises 
in these attacks. 

Numerous foreign embassies in Washington 
are already wiretapped, but by the FBI. This 
wiretap programme, like some of the NSA 
intercept operators, also provides information 
about Americans. In co-operation with the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company 
(a Bell subsidiary), FBI agents regularly moni¬ 
tor the phones in the offices of all Communist 
Governments represer.ted in Washington ; on 
occasion, the embassies of various non^ommun- 
ist countries have their phones tapped, especially 
12 when their nations are engaged in negotiations 


with the US Government or when important 
developments are taking place in these countries. 

And it is not only foreign embassies which 
are kept under surveillance. The State Depart¬ 
ment long ago recognised that its most secret 
cables are not secure jrom CIA inspection by 
setting up special communications channels 
which supposedly cannot be deciphered by the 
CIA . 

When, in 196H. the Ambassador to Iran, 
Armin Meyer, ran into trouble with the CIA 
station chief in Teheran, Meyer switched his 
communications with the State Department in 
Washington to one of these ‘secure’ channels. 
But the CIA had none the less figured out a way 
to intercept his cables and the replies he received 
from Washington; and the CIA Director 
received a copy of each interception. Written 
on top of every cable was a warning that the 
contents should be kept especially confidential, 
because the State Department was unaware that 
the CIA had a copy. 

American embassies abroad have suffered. 



















of course, from bugging. But today the likeli- would bug out. I always used to say that I 
hood of the KGB eavesdropping on the activities could get $5 million out of the 40 Committee 
in an embas^ code room is extremely remote, for a covert operation faster than I could get 
Most State Department communications over- money for a typewriter out of the ordinary 
seas are handled by the CIA. The machines and bureaucracy.’ 

other equipment are cushioned and covered to The 40 Committee fails to keep close watch 
mute the sounds emanating from them. The on secret reconnaissance activities, is ineffec- 
rooms themselves are encased in lead and rest tive in monitoring the CIA’s covert activities, 
on huge springs that further reduce the internal and is totally in the dark on classical espionage 
notse. Resembling large camping-trailers, the operations. President Nixon and especially 
code rooms now are normally located deep in Henry Kissinger were unquestionably aware 
the concrete basements of embassy buildings, of its shortcomings and did little to change 
Access to them by sound-sensitive devices is, for things. 

all practical purposes, impossible. For six years it was Nixon and Kissinger 

The official justification for all the techno- who ultimately determined how the CIA 
logy — the wiretaps and audio devices, and operated, and if they did not want to impede 
satellite flights — is to gather intelligence to closer control, then the form of any control 
help protect the national security of the US. mechanism was meaningless. The fact remains 
Sometimes, the machinery is justified. One of that both men believed in the need for the US 
the finest hours for the CIA and the intelli- to use clandestine methods and ‘dirty tricks' 
gence community was produced by the Cuban in dealing with other countries, and the level 
missile crisis; although the last National Intelli- and types of such operations obviously coin- 
gence Estimate, prepared by the CIA a little cided with their views of how America’s secret 
over a month before President Kennedy went foreign policy should be carried out. 
on nationwide television to announce the Cuban As long as the CIA remains the President’s 
‘quarantine,’ declared that it was unlikely that loyal and personal tool to be used around the 
the Soviets would in.stall nuclear-tipped missiles world at his and his top adviser’s discretion, 
on the island. The fact remains that the CIA no President is likely, barring strong, unfore- 
and the other intelligence agencies did discover seen pressure, to insist that the Agency’s opera- 
— from U2 spy planes, and communications tions be brought under closer outside scrutiny, 
intercepts — the missiles in time for the Presi- Congressional oversight has been generaUy 
dent to take action, and they presented the limited to voting the CIA more than enough 

factsr to Kennedy with no policy recommenda- money for its needs, without seriously ques¬ 
tions or slanting w'hich could have limited his tioning how the funds would be spent, 

options. This was how the intelligence pro- To be sure, four separate sub-committees 

cess was supposed to work. of the House and Senate Armed Services com- 

The basic reason that the CIA analysts mittees were responsible for monitoring the 
were able to monitor the Soviet arms build-up CIA, but their supervision was minimal or non- 
more closely than the other intelligence existent. 

agencies, which had essentially the same gO the time has come, in our view, to demy- 
information available, was the more ^fined the intelligence profession, to disabuse 

technique that the CIA had developed, mclud- people of the idea that clandestine agents some- 
ing a special analytical tool known as cra^ t^e world a safer place to live in. 

ology a unique method of determining the excessive secrecy is necessary to protect 

contents of the large crates earned on the national security 

decks of the Soviet ships delivering arms. With ^hese notions simply are not true. The 
a high degree of accuracy, the specialists could other intelligence agencies have merely 

look at aerial photographs of these boxes, add them to build their own covert empire, 

information about the ship’s embarkation -phg US intelligence community performs 
point and Soviet military production schedules ^ vital service in keeping track of and analys- 
and deduce what the crates contained. the military capability and strengths of the 

More often, though, besides supplying go^jg^ union and China, but its other func- 
information, the CM has a profound effect on ^ons — the CIA’s dirty tricks and classical 
the actual planning and carrying out of espionage — are a liability for the country, on 
American foreign policy. Even the White House both practical and moral grounds, 
has not imposed close control of the Agency. -pbe best solution would be not simply to 
One executive organisation set up to control it separate the Clandestine Services from the rest 
is the 40 Committee. The ubiquitous Dr. ^be CIA, but to abolish them completely. 
Kissinger chairs this committee, just as he heads ^his would deprive the Government of its 
the t^ee other principal White House panels arsenal of dirty tricks, but the republic could 
which supervise the intelligence community. 

The committee is supposed to meet once a week, 
but its non-CIA members from the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Pentagon have so many respons¬ 
ibilities in their own departments that meetings 
are frequently cancelled. 

Nor is the 40 Committee an effective watch¬ 
dog when it does meet. According to one 
veteran intelligence official, it 'was like a bunch 
of schoolboys. They would listen and their eyes 


easily sustain the loss — and be better for it. 

VICROR MARCHETTI 
& JOHN D. MARKS 
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‘What’s that in aid of ?' asked Oriana, entering 
_Hcloise. 

Arkady was sitting on the floor, his legs 
crossed, his bcxly erect, his head bowed. 

‘V(ldiy<ina. My favourite asana.' 

Are you talking Russian ?’ 

Tm talking Hindi. Come on darling, show 
me your Half Lotus.’ 

Tm not going to show you my Half Lotus. 
Or anything else, for that matter.’ 

‘1 don’t sav that addiyana is a great achieve¬ 
ment,' said Arkady. ‘It’s the simple Buddha- 
pose, as you know, not too much exertion 
requireil. The Buddha knew what he was doing. 
He was not the sporty tyfie.' 

‘Nonsense, Gurbanov. You’re talking non- 
sen.se ,vnd yoga’s nonsense, too. I’ve finished 
with it. It's UMcle.ss. It’s a sham.’ 

‘.Sham ?■ a.sked .Arkaily, taken aback, still 
sitting on thi' floor but resembling the Buddha 
le.ss than ever. 

‘A sham You don’t really think that these 
contortions can lead you to a state of purifica¬ 
tion or to your true self ? A ridiculous notion. 
Do you really think that .sucking up a few drops 
of water into your peni.s Well, I have no 
penis myself .’ 

‘Thank G(xl for that.’ 

‘1 dbn’t know why you should thank God 
for that, Gurbanov Besides, you have no reason 
to be frivolous. Or light-hearted. Or gay. I 
assure vou. But I’ll come to that presently- Let 
me disi)o.se of yoga first’ 

All this sounded disconcerting. 

‘Other practitioners of yoga,’ Oriana con- 
14 tinned, ‘imbibe water through their anus and — 


after years and years of practice — are able to 
work it up, froth back to front, right through, 
into their mouth. Do you think that drinking 
water, or taking any sort of refreshment, 
through your anus can lead to purification, 
Gurbanov ? I call it a filthy habit. Someone 
spoke of the ‘anal blink’. Would you like it if 
I blinked at you through my anus, Gurbanov ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t mind particularly. I tvould prefer 
your eyes, Oriana, but by all means blink at 
me with your arse. I don’t really mind. As long 
as you blink.’ 

‘Well, I won’t blink,’ she said firmly. 

‘So you’ve given up the idea of being puri¬ 
fied ?’ he asked, trying to prolong this conversa¬ 
tion. 'I’ve'tried tennis for your sake. I’ve tried 
yoga just to please you. .. . ’ 

‘You might as well have stuck to tennis. It’s 
utterly useless but better than yoga. No, I 
haven’t given up the idea of being purified. In 
fact. I’ve found the true way. The only way.’ 

Arkady did not ask what it was. He did not 
have to. 

‘You eat health food, Gurbanov. That’s all. 
It’s all bio-chemical. If your b(xly is made up 
of true and pure ingredients, your soul, your 
whole being will become true and pure. It’s 
the Romany way of life ; the only true way of 
life. The way of Leon Petulengro. Plants and 
herbs contain the whole secret, all the answers, 
Gurbanov. l^ife is a progression from immedi- 
ates to ultimates.’ 

They had met at the bar of Ilurlingham at 
six, as arranged. She was dressed a shade 
ostentatiously even by her standards. She 
arrived at the Long Bar, barely acknowledg:ed 
his presence, gulped down two double whiskies 
in quick succe.ssion and said curtly : ‘Let’s go.’ 

'I'hey got into the Hispano and she drove 
down to the Buckerell Moon, in the county of 
Devon, at an average speed of a hundred miles 
per hour. Whenever, having left the motorway 
for a narrow, winding country lane, she had to 
slow down to eighty, she was obviously irritated. 
During the whole journey she did not utter a 
single word. 

For a while she just looked at him. Then 
the grave and angry expression on her face 
mellowed into a sweet smile. She took off her 
Mexican hat. The pyjama-suit followed, with 
all its tassels and its emerald brooch. Arkady 
was growing frantically excited but he made no 
move. She took off her tights, rather clumsily. 
Tights are clumsy things, he thought, and hoped 
they would not become tcxi fashionable in the 
Soviet Union. Off they came, at last, and there 
she stood in knickers and bra (pink, not black 
this time) still smiling at him, invitingly. He 
nearly burst with sheer, animal desire. He want¬ 
ed to throw himself on the girl and yet he did 
not dare move. He must have made one bad 
mistake that day and he refused to fall into a 
trap. 

‘Well....?' said Oriana. 

He could not bear it any longer. He embrac¬ 
ed her. He pushed the bra up, tore the knickers 
off and opened his trousers — not wasting any 
time by taking them off. He made her lie on 






the bed and forced her legs apart. She did not 
seem too willing, suddenly, as if she had 
changed her mind. He was just about to shove 
it in with savage ferocity, when she whisper¬ 
ed, encouragingly: “Come on_take me_ 

take me, Gurbanov — After all, it’s your duty.’ 

It was the word duty that did it, or rather, 
that undid it. All that splendid, thrusting 
virility vanished in an instant, as though struck 
by a magic wand. Arkady did not feel like dying 
this time ; he did not feel like sinking deep into 
the bowels of the earth. He just wanted to cry 
with despair and shame. Oriana locked at him 
with warmth and affection. 

She kissed him. Only on the forehead but it 
was a loving kiss. She said : 

‘You are impotent. . .You are my love....’ 

‘It’s horrible Oriana,’ said Arkady. ‘I don’t 
know what’s happened to me. I used to be the 
bull of Moscow.’ 

‘You are certainly not the bull of Devonshire.’ 

‘No. Not of Devonshire.’ 

‘Unless you are some sort of zoological 
wonder : the first impotent bull’ 

‘It’s easy for you to joke. I feel like killing 
myself. I want to end it all. My life is over.’ 

‘No, no, no. I love you as you are. You are 
my dream-boy.’ 

‘Even if I’m useless in bed ?’ 

Oriana obviously wanted to say something 
else but she simply repeated : ‘Only if you are 
useless in bed.’ 

They lay there for a few minutes. He looked 
at his useless organ. ‘A phallic symbol!’ he 
thought sadly. ‘More of a symbol than phallic.’ 

They dressed and went down to dinner. 

She looked disapprovingly at the half-bottle 
of Pouilly Fuisse he had just finished. 

‘Alcohol. Filthy stuff. I wouldn’t touch it 
for love nor money.’ 

Arkady thought it more diplomatic not to 
refer to the two double whiskies she had had 
in Hurlingham. 

‘How can you eat that horrible stuff ?’ she 
went on. ‘You’ll be sick. Like Fritz.’ 

‘Like Fritz ?’ his heart seemed to stop beat¬ 
ing 

‘Yes. Poor Fritz. He was sick.’ 

She spoke slowly, deliberately. After a 
dramatic pause, she added : ‘He vomited.’ 

Another pause. 

‘And guess what he brought up.’ 

He could guess, but he remained silent. So 
did Oriana for what seemed hours. 

‘A microphone. A teeny-weeny microphone. 
And a teenv-weeny tape recorder. It was 
sweet. I canT tell you how sweet it looked.’ 

Arkady was speechless. 

‘A teeny-weeny microphone made in Russia.’ 

‘You’re joking,’ Arkady managed to say in a 
hoarse, unnatural voice. 

‘Am I, though ?’ asked Oriana amiably. ‘I^et’s 
go into the garden, Gurbanov, and have a little 
chat in private.’ 

On the way she called out to the waiter: 
‘Four double whiskies in the garden, please.’ 

‘You know I don’t like whisky,’ said Arkady, 
trying — as a piece of desperate one-upmanship 



— to make her feel guilty for her thoughtless¬ 
ness. 

‘I know. They are for me, darling.’ And she 
did not look guilty at all. 

She lit a cigaiette as soon as they were 
seated although .\rkady had never seen her 
smoke before. She gulped down two of her four 
double whiskies. They ’were sitting under a 
huge red and gi-een parasol which clashed with 
her multi-coloured pyjama-suit. The emerald 
brooch shone strangely in the reflected light. 
They were surrounded by roses and other out¬ 
landish flowers, unknown to Arkady. There 
was a full moon and it was all very romantic. 

‘You are a Russian spy, darling,’ said Dnana 
casually. 

‘Why do you say things like that ?’ 

‘I have only one reason for saying it. One 
single reason. And it is that you are a Russian 

spy.’ 

‘You hurt me, Oriana.’ 

He tried to sound pained but he did not pull 
it off. 

‘No, Gurbanov, don’t waste time being h^'po- 
critical. I am not angry with you. I am not 
reproaching you for lieing a Russian or a .spy. 

A man mu.st have a profession. I am simply 
stating a fact: you are a Ru.ssian spy. A train¬ 
ed, profe.ssional Russian spy.’ 

‘Not all that well trained,’ Arkady thought. 

‘Listen to me, Oriana 

‘No darling. You are going to do the listen¬ 
ing for a while. I used to be flattered becau.se 
I thought you liked me. 1 thought you were 
after me. I swallowed — naively and stupidly 
— the idea that we had met accidentally That 
tray being knocked out of mv hand was one 
of those tricks of fate which bring two people 
together. It was no trick of fate, it was a trick 
of the KGB.’ 

‘I do like you, Oriana. Whatever else you 
may think, I am very, very fond of you.’ 

‘Very, very fond. How touching. Maybe you 
are. It is, after all, conceivable. Yet, you must 
forgive me if I remain a trifle suspicious. You 
may or may not have grown a little fond of me. 

But to start with you were not after me. You 
were after Unalim.’ 

Arkady wanted to protest. 

‘Wait. I told you that you wese^to listen. 

I have quite a lot to say and I have hardly 
begun. 'This morning I was pleased — however 
busy I may have been — with your sudden 
desire to see me until I discovered that you 
were not after me but after Fritz. I was, at first, 
even pleased with your interest in Fritz — a 
kind of vicarious interest in me — until I found 
out that all you wanted was to fe^ a micro¬ 
phone to him. A clever idea. He was, in fact, 
present, at our most informative conference. 15 



He must have rceorded everything. Other bugs 
do not follow the negotiators ; this one did. No, 
no, Gurbanov, don’t interrupt. But yau may 
answer one question. Tell me, what is so madly 
fascinating about Unalim? Fascinating for you, 

I mean.' 

Arkady — in spile of his dislike — swallowed 
one of the remaining double whiskies. He 
reflected for a while, then spoke. 

‘Very well, Oriana. I’ll tell you what is 
wildly fascinating for us in Unalim. I’d be 
hanged, drawn and quartered if anyone found 
out that 1 am talking to you like this, but I am, 
really, e.vtreniely fond of you and my frankness 
is the pr(X)f.’ 

She sat there in silence. 

Arkady went on. 

‘You said once, on the day we met, that you 
believed in youth and revolution. That you 
were a double Maoist, or something like that. 
That your jiolitical outlook was influenced by 
the love of people. . . ’ 

. and also by my dislike of Uncle 
Wilfred.’ 

‘Yes. Also by your dislike of Uncle Wilfred. 
So you should understand that getting Unalim 
is connected with everything you stand for. 
Spreading^ knowledge about it is connected with 
everything which is best in the Soviet Union; 
and keeping it from jx^ople is concerned with 
everything that is \vorst and most despicable 
in your system. People .say 1 am a Communist. 

1 am a Russian. So I suppose 1 am a Communist, 
.lu.st as you were born a ‘capitalist’. Or just as 
that man in the bar over there was born black. 
1 love my people 1 don’t love other Commun¬ 
ists I love other Russians.’ 

‘Then you are not all that much of a Com¬ 
munist.’ 

Possibly not. I’ve never given too much 
thought to this problem. I never thought of it 
before 1 came here. Just like that black guy 
there, back in Ghana or wherever he came from, 
was not preoccupied with his blackness. He was 
even less aware of his blackness than I was of 
my Communism. I had to be taught, in a way, 
how to be a Communist; he knew, from the out¬ 
set, how to be black. But I did wonder, even 
back in Russia, why I loved the Russian people.’ 

‘Oh, they are lovable... ’ 

‘1 don’t' think they are. I know that you, 
here in the We.st have an idea that the Russians 
are wonderful people, oppressed by those wicked 
Communists. If they were so wonderful they 
would not always be oppre.ssed. We Russians 
need a Czar. We are spineless; we are weak; 
we are manic-depressive. We need the Com¬ 
munists. They are not wicked. They are a dire 
necessity. We could not live without them, or a 
20 variation of them. They are gcxid for our souls. 


If the Communists are overthrown — I hope 
they will not be but if they are — they will be 
replaced by new Czars. We are the only people 
in the world who could be oppressed by true 
democracy. No, Oriana, I don’t love the Russian 
because they are lovable but because I am 
Russian my^lf.’ 

‘That’s all very interesting. But where does 
Unalim come in ?’ 

‘Right here. We need Unalim, you don’t. It 
would save us from starvation, or at least from 
the threat of starvation, and from a great deal 
of suffering. We would have one major prob¬ 
lem solved for ever; we could concentrate on 
our industries and on building socialism and a 
happier future.... ’ 

‘Careful! You are slipping into .Pravda 
language.’ 

‘Sorry. To hell with Pravda. But it remains 
true. You just sit on Unalim. You keep it from 
your people. I don’t care about that. Perhaps 
they don’t really need it. But you also keep it 
from my people. Your uncle has become a rich 
man, by not manufacturing it.’ 

A waiter was passing. Arkady ordered four 
more double whiskies. Neither of them said any¬ 
thing until the waiter had come and gone again. 

‘I like my new flat,’ said Oriana. 

‘I am glad you do. But must it be always 
you ? Just you. Your uncle ; your flat.’ 

‘Listen to me, my little Russian. I love my 
flat but it has one snag.’ 

‘Has it ?’ 

‘I don’t like living alone. I thought I would 
enjoy it. But I don’t. Solitude has become 
loneliness. I can’t bear it. I’m pretty hysterical, 
as you may have noticed.... ’ 

‘No. I haven’t.’ 

‘You are a lamb. So nice and polite. Unless, 
of course, you really failed to notice it. I am 
pretty hysterical when I find myself alone in 
my new flat. I feel like shrieking until some¬ 
one comes to hold my hand. I must share that 
flat with someone. But sharing a flat implies a 
very difficult choice. I must share it with some¬ 
one I really like. I may have my own faults, 
foibles, weaknesses, and he must fall in with 
them ; he must be forgiving ; he must be accom¬ 
modating.’ 

‘He ?’ asked Arkady. ‘I thought when you 
were speaking of sharing you had a girl in 
mind.’ 

‘No. I had a boy in mind. The boy of my 
dreams. In fact, I want to share my flat with 
you, Gurbanov.’ 

‘With me ?’ he smiled incredulously. 

‘Yes, with you.’ 

“That’s impossible, I regret to say. I can’t 

do that. Why me ’?-1 can’t_I couldn’t_ 

I couldn’t....’ 

‘You have many splendid points, Gurbanov, 
but the most splendid of all is that, in fact, vou 
couldn’t. That you can’t.’ 

He looked at her with suspicion. 

‘I am frigid, Gurbanov. I hate men. I can’t 
bear them.’ 

She blushed — for the first time since Arkady 
met her — and looked away. She added : ‘That’s 
why I think the world of you. Because you can’t 
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do it.’ 

Arkady was speechless. 

“ThLs evening_before dinner,’ he asked 

softly, ‘why.... why did you undress ? Why did 
you goad me ?’ 

‘I wanted to make sure that you couldn’t do 
it. Quite sure, before I made my offer.’ 

‘What offer ?’ 

‘You’ll hear in a moment. A decent, fair 
offer.’ 

She sipped her whisky and asked him in a 
lively, conversational tone : ‘You’ve never even 
suspected that I was frigid ?’ 

‘It never occurred to me.’ He added bitterly : 
‘Impotence is not so obvious in the case of 
women.’ 

‘The whole thing is too obvious yet, no one 
has ever noticed it. No one suspects it. It is 
my secret. My one, real dark secret. And I am 
determined to keep it a secret. I want to live 
with a man for all the world to see that I am 
living with a man. With a young, good-looking, 
enviable male. With someone who will not give 
my secret away. With someone who has good 
reason for not giving my secret away.’ 

Oriana lit another cigarette. 

‘Besides, you are a Russian spy. 'That makes 
you even more attractive. I have always been 
very left wing : 1 have always wanted to live 
with a Russian spy. With a very silent Russian 

spy’ 

Arkady felt as if he had been struck by 
lightning. It dawned on him that he was being 
blackmailed. 

‘What’s your offer ?' he asked in a voice 
that was hoarse and broken. 

‘We have a great deal to offer each other, 
Gurbanov. You can give me happiness. Real 
happiness, 1 am sure of it. I’ve never met any¬ 
one like you. The im})otent ones are, as a rule, 
objectionable, full of nasty complexes, wanting 
to revenge their impotence on the woman they 
cannot fuck. And often, alas, they are more 
objectionable than impotent. Sometimes, some¬ 
how they manage it And I hate them for it. 
You seem to be perfectly reliable in this respect, 
Gurbanov.’ 

‘Thank you. And what can you give me in 
exchange ?’ 

‘The formula, of course,’ she replied in a 
natural tone. 

‘Is it here, with you ?’ he asked much too 
.soon and excitedly. 

Oriana laughed. 

‘Of course, it i.sn’t. 1 am not such a fool, 
darling. Just wait a minute.’ 

She got up and walked into the hotel. 
Arkady’s heart was beating wildly. In spite of 
what she said, she did have the formula and 
had gone to fetch it. He was going to become 
the greatest benefactor of the Soviet Union. 
Greater tlian any of the Czars. Greater than 
Stalin. Greater than Brezhnev. Greater than 

Lenin. They had given the people dry ideology, 
dessicated theories, but he would give them 
food. He, Arkady Dimitrievich Nikitin would 
be remembered to the end of time. True, he 
could be remembered as Boris Gregorovich 
18 Gurbanov, but remembered nevertheless. 


Oriana was away for a surprisingly long time. 
This idea of hers, of Arkady’s going to live with 
her, was a little disconcerting. What if she made 

it a condition for giving him the formula ? 
Well, he would have to lie and cheat in the 
interest of a few million people, in the interest 
of the toiling masses. He would say yes but of 
course the whole idea was impossible. 

He heard steps, at last. But they were the 
other side of a hedge, in the drive. He got up 
to look over the h^ge and saw the black man 
he’d noticed in the bar walking briskly down 
the drive, very briskly. He was almost runni^. 
Oriana appeared half a minute later, carrying 
her handbag and two small identical green 
cases. But her emerald brooch was missing. 
She sat down again, next to Arkady, in the com¬ 
fortable green chair. She sipped her whisky 
and said : 'The bargain is this, Gurbanov. You 
come and live with me and I give you the 
formula. Is it clear ? It is simple enough. Do 
you accept ?’ 

‘Have you got it here ? On you ?’ 

‘The formula, you mean? No. I’ve told you 
that I do not.’ 

‘I thought you went to fetch it.’ 

‘No. I went to fetch these two little suit¬ 
cases. And I had another errand. Well, do you 
accept my offer or don’t you ?’ 

‘For how long ?’ 

‘You sound pretty reluctant. I thought you 
were fond of me. Very, very fond.’ 

‘I am. I really am. But still, I should like to 
know.’ 

‘For eternity. Till death.’ 

‘I will come, Oriana,’ .said Arkady, trying to 
sound determined, unwavering, even eager. ‘I 
will come. I am fond of you. Very, very fond. 

I love you. I’ll be happy with you. And I’ll 
make you happy.’ 

‘I am so glad.’ 

‘When do 1 get the formula ?’ 

‘Tomorrow afternoon at 3.30, at Victoria 
Station. You will take one of these green bags. 
You will go to the entrance of Platform 15 and 
put the bag down. A young man will approach 
you,’ put down the other bag next to yours and 
will ask you : “Is this the Lewes train ?’’ You 
reply : “I don’t kno\<r. I’m just going to 
Leatherhead.’’ Rexnember: Leatherhead. A 
town in Surrey. If there is the slightest hitch 
in this, he will say. “Thank you’’ and walk off 
with the formula. If you give him the right 
answer — as of course you will — he will pick 
up your bag, and leave the other one behind. 
And that other one will contain the formula.’ 

‘The true Unalim formula ?’ 

‘The true Unalim formula.’ 

‘But darling. . . .1 don’t mind it of course.. 
I like playing games and love a bit of cloak and 
dagger stuff as much as the next man. But is 
this really the way ? Isn’t this unnecessarily 
complicated ? You have arranged this as if you 
had been working for the KGB for ten years.’ 

‘My plan is a bit complicated but, I assure 
you, not unnecessarily so. I am being watched. 

to be continued 
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khaas baiait 



MANOJ KUMAR is averse to 
participating in ‘film stars 
nites’ and politely turns down 
all reciuests to put in an 
appearance at such functions. 
No wonder, because he burnt 
his fingers in the case again.st 
one Kailash Malhotra who 
had arranged one such nite 
in the capital sometime back. 
Not only MANOJ, but also 
ASHOK KUMAR and SAIRA 
BANU were hauled up as 
the defence witnesses be¬ 
cause quite a few of the stars 
did not turn up at the site 
thereby enraging the audi¬ 
ence who rightly felt they 
were taken for a ride by the 
stars. 


Remember not long back 
RKHANA had stiffly declar¬ 
ed that she would have 
nothing to do with any top 
hero in any of her films be¬ 
cause as an ‘Urvashi’ award 
winner, she felt she would 
be relegated to insignificant 
side-lines if she were to co- 
star with super-stars. Why, 
we even heard that she had 
blatantly refused offers cast¬ 
ing her opposite RAJESH 
KHANNA and her beloved 
YUSUF SAHEB. Now I hear 
that she has started sending 
feelers to producers express- 
22 ing her desire to star with 


established stars. 

SIMPI.E KAPADIA wanted 
to make her splash in the 
films without her brother-in- 
law’s aid. According to her, 
her self-respect and confid¬ 
ence in her talent wouldn’t 
allow it. Not only that, 
everyone knows that RAJ¬ 
ESH is a scene-stealer, if not 
a cradle-snatcher. But destiny 
had something in store for 
her and she is now making 
her debut opposite KAKA in 
SHAKTI SAMANTA’s next 
pic. 

Isn’t it high time PRAN 
stopped insisting that his 
producers create a song 
sequence for him too in 
every film in which he is act^ 
ing ? Not only that, I hear 
he’s been bitten by the star¬ 
billing bug too. He has start¬ 
ed demanding that his name 
precede those of the other 
stars and that includes the 
lead players. And I had al¬ 
ways thought that PRAN is 
the only gentleman actor in 
the industry, free from all 
nakhras! 

When MUMTAZ flew down 
to. BOMBAY with her 
MAYOR for a fortnight’s 
short stav to meet old friends 
and dwell in nostalgia, some 


of our extra-enterprising 
producers wouldn’t leave the 
poor gal in peace. Quite a 
few of them rushed to her 
abode with tempting offers. 
Sensible that she always is, 
MUMU diplomatically turned 
down all of them and rushed 
back to LONDON lest the 
movie-moghuls here succe^ 
in changing her mind by 
lucrative assignments. 

REETA BHADURI laments 
that wherever she goes, 
lioople just floor her with the 
eternal question whether 
she’s the sister of JAVA 
BHADURI. So much so that 
REETA has even decided to 
change her normal hair-style 
and discard her favourite 
niogra flowers and simple 
w'hite sari. “Otherwise 1 am 
accused of trying to steal the 
.scene by making a feeble 
attempt to ape JAYA” says 
REETA, who incidentally 
holds JAyA in high esteem. 


ROMESH SHARMA is now¬ 
adays making the scene at 
various parties towing ANJU 
MAHENDRU of all the gals 
in the industry. The way in 
which he goes ga-ga over 
ANJU and whispers sweet 
nothings at the slightest pre¬ 
text would make one wonder 
whether he is just flirting 
with her or really has high 
hopes of leading ANJU to 
the altar. But ANJU does 
not .seem to be impressed a 
wee bit by his romantic acro¬ 
batics. 


I hear RAJESH KHANNA 
recently refused an offer 
casting him and AMITABH 
BACHCHAN in parallel 
roles.. After all, he has not 
yet forgotten the brickbats 
that he had to face after 
NAMAK HARAM was re¬ 
leased while AMIT carried 
away all the bouquets for 
his powerful role. To put off 
the producer, RAJESH 
quoted a staggering price 
and ordered him to inter¬ 
change his and AMIT’s 
roles, which he knew he 
wouldn’t. Pity he could not 
openly confess that he has 
lost confidence in his mag¬ 
netic charisma to lure his 
fans. 


Raman said, “Please don’t mind my talking 
non-stop about myself. You see I want to give 
you so much matter that you remember at least 
fifty percent 6f what I say.” Betraying the usual 
enthusiasm of a newcomer, he met me in style. 
First for coffe, where he briefed me about him¬ 
self and his first film, ‘Faslah’, and then drove 
me down for a private screening of the film, “to 
know your frank opinion aiwut my talent.” 

This was not my fir.st meeting with Raman. 
I’d bumped into him a long time back at a party 
and next day he’d promptly left a message in 
my office asking me to his muhurat. I didn’t go ! 

I met him after that, very recently at a 
muhurat where there was no one but Raman, 

I. S. Johar and Joginder. Raman had given me 
a lift then — of (ounse talking all the while 
about himself, to give me enough matter blah . 
blah ! The third meeting was at the races in 
Poona where I fled after a brief ‘Hii’ in case he 
took it into his head once again, to talk about 
himself! 

After that tht're wei(> a series of phone calls 
at my office inviting me to see ‘Faslah’. For this 
interview, I finally agreed. 

While we were having coffee at the Sea 
Lounge, Chetan Anand (who'd come there — 
with Priya of course) sent word to him. Raman 
excused himself, went over to Chetan’s table and 
came back beaming. “He’s such an interesting 
person. He wants to see my movie immediately 
so that he can offer me a role. I think his call¬ 
ing me over to his table itself is a good sign.” f 
said, how nice. All the best. And other polite 
mutterings. 

Raman continued talking unabashedly. “You 
see. Raman Khanna the actor has been in the 
industry for just one and a half year. But Raman 
Khanna the man, has lx*en moving around with 
the industry people for the last ten years.” He 
made it sound like I should stand up and start 
cheering. Anyw'ay, 1 didn’t know that hob¬ 
nobbing with film folks was a status symbol! 

“I’ve met Chetan Iw before. I tell you I’ve 
met all the big shots before and known them 
personally. The affluent society is a very small 
circle where we all know one another intim¬ 
ately.” In case you miss the point, Raman was 
crying out loudly that he belonged to an 
‘affluent family’! 

“I give such fantastic parties. I have been 
hosting them for years. But now when I have 
one, it makes news bccau.se I’m a part of the film 
industry.” Actually 1 haven’t heard about any 
of his parties but never mind ' 1 let him crow 
on! “Last week I had a really fantastic party 
with over 200 guests. Real great party which 
went on till 3 a.m. There were the Kirloskars . ” 
And he listed all his guests v/hich in short 
amounted to : Name dropping ! 

“I decided against making my party too 
filmi. I called only Vinod Khanna and Vinod 
Mehra. And they came and enjoyed them¬ 
selves immensely.” God I I really thought 
Shatrughan Sinha and Shankar, B. C. were the 
only trumpet-blowing, name-dropping upstarts 
in filmland. But to their gang there seems to be 
a new recruit! 

“Everytime I have a party I invite a few 


1 give such 
fantastic parties 

non-filmi pt.‘ople arxl a few film people so that 
both of them cnio\ something new, I tell you 
I throw great p.^’iio.s.” 

Maybe Rjunat: could sense my drowsiness, 

.so he quickly stop{>ed talking about his parties 
and shifted to his career. “When you see 
‘Faslah’, plea.st' do me a favour. Don’t judge the 
film. .Judge ME and be frank.” (Though, after 
the film he did .say, please te careful not to 
write anything negative!) 

Though ‘Fa.slah’ ha.s been cen.sored and is 
ready, the relca.se i.s still to be fi.xed Ixicau.se in 
many territories it hasn’t been .sold vei — 
Raman Khanna or no Banian Khanna' “Shaiiana 
Azmi who co-stars with mo ni Fa.siah’, is already 
a big name. But 1 have yet to make a name 
for myself. 1 know 1 will, but not yet. I’nfor- 
tunately K. A. Abbas (the maker of the film) is 
very resyjeeted in film circles but not com¬ 
mercially. We aren’t getting back the money 
we’ve sj.xmt in the film. That’s why all the 
territories haven’t been closed yet.” 

It was time for the screening, so ho quickly 
paid the bill and .said, I hope you don’t mind 
travelling in the first car 1 liought. It’s 22 years 
old ! I was relieved that it wasn't one of hi.s 
‘affluent’ cars!! 

Then he asked me if 1 liked going on drives. 

1 said, yes. “One of these days I'll call you and 
you can forget about youi writing foi that dajn 
I’ll take you for a hoautiful drive to Pcxina.” 
Frankly to me at that moment it didn’t .sound 
like a promise, li soundeil like a threat ! 

“I like going out with giils who don’t bring 
their mothers along. When 1 invite Padmini 
Kapila to one of my jiarties she always comes 
alone. She knows not to bring anyone to my 
jiarty. .'’.nother person is Vani Ganpathy. It’s 
nice to lake her out.” 

By now we’d reached the theatre. Once the 
film was over, I wanted to tell Raman that he 
had a terrific voice on the sc'reen. But the man 
beat men to it by saying, “You know. My voice 
is fanUistic on the screen !” Since the Raman 
seemed aware of it, I didn’t feed his ego. 

lastead I said, “In places I didn’t like you 
much. But the last courtroom .scene w'as very 
good.” Boy ! Just one small opening like that 
and Raman started crowing again, “You know 
how many people have told me that the court¬ 
room scene is so effective, it’ll take me to star¬ 
dom ?”, etc., etc., etc. Later he said. 

“I’ve seen the film, ‘Faslah’ so many times 
that this time I only sat back and watched the 
reaction of every one of you in the theatre.” 
Gosh! I hope Raman didn’t notice that I was 
fast asleep throughout the film!! 

N. BHARATHI. 










ARIES (March 21 — April 20) You have to 

_«. be careful about your health this week. On 

JSi ltSStr Monday you will meet someone who may 
lead you to achieve something' very big. 
In service, suspicion may trouble you. Ladies ! family relations 
and fulfilment of desires will give you happiness. Bachelors 
and girls! success in romance and good luck assured. 

V V TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Fortune may 
hit you upon the eyes. But work load may 
be heavy and some secret plan, may 
^ occupy your mind. In service, you are 
likely to receive recognition Artistes! avoid travelling. 
Bachelors and girls I romantic opportunities are not bright. 
Ladies! personal health may cause worry. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Invitation from 
an academic circle indicated. In your pro¬ 
fession windfalls may be expected during 
this week. In service, to secure promotion 
you may have to travel. Businessmen I better control your 
passions and postpone decisions till Thursday. Bachelors and 
girls I possibility of matrimony. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Health 
problem indicated in the first half of the 
week. The second half is good for meeting 
people and other activities that will put you 
In a better position. Ladies I conjugal life will be more close. 
Girls! romance may yield some unforgettable moments of 
bliss. Bachelors I have some fun and enjoy the day to the 
full. 

jgtKL 1-EO (July 22 — August 21) Good company, 
feast and pleasure with other sex possible 
in the second half of the week. In business, 
quarrels and over expenditure. 
Professionals! associates may bring good news for you. 
Executives, some useful purpose can be achieved this week. 
Ladies I overwork may cause you restless. Girls I be care¬ 
ful of theft 



VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) 

Troubles with relatives may upset you. In 
service, income from other sources Indi¬ 
cated. Businessmen! with some providen¬ 
tial help certain problem will be solved. Executives I your 
anxious days are over. Problem of finance will go from 
Saturday. Artistes, more social activities indicated. Girls and 
bachelors! some good time with others. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October .22) 
Domestic life seems to be quite enjoyable. 
Postpone your plan for short trip. Business¬ 
men I you are heading towards prosperity. 
But your frayed nerves may make you extra sensitive. Pro¬ 
fessionals I emotional upheaval for you. Ladies! ‘slow and 
safe' should be your motto. Bachelors and girls I fortunate 
time for romance. 




SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

Mental strain may cause a physical break¬ 
down bul you will gain something this 
week. One of your friends may innuence 
you to shift your attention to spiritualism. Businessmen and 
professionals I new contacfs will be inspiring, in service, 
sudden Improvement assured. Artistes, public recognition 
indicated. Girls I news from abroad will make you happy. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23 — December 20) 
Certain gratifying news will keep you in 
good spirit. Stars indicate your travel to¬ 
wards West. In service, this is time to pay 
more attention to your personal job. Upgrading indicated 
within a month or so. Professionals! your long cherished 
desire may be fulfilled. Ladies I love life disappointing. Girls I 
marriage prospects bright. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Initiative and drive will crown you with 
success. Executives! new contacts will 
help improve your career. Businessmen I 
special luck awaits you. Ladies I your health need to be 
watched. In service, certain developments are likely on 
Wednesday. Artistes! this week holds goods promise for you. 
Bachelors and girls I romance is in the air. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Gossip about you may invite social atten¬ 
tion. New relationship should be entered 
after careful thought. In certain cases 
extra-marital involvements may cause trouble in the family 
circle. Financial gam on Friday assured Promotion or better¬ 
ment of service conditions may be expected. Travel should 
be avpided in mid-week. 






PISCES (February 19 — March 20) With the 
opening of the week your financial problem 
will be solved. Partnership problems should 
not be allowed to complicate your personal 
matters. Overenthusiasm will not be paying. Ladies! you are 
prone to accidents. In service, problems should be discussed 
with seniors. Bachelors and girls! you will have all out pros¬ 
perity this week. __ 

/undQij 
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GANESH PYNE! 
PORTRAIT OP AH ARTIST 

To put it blatantly, Ganesh Pyne is an 
ordinary man coming from an ordinary back¬ 
ground and he is ordinary from all points of 
view. In his dress, manner of speech and con¬ 
duct, he i.s indistinguishable from the rest. How¬ 
ever, his mental landscape replete with visions, 
associations, beliefs, images, ‘ikons’ (that’s his 
favourite word) is extraordinary and the fingers 
which mix the paint, draw the lines and employ 
the brush are uncommon. This inner world 
and its recreation are so poignant and sincere 
that he does not care to look or act ‘arty’. Not 
only Hussain who ranked him as the foremost 
of the young Indian painters, but also other 
dependable judges shower unreserved praises 
on him. Satyajit Ray eulogises his pen and ink 
sketches in unequivocal terms. Paritosh Sen 
speaks eloquently of his private world of myths 
and hnages, uniquely his own, his realm of 
fantasy held in place by a lucid order. 










LUX SUPREMESS^tea^oe^ 


Luk SuprMiift is a whoia naw 
idea to make your akin silken- 
smooth, more beautiful. Bacauaa 
it is the only soap with its own 
beauty cream. 

In the heart of Its rk* la^er 


you can actually feel the touch of 
beauty cream. 

And white Lux Supreme's lather 
CTMms your akin, your body-warmth 
unfolds an unmistakably new 
fragrance, unique to Lux Supreme. 
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Anflira Rradaah, Karnataka. 
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witbTcrcne/wooI Suitings 


Winter's not a chilling thought.not when 'Tetene' wool suitings combine extra warmth 
you have the warmth of 'Terene'■ wool, with extra smartness. Besides they are 
Now you can get the most exciting range durable. Uncrushable. And easy to look after, 
of‘Terene wool suitings., from Advantages-you'll be warming up to... 
some of the best mills in the country, right through winter' 


Make sure you're getting genuine 'Terene wool. Look for the 'Terene trademark on the fabric. 


^EN£,/WOOL 


KEEPS YOU WARM AND KEEPS YOU SMART: 

•' Rofpsti'rrtl Tradcni.iik of Chi 'iscrU aim Kihi^'s of Indin l.iiiiiK::! 




THIS year's Ramazan period has been inauspi- ed on Sep 18. as thev weic ejUier on pilgrimage 
ciou.s for the nuineious Hiiulii widows and ,it Tirjniati, Ranursinvaram, Ilaidwar or on 
orphans in two an'as of Pydhonie, Central business missions Actually they turned-in 

Bombay. Their Godfathi'r Yusuf Patel, 115. turned faster w hen Covernineiit threatened to contls- 

himself in at Bornha.v’s Police Head<]uarters cate their properties. 

when he “heard” hi' was on the smugglers- Their’s were name^ not to be conjured with 

wanted list as the three top smugglers of the until a few days a,go The\ weie jiowerlul men, 

country, named so, by Union Minister of Slate with jioweriul connections in the world of fiigh- 

for Finance Mr. K R Ganesh. Yusuf, a devout jiolitics, who could iii.ike oi b''eak oihctals, gel 

Muslim and a self-inofesKcd “cloth merchant”, honest customs num tian.sferred to the wilder- 

used to feed all the widows and orphans in his ness and gel their own men elei ted. As the 

area during Ramazan and give each of them a King of them all, llaji Mastan Mirza wrote : 

new' garment for Id “Politicians abuse me by day and come to me 

Like Yusuf, hundreds of otheis have been at night with tlicir begging liowl, tisking me to 

arrested or “surrendered” on hearing they gne them money to figlit the elections T dole 

were “wanted” and actually apologised for not out the money and smile to mvself .” 

being available when the Ordinance was cieclar- They turned the .streets of Bombay and 5 







mastan 


other big ritie^, into eulourful Persian Markets 
where if one had the money, one could get any- 
tliing from three-dimensional postcards of wink¬ 
ing Japanese girls to eassetes , taperecorders, 
hair divers, TV sets, suiting refrigerators and 
electronic calculator.s. Anything that was not 
there on the spot could he had on-order from 
pinsh catalogues. 'I'hough not comparable to the 
greatest of all-time swindlers the Swedi.sh Match 
King, Ivor Kreuger, whose fall led to the Black 
!)( pre?.sion oi the Knrties, the arre.sts of the.se 
men ha\e i re,tied i haotic conditions in the com¬ 
modities m.nkets, particularly in the highly 
.spcndaiive sectors One ol tlie first casualties 
was the icai estate business where the hulk of 
hlaciv imau'y is invested, eonverting.' as some 
woo!t\-hiained people hoa.sl Bonihay's .skyline 
into a mini-Manh.itlan ' Mote ])erlnrhing is the 
news that K)', of tin uiifiiKir Ilindi movie pro¬ 
duct ums have come to a standstill. Over Ks. l,o 
crores has been iine.sted hy smugglers in the 
Kilrn Business, another avenue wltere black 
money is turned to while through legitim.ate 
lo.sse.s. This also pro\'iiles an answer to the 
question — how the Hindi cinema [irospered 
despite !»()'.' of the productions being extra¬ 
vagant flops 

■Amongst the vast armj' of dependents, 
hangers on and handymen employed hy the 
smuggles the wonst hit are the 16-25 year- 
olds who worked as loaders, unloaders, drivers 
and carriers for .smugglers Being unemploy¬ 
ed MOW, a mirnher of these youngsters have 
taken to petty crimes. A fresh spurt in such 
crime over the last two weeks in Bombay has 
been indicated by police sources. 

Smuggling, often referred to as a gentle¬ 
man's crime, has created a parallel economy 

in the country In addition, a parallel market 
which has not only enriched tlu' .smugglers 
and their minions hut also the lishing com¬ 
munities along the co.st nf Bnndc'v, Daman 


and Calicut. Sleepy undeveloped Daman has 
been transformed into a buzzing town with 
cinemas, restaurants and all conceivable 
material amenities that money can buy. India 
which has 5,689 kms. coastline and over 280 
ports on the West Coast alone is a Paradise 
for .smugglers. Their headquarters is Dubai 
the little Sheikhdom about 1,200 miles across 
the Arabian Sea, which aiTs as a clearing 
house for all the contraband ordered from 
Switzerland, Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Japan. It is a five-day voyage by a mechanised 
dhow from Dubai to Bombay or Daman which 
are the main communication points. 

It is jokingly said that if Government 
wants to wage a war again.st smugglers and 
smuggling, it will have to he carried across 
the seas to Dubai. This is not very far from 
the truth. Dubai’s booming economy is a 
re.sult of the tremendous pay-ofT of its smuggl¬ 
ing operations directed towards India, and to 
some extent, Pakistan and Iran. 

In the Scimc way Nepal too earns foreign 
exchange to the tune of Rs. 10 crores from the 
mica that is smuggled out of India and re¬ 
exported by Nepal 

In 1971 gold worth £25 million was 
smuggled into India from Dubai and Indian 
dealers pay 25-40^ above the ruling price for 
gold. Though gold prices m the country are 
nearly on a par with international prices 
following the world oil crisis, gold is still 
smuggled into the country The reason for 
this according to the Financial Times, 
Loriflon, is the exrstonce of tremendous amount 
of black money in the country. 

Smuggling o{x.'rati<ais are carried out with 
military thoroughne.s.< and jirecision. It is big 



mastan and raj 



all road leads to bombay: In the new ‘silk route’ comes, gold watches and electronic 
goods; silver is smuggled out as payment. 



business which funetions on complete trust 
among those involved IX'ceit in the business 
does not jiay as Yusuf I’alel learnt the hard 
way He at one time is reported to have 
double-crossed Maslan, who he worked for in 
the beginning, and tiv as he did to escape, he 
was tracked down by Maslan’s hired goondas 
and a gun battle tl'iat ensued in broad day¬ 
light in one of the most crowded areas of 
Central Bombay. Hi.s bodyguard was shot 
dead and Yusuf escaped with bad injuries that 
hospihdised him for some months. Even to¬ 
day it is said that Yusuf Patel tried to escape 
the dragnet of MfSA only because he did not 
want to be in the same cell as Mastan in 
Yerawada Jail. He reportedly also tried to get 
an as.surance that he would be locked else¬ 
where. He felt insecure even in jail! 

HOW AN OPERATION IS CARRIED OUT 

The agent from Dubai who is deputed to 
operate in Bombay, comes to Bombay on a 
regular passport or even on a fake one and 
stays in a middle-class hotel or lodging house. 
He contacts a landing agent and sellers of 
watches and gold who can be fully trusted. 
He never gives them more information about 
himself than they need and often only speaks 
to them on phone. Payment to the landing 
agent and seller is also fixed .it Rs. 1.50 to 
Rs. 2.50 per tola of gold and per watchpiece. 

The Bombay agent then makes his own 
arrangements of contacting a local fisherman 
who is known in the smuggling business, 


arranging for the smuggling jiharaphernalia 
that includes fleets ot liucks, cars, garages, 
posh flats in suburbs and l o-njjeratne housing 
six'ieties to store the coniraband goods The 
fi.sherman who.se vcs.sel is engagcil i.s paid 
Ks. .5.000 to Rs 2().00u for one trip deix'nding 
on the nature of the cargo, the quantity, risk 
involved in transhipment and the places 
•selected for landing The drucr of a car n-, 
paid lielween Rs 200-.5()() according to the 
distance and the place he has to diive to. 

Once the.se arrangements arc “perfected” 
the agent from Dubai hrin.gs a .seafai’ing man 
(a navigator) of his confidence to Bombay. 
This navigator is introduced to the Icxal fisher¬ 
man who takes him out to the high seas to 
fix the place of rendezvous. This .spot is 
selected by taking the btsuing trom certain 
lighthouses along the seashore. The navigator 
marks the place on a coastal map which he 
carries with him for guidance and goes hack 
to Dubai w'here he and the agent makes a 
report. 

OFF to Bombay The Capital for this opera¬ 
tion is arranged m Dubai where the parlv 
imports gold from London and France and 
collects from those interested in inve.sting in 
this business 100 gold pieces or more of ten 
tolas each. After completion of the required 
quota the gold is sent to Bombav. When the 
dhow leaves the Port of Dubai a coded tele¬ 
gram is sent to the Bombay agent via London 
to avoid detection. The navigator also acconi- 
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haje« mastan mirza, kamala raman, m.I.a. m. varadaraja mudaliar poppatlal (prohibit on 
minister of maharashtra) dathu seth and trustee p. k. krishnan. 


panics the dhow. 

At the expected lime the local fishing 
craft is sent out to meet the dhow at a pre¬ 
arranged place For double security the nax’i- 
gator and landing agent and • fisherman 
exchange signals and codeii words to ratify 
their identities. Once this i.'- .settled the transter 
of goods from the dhow to the fishing craft 
takes place. All along, another jiersun watches 
from a building at a distance thiough a power¬ 
ful telescope to see that cu.stoms men are not 
in the \icinitv and if so warns the dhow and 
fishing vessel by walki-talkie to shift the rendez¬ 
vous. 

The same procedure is followed when goods 
are unloaded from the fishing vessel to the 
waiting tmck or cars, which carry their goods 
to their destination. 

The operation of loading the cars and lorries 
is carried out by a human conveyor belt system. 
According to one Customs Runimaging Inspec¬ 
tor, contraband worth Rs. 4,'i lakhs can be loaded 
from fishing craft to trucks and cars in 15 
minutes. That is whv the whole operation is 
over even before the Customs men can come 
on the scene. Battling with the smugglers on 
the high seas is a riskv job anti one Inspector 
and his men who were involved in a close fight 
with smugglers got their boat rammed into by 
a smugglers powerful dhow just 5 inches 
above the watermark. Fortunately no one was 


killed or drowned. 

The goods are disiributed to various parties 
dealing in various goods in Bombay, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Madras and elsewhere, through trust¬ 
ed carriers and drivers. The total amount 
realised by way of proceeds of the sale of the 
goods is con vert etl into foreign exchange either 
by purchasing pounds and dollars in the 
hlackmarket in cash or travellers cheques, 
foreign bank demand drafts and British Postal 
Orders from unofficial foreign exchange dealers 
or agents in Bombay who pav the equivalent 
amount in Dubai, London, America or elsewhere 
to the Dubai party. The payment is made after 
deducting charges according to the prevailing 
“ha\ala” rates in Bombay. The Havala rate is 
always more than the hlackmarket rate of the 
pound or dollar. 

The payment is also made by exporting 
silver of the value of the contraband goods 
received. The reverse procedure is followed for 
exporting foreign exchange or silver to Dubai. 
During the monsoon season when sea operations 
are hampered the goods are brought overland 
through Pakistan, it is a measure of the 
“statesmanship” of smugglers that they can 
bring goods through Pakistan when both land 
routes and air routes have been closed for normal 
traffic since the Indo-Pak war. The contraband 
is landed in Pakistan and sent to India via 
carriers and loaded in trucks at the Indian 



OPEN AIR THEATRE : smuggled goods on display in Calcutta 


horder. Motorists know oil the devious paths neederl to intercejit sniuf^filers. But I'oi some 

along strange routes and their knowledge of mysterious reason this was no\er seen through, 

topography is .superb, Contraband goods are Perhaps Ma.stan has unravidied thi.< mystery 

also smuggled via Nepal to India through a little in an article he has written in an Urdu 

Biratnagar on to Barauni c.nd from there by ])aper “Aina”. With a tinge of bitterness he 

train to various points in Easierri India. writes “You earn lakhs but the money niu.st 

Smuggling .sounds like ea.sy busme.ss 
judging by the tremendous increase in the 
quantity of goods smuggled in and the quantity 
seized. Seizure of .smuggled goods increased 
from Ks (! G crores m ]!)G(! to Its 25.S crores 
in 1972 to K.s. 32 ..0 crores in 1973 and is 
exjiected to be Rs GO crores this year. This 
means that the annual smuggled goods into 
the country could be in the vicinity of R.s. 300 
crores. According to .several International 
Agencies like the IMP, the money lost to the 
country in foreign e.vchange could well have 
eveneii out India’s balance of trade payments. 

The outgoings in payment for contraband 
goods are always larger than the incoming 
because in addition to making payments 
smugglers are building little nest eggs for 
themselves abroad. Thus Bhakia is said to have 
vshares in a Swiss watch company, Mastan has 
several properties in Dubai and nearly all of 
them have numbered accounts in Swiss banks 
or accounts in Banks in Honk Kong and 
Singapore. 

Smuggling which was first thought of as 
a gentleman’s crime assumed mimacing propor¬ 
tions in India over the last 5 years. Customs 
men remember how they used to handle a dhow 
single handed in the Forties. .But today the 
smugglers are equifiped with the latest in 
mechanised dhows and electronic gadgets and 
the Customs men are only just building their 
stocks with what they catch and confiscate 
from sugglers. It was’ decided years ago that 
lOVo of the customs seizure would be allocated 
towards building up equipment and other gear 


/kolay\ 

BISCUITS# SWEETS 



AND CONDIMENTS... 

KNOWN BY THE TASTE 


• GUAVA JELLY 

• PINEAPPLE JAM 

• ORANGE SQUASH 

• LEMON SQUASH 





his fishing craff belongs lo the custorns department, bombay. it was damaged by the 
imuggiers' gun during a confrontation fortunately no one was hurt fatally. 



be .sharotl with the Government officials from tioiis as it has today* Emboldened by the 
the lowest to the highest cadre. This is the “see no evil” policy of the Government, 
lea.son why this business is flourishing in India. Revenue and Intelligence and other Enforce- 
You read every day in the papers that so many ment Departments that arc suppo.sed to uphold 
smuggleis’ trucks carrying contraband goods the various law's, smugglers in recent times 
have fiecn .seized, so many people arrested. But chartered whole ships like the 7,000 tonne in.v. 
[M'rhaps you do not know that these operations “Patricia” to bring in contraband goods. In 
are staged only to appea.se the public Ques- this case the “Patricia” chtirtered by Madhya 
tions are asked in Parliament about the steps Pradesh-born smuggler Shrikrishna (iopilal, 50, 
Government is taking to curb the evil of Solanki, now arrested under MISA, berthed 
smuggling. Ministers give you long winded at Ali Bagh 100 kms. from Bombay in broad 
rejihes. telling you what they are doing to daylight and was detected only by the Navy, 
check .smuggling. They merely hoodwink you. Goods worth Rs. 2 crores were supposed to 
'I’he fact IS that the highest civil and pxilice have been unloaded from this ship and an 
officials are involved with us in the racket, equal amount of silver was found there obvi- 
()t)!ci wi.se we would not be able to operate at ously as payment for the smuggled goods, 
all ” Recently two other ships of a Hong Kong 

Tlu.s is probably the clue to the many Company were impounded at the Indira Docks, 
imponderahle.s that nourished smuggling Bombay, with crores worth of textiles and no 
(.peraiuins a scale that could not have been other cargo. In the above three cases the crew 
imagined some years ago. With no pompous were from Malayasia and Hong Kong Chinese, 
market re.search facilities and surveys these It is said that during Ramazan, Chinese are 
men with uncanny foresight know the market employed to bring contraband as the Muslims 
pulse and could switch to consumer products lie low. 

that could give turnovers of few crores. For Today, despite the arrests of nearly 200 
instance, when gold ceased to be remunerative of the top men in the smuggling racket, those 
they switched to synthetic fabrics and this in the know still call this only the tip of the 
accounted for R.^ i l crores of the total value ice-berg. The smugglers trade in Bombay, 
of goods ceased in 1073 and Rs. 18 crores out which is the biggest feeder centre for smuggled 
of R.s. 38 5 crores of contiaband articles seized goods (Rs. 3 crores worth of goods are sold in 
in the first eight months of 1974. Bombay daily), are not too apprehensive about 

Il is said that if the Government had taken the present MISA arrests. They admit a 
action on the recommendations of the Kaul temporary lull in business and arrival of go^s 
Committee which had opined that India lost * On wrist wafche.« alone the country looses 
Rs. 170 crores annually on account of smuggl- an estimated 80 million Swiss francs in foreign 
10 ing, it would not have reached such projKir exchange. 






but they feel in a month or two the trade will 
pick up. There is too much at stake, said one 
trader, and “the goods have only gone under¬ 
ground. Trading operations will be resumed 
soon. There are crores of rupees worth of 
goods in the pipeline. Don’t imagine that the 
smuggling business can be done away with 
overnight”. 

They cite instances of most of these men 
being arrested before. Ibrahim Sufi who was 
arrested under MISA in Kasergode was 
arrested in 1967 along with several otherss with 
contraband goods worth over Rs. 1.25 crores 
and the case is still jjending. Sukar Naran 
Bhakia, 39, was caught redhanded with Rs. li 
lakhs in his flat and Rs. 7 lakhs hidden in the 
petrol tank of his jeep in 1968, but though his 
case was handed over to the Income-Tax 
authorities no assessment was ever made of 
his wealth. He is said to be the richest amongst 
the smugglers and a virtual king of Daman. 
His wealth is said to be in the vicinity of some 
Rs, 10 crores in India alone. 

Government authorities are already said 
to be chary of the lull in the campaign against 
smugglers and assessment of their wealth. 
The various Enforcement authorities are said 
to have come up again.st difficulties in assess¬ 
ing their wealth because of the myriad boggling 
benami transactions But if the present wash 
of arrests are not to be a charade as in the past 
the Government and its much-talked about 
task force will have to plug all the loopholes 
through which the arrested men could escape 
punitive action. 

This is for the present generation of 
smugglers. But what of the future. There are 
already rumours that the kingpins of smuggl¬ 
ing outside the country are rebuilding their 
network and mending their temporarily 
shattered fences. They have the know-how the 
modus operandi that is akin to military effi¬ 
ciency. But unlike military efficiency this 
operation runs on money power, the lure of 
a millionaire-overnight deal. There is a vacuum 
for the positions and jobs of Mastan, Bhakia, 
Rajabali, Abdulla, Solanki and the whole list 
of Who's Who in the smuggling world that 
have been detained under MISA. This will be 
easy to fill foi the game to start anew. Is the 
Government prepared to see that these games 
are nipped before thev are started ? There are 
the Norwegian speed boats in the pipeline, but 
they are only two. For the best part the 
Customs, and other Enforcement authorities 
remain with the same strength, equipment and 
men and orders they had before September 18. 
There is no sense of urgency or vision of the 
task before them. P’or them the events of post- 
Sept. 18 are nothing new as they all say when 
you talk to them. “We have always t»een 
effecting these arrests and seizures and carry¬ 
ing on raids. Only they were given no high 
pressure publicity in the press, on radio and 
television. Things have changed for you and 
not for us.” Should we say, and not for the 
smugglers too? Time will'show. 
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THE PURCHASER of one of my etementary 
boolts wanted hia money back becauae he 
waa not tofd the twat way to hold himaett 
to one loaer with thM combination: 

Dummy 
K J 10 

Declarer 
S 2 

He had a point, too. for in practice there 
will uaually be some indication Even 
when there is not. it may be possible to 
gain a due by lasting the other suits Or it 
may be good play to lead thia suit at trick 
two At a slam contract, especially, this 
may put West under a strain. 

Here a different form ot reasoning points 
to the superior play 


♦ k J 10 
VK83 
D A J 10 
► 10 9 2 
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You play in Four Hearts after this bidding 



At match-point pairs West leads ^3 
and East plays the King You win, draw 
trumps in two rourtds. and successfully 
pick up the diamonds, disposing of your 
losing club Then you enter your own 
hand and lead a spade, on which West 
plays low. 

West by this time has shown up with 
V Q X and 0 K x x, and the opening lead 
has ma-ked him with ♦ Q x x x What is 
your best chance of 12 tricks’ 

The opening lead has a bearing at this 
point West would more willingly lead horn 
Q X X X than from A x x x. and he may 
have led a club because his spades were 
headed by the Ace It is therefore reason¬ 
able to play the King of spades from 
dummy 

This form of argument is related to the 
well-known Principle of Restricted Choice, 
which can be invoked whertever an op¬ 
ponent ooes a particular thing when he 
might theoretically have done something 
different It is logical lor South to say. If 
West had the same holding in spades as in 
clubs, he might have led a spade The fact 
that he led a club affords a presumption 
that he did not have an equal choice be¬ 
tween the two suits.’ 





THE WORLD Alpine ski championships, to 
be held at SI Montz from 2 to 10 February, 
are being heralded in Switzerland by a 
special 30-cantimss stamp featuring a skier 
and the championship emblem 
With Its vigorous and yet compact move¬ 
ment, skiing makes a successful subject for 
a stamp design end a collection formed on 
this theme would now compose several 
hundred attractive issues from over 50 
countnes- The first stamp to depict a skier 
came from Hungary in a sports senes 
issued In 1925 but the most valuable is the 
Austrian series Issued to mark the inter¬ 
national championships at Innsbruck in 
1933. The four stamps, all showing skiers 
in action, are now catalogued at C40 In 
mint condition. £30 H used. 




HANDY HOME RRMRDTF.S 


Are you breaking out into a rash caused by heat 
or dandruff or even excessive secretion of oil ? 
Are your whiteheads and blackheads turning 
into pimples ? Then try this cure suggested by 
a well-known bt^autician. Do this for two weeks, 
continue for another week if the situation does 
not improve. First, check your diet. Avoid 
cheese, nuts, cocoa, chrx?olate, ovaltine, Bourn- 
Vita, pork, fish, shell-fish and other sea foixl, 
all fizzy aerated drinks and tomatoes. Eat less 
fried food, butter, ghee, rice, potatoes, sweets, 
bread. A teaspoon of fresh unsalted butter and 
two glasses of milk with the malai removed is 
fine lor vegetarians. Apart from following the 
usual rules about cleanliness, drink eight glasses 
of water a day. Meditate lor 20 minutes liefore 
going to sleep. Treat con-stijiation properly. 

Now' for the fate and sialp Remove all 
traces of dandruff 'I'he methoiis have been 
discussed before. Keep hair tied back all the 
time. If you are allergic to Neko .soap, try the 
.sulphur soap by Calcutta Chemicals. Drink 
the juice of tw'o .sour lime.s every day in a glass 
of water it is best to drink it as is, but if you 
are finicky about taste, then add a little salt 
or sugar. You must al.so include a teaspoon 
of povvdered black pepjier in your diet every 
day. This can be added in your fixid, in dahi 
or in sandwiches and salads and even your 
nimhu pam This condiment has healing 
powers, unlike other spices that aggravate 
acne For the face, buy yourself a stick of pure 
sandalwiHid. In Bombay, it can lie obtained 
from outside the Parsi fire temples. On a clean 
stone that is used only for this purpose, rub 
the stick w'ith a little water till a thick paste 
is obtained After washing face with soap, 
ajiply sandalwood paste on face, avoiding area 
around the eyes. Now let dry for 15 minutes. 
IVash off with plain w'ater and pat skin dry. 
This should be done twice a week. Remember, 
12 never use the stone for anything else and 


clean it before use. Warning : During the 
treatment and even after, if your skin is 
severely prone to acne, do not use cleansing 
lotion for the face, even if the label specifies it 
IS specially for oily skin. This rule can be 
broken in peak winter when the .skin dries up 
and reacts sharply to soap by peeling. Another 
point. The acne that has come out will take 
its time in dtying up, so don’t expect overnight 
miracles. 

Cucumber, which is mildly astringent, not 
only removes sunburn but also reduces patchi- 
ne.ss. Cut a thick slice and rotate it gently on 
skin. It will leave a thin film of juice on the 
face. Allow it to dry for a good 20 minutes 
Itefore w'ashing it off with plain w’ater. Another 
idea. Collect cucumber peels after making 
salad. Cut them into strips and place over 
forehead, neck and eyelids and relax for 15 
minutes. If you ice the peel, it is all the more 
soothing. 

To add a shine to hair. The combination 
effect of massaging hair to activate the seba¬ 
ceous glands and oil to moisturise scalp is what 
this treatment offers. Beat one egg (only the 
yolk if your hair is very dry), one tablespoon 
vinegar (white vinegar is preferable) and two 
tablespoons gingelly or coconut oil with a fork 
in bowl till very smooth. Part hair in strands 
and apply all over. Now gently massage with 
fingertips for 20 minutes til! dead scales are 
loosened and scalp feels tingly. This mixture 
does not keep for more than a day, so prepare 
a fresh batch every time. Leave on scalp for 
about an hour. Not more because vinegar has 
a tendency to lighten hair. Rinse hair well with 
plenty of tap water. If you are in a very cold 
place, then use barely warm water. Hair is 
slightly oily after this treatment. If you don’t 
like the feeling, then shampoo — after rinsing 
hair — with a mild shampoo like Johnson’s 
baby shampoo. 




FOCUS ET 804 


Everh^rd 
of a business 
breakfast? 


To the businessman. The 
Economic Times is not only 
'must' reading, it is also the 
first newspaper he reads. 

Corporate news, 
commercial reports, investment 
guide, industrial studies, political 
analyses, economic backgrounders, 
forthright editorials; in 
other words. The Economic 
Times is the most reliable guide 
to top echelon decision-makers. 


All this does not mean that 
The Economic Times is all 
business. It covers Arts, Theatre 
and Dance. Its book reviews 
are educative and authoritative. 
These light features make it 
your companion in leisure. 

Get The Economic Times 
habit. It is the stepping stone 
to success. 


THE ECONOMIC TIMES 

— tfi» newspaper that reflects social change. 
Published from Bombay and New Delhi. 

Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Bombay 400 001 
7, Bahadur Shah Zaffar Marg, New Delhi. 


fyy. 
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PARTX GEORGE MIKES 


‘Very well. You are being watched. All the 
more reason for handing over the formula at 
3.30 in your flat, where we could be alone, with¬ 
out codewords and without any references to 
Lewes and Leatherhead.’ 

‘Oh no. You are not to corac near my flat for 
a week now. W’o are not to meet at all for a 
week. A week today vou will move in.’ 

‘I shall?’ 

‘Oh yes, you will darlmg,’ nodded Oriana. ‘I 
do hope that hd one will ever find out that the 
Russians have got hold of the l^nalim formula. 
They will not advertise the fact that their spy- 
organization has managed to steal it. Still less 
arc they likely to advertise the name of their 
agent. 'Or their agent’s contact — I mean my¬ 
self. They are unlikely to give credit where 
credit is due.’ 

‘Elxtremely unlikely, Oriana.’ 

‘Then all’ is settled. ,Iust one more thing, 
Gurbanov,’ she said casually. ‘One little thing. 
Just in ca.se you are trying to be clever and say 
to yourself : "I’ll get the Unalim formula and 
then I’ll ditch her”.. .’ 

‘Do you think I’m that sort of person?’ he 
cried, full of deep moral indignation, ‘No. I’ll 
never do such a thing.’ 

'We all do this sort of thing. Gurbanov. 
F'rom the novels I have learnt that a good agent 
must always look out for little flaws, moral 
weaknes.ses, skeletons in the cupboard, dark 
secrets in everyone he comes in contact with. 
Gambling. Drinking. Perversity. Homo¬ 
sexuality.’ 

She picked up her glass. 

‘But impotence is just as good.’ 


Arkady looked at her in horror. She was 
calm, collected, almost jocular. 

‘Should you let me down, my beloved, I’ll 
report your impotence to the KGB.’ 

‘You don’t even know how to get in touch 
with them.’ 

‘KGB Headquarters, Moscow, is an address 
even the Russian Post Office might be able to 
trace. But first I’ll try through the Trade 
Mission, Highgate, London N.6. I’ll trust my 
luck. And I’ll make you the laughing-stock of 
the Service. The laughing-stock of the Soviet 
Union. To make it more effective, I shall seek 
a little bit of publicity in our papers, too. They 
simply love this type of amusing, spicy gossip 
connected with Russian spies. The first 
impotent bull not only in zoology but in the 
history of spying.’ 

‘This is very cleverly thought out,’ whisper¬ 
ed Arkady. 

‘Whatever my failings, I am not stupid,’ 
replied Oriana modestly. 

‘However clever you may be, they won’t 
believe a word of it. Not a word. And your 

E -s will never dare publish anything so 
atly libellous,’ said Arkady but his voice 
reflected his panic. 

‘You argue, my little Gurbanov, as if you 
had planned exactly what I have so nastily 

insinuated. As if you were not keen on coming 
to live with me. They won’t believe a word, 
you say. I agree. They won’t. Not without 
evidence.’ 

She looked at Arkady for a while, then went 
on quietly and amiably . 

‘And I have all the evidence.’ 

Arkady smiled. 

‘I’ve told you about my little bit of know¬ 
ledge I picked up from spy-novels and thrillers. 
The little idea you gave me, comes in here. 
The mike poor little Fritz sicked up — made 
in the Soviet Union — reminded me of all those 
splendid bugging devices. So I've bought a 
beautiful one. Made in England but in spite of 
the bad reputation of our industry and work¬ 
manship, quite effective. The microphone was 
in the emerald brooch vou may have noticed, 
the tape recorder in my nandbag. And I record¬ 
ed almost all of our conversations today. In bed 
and outside it.’ 

‘You did not.’ 

‘I did. Your admission that you are after 
Unalim which amounted to an admission that 
you are a KGB man. They won’t praise you 
for that. Your views about the detestability of 

the Russian people, their weakness, their spine¬ 
lessness. Your views about Red Czars. They 
won’t like that either. You said ; ‘‘To hell with 
Pravda !” An unforgivable pronouncement. You 
spoke to me as you called it, “frankly”. You 
remarked you might be hanged, drawn and 
quartered for it. This may be something of an 
exaggeration although one never can be quite 
sure with the KGB. So you might.’ 

Arkady looked at her with hatred. Then 
made a sudden grab at her handbag. She 
remained unperturbed and made no move to 
recover it. 





‘No use, Gurbanov. A few minutes ago I 
went out and made up a little paicel. I asked 
Horace, that black man you noticed in the bar 
he is from Trinidad, by the way, not from 
Ghana, just for your information), yes, I asked 
Horace to post it for me. Emerald bro(Kh and 
the tapes; the lot. He happened to be going 
to the village and said he’d })ost it there, so it 
would not be any u,se to lilow up the nearest 
pillar box. Besides, it would be a somewhat un- 
wi.se step. In any case, you do not know where 
my little parcel is lying, awaiting the first collec¬ 
tion, tomorrow niorning.’ 

’They both had a whisky. 

‘You’ll come to live with me,’ .said Oriana. 
‘We .shall try to make the be.st of a bad situa¬ 
tion which IS the si'cret of manv an ideal mar¬ 
riage. But you’ll get the formula, all right I 
am a lefti.st person and want to give it to Russia. 
And don’t forget ' you are very, very fond of 
me.’ 

Arkady jiut dowm his emiily glass. 

‘I’ll get the formula and I’ll come and live 
with you. And yes, it is true . 1 am wry, \ery 
fond of you ’ 

Oriana stood up : 

‘And you may. of course, sleep in my bed 
tonight. No need to Icx-k you up in the iiath- 
•room. My dear, innocent little lamb.’ 

17 

‘Is Mr. Ivan in ’?’ Arkady a.sKed impatiently. 

‘You’re out of luck, dear ’e’s gorn out. 
Who is that .speakin’^’ 

‘Is that you Maiiel 

‘It is. ’ow did you giu'ss ” It’s Mr. Boris 

. . I thought I recognized your voice. I told 
meself, I did : “You bet this is Mr Borrs’s voice.” 
And it is, ain’t it T 

It was ju.si after eight in the morning. 
Arkady had slipped down before breakfast to 
the call-box in the lobby of the Buckerell Moon 
and had neither the time nor the inclination to 
have a prolonged, cosy chat wdth Mabel. 

‘Where has he gone so early ?’ he asked, 
much annoyed. 

’ ’e wouldn’t tell me, dearie, would’e ? All I 
know is that ’e’s not ’ere.’ 

‘Can you give him a message ?’ 

‘Yes. I can do that. ..Wait a minute. I’ll 
get some paper.’ 

‘It’s a very simple message,’ Arkady pleaded. 

‘Oh no, dearie. . I just want to put it down 

if you don’t mind. It may be simple for you. 
But 1 don't want no trouble. By the way, you 
’aven’t been sleepin’ in, Mr. Boris. I bet you 
were with some girlies. Naughty boy, you. .. 
I've been telling meself; you bet Mr. Boris is 
sleepin’ with a beautiful young bird.’ 

‘Got the paper, Mabel V 

‘Got the paj^r all right but broke the lead 
of me pencil. Damn it, if you’ll excuse the 
language. Mr. ’uckett, me ’usband, do not like 
foul language. All right nowc What’s the mess¬ 
age ?’ 

‘Tell Mr. Ivan that I’ll get the goods at 
Victoria Station at 3.30 this afternoon.’ 

‘Did you say goods or books dearie ? What 


books ? Or what goods ?’ 

‘I’ve said good-s. He’ll know, Mabel, .lu.st 
tell him ; the goods at Victoria, .3 .'lO thi.-^ after¬ 
noon,’ 

She was repeating it slowly, as she wrote 
It down : 

‘ . :i.30 Victoria All right. Is that 

air’ Glad ynu’\t get the goods. You .sound ,so 
plca.sed. deai’ic Good luck to you ' 

He pul the receiver down Oiiana was < om- 
ing dov.n the st.ni - and he did not want hei' to 
see him at the plion’' She did, and began ‘u say 
something, hut ■.diowed her coninimr 

Back in l/'O." i' han wa.s waiimg t'.-. him 
impatiently m m- i flat Yes. he had .’ni 'he 
me.ssagt' Gurl'nio\ vcis to meet r.oris aii'-a'di- 
atelv a! Green I’.nk Station He look a t..,\i .iini 
found Boris was waiting lor him. They had jn.-t 
under two hours bet'oic he was due lo meet 
Dtiana'.- t mi.--sji'\ at \ iclot la. 

'Fhey walked iouihI St .lames’s IVirk. 

‘That's ln^■ otliciol repoil,’ .-aid .Vrk.idY, 
having cnncludeil hrs .-toiy. 

‘You will go and evcli.inge tiie litllt '.■'•■en 
cases at I’l.itform l.a,' -aid Bciri--. '\on hi 'oe 
watched l>v one or two of oiii men Vn;. don't 
know them, ol cour'-e, .X.- oon as you j ' thr 
nght lase vou Id tlie girl's iiie'.-i iigei i-.ave 
Then you will imld vnui < ase U|i cl(i-,e in mho' 
nose, a.- if you were exaininiiig tlie lock 
This will tie the sign te nor ageni dial all i.s well 
He will inmiedciiely ring me .and give me a iode- 
word in English I shall without delay convev 
the .same codewiard ~ m Ru.s.sian -- to the 
Centre.’ 

.Arkadv’ nodded. 

'You will go out of Vietoiia to Buckingham 
Palace Road In other word- linn left <ir 1*1,at- 
form 15, turn light as .soon a.- vou can. that is 
at the Customs OfTice. co - Buckingham Palace 
Road at the tr.iflic lights, w ilk up througth 
Elizabeth Street to Efruv Street At the corner 
of Elizabeth Street and E!>uiv Street you will 
see a blue Cortina, registration number 223K. 
Nevi'r mind the extra letters, just remember ; 
22.3K. Get into tlie back seat Theie wdll be a 
driver in the front se.it whom you will ignore. 
You’ve never seen him, m any rase. In the back 
there will bo an agent ot our.s whom you have 
never seen either. He will say ; “That’s a nice 
little green bag.” Y’ou reply : “i pm'.sonaily prefer 
yellow ones.” Put this down — you can't afford 
to make a mistake The ear will start and will 
take vou somewhere, not far When it stops — 
and only w'hen it slops — hand over the bag to 
our man and get out. The ear will drive on and 
you will take a taxi, come home and report to 
Ivan. He will have further instructions for you. 
Any questions ?' 

‘No. All is clear.' 

’Good.’ 

‘Listen Boris... .now' that the official busi¬ 
ness is over, may I talk to you as a friend 

Boris kxjked at his watch. Arkady pleaded . 
'1 need your help. 1 am in a quandary ’ 

‘Let’s walk towards Victoria,’ .said Boris 

‘You are an old friend.’ 

‘Of course I am.' 

‘Still quite human 

‘Not all that easy to ronunn human. But I'm 





trvinp hard ’ 

'And I (.an trust, yuu 

'Sorry You are right,, I know ’ 

lions smiled 

‘Yalk softly fnit don’t whisper. As before. 
Shoot’ 

•J .shall But 1 re})oat . “I’m talking to my 
old friend, Boris Nieolaevieh Y^uruzov, and not 
to Bo.samund” ’ 

Boris was startled. He had not heard his real 
name for (lUite some time. 

Arkady told him everything that had happen¬ 
ed Brielly but fully. 

'I am in a nies.s This bloody impotence is 
maddening, of eour.se, hut just now it is only 
one of my minor worries Anyway, I could do 
It with .lean all right so nothing can be organic- 
,i!ly wrong In fact, that girl left me because 
1 did It too well ; another claims me for life 
because 1 can’t do it at all ’ 

‘We h.ive about tc-n minutes lidt,’ .said Boris. 
‘1 can do it for pleasure but not as a duty. 
Well, this IS not my immediate jirohlem. 1 am 
111 an awlul me,s,s, ijuile ajiart from that. Suppose 
I get the lormula. It i.-: not in my hands yet and 
I’m not sure I’ll gel it But let’s supiiose 1 get it.' 
•Let's’ 

Then 1 have to go to live with Oriana. No 
hardship in ilselt She is lovely, c.xeitmg and 
mad She is good company But, of eour.se, I 
I'annot |)o.s,sibly go and live with her unless 1 get 
oflieial iiermis.sion Which 1 can’t get. But if I 
refu.se to go to live v\ith her she'd-produce the 
evidence ’ 

'But tliere is no prohlem. .Arkady,’ said Boris 
lirmly ‘No problem at all. You just take the 
formula and let her down. Your con.science 
would not worry you, 1 hope 

’.No it wouldn’t. I like the girl though. I like 
her more than ri'giilalioiis permit, but my con- 
scieiwe would not troiilik' me But she wouldn’t 
be troubled by her coirseieiice eithci and would 
send 111 her let tin- ’ 

‘.Never mind They don’t care about it. You’ve 
done a gretit job You’ve achieved a terrific 
.success. They can't afford not to turn into a 
bloodv hi'ro They need heroics Beside.s, Oriana 
will have done — unwittingly — a great 
service to you,’ 

‘B\ telling them that I am a .sham V 
‘Ye.s H.xactly. That will turn you from a 
good agent into an ideal agent Thew will knowy 
of eour.se, that you are an impotent bull. That 
you have been mdi.screet That you talked too 
much about Red (Iztirs and other matters. But 
all that means is that in addition to that 
wonderful formula you have given them some¬ 
thing else, very valuable • good, firstcla.ss black- 
mail material against yourself. Vulnerable 
16 chap.s, w'ho can fie blackmailed, are their ideal 


agents, their blue-eyed boys The most reliable, 
the most trusted, the mo.st favoured agents are 
the homosexuals, the pimps, the sadi.sts, the 
embezzlers, the fugitives from ju-stice. But im¬ 
potent Casanovas are akso rated high You are 
a lucky devil, Arkady.' 
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Arkady entered the station. He glanced in the 
direction of Her Majesty’s Cu.stoms Office — 
mentioned by Boris — and wmtehed a young 
couple vvalkiiig in front of him He noticed 
another couple — they looked Italian — sitting 
on the pavement at the edge of the car-park, 
leaning against their rucksacks and liKiking very, 
veiy tired. 

He saw the Information Board, giving the 
departure times of the trains. He looki'd at his 
watch ; ninety seconds to go. He stopped and 
IcKiked up the next trains to Lew'cs and 
Leatherhead. lie did not even register this com¬ 
pletely u.seless information — he was only 
w'hiling away time — and on he walked 
slowly. He looked at the queue' in front of the 
left luggage office, a lot of young people aw'ait- 
mg their turn with long-suffering, bored faces. 

Platform Fifteen wa.s the first platform he 
rcachc'd. It was g iki })reei.sely No one came 
up to him. A man in ck'an, brand-new blue 
jeans, came out of Platform Fifteen As no 
tram had recently arrived, he must have been 
waiting there, lie wa.s carrying .skis on his 
back — not a conmion sight in the summer. 
.Arkady tried to look uneonceriied. Was this 
his man'' Why go inside, beyond the platform 
barrier ? And w'hy the skis.lu.st to make him¬ 
self more conspicuou.s " But the man with the 
.skis did not de.serve fiis strictures. He just 
walked away, -wnthout paying the slightest 
attention to him. Thirty-tw'o minutes past 
three There wa.s a wooden board alongside 
the entrance to the* platform, lie walked up 
to it and jilaced his bag on it. A boy of six was 
eating sweets from a brown jiaper hag, at 
terrifying speed. It looked as if he w'as deter¬ 
mined to finish the whole lot before his 
mother came back from wherever she had 
da.shed for a minute or two. The boy was sup- 
jKKsed to kei'p an eye on a basket full of apples 
and magazines, but was completely ab.sorbed 
m his sweets Three thirty-four. The boy’s 
father came back, a young man with a long, 
fair beard. He did look like a typical conspirator 
but he wasn’t Arkady’s man either. He now 
leaned on the board, with Platform Fifteen 
behind his back and tried to pick out the other 
Russians watching him. There was a small 
cniwd on his left, in front of the London Tourist 
Office. Quite a lot of people were standing there, 
others passing by and it w'as quite impossible to 
pick out anyone who looked like a Russian spy. 
Perhaps only innocent tourists look like Russian 
spies, in any case. He looked hard and all he 
could see was a working-class woman, her back 
towards him, rather like Mabel. ‘Funny,’ he 
thought, ‘why the hell should I think of Mabel 
of all people at this moment ?’ 


A young man walked up to him and put down 
a green bag — the green bag — next to his. He 
recognized him : he was one of the youths who 
had played tennis with Oriana at llurlingham. 
Arkady and this boy had hardly ever exchanged 
a word and were giving no sign of recognition 
now. 

‘Excuse me,’ the young man a.sked, ‘is this 
the Lewes train ?’ 

Arkady shook his head. 

‘I don’t know. I’m just going to Leather- 
head.’ 

The young man looked annoyed. He pick¬ 
ed up one of the bags. Arkady was watching 
him with hawk eyes. He picked up the bag he 
was supposed to' pick up; that is, Arkady’s 
empty bag He walked on, in a hurry, in the 
direction of Platform One. Whether the bag 
left thi're did or did not contain anything, and 
if It did, whether it was the much covered 
formula, Arkady would not know for a long 
tune. Ho was not supposed to open the bag 
and he know only too well that bo wa.s being 
watched and could not afford to deviate from 
his instructions by one millimetre. He lifted 
the bag as if bo were examining the lock closely. 
He held it close to his nose for tw'o or three 
seconds, for ever\'one to see who cared to look, 
.then lowered it and wns about to go out to 
Buckingham Palace Road, as instructed. 

And now a hitch (x curred, A slight hitch but 
a hitch He felt his knees givinr' way. He knew 
it wa.s nerves and — with a great effort — he 
pulled himsL'lf together. But although he could 
.steady his knees, what could he do about the 
irresistible and urgmit need to go to the loo 
which had .suddenly possessed him ? This was 
more than annoying, right now, when he was 
sure to be watched by one or two of his .senior 
colleagues But the fright the ni'ed caused 
increased the need itself. He could not argue 
wdth this call of nature. He did not need to look 
for a lavatory, right in front of his nose there 
was the sign : GENTLEMEN. 

He had no doubt, of course, but this irresist¬ 
ible urge had come at a most unfortunate time, 
but he could not possibly know that it would 
change the history of the Soviet Union. 

It all happened at lightning speed. The lava¬ 
tory was under repair. It w^as rather dirty, with 
a lot of building material and refu.se piled up in 
the middle. He stopped in front of the nearest 
cubicle and read the instructions. : ‘Place Ip in 
the slot and slide knob.' He searched for a penny 
piece frantically and, luckily, found one. He did 
as told. A few seconds, he thought once he was 
in the cubicle, and I’ll be back on duty. But 
these few seconds did not pass uneventfully. 

A hand appeared under the door. There was 
a gap between the door and the stone floor, the 
hand took advantage of that. The hand acted 
quickly and skilfully. Before A^^kady realized 
what was happening it grasped the bag which 
he had put down on the floor and pulled it out. 
The bag disappeared from view. Arkady could 
hear the sound of someone walking away fast, 
though not actually running. He was caught 
with his trousers down. 

A few seconds later he was at the top of the 


lavatory stairs. The small boy was munching 
still more sweets from a new browm bag. Arkady 
turned awav from Platform Fifteen, looked 
around in cfespair and caught sight of a figure 
running out of the station, through the main 
entrance. It was a woman. It was Mabel. 
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Arkady ran like a cham[)ion. So did Mabel. He 
was consc'ious that .someone was following him. 

It was a satiut^ictorv feeling to know that it 
must be his coilr.igue and ally who hud lieen 
watching him v. ht n he lifted the bag to peer 
at the lock. Tbb man must liave been horrified 
at seeing him going down the lavatory steps 
instead of walking out to Buckingham Palace 
Road And more horrilied by what he .saw 
subsequently. But what — Arkady thought 
terror-stricken — if his ally had gone and the 
man behind him was Mabel’s accomplice ? 

Well, he had no time to contemplate various 
po.ssibilities and line.s of action. He was running 
as fast as he could. Fast enough to catch .Mabel. 
But what if a Mabel’s companion — if he was 
Mabel’s companion ? — caught him first 

She had already crossed the station yard 
when the chase started. They both whizzed 
across in front of hundreds of madly hooting 
cars and buses outside. Arkady hoped that 
Mabel would turn left and reach^ after a turn, 
the comer of Elizabeth Street and Ebury 
Street where the blue Cortina was waiting. 
But no such luck. Sht ran straight on, towards 
Hyde Park Corner. Some pas.sers-by looked 
at her, others looked at him, others again look 
ed at them both, the fact that one was cha.sing 
the other dawning on them with the respect¬ 
able slowness of the average Briton Bm no 
one turned a hair. 7’hoy were true Britons 
minding their own bu.sine.s.s. 

Arkady nearly caught her a few hundred 
yards further on. Mabel was a bulky woman 
and her longish .skirts obviously hindered her. 
The bitch — thought Arkady — had rone 
down to the men’s lavatory, obviously trust¬ 
ing to luck that she would be regardeil as a 
cleaning w'oman which, after all, .she was. His 
anger spurred him on to make a final effort 
and he caught up wuth her. He threw' him¬ 
self upon her from behind. Both fell to the 
pavement with a heavv thud and rolled over. 

‘Yahoo tvapu matcH,' shouted Mabel in a 
voice of venomous acrimony. 

But the venom and acrimony meant little 
to Arkady. What surprised him wa.s her 
excellent Russian. It w'as not only fluent and 
accentless, it was too natural. It'had slqiped 
out in a moment of agony; it w'as the sw'ear- 
ing of a woman who had been swearing in 
Russian all her life. A wdld suspicion sw'ept 



through Arkady, and their wrestling on the 
pavement had put him in a position where he 
could confirm it. He grabbed at Mabel’s crotch, 
and where he ought to have found no protrud¬ 
ing object, he felt a well-developed male organ. 
Mabel was a man. Not a Cockney charwoman 
but a Russian man. 

This move of Arkady’s gave Mabel — well, 
whoever he was — two quick ideas. The first 
was that he, in turn, hit Arkady in his crotch. 

‘Yibyona match!’ shouted Arkady in equally 
fluent and accentless Russian. 'The sudden, 
excruciating pain made him let Mabel go. The 
latter Ux>k advantage of this split second, 
jumped up and ran on. And Mabel’s second 
idea wa.s better still 

‘’elp! ’elp....’e’s try in' to rape me.... 
’ell)!’ she shouted. 

Even the cool English are interested in 
rape, so this time quite a few of them stopped. 

Maf)el’s Cockney was, once again, impecc¬ 
able. 

‘. . ’e felt me up . , touched me private 

parts. ..’ere in the street., in public 'e did 

'c’s tryin’ to rape me . . ’ 

The crowd was .sufliciently large by now, 
so Mabel — who w’as out of breath — deemed 
it safe to .stop running. 

Arkady, who stopped too, was speechless. 
He tried to think fast but his mind refused 
to work. 

‘ 'Vj is a Hu.ssian spy . ’ Mal)el said. 

The crowd wa.s .siirpresed. Some lotiked 
hostile. Others were taken aback because 
tlnw kiK'w that Russian spies were up to many 
things but that they rarely attempted the rape 
of Cockney charwomen in Hobart Place. 

‘ ‘E come here from Russia to spy on us 
and to rape our women . yelled Mabel with 
impressive moral indignation. 

Good Heavens — it suddenly became clear 
to him : Mabel must be working for the GRU. 
.\nd I, like a bUxxly fool, gave him the precise 
ili'tails of dtif apj.K)mtment Three-thirty at 
Vhcioria, I told him. He took down all the 
details slowly, with special care ...And that’s 
why she — or he — refused to make love to 
me in thixse early days. Because she is a man. 
A jolly good reason. All that rubbish about 
being faithful to Mr. Huckett. . And that’s why 
he was .so export with his judo. He had, of 
coursi', been trained in judo and karate for 
,\ears .And it w'a.s he who .sent that Russian 
window-cleaner to Perrings. But Arkady had 
to li'ave his early memories — however unpleas¬ 
ant — and revert to present reality. 

Suddenly encouragement came his way. 
Faint encouragement, but encouragement 
nevertheless. A hipjiy appeared in the crowd, 
wearing green velvet troirsers, a red sweater, 
long hair and a long beard. 

A policeman appeared. 

‘There’s betm a disturbance here.’ 

Neither Mabel nor Arkady .spoke a word. 

'She says he’s a Ru.ssian spy,’ said a bowler- 
hatUxl man 

'.And tried to rape her ...’ added a woman 
with a string .shopping bag. Obviously she was 
more interested in the .sexual than the political 


aspect of the matter. 

‘Here in Hobart Place ?’ asked the police¬ 
man, astonished. 

‘No, a little further down in Grosvenor 
Gardens.’ 

‘Right ’ere,’ said Mabel, recovering his wits 
and overcoming his natural distaste of English 
policemen. ‘.. ’e pushed me down..., 'e 
touched me private parts.. . .everybody seen 
’im.’ 

A number of people started giving infor¬ 
mation to the policeman, all talking at once. 

‘You’d better come with me to the Police 
Station.’ 

‘Me too ?' asked Mabel indignantly. ‘Take 
the criminals but not the honest women attack¬ 
ed by Russian spies in the street.’ 

‘You’d better come, both of you. We’ll have 
to sort this out. Any witnes,ses ?’ 

As yet Arkady had not spoken one single 
word. W^hile the policeman was busy sorting 
out witnesses, Mabel moved to the edge of the 
crowd. Before anyone had noticed, he had 
taken to his heels at top speed, grasping the 
little green bag firmly. 

But someone had been watching him : the 
Ru.ssian hippy. He was in hot pursuit now’. 
The fX)liceman hesitated for a moment, but 
apparently decided that it was wiser to slick 
to the man who might, after all, turn out to be 
a Ru.s.sian spy, than to cha.so that peculiar 
woman, however fishy the whole affair looked 
by now. By chasing the woman, the policeman 
thought, he might lose both of them. 

Mabel was running fast but the Russian 
hippy was running much faster and it was 
obvious that she — well, he — would be caught 
in no time. He had just reached the imposing 
new building of the Afro-European Trade Link 
Corporation. The glass doors were wide open 
and Mabel saw his chance : ho ran up the few 
steps and dashed into the wide, spacious lobby. 
The hippy was at his heels. The hippy saw 
that he could take a short cut and catch Mabel 
up. There were quite a few people in the lobby 
but no milling crowd, no chance of getting 
lost. 

At this moment there was a terrific, deafen¬ 
ing crash. The hippy was lying on the floor, 
unconscious and covered with blood. 

He had not been shot. 

He had tried to run through a plate-glass 
door. The glass had slashed him badly, nearly 
minced him up. 

A few minutes later the shrieking and 
howling sirens of madly rushing and criss¬ 
crossing public service vehicles shook the air. 
Three or four of them came from all directions. 

A white ambulance bore the hippy away. 

A dark blue patrol car drove Arkady, the 
policeman and two witnesses to Gerald Road 
Police Station. 

Meanwhile Mabel, the impierturbable Cock¬ 
ney charwoman, was walking quietly along 
Eaton Square, carrying a small green bag. 


to be continued 
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HE BEST REASON TO BUY 
COMFIT IS TO LET YOURSELF 
FORGET YOU'RE WEARING 
A SANITARY TOWEL. 
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Every woman likes to forget it's 
that certain time of the month. 

And only Comfit works best at 
Ife^ing you forget. 

• By absorbing ten times its weight. 

, » Five times faster than others, 

fm.' being softer, incredibly softer. 

, By being compact enough to avoid 
^et^arrassing bulges. 

By putting a stop to your wondering 
what to do with it when you’re through 
with it. 

By being flashable. 

By being forgettable. By being Comfit I 




At last! 

The Sanitary Towel 
that doesn ’t make 
its presence felt! 
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«i fourteen, shobha tharoor hat 
not only the poise and charm of a 
mature collegiate, and the 
intelligence to hold her own with 
parents' friends, but also a 
wardrobe that combines 
imagination, taste and a certain 
sophistication, shobha's clothes are, 
in fact, what a young girl’s should 
be — innovative, with cut-up saris, 
refashioned material and traditional 
costumes. 

(1) what could be more trad than 
the south Indian half-sari consisting 
of the pavada, which is the skirt 
and davani — the piece of material 
which is draped into a pallu. yet 
worn with shobha's elan and in 
autumnal shades of her choice, it is 
guaranteed to make her the centre 
ol attraction at any party. 

(2) mother’s old benarasi sari 
emerges from the dark recesses of 
the cupboard as a gharara-suit; for 
lively contrast a la shobha, costume 
jewellery is a must. 

(3) its how you wear yourself with 
what you wear that counts ; a dark 
velvet maxi goes gay with a 
baloony shocking pink cotton top. 
the necklace tollows the neckline 
and the bronte-esque buns on either 
side of the ears is what we mean 

by the way a girl can "wear" 
herself prettily. 

(4) here’s an imaginative maxi, a 
common kurla piece makes up the 
lop half, complete with mirror-work, 
while it flares out in feminine frills 
from below the knees in a 
contrasting material lor that 
dramatic etlect. 

text rila bhimani. 
pix : aioke mitra. 
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SULAKSHANA PANDIT 
doesn’t seem to hit it off with 
her young leading men, but 
tunes in very well with old 
guys. Only till the other day, 
she was tripping head over 
heels over eccentric old 
KISHORE KUMAR. But hav¬ 
ing ditched him now and 
chosen to barge into films as 
a singing star, she has taken 
an instant liking to SHAMMI 
KAPOOR who is directing 
her in “BUN DELB A AZ”. 
much to the consternation of 
her hero RAJESH KHANNA. 

What HEMA MALINI reject¬ 
ed, SULAKSHANA lapped 
up. I am referring to 
.lEETENDRA’s next flick. 
With “KHIISHBOO” on its 
last laps, JEETU is planning 
his next film only to find 
HEMA not too enthusiastic 
to team up with him, espec¬ 
ially after the much-publicis- 
efl HEMA-JEETU fiasco, 
llema's promise to Jeetu to 
star with him in his next 
movie too went with the 
wind and Jeetu ultimately 
settled in for SULU. 

SONIA SAHANI made a bee¬ 
line to a posh departmental 
store at Fountain with her 
entourage recently only to 
haggle with the poor sales 
boys on the counter over the 
prices of the apparels she 
had chosen to buy after more 
than half an hour’s exhaus¬ 
tive reshuffling of the coun¬ 
ters. Ultimately, I hear, she 
just settled for a couple of 
imported bras and panties 
after all these nakhras! 

Can you beat this thing for 
its sheer uniqueness ? I’ve 
heard of hosts turning up 
late to parties hosted by 
themselves, like DEV 
AN AND does, but at a party 
held recently at the OBEROI 
SHERATON, Producer- 
Director F. C. Mehra did not 
turn up till the wee hours of 
the morning, though the 
party w'as supposed to be 
held in his name. That 
rnakes us wonder whether 
his name was not used 
merely to beat the ceiling on 
the number of ^ests for 
dinner, by his friends and 
-relatives ? 


Now that his infatuation for 
RITA ANCHAN has subsid¬ 
ed, VIKRAM has switched 
his loyalty to a pretty dame, 
who is not a film actress but 
a ravishing air-hostess. Now 
if I were in his place. I’d quit 
films and become a pilot. 

The Film Institute has 
taught ZARINA WAHAB 
everything except the art of 
make-up and English. Not 
only that, ZARINA confess¬ 
es candidly that she does 
not know a wee-bit about 
swimming. The reason ? Her 
doting mum had never per¬ 
mitted her dear daughter to 
swim even in her childhood 
and this coupled with her 
.superstitious beliefs has 
made ZARINA shy away 
from swimming. 

Remember that talented gal 
MANISHA who made many 
an abortive bids to make it 
to heroine grade in films, 
especially after her “PARI- 
VARTAN” clicked ? She has 
now hooked one VIMAL 
KUMAR, a direction gradu¬ 
ate from the FTII, who is 
incidentally a nephew of 
Producer-Director J. OM 


PRAKASH. Let us wish her 
all the best atleast in the 
field of matrimony. 

Met this guy VIJAY ARORA 
at the mahurat of his new 
flick “KADAMBARI" in 
which he is starring opposite 
the “Ankur” gal SHABANA 
AZMI. Should say I could 
not recognise our ‘bhola- 
bhala’ man with his new 
acquisition — a brand new 
moustache, which, instead of 
suiting him to a T, just 
makes him look like a pucca 
misfit who has gate-crashed 
into films. 

Since “AMIR GARIB” has 
clicked with the masses, 
DEV ANAND has decided to 
cast HEMA MALINI, his 
favourite mascot in Navke- 
tan’s jubilee year offering 
“EK THA RAJA”. Too sad 
PRIYA could not get the 
assignment in spite of her 
CHETANSAAB’s feelers to 
DEV ANAND on her behalf. 
DEV just put his foot down 
and refused to let PRIYA 
star with him in the film, 
though he managed to per¬ 
suade CHETAN to direct the 
film for him. 

JYOTHI VENKATESH 




<^verytime I meet Ranjee he’s invariably work¬ 
ing with Vinod Khanna. “That’s because we 
are the only two toughies going,’’ explained 
Ranjeet. Besides the ‘toughie’ label, Ranjeet 
exhibits the usual I’m-a-virile-young-man, call- 
me-a-Casanova exterior. Which is a big bore 
since newcomers can talk of sex and girls and 
nothing else. Like Ranjeet, who went into 
details about his love life ending it with, “I love 
making love. Especially to middle-aged women 
(Half the time I caught up with my 
beauty sleep of course, since I could afford to 
skip chunks of his sex talk.) 

That over, Ranjeet put on the little boy 
act and told me about his childhood, how scared 
he was of his dad (‘1 still am’’) and his adole¬ 
scence, while I kept nodding silently. We were 
talking over lunch so I could afford to concen¬ 
trate on the food while all this went on. Ranjeet 
incidentally eats so little that I wondered from 
where all those mustdes came. “Milk,’’ he 
promptly replied. 

To deviate slightly, Ranjeet punctuates 
his talk with every four-letter-word in the 
dictionary. When conversation is at a stand¬ 
still he resorts to a whole stock of dirty jokes, 
generally about homoes! He never reads the 
'newspaper (it shows glaringly) “because any¬ 
way I can’t do a thing about the problems the 
papers report.’’ I didn’t know newspaper 
readers had to solve problems, but never mind. 
Every man to his excuse! 

Career-wise Ranjeet is doing welt for him¬ 
self with over four dozen assignments on hand. 
“I can think I can go still higher,’’ You mean 
you want to (a la Shatru) turn into a leading 
man? “No no. I'm happy doing character 
roles. I am doing key roles which are not the 
singing-dancing type of romantic roles. In 
‘Ka.sam’ for instance mine is almost the lead 
role.’’ 

1 love makii^; love 

Then, what did you mean by saying you 
can still go higher? 

“I mean attain maturity as a character 
artiste.” Like Pran and Premnath ? “Not ai 
all. When we went to Mauritius for Sanjay’s 
‘Chandi Sona’ I got the most attention. If 
Pran, Premnath and I were to go anywheie 
together I’d be more recognised than them. 
What I meant was.... ” And Ranjeet said 
something vague again. 

After all this I found out that the word he 
was groping for was, ‘perfectionist.’ “That’s it. 
That’s tne word I was looking for. I want to 
go higher and higher as a perfectionist.” 

Frankly with so many run-of-the-mill roles 
(always playing a bad man calling some gang 
leader ‘boss’) I didn’t know what variety (and 
perfection) he was talking about. ‘‘I'm not 
doing the same kind of role. For instance in 
the nhn I was just dubbing for (‘The Cheat’), I 
play a Kashmiri with a slight Punjabi.accent 
who’s yet to see the night spots of a city.” “In 
another film ‘Duniya Meri Jeo Mein’ I play such 
a sick role that I didn’t feel like eating for two 
days after that role. I’m supposed to he a guy 
who hates water so much that he never drinks 


it and never has a bath. I got new make-up 
with streaks of thick brown on me to show the 
dirt caked up on the bcjdy.” To complete the 
filmi irony, this character who hates water so 
much dies a watery death when he jumps into 
a pond to save a girl! 

Such shots can sometimes be pretty 
dangerous. I.ike Raje.sh Khanna is currently 
sitting at home with a bruised hand or like 
Parveen Babi had a bad fall from a jeep in her 
very first film. Ranjeet had a nasty cut in his 
hand when he lecently did a fight scene with 
Danny. 

“I did a .sictif where I had to aim for 
Danny’s face wba h he had to move out of the 
way of my fist ai the last minute M> hand 
went straight into .a wooden box behind Danny 
and .sma.shed the whole thing into pieces. I got 
cuts all over. Thank God Danny removed his 
face on time. Otherwise it'd have been socked 
out of shape !” 

With smugglers occupying so much space 
in newspapers these days I must mention here 
that Ranjeet is playing a good role in the 
alleged smuggler king Mastan’s production 
‘Dil aur Patthar’ starring Sanjeev Kumar. 
“Mastan loves me very much. We get along 
rather well. He comes to my place quite often,” 
said Ranjeet in one breath, vehemently stating, 
“I hate smugglers” two hours later! 

The film maker who gels the maximum 
amount of respect from Ranjeet is Sunil Dutt, 
the man who first signed Ranjeet for ‘Reshma 
aur Shera’. Come to think of it, excluding 
Sunil’s own brother, every other person Sunil 
Dutt has launched doing well in films . . 
Raakhee, Vinod Khanna, Leena Chandavarkar 
and Ranjeet. “We’re the Ajanta (Sunil’s banner) 
gang!” said Ranjeet, thrusting his chest for¬ 
ward proudly. 

Whichever gang a jierson may b(.dong to, 
Ranjeet feels that what counts ultimately is 
luck. “Madan Puri is a better actor than Pran. 
But it’s his bad luck that he hasn’t come up as 
prominently as Pran.” 

That brings me to the nicest trait of 
Ranjeet — his outsiKikenne.ss. I recall one 
afternoon when he was shooting with Rajni 
Gupta. He quickly dismissed her as a “sick 
dame” and the film they were shooting for 
(‘Sevak’) as “a sure flop!” 

Other traits about Ranjeet are : he digs 
vegetarian food and dark women. In spite of 
all this talk about women, the only one who 
has been linked with him romantically is 
Bindu. “I knew people would go.ssip about us 
becau.se we’re doing so many films together. 
We were prepared for it well in advance.” 

Gopal Bedi in real life (nicknamed Goli), 
Ranjeet says he’s possessive. “When 1 get 
married my wife will have to give up working. 
I’m very possessive that way I want a homely 
woman. But modem girls'these days...” I 
beg your pardon ?! “Do you think Kabir Bedi’s 
wife is homely? Or Asrani’s wife Manju ? 
Manju just gave an interview^ that she wouldn't 
mind sleeping with another man...” 

I don’t see why Manju or Protima Bedi 
should upset Ranjeet so much when Kabir and 
Asrani aren’t exactly saints. But then I forget 
that double standards are a way of life with 
film men! 

N. BHARATHI. 
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^ _ ARIES (ItaKii 21 — Apifl 20) You are now 

very much concerned about your home, 

JMnSEr 

'%'tw'f™ intense concern about domestic matters to 
cause you to be depressed and suffer your vital interests. i 

Girls I an old friend will become jealous of you. Bachelors I ' 

youi love life will follow an easy course. Ladies! pleasure 
trips indicated. 

w j TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You are 
jjyyilr naturally possessive. This week you will 
acquire a mate of your own choice. On 
let Saturday, providential help will come to you. 

Social activities are likely to increase. Domestic problem may 
keep your mind worried. Bachelors and girls! don't cling to 
the past too much Learn to live lor the present and the future 
to be happy. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This week enjoy 
the companionship of good friends and 
»a) | t K engage in recreation that appeal you. Lop off 
unnecessary expenses and handle money 
matters as wisely as you can. A letter from your inlaws from 
abroad will keep you in high spirit. Travel abroad indicated 
for those who are in PR job Girls and ladies I you will enjoy 
the good things of life 

^ CANCER (June 21 —-July 21) This week a 

jSsSSeu highly placed person will expect a great 
deal of you, but in return he will give you 
compliments that help build your ego and 
give you moral support. In service, seek assistance of your 
colleague to achieve the desired result. Businessmen I stick 
10 ' those investment opportunities with which you are most 
familiar 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) The first half 
JHEfc of the week finds you delving into subfects 

w fffIntA that aid in your growth and development. 

The second hall is good lor going directly 
to the Government officials and getting their backing so that 
you can put your new plan into effect Your persistence will 
carry you to success. Bachelors and girls I accept the 
status quo even when there is scope to forge ahead. 

VIRGO (August 21 — September 22) Now 
you have a chance to gain the fulfilment 
of your personal hopes The first few days 
of the week are splendid for improving 
your social connections. In the second hall you will find 
some associates to come .forward in your help. Bachelors 
and girls! this is the time to act decisively — don’t delay loo 
long 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) You 

are going to accept a new responsibility 
iTl I which IS excellent for you. By meticulous 

***yP^*** attention to every chore connected with 

your new Interest you can forge ahead to a happier lile. 
Bachelors' a companionable period in social life assured. 
Gii Is ' do not be impatient even If you find unnecessary delays 
in your wav of achieving some thing. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — Novamber 22) 
This IS an ideal week for you lo plan for 
that trip you would like lo take. In service, 
aCt It IS essential for your success that you 
follow all rules and regulations that apply to you. In the 
second hall you will have financial success. Ladies! self 
control will pay you. Girls ’ have confidence in your friends. 
Bachelors I discard your former way 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23 — December 20) 
Must of the time you are pleasing and charm- 
rS|v mg, but when you lose your temper, you 

* really lose it This week you will feel that 

you have to rise above your limitations. In service and pro¬ 
fession you will have the chance to attain your goals. 
Elachelors and girls ! this week should spark your enthusiasm 
to get your affairs on a solid basis 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
You may have certain difficulties of a per- 
sonal and business nature. From Tuesday 
you are entering a period loaded with opportunities Executives! 
changes ahead will bring you greater maturity and give great 
success. Girls! try to be a little more relaxed in your view 
points Bachelors! your life will be greatly enriched if you 
learn not to brood 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

This week holds you great promise You may 
expect greater happiness if you follow your 
routine In service, keep your eyes open to 
avoid some troubles Professionals ! you have a tendency to 
take control ot projects that interest you. Ladies ! you will gain 
admiraiion from your family members. Girls! use your fine 
mind to figure out how you can please your friends. 
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Wt PISCES (February 19 — March 20) It is necea- 

sary that you accept new conditions readily. 
iRIMgf It would be wise for you to plan your future 
* "ar"' carefully. This week certain dramatic and 
unexpected events may take place. In service, you will have 
more opportunities to show your qualities. Bachelors and 
girls! control your temper and carry through with the scheduled 
course ol action in society. 
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GONE ARE THE DAYS 

Bespectacled Clive Hubert Lloyd, at just 
.30 years of age, is a man with a mission, as 
successor to another Guyanese — Rohan 
Babulal Kanhai — as the West Indies captain, 
the "great gangling cat” — as he has ^n 
described because of the feline grace which 
characterises every movement of his, has a com- | 
paratively easy first assignment: to play and 
beat a demoralized Indian team in a fiv^Test 
series which starts at Bangalore in less than a 
week from now. 

We start as the under-dog. It is going to 
be an uphill struggle. Therefore, it has to be 
a war of attrition. And even if five draws are 
the result of such an attitude it will bring India 
and its cricket immense credit. 









Promise yourself 


beautiful batinoom 


...and Hindustan Sanitaryware & 
Somany-Pilkington's are there to fulfil 
your promise with their superb range 
of sanitaryware and ceramic wall tiles. 
Backed by continuous research at its own 
Applied Research Centre—which has 
already received recognition from the 
Government of India — the high quality 
products of Hindustan Sanitaryware 
are non-porous, hygienic, durable and 
most modern in design. Available 
in different fade-proof pastel shades 
plus sparkling white. 

Ceramic wall tiles, manufactured 
by Somany-Pilkington's in 
collaboration with world-famous 
Pilkington’s Tiles Limited of U K 
are the best combination with 
Hindustan Sanitaryware to 
provide lasting elegance to 
your bathroom. Choose from 
"Snoflake" or "Galaxe" in a 
number of pleasing colours. 

AND NOW. METAL FITTINGS 
FOR SANIIARYWARE 
FROM THE SAME SOURCE. 

Soma Plumbing Fixtures 
Limited (a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Hindustan 
Sanitaryware) will go into 
production of quality metal 
fittings by mid 1975 in 
collaboration with Similor 
S.A. of Geneva. Adopting 
modern techniques, SOMA 
heavy duty chrome fittings 
will be precision machined 
and will have interchangeable 
and easily replaceable parts. 

SOMA metsi taps and 
other fittings will bear the 
promise of offering you 
trouble-free service for 
a long time. 

Sanitaryware 
&Waliriles 
made to 
international 
standards 
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HINDUSTAN SANITARYWARE 
m. INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

makers ot India s largest selling, 
largest exported bathroom equipment 
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SEIF POHEHAIT 


After purchasing a brilliant painting 1^ 
Canesh Pvne four years ago, Yehudi Menuhin 
wrotE' an 'ecstatic letter to the painter. Spum¬ 
ing undersUilements, which would have 
totally f.iiled to picture his fervent reaction, 
the niae.stro composed an enviable minuet in 
words, •'I’ethaps the object 1 coveted most ... 
was your ‘Sacred Pow’ which I bought. I felt 
It ically breathed India : the living dessicated 
.soil, the skeleton turned eternal symbol, the 
jewelled necklace and crown, and the colours 
and shapes. I lo.st my heart to this painting.” 
7'he story Ijehind this rapture is simple enough 
or perhaps not that ea.sual. To raise funds for 
the Yehudi Menuhin School where child prodi¬ 
gies in the art of classical music are trained, a 
charity sale of itaintmgs was organized at 
Sotheby’s in 1970. For the first time 12 Indian 
artists participated in such an extraordinary 
display and their canvases and forms brushed 
shoulders with the outputs of Chagall, Henry 
Moore and Delauney. Ganesh Pyne was, of 
course, represented and the famous violinist, 









GANESH PYNE 

PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST 



unable to contain his growing fascination for 
the Orient, determined that the "Sacred Cow" 
was incomparable. 

But the diffident Bengali painter was not 
haunted by the cow image when he was busy 
with that canvas, nor did he intend to portray 
the vibrant, mangled soil or soul of his country. 
He painted a beast, to be more specific a deer, 
and his own caption was ‘The Beast’. Even a 
cursory glance at the work reveals that the 
large evocative eyes and the contours of the 
mouth just cannot recall the physiognomy of 
our animal mother. Moreover, there is no scope 
of misinterpretation, because the almost natural¬ 
istic portrait is miles away from those bizarre, 
avant-garde com{K)sitions loaded with .several 
meanings or none. There is also a touch of 
genuine Orientalism for the deer recreates a 
statement of the medieval Bengali lyrics, 
Charyapad, “Apana Mangse harina bairi” (the 
flesh of the deer is its enemy) in an indirect 
way. Now that the suicidal flesh has been 
scraped off, the mere skeleton symbolises a 


metamorpho.si.s, a state lieyond torture and 
death, and the august grandeur of this stage 
is suggested through the blurred crown and 
the necklace. 

Obviou.«ly, some extra-emdite promoter 
with a penchant for cow-philosophy imposed 
the caption without even informing the painter. 
He managed to duj)e himself, Menuhin and 
the Western world. Yet, after much persuasion, 

I could extract this explanation from Gane.sh 
Pyne, because misunderstandings of this kind 
repeatedly assail any painter who shuns 
simplicity. He prefers to remain uni-uffled. And 
misinterpretation.s, at all levels, shape the only 
laurel reservcnl for contemporary jioets anil 
artists. Or why .should ‘Ouernica’' that projects 
one .solid, indivisible truth remain a victim of 
so many conjectures, ranging from a hor.se to 
a socialLst vision, and Eliot has to ward off a 
smart enquiry, “what do you mean by writing 
three white leopards sat under a juniper tree ?” 
with the reply, “I mean three white leopards 
sat under a juniper tree.” 1, myself, misread 5 





under the fountain 


Ganshi Pvnc, the j)erson, before meeting him. 
Convention affirms that the life-sketch of an 
artist should be drawn in flamboyant colours. 
Ho ought to be a turbulent outsider, and if he 
is not by nature, he should borrow the colour¬ 
ful cloak particularly dUring interviews. Andre 
Maurois never dreamt of writing a biography 
of Wordsworth Irving Stone and Pierre 
La Mure, those incorrigible senScitionalLsts, did 
not find in Vermeer a [iroper subject. Besides, 
when artists chose to depict themselves, they 
lU'cessiirily heightened their exjieriences, in 
order to come out symbolic figures. That’s what 
James Joyce jierformed in T’ortrait of the 
.'\rtist as a Young Man'. Scorched by these 
biographical flames and blinded by the imita¬ 
tions of tiin.sliergs all around, I also conjured 
up a figure of an extraordinary external 
interest who should lielong to the brave new 
world booked for creators only. 

His paintings also, by no means Shenanigans, 
reinforced the mistaken impression. As my 
untutored eves scrutinis^, ‘The Beast’, 
'Wizard and feird’, ‘The Messenger', ‘Under the 
Fountain’, ‘The F^usherman’ and other acclaim¬ 
ed works my response sharpened or turned 
hazy and I was 1^ to the stereotyped conclu¬ 
sion that here was a vissionary who could 
evoke a mysterious dream-world of his own. 
Almost a phantasmagoria. Hence the creator 
of this world should also be an inscrutable, 
undefined being immersed in tantric exercises 
or wedded to the occult. Otherwise how could 
6 the distorted figures convey so emphatically a 


.sense of tortured spirituality, how could the 
dark background apjiear to be so luminous, how 
could the fisherman-recall the stonehanl posture 
of a saint and the mother and the child with 
their stylized eyes rouse the contradictory sug¬ 
gestion that they belonged to the soil yet 
remained membrns of a family in the sujter- 
natural realm. My artist friend, who accom¬ 
panied me, tried to correct my impression but 
I would not heed. 

A short walk from our office took us to 
Kaviraj Row, a dirnlv-lit obscure lane, in Central 
Calcutta. W’e stoppl'd in front of an unimpres¬ 
sive looking house wrapped in darkness. And 
after a few full-throated calls, ‘Ganesh da. . . ’, 
the painter replied. He sixm emerged from the 
domestic underworld and w'e were face to face 
with a shy, withdrawm, diminutive person 
-dressed in the most inconspicuous manner 
(white dhotie and kurta) and without long 
hairs, drooping moustache, flagrant sidelocks 
or any such external appendage. I swallow'ed 
this anti-climax not knowing that there were 
more to follow. When we fell to discussing art 
etcetra, there was no trace of exhibitionism in 
him. No sudden dazzling flourish, no strange 
withdrawal into a phase of silence, no outburst 
of emotion to explain the essence of his endeav¬ 
our. Wo’-ds charged with depth and intensity 
that simmered below the calm exterior rolled 
out and only after hours of conversation his 
mental landscape slowly began to take a 
definite ^ape. ■ He.sitatingly, I attempted to 
place his creativity therein and found that the 


Pix Tardpada Ban^fiue 


forms did not contradict, apart from the basic 
struggle i)etween art and life, a conflict which 
inspired all art. He strived for the symmetry 
and order of the Cubists in his paintings, and 
somewhere there was a lucid structure holding 
together his arguments t<x) and his narration of 
his progress as a painter. The fantasy of the 
surrealists, he considered, another indispens¬ 
able element and when he explored in detail 
how he made use of his juvenile associations, 
distant rituals, motifs of fables, the dearth of 
light that surrounded him and the personal 
images and myths he tried to construct, the 
truth was revealed that though he did not resort 
to indiscriminate shooting, he was a surrealist 
in the deeper sense of the term, in his approach 
to life and experiences and as well as in his art. 
Above all, his perennial love for simplicity or 
the inherently complex was manifest in fiis 
behaviour, his canvases and his recognizing 
Paul Klee as one of his mentors. For none else 
but this German master was accused of 
simplistic treatment and childishness. Klee’s 
reply was characterLstic and^ relevant in the 
present context, “The legend of the childishness 
of my drawing must have originated from those 
linear compositions of mine in wliich I tried to 
combine a concrete image only as it might be.” 
As Paritosh Sen, the senior painter, opined, 
“Ganesh’s style is fragile, but there lies its 
excellence because he can convey the depth 
without being precious. And in this respect I 
am a little scai^ of his imitators who seem to 
forget that styles are bom out of deep con¬ 


victions and who rc.'-t cnnlont morel}’ with the 
fragilitv divorced liom it.s piorouiuiei a.si>eet.« ” 
Roger Fry aeeu.sed Kk'o winnci} Ih'ie critics, 
taking the cue from I’anto.-h Sen should repri¬ 
mand the imitators of Ganesli. a devotee of 
Klee. 

But {tatient readeis shoidil coiulone this 
audacious effort made to anah.si- the intrinsic 
worth of Hanesh Pyne’s paintings .\.s ;i .seribe, 
my objective shouid t>e to jjoint an alluring 
picture of the man What he eats, how he makes 
love — these ought to be my enquiries. 

Neverthele.ss, e\en the long tentacles of a 
persistent reporter faded to draw out any 
lurid secret. Gane.sh I’yne is a late n.ser. 
After .scanning the headiinos he engage him¬ 
self in minor artistic works like deepening 
a shade on mounting the canva.s. Then some 
reading followed by lunch and a visit to an 
inconsequential office where he keeps himself 
busy with film animation Return to the nest 
in the evening, if gossip does not fall in the 
way. And till late at night he paints. Only 
when he has completed a major, exhaust ive 
work, he roams aimlessly in the streets of this 
city to seek relief A slight outsiderish touch 
here which even this magnifier cannot blow out 
of proportions. For some other details : the 
painter was born in 1937, he is still umnarried 
and lives hajipily in a joint family headed by 
his uncle. His father died some years ago. He 
still remembers vividly the death of his grand¬ 
mother, an event that for the first time opened 
a vacant space in front of him. 



Where (Joes tins small painter work ? In an 
otinally small room which is an apology for a 
studio. Let us call it a puny attic or a cubby 
hole lucked away in one corner of the second 
floor. In point of fact, a masonite board carves 
out a small .semicircular chamber — 4 feet by 
7 feet — from the verandah inside which only 
two persons can sit. A part of the board is filled 
with stickers producing the effect of a weird 
collage and in a small cuplKiard all conceivable 
accessories are kept There is only one showy 
piece in the unadonied room — a Kashmiri 
easel — on which he places his work and 
examine its reflection on a little mirror placed 
a few feet away. To capture a sense of distance, 
he sometimes uses an ageold binocular. “But 
why do }ou have such a small studio ?” I could 
not ht'lp interrogating. “Because I am not 
attracted by huge, sprawling canvases. 1 limit 
myself to the size I can control. Further, the 
detirth of space gives me a sense of security. I 
feel I am rooted somewhere. By the way, those 
big bottles on the floor, they contain ink and 
nut htrange intoxicants to prop me up,” the 
painter replied with a half-smile. 

To put it blatantly, Ganesh I^ne is an 
ordinary man coming from an ordinary back¬ 
ground and he is ordinary from all points of 
view. In his dress, manner of speech and con¬ 
duct, he is indistinguishable from the rest How¬ 
ever, his mental landscajie replete with visions, 
associations, beliefs, images, ‘ikons’ (that’s his 
favourite word) is extraordinary and the fingers 
8 which mix the paint, draw the lines and employ 


the brush are uncommon. This inner world 
and its recreation are so poignant and sincere 
that he does not care to look or act ‘arty’. Not 
only Hussain who ranked him as the foremost 
of the young Indian painters, but also other 
dependable judges shower unreserved praises 
on him. Satyajit Ray eulogises his pen and ink 
sketches in unequivocal terms. Paritosh Sen 
speaks eloquently of his private world of m 3 d,hs 
and images, uniquely his own, his realm of 
fantasy held in place by a lucid order. Even 
the berserk poet Shakti Chattopadhyay, who is 
piles apart from him in temfieramenti relapsed 
into a mood of meditative calm and observed, 
“There is a continuity of cxiierience in his work, 
a flowing stream. There is a quality of exquisite 
lyricism, as if his images are separate lyrics 
sti-ung together in a sequence. I want to enter 
this stream.” Intere.stingly enough Ganesh 
Pyne responds to Shakti’s poems wdth the same 
fen'our. And those who have an elementary 
knowledge of the contemporaiy creative life (if 
Bengal realise that this is something more than 
a formal mutual appreciation. Without confining 
himself to mere eulogy, Ganesh Pyne has used 
the fKiems of Jibanananda Das and Shakti 
Chattopadhyay as themes for his paintings. He 
is proud to admit that many of his images 
travel back to the haunting and tortured world 
of Jibanananda. 

The constituents of Pyne’s personal world 
coloured his imagination from his childhood. 
One of the reasons why he remained an indiffer¬ 
ent student and failed to reproduce mangoes 
and bowls without a fault m the drawing cla.ss- 
es. The grave darkness in his house enveloped 
his mind, the strange tales and fables narrated 
by his grandmother built up a nightmarish 
cosmos and he was haunted by the mother-in- 
law who had dug in two shells' in the oven and 
warned that those were her two eyes which 
w'ould notice everything even after death. He 
feared that a female spirit with a garland of 
lamps round her neck, waited in the verandah 
and many such bewildering associations formed 
an inde.structible sediment No, nothing esoteric, 
these were embedded in his consciousness. And 
then there were the famililar rituals and images 
which he interpreted as something basically 
human. All these, in terms of vague wish ful¬ 
filments, he translated into pictures. He burnt 
them. He even filled the walls with weird 
shapes and the maid who had to wash these 
away rebuked him frequently. Later, during 
the adolescent phase, he began using water¬ 
colour in a frenzy. His work was highly applaud¬ 
ed and he sail^ into the second year of the 
Government Arts College. But here again, the 
rigid principles were at variance with his 
liberate style of expression. He just could not 
master oil-painting and was once reprimanded 
by Mr. Chintamoni Kar : “Why are you colour 
blind ?” Nonethelesss, this institution taught 
him the basic techniques, introduced him to the 
breathtaking tradition of world art and if he 
had failed here it was only due to his weakness. 
Ganesh Pyne was frank enough to admit thia 
His agonizing quest began when he left 


The great new fashion... rich, dark shades! 
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the precincts of the college and confronted the 
wide world. Oil painting was not his genre, the 
transjiarency and fraglity of water colour did 
not apjieal to him — in fact, doors were closing 
one by one and he had to find his own medium. 
At this stage, cubism, especially Braque, taught 
him that a firm structure was indispensable and 
the surrealists confirmed that to create another 
reality wa.s perhaps the only significant endeav¬ 
our Thus aesthetic principles were formulated 
all right, but the medium continued to escape. 
Ganesh Pyne .searched and searched and finally 
found the answer in the tempera prints of the 
medieval miniatures and pre-Re‘naissance 
masteis. He started his experiment with the 
new mefiium and evolved something original, a 
trade .secret which he would not divulge. In his 
own words : “There is something decidedly 
oriental in this technique. It carrie,'i depth, 
allows ornamentation, permits luminosity and 
the medium corresponds to my themes, namely, 
legends, folk-tales and fables. Evidently, I try 
to give them preci.se geometric shapes and 
introduce original forms like the five flames of 
a 'panchapradeep’.” At present, Ganesh Pyne 
paints about eight canvases in a year. He 
destroys many more. All these get sold fetching 
him approximately Rs. 8,000 per year. He does 
not know who his foreign buyers are, but one 
Mr. Kejnwal, a professor, is a regular purchaser. 
His paintings adorn the galleries of Birla 
Academy of Art and Culture, Academy of Fine 
Arts, Modern Art Gallery, Lalit Kala Akademi 
and others. He cannot honour many requests 
becau.se he does not paint in dozens. 

But satisfaction with the medium and a 
negligible income or response could never 
signify the end of a quest. I would not say, 
because I was a witness to the deep-seated 
uncertainty, that Ganesh Pyne had achieved an 
ideal of ‘luxe, calme et volunte’. Nor could this 
even be his ideal as it had been in the case of 
Matise and Vermeer. When the discussion on 



voyag* 


technique and painting closed and words con¬ 
centrated only on the role of the artist, and on his 
dialectical relationship with the world around, he 
himself declared that estrangement was at the 
centre of all his creation. Estrangement frcan 
society which confused him with an artisan, 
estrangement from the buyers who had no access 
to hLs .solitary kingdom, estrangement from life 
and nature scarred by industrialization, mass 
production and what "prevailed in the name of 
parliamentary democracy. For the first time, 
the painter appeared to be a trifle agitated as he 
tried to relate his work to these broad, searing 
issues and the irrepressible element in him 
sparked out intermittently. At last ‘fragmented 
psyche’ was the topic and the air grew so 
oppressive that we came out in the open, sat in 
a restaurant, gulped down a few pegs and con¬ 
tinued with the spiral of talk. 

“Yes I want a democratic art, but an artist 
has lost his ability to change the world. I 
believe in the economic principles of Marx, 
squalor and deprivation enter indirectly my 
paintings. Yet I am consecrated to the creation 
of a private world where there will be some 
spiritual rebirth.” 

“But that’s a contradiction. Do you aspire 
for that state when all work will be turned into 
endless leisure and the only conflict will be 
between man and nature ?” 

“Certainly, but again that will deaden art. 
To be explicit, I do not know why I create my 
own world”. 

“Are you hinting at a compromise, are you 
attempting to escape, are you a victim of the 
inevitable dualism, or is it a sense of liberation, 
absolutely personal in nature ?’*" 

“Perhaps all combined together, perhaps 
none.” As we came out of the restaurant, mid¬ 
night wrapped up Central Avenue and we con¬ 
cluded, “certain queries should be best left 
unreplied.” 
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mm ray the young rajaslhan-bom acrtesa who haa 
made quite a dent In the Indian cinema world wears 
minis and maxia with a Hair that young actresses 
like her have broughi to the film industry’s fashions, 
discarding the heavily sequined look and shiny 
razzle-dazzle ol the older stars and the plumpish look 
Of yesteryears, today's stars easily Identic with the 
college-girl look. 

In tlwse prix that she modelled lor Sunday reena 

(1) looks like she Is about to lake off in her red knotted 
blouse with utterly feminine butterfly sleeves which 
can bedone up In soft chiffon or 2/2 material, the 
skirt In matching colour is a mini here but the outfit . 
could look equally attractive if the skirt went maxi. ' 

(2) an eyeful of shapely legs and hands reena tops 
this stunning strawberry pink and black micro-mini 
with a white headed necklace. 

, (3) an entirely dlHerent reena does a quick-change 
i for the evening as she dolls out in a bottle green 
^ maxi that onsets her light wheat complexion. 

pix by girish shukla 
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‘It’s quite impertinent enough,’ thought Sergey 
Alexandrovich Orlovsky, ‘that Makarov’s secre¬ 
tary should have the cheek to summon me. 
Me. Director of Recniitment and Training. 
Hut surely, it i.s the height of impertinence to 
keep me waiting on top of it.’ 

He was wrong. The height of impertinence 
was yet to come. 

‘Getting hold (rf the Unalim formula, as no 
doubt you agree. Comrade Orlovsky, was a 
glorious achievement.’ 

‘Well, it was our job,’ replied Orlovsky with 
modesty. 

‘If is a great achievement. In fact, it is the 
highlight of Colonel Makarov’s distinguished 
career.’ 

Orlovsky nearly fainted. He was prepared 
for a lot but not for that. Colonel Makarov’s 
career ? What the hell had that fat pig done 
in order to get the formula ? Sitting on his 
enormous behind and worrying and bullying 
him. Most of the time the slob didn’t even know 
what was going on. Such were Orlovsky’s 
thoughts. What he said was ; 'It certainly is.’ 

And he smiled obsequiously. 

‘Colonel Makarov is a wise and prudent man’, 
said Orlovsky respectfully and thought that if 
he did not suffer a stroke now he would be safe 
for life. 

‘Comrade Brezhnev indicated,’ Shittikov 
went on, ‘that should the Unalim coup succeed. 
Colonel Makarov was to be given a high decora¬ 
tion. Hero of the Soviet Union ? Order of 
Lenin ? Who am I to decide ?’ he asked with a 
self-satisfied smile and mock modesty. As if he 
really knew but would not tell Orlovsky. ‘It’s 
up to Comrade Brezhnev. But it is bound to be 
14 something big because the Colonel’s service to 


our Socialist fatherland was big, too.’ 

‘It was a splendid feat,’ said Orlovsky and his 
voice reflected deep conviction. 

‘The ceremony will take place at the end 
of next week. And that’s where you come in. 
Comrade Orlovsky.’ 

Orlovsky smiled. Perhaps the man was not 
such a swine, after all. 

‘The main speech will be delivered, of 
course, by Comrade Yu. V. Andropov, Minister 
of State Security, Member of the Political 
Bureau of the Soviet Union. But Colonel 
Makarov very kindly agreed that you, too, 
might deliver a speech in his honour. It must 
be a brief speech, of course. Just a few warm 
words in the name of Colonel Makarov’s grate¬ 
ful and proud subordinates.’ 

And if this had not been enough, he added : 
‘This is a great honour for you. Comrade 
Orlovsky.’ 

‘I don’t think I deserve it, Comrade Shitti¬ 
kov,’ Orlovsky replied with becoming modesty. 

At this moment the door of the inner office 
was tom open and Colonel Makarov himself 
appeared. He did not look at all happy. The 
Director of Recruitment and Training, catching 
sight of his boss, was about to offer his con¬ 
gratulations on his glorious success, but was cut 
short brusquely : ‘Come in !’ 

Not ‘Come in. Comrade,’ or ‘Come in, Sergey 
Alexandrovich.’ Just ‘Come in!’ 

‘This Unalim case. . ..’ he said loudly as soon 
as the door closed. 

‘Yes, Comrade Makarov.’ 

‘You’ve bungled it. You’ve made a bloody 
mess of it. A diaster. An unparalleled debacle.’ 

He was not surprised at one aspect of this 
turn. If it was a question of a decoration, 
Makarov was to get it; if it was an unparalleled 
debacle then it was he who had bungled it. 

‘I don’t understand. Didn’t Gurbanov get it, 
after all ?’ 

‘He did,’ Makarov shouted and his eyes 
flashed. 

‘But it wasn’t the right formula ?’ 

‘It was!’ 

‘But it never reached Moscow.’ 

‘It did. But it was Desdemona who sent it.' 

Orlovsky was stmek dumb. The magnitude 
of the disaster was brought home to him. He 
wanted to whisper something but no sound 
would emerge from his Ups. He didn’t need to 
ask any questions about Desdemona. He knew 
all about him. He was Major Vladimir Vasilie- 
vich Ivanov. One of the ablest and most daring 
agents of Military Intelligence, the GRU, who 
had caused great trouble in the past. But nothing 
so shattering as this. 

‘He got a job as a charwoman at Gurbanov’s’. 

‘Charwoman ? Charman, you mean Com¬ 
rade Colonel.’ 

‘No. Charwoman. Cleaning woman. These 
two damned idiots, Gurbanov and Anatolsky 
employed him, saw him twice a week for a long 
time yet neither of them suspected that they 
were not dealing with an English char but with 
a Major of the Red Army. Unless, of course, 
they knew it only too weU and deliberately 
betrayed us. What do you know about this man 













Gurbanov, Orlovsky?' 

He tried to be cautious yet to protect him¬ 
self. 

‘The new agents were all recruited in a great 
hurry, as you know Comrade (’olonel, but 
Gurbanov has proved himself a devoted and con¬ 
scientious agent up to now and pulled off a 
magnificent feat in connection with Spinoffee !’ 

‘He is a traitor. Serving our worst enemies ; 
the Army. Or he is the bloodiest of fools which 
is worse. But to you, he is a devoted and con¬ 
scientious agent, i’m not surprised.’ 

He pulled out a fresh copy of the Vechernaya 
Moskva, the capital’s only evening paper, from 
hLs pocket. The huge headlines proclaimed to 
the world: GLORIOUS SUCCESS OF THE 
KGB. And underneath ; ‘Great coup by master- 
agent Boris Gurbanov.’ 

Orlovsky thought he had gone mad. This 
was unbelievable and unprecedented. Makarov 
went on howling. 

‘People grew extremely restive about the 
news of a disastrous harvest. The whole 
country was teeming with tumours and threats 
of famine.’ 

‘That’s why we published the Unalim story. 
A heavy blow to the imperialists. It’s a scandal 
that the capitalists hid the new discovery and 
let their pwple starve for the sake of private 
profit. To make the whole story moreeffective 
and credible we decided to personalize it. That’s 
why Gurbanov's name was mentioned in this 
way. It’s too late to withdraw it. It’s not eough 
that he is a traitor or the worst of fools, we 
have made a hero of him. Today pieople utter 
his name and weep with gratitude all over the 
Soviet Union. That’s what you have done, 
Orlovsky.’ 

Orlovsky had regained his voice. He could 
have remarked that he had not even known 
the plans to make these matters public. But he 
deemed it wiser to remain silent. 

‘How would you like to face Yu. V. Andro¬ 
pov right now ?’ 

Orlovsky still did not speak but his whole 
demeanour and facial expression exhibited a 
lack of enthusiasm and eagerness. 

‘You are not too keen, Orlovsky. But you are 
going to face him all the same. He has sent for 
me. You’ll come along, too.’ 

Makarov’s intention was to terrify him and 
use him as a scapegoat but this was, in fact, 
good news for Orlovsky. Yu. V. Andropov would 
call Makarov worse names than Makarov ca'ded 
him. And he would not be able to shelter 
behind any subordinate. It would be beneath 
Yu. V. Andropov’s dignity to censure and abuse 
anyone below the rank of Makarov. Just as 
Brezhnev — if he wished to abuse anyone — 
would abuse Andropov. Pecking order; kick¬ 
ing order; in bygone days shooting order. 

Makarov picked up the Vechernaya Moskva 
angrily and shoved it back into the right outer 
pocket of his jacket. He stormed out of the 
room followed by Orlovsky. Orlovsky decided 
that the moment was inopportune to ask 
Makarov to wait while he phoned his wife to 
tell her that he would be late for lunch. 

Ludmila was, in fact, becoming distinctly 



annoyed. S<TVo,hka was usually punetuai and 
olten early for lunch. Why did he have to 
choose this xcry day for being late m hf n she 
wanted him parl'i ularly to be on lime lit had 
been in the roof‘-,t of moods when he left that 
morning Tlw I ’nalim affair was a greai bies.''- 
ing for the country; a tremendous siHies,*' lor 
the KGB ; and a great personal triumph for 
Seryoshka. ’1 may well get a medal tor this 
Ludmila. And promotion, trx), that goes with¬ 
out saying.’ lie knew' perfectly w'ell that on a 
day like this she would make a special effort to 
cook an extra gcxid lunch and now he was late. 
Probably celebrating with hLs colleagues in the 
office. All her culinary' efforts would be wasted. 

She had cooked the inevitable borsht; also she 
had been lucky to find some sazan, carp, one 
of Seryoshka’s great favourities ; but the high¬ 
light of the whole meal w'as kissel mindaVnyi. 
They were used to all sorts of kissels, a soft 
pudding the Russians call jelly, a common 
enough and popular dessert. She had made 
apple kissel, cherry, gooseberry and cranberry 
kis-sel as well as mix<^-fruit kissel many timeL 
A few days before they had visited the house 
of a subordinate — one of those boring evenings 
one cannot avoid — and their hostess had 
served almond kissel'"— kissel viindal'nyi. 
Seryo.shka had raved about it. At first Ludmila 
thought it was mere politeness but Serymshka 
w'as not all that polite , then she w'ondered if 
he had designs on Olga Ivanovna, the hostess, 
but Olga Ivanovna was plain, small and rotund. 
Eventually he started mentioning his mother’s 
cooking and then Ludmila realized that the 
matter was serious and she might as well learn 
how to make the wretched thing. Today she 
had meant to take particular pride in beating 
Olga Ivanovna at her ow'n game — kissel 
mindaVnyi — and today of all days Sery'oshka 
was late. 

At last she heard steps. Strange steps. Some¬ 
one rang the bell, rather aggressively. Curious. 

She opened the doorc There were two KGB 
agents in civilian clothes outside. 

‘My husband is not home yet,’ she said 
angrily, realizing that Seryoshka, on finally 
turning up, would have to deal with the tw^o 
men first, thus causing further delay in serving 
the lunch. 

7’he two men stepped inside the flat 

‘We know,’ said the man with the brutal face. 

‘And he won’t be home for some time,’ said 
the one with the even more brutal face. 

‘You’ve brought a message from him ?' 

'We want to see you, Ludmila Gregorovna ’ 

‘What do you want with me ?’ she asked in 
a hostile tone. But she was frightened. She 
remembered. 

‘We have a great favour to ask from you, 
Ludmila Gregorovna. You will be griven the 15 
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rlifiiire of doing a great service to our S(x;ialist 
fatherland P\>r which we shall be truly gr-ate- 
ful.’ said the brutal one. 

■\Ve know you well. We know you will not 
refu.se to serve your countrj",’ added the more 
brutal one menacingly. 

They w^ere standing just inside the door. 

‘dome in,’ she said curtly. 

They sat down in the living-room. She did 
not offer them anything. 

‘Yes ?’ 

‘One day you made a curious remark,' went 
on the more brutal one. ‘You .said ; “Sometimes 
a woman can do more in the kitchen than six 
meml.K*r.s of the KGB directorate, in their offices.” 
Do you remember ?’ 

'■] don’t.' 

‘It was on the day when your husband, the 
Comrade Director, ca'rae home and divulged — 
contraiy to all regulation.s — the top-secret 
in form.it ion to you that we were to recruit 
another 1,271) agents and you insisted that the 
corri'ct figure was 1,075.’ 

That was a purely private conversation.’ 

'Di.scu.s.'^ing state .secrets?’ 

We well' chatting in our own flat. Me and 
my husband, two perfectly reliable citizens and 
.servants of the State.’ 

'Viuy well,’ said the more brutal one. T was 
ju.st refreshing your memory. Just quoting one 
of vour reniai ks made in the course of that 
purely private conversation lietween two reliable 
citizens, discussing lop-.secrets of the security 
oi ganization.’ 

What do you want from me ?’ asked Lud¬ 
mila c(H)lly but trembling inside. 

'riiere Ls a nasty hitch in the Unalim opera- 
iioii which your husband, the Comrade Director 
(ondut ted. ' He is just discussing the matter 
wiifi Comrade Yu. V. Andropov, Minist,er of 
.stab. Si'cunty, in the presence of Comrade 
.Makarov, in a most friendly manner, I’m sure. 
Our man Lolita Gurbanov got the formula_ 

What else do you want?’ She fought for 
scli-cont rol hersoll as she was now in a state 
bordering on hvsteria. 

h(' got the formula and we thought all 
wa.s well ’ 

The formula /iii.s arrived, hasn’t it ?’ asked 
1 aidmila. 

Then' i.s a hitch. A very damaging, in fact 
tragic hitch, for the KGB. It was Desdemona, 
.'ilias Major Vladimir Vasilievich Ivanov of the 
GRC who forwarded it to his department. All 
credit got'K to Military Intelligence. A great and 
glorious day for the country; a huge, unmiti- 
gatt'd disaster for the KGB,’ concluded the 
brutal one. 

‘I am sorry',’ «iid Ludmila who was shaken 
by this news. ‘My heart, my loyalties are with 
18 the KGB. But I still fail to see what I can do.’ 


‘The Comrade Director will be sent to 
London to investigate the matter. Or at least 
that’s what he is going to think. He will treat 
Gurbanov — now celebrated in the Soviet press 
— as a friend. At least until further notice.' 

‘What can my husband do in London ?’ 

‘Nothing. He will only be sent, really, in 
order to take you along.’ 

‘Me ?’ she asked in genuine amazement. 

‘Yes, you, Ludmila Gregorovna.’ 

It was the brutal one who had been speak¬ 
ing up to now. '^The more brutal one took over. 

‘Y'ou are not to speak to him about your 
task. You are not to mention that we have been 
here to .see vou. You will be more discreet than 
he was on that day and on many other days. 
You know' w'e have ways and means of finding 
out whether you have spoken or not. And I 
advise you, as a friend, not to utter a word.’ 
He said these last few words very, very slowly, 

thus adding to their sinister significance. And 
as if this had not been enough, he spelt it out; 
‘You’ve been in trouble before.’ 

The brutal one, playing his part, reproached 
his colleague. 

'How Can you speak like this to Ludmila 
Gregorovna ?’ 

‘Stop it,’ she said. ‘I know this game only 
too well. Yes, I was in trouble a few years 
ago. But I was let out after two months. It was 
all a mistake.’ 

‘We may make another mistake,’ said the 
more brutal one. 

‘You may,’ Ludmila admitted. 

‘W^e are only human.’ 

A statement which Ludmila failed to con¬ 
firm. 

‘You have apologized,’ she murmured. 

‘We might apologize again.’ 

After a short pause she said : ‘I still don’t 
know what I am supposed to do.’ 

‘You are to prove your thesis that a woman 
can do more in the kitchen than six members 
of the KGB directorates in their offices.’ 

He handed her a small capsule. 

‘Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov — as you will 
see in the Vechernaya Moskva tonight and in 
the entire Soviet press tomorrow — has become 
a national figure and a hero of the KGB. The 
KGB has not many heroes known to the public. 
So we don’t want to destroy his reputation. 
But we want to destroy him. He will be invited 
to lunch at your place in London where you 
will jxiison him.’ 

Ludmila was horrified, but went on speak¬ 
ing calmly. 

‘Is Gurbanov a traitor?’ 

‘We are not sure,’ said the more brutal one. 
‘But we prefer to be on the safe side.’ 

‘It’s only common prudence,’ added the 
brutal one. 

‘Yours is a vitally important job. The 
security of the Slate is involved. You are not 
against the security of the State,, are you Lud¬ 
mila Gregorovna ?’ 

She did not reply for a while, then asked : 
‘Why don’t you do your own dirty work ? Why 
don’t you shoot him ?’ 

‘Shoot him in London?’ asked the more 
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brutal one. 'We want no shooting in London. 
We prefer a most unfortunate accident.’ 

‘What about the English police ? They 
might investigate and. 

‘Don’t worry about the English police. You 
will be protected. It’s not the fii'st time we have 
done a little job over there ’ 

The brutal one sjioke again. 

‘Be clitver and discreet, Ludmila Gregorovna. 
You will be doing a great service to our 
(:ount.rJ^ And to your husband. He has not 
exactly covered himself with glory in this 
oiH'fation and he might find himself in difficul¬ 
ties. You can rescue him. Only you can rescue 
him. Ludmila Gregorovna. He may even be 
promoti'd if you do a goixl job. Otherwise. . 

He let the word hang in the air. 

The two men stood up. The brutal one said, 
trying to sound pleasant. ‘Enjoy your stay in 
Ijoridon, Ludmila Gregorovna. I’ve never been 
then' but I’m told it’s not a bad place as these 
miserable, poverty-,stricken, capitalist stink- 
holes go.’ 
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Ludmila Gregorovna went on with her cooking. 
She w.is worried and unhappy. She had never 
killed anyone before. 

'I'll is task interfered with her enjoyment of 
L.ondon. It was her first visit to the British 
capital and she was impress('d. 

In London she had seen only the Tower, the 
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outside of Buckingham Palace and the chang¬ 
ing of the guard — all manifestations of royalty 
which, as a good Communist, she found fascinat¬ 
ing. Serymshka told her that they would also 
have to pay homage — these were his actual 
words — to Karl Marx’s grave. She hoped that 
this flaying of homage would conveniently be 
forgotten, but in fact, she enjoyed sightseeing, 
all sightseeing, even gravies. Her enjoyment was 
only slightly spoilt by Shevchenko, that coarse 
and loquacious drunkard. He had become their 
guide and permanent companion in London, 
and she detested him. 

Ludmila was born in Voronezh, on the Don. 
Her father was a regional official of the Oksko 
Donskaya Nizmenmost Irrigation Authority. A 
small official, ambitious, keen on promotion and 
on the approval of his superiors, he was also a 
devoted, loud-mouthed Party memlier, always 
toeing the line, always moving resolutions con¬ 
demning traitors — his own heroes of yesterday 
— and expressing gratitude to Stalin for saving 
the land once again from morbil danger and 
delivering yet another glorious blow to the 
enemies of progress and socialism. Her mother 
was a very different type. She w^as critical, 
outspoken and of indefiendent mind. She 
always blamed her husband for all the short¬ 
comings of the regime. 

It was this critical attitude and careless out¬ 
spokenness, inherited -or copied from her 
mother, that had landed Ludmila in trouble 
many years later in Moscow, when she w^as 
already the wife of Serjmshka, a .struggling and 
ambitious young KGB official (under different 
initials in those days). She had said something 
not Ux) complimentaiy about the filthy over¬ 
crowded conditions of the Moscow trams. For 
these subversive remarks — clearly inspired by 
the imperialist enemy — she was taken off to 
a camy) but, unexpectedly, she was releas^ 
from it after only two months. This interlude 
did no harm to Seryoshka’s career. He was 
terrified out of his wits (trembling much more 
for himself than for his wife) but he neverthe¬ 
less actually received promotion while she was 
absent from the family hearth. There was 
nothing unu.sual in this : after all, Molotov was 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union while his 
wife was incarcerated. Ludmila regained her 
freedom after a short, sharp shock and while 
she often spoke to her husband about her camp 
exjierience, she never asked him — not in so 
many words — why he had done absolutely 
nothing to get her released. He might have 
replied, had he been asked, that Molotov had 
not been too eager, either, to bring up the pain¬ 
ful subject of his wife when talking to Stalin; 
indeed, that there had been no subject under 
the sun he was more eager to avoid, 
to bo continued 
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The point is that clothes arc ari 
expression of the times "They tell 
the tiuth about our unconscious 
minds They even tell the truth 
about politics and economics and 
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Now that Premnath com¬ 
mands as much as Rs. 4 
lakhs per assignment, Pran 
obviously does not wish to 
lag behind. He not only 
insists on a rate which is 
three times more than what 
he used to demand prior to 
the release of “Zanjeer”, 
but also sees to it that he is 
featured at least in one song 
scfjuonce, e.specially after the 
■songs “Yaari hai" and 
“Hum iKjlega to” clickeil 
with the masses. This lugh- 
handedness, 1 hear lost 
I'ran a couple of plum roles 
of his career. 

fleet a Bhaduri is piqued at 
the delay in the release of 
}i(‘r film “Aaina”, which 
she as.serts, will be her 
l.iunchmg pad. Pity the poor 
gal, hecan.se even before her 
maiden film in Hindi has 
bi'cn ridcased. she has iK'en 
saddk'd with offers galore 
for M.ahivalam and Bengali 
flicks. What is more a film 
('ach in Bengali and Malava- 
larri with her in the leading 
role has been rtdeased. Tin? 
other day when 1 bumfied 
into her. Recta wailed that 
she prefers to stick to Hindi 
films and zrxim to stardom 
lather ttum finding her w’ay 
through films in various 
languages After all, she 
added, isn’t there ;ui adage 
“A rolling stone gathers no 
moss” But the fact is all 
her publicity builds-up pro¬ 
claim her as the rising multi¬ 
lingual .star Wow. 


Shatrughan Siiiha has fallen 
hind over heels for his 
".Xnokha” co-star Zarina 
Wahab He gets along very 
famously with Zarina on and 
oil the .sets. Why, he even 
iiisisi.s on dropping Zarina 
.it hi'f pad before he proceeds 
to his, .iftei the pack-up, 
much to h«M' ernbarassment. 

1 don’t know if this is a put- 
on act by Shatru just to en- 
suri' the pre-release putv 
lie]tv of the film but how 
else can one explain the fact 
that Shatru goes on recom¬ 
mending Zarina for every 
other film for which he is 
iH'ing signed, while reports 
insist that top heroes like 
Kishi, Kajesh and even Dhar- 
mendra have l>een refusing 
to accept point-blank offers 
casting them opposite new¬ 
comers like Zarina. 

22 "Without any hungama, quite 



fhupke chupke (lulzarbhai 
has started wielding the 
megaphone for his next flick 
“Mausam” starring Sanjeev 
Kumar and who else but 
Sharmila Tagore. Believe 
there were hell of a lot of dis¬ 
cussions on this score alone 
at his house what with Gul- 
zar insisting that only Shar- 
mila would do full justice to 
the role, while Raakhee 
rtqiortedly failed to jiersuadc 
her huhfiy to offer the role 
to Suchitra Sen or at least 
to Raakhee herself. But no, 
our man wmuld not change 
his decision to cast his fav. 
gal and is all set to com¬ 
plete the pic in just four or 
five schedules. 


to crank the camera if his 
bad spell is not over within 
the next two or three 
months. 

.Just because .she is acting 
in films produced by big 
banners opposite top heroes 
like Dharmendra, Rajesh 
Khanna and Shashi Kapoor, 
the “Ankur” gal Shabana 
Azmi now finds it below her 
dignity to act in .small- 
budget films in black and 
white opjxjsite brand new 
faces. Believe .she has refus¬ 
ed quite a numlier of such 
offers from small banners 
very recently. Has she for¬ 
gotten so very soon her 
humble beginning as a raw 
new face '! If not, Shabana 
should learn to .screw her 
head in her shapely 
shoulders before it is too 
late. 

If grapowine reports are to 
be b('iie\'ed, there is a hec¬ 
tic conifietition to make it 
to the altar between two 
top heroine.s of yesteryears. 
They are Asha Parekh and 
Nanda. If my hunch is 
correct, it wdll be Asha first 
becau.se she has already 
finali.sed the man of her 
choice — a rich Cuju indus¬ 
trialist, w'hile Nanda has 
not started even the pre¬ 
liminary lines of action. 

If Sanjeev Kumar doesn’t 
think of embarking on a 
cra.sh-dieting course, I pre¬ 
dict the future to be quite 
gloomy as far as he and his 
inflated paunch are concern¬ 
ed. It just irks the complac¬ 
ent among his fans and might 
fetch him character roles 
only, which I should admit, 
he fils in like a glove, to a T. 


Bumped into a sorrow per¬ 
sonified Satish Kaul, who 
says he is a very very fru.s- 
trated guy. No wonder 
because his pic “Prem 
Parbat” has .still to see the 
light of the day here in 
Bombay though it has been 
acclaimed all over the 
North, I hear the guy has 
really given an impressive 
performance in the film. 
Also his maiden vehicle 
“Ang Se Ang Laga Le" lies 
buried in the cans. Satish 
now wonders whether he 
flipped somewhere by skip¬ 
ping from photography to 
acting in films and is all set 


Now that Rekha has ditched 
"Vinod Mehra (or was it vice 
versahis demand as an 
eligible bachelor with no 
strings attached has shot up, 
judging by the manner in 
which he is being mobbed 
by the female stars in the 
industry. But of course it 
goes without saying that the 
chief contenders for the post 
are Yogita Bali and Mou- 
shumi Chatterji. Now can 
you guess who aspires to 
come at least as a runner-up? 
None other than ’Vinod’s 
producer-cum-co-star Zahida, 
who is making “Neelma” 
with him. 



“Frankly I tried my best to get roles in the past 
but at the outset producers didn’t take me 
seriously.... To them I was always Mrs. Asrani 
first then Manju! I suddenly decided to start 
meeting producers <and my husband used to 
tell them about me) on my own. Even then 
I was offered roles like playing Rakesh Roshan’s 
babhi or some other hero's sister. Often I was 
offered assignments to play someone’s wife, 
mostly opposite my husband! I didn’t get 
trained at the Institute to come out and do such 
insipid roles so I decided on a colourful career 
as a vamp 

In case you still don’t know who are you 
listening to, it’s new vamp Manju whose sole 
qualification till yesterday was her being Mrs. 
Asrani till she quit sitting at home and came 
into her own, first in a small role in ‘Namak 
Haram’. 

“I don’t mind being a vamp but I’ll be one 
with a difference. Till hxlay we’ve had vamps 
who’ve lieen plain dumb. But I’ll be a sexy, 
intelligent vamp!" 

Not that she started her career as a vamp. 
In ‘Namak Haram’ she had a very ‘tanda’ role. 
"Oh I did that small role hoping I’d get some¬ 
thing better from Hrishikesh Mukhcrjee in his 
next film. But 1 didn’t!” 

Today Hrishida not giving her an assign- 
!ment hardly matters.. esiiecially when she’s 
got enough roles to be happy. “I won’t say I’ve 
got assignments that’il show me at my best, 
but they’re not bad. I’m not sure but maybe a 
role I’m doing in Sunil Dutt’s next film will be 
a real break for me” Vamps in our films auto¬ 
matically means sexy dances. I thought you 
didn’t dig that ? 

“Yes you’re right that some time back I did 
turn down an offer to do just a dance in a 
Shatrughan Sinha starrer. At that time I didn’t 
quite know in which direction I was to go. 

I recall Manju’s words when she’d turned down 
that role. She’d told me then, “I’d rather not 
work if all I’m offered is show the lard on my 
tummy!’’ 

But the new Manju is going sexy with 
a vengeance. Dance or no dance doesn’t matter 
now .since .she has decided on a vamp’s career. 
The afternoon 1 met Manju her first observa¬ 
tion was, “G<xl ! I don’t know how our heroines 
do it! I did a kidnapping scene yesterday for 
‘Choron Ka Sipahi’ with a jeepful of men and 
1 felt sick the rest of the day !’’ 

Forgetting her screen image, Manju as a 
person is terribly .sexy too! Mouthing I’m-an- 
independent-women lines is her forte ! “I’ve 
never resented my marriage though producers 
and others kept making me feel that I’d have 
got the roles I wanted had I not been Mrs. 
Asrani. The way everybody said it, I couldn’t 
help wondering how my husband would feel if 
he were to be con.stantly called Mr. Manju ! 
To me his succe.s.s is my success. And my success 
is his. There’s no question of giving in to any 
male ego ! And thankfully my husband feels 
like I do! 

“Actually my husband and I get along so 
well on these points that we’ve never really 
had to fight. It’s the others who t.alk while my 


husband understands me thoroughly. Like the 
other day, Asrani himself told me that some¬ 
one had told him I was getting out of hand and 


manju 


to chain me if netjci be ! Asrani laughtxi and 
told me that far i .om doing that, he will give 
me even more Ircedom if 1 want!’’ 

All this independent talk of yours makes 
tongues w'ag. Do you know for instance that 
Ranjeet told me just two weeks back that he 
wanted a homely wife ?. .. not someone like 
Protima or Manju ' 

"Don’t I know it ? Till today I haven’t 
really slept wdth any other man. But if the time 
came I might. And 1 won’t l>e a hypocrite 
about it! People like Ranjeet do things and not 
admit it. I know he has a woivuin staying with 
him to w'hom he’s not married ' And he'.- going 
around with ten other women while this w'oman 
lives with him ! You think that’s very nice ’’ 
He’s not ofien about it ’ 

"To me indejiendence doesn’t neces.sary 
mean jumping into bed with different men. 
I’m not frustrated sexually . Asrani keeps 
me quite happy ' If I ever have a .serious 
involvement with someone I can tell you now 
it’ll have to be .someone W'ho is better thiiri 
Asrani ' I feel that when men like Ranjeet talk 
about us w'omen, it’s alw'ays liecau.se of frustra¬ 
tion that we don’t give them a chance . . 
because they stand nowhere in our estimation 
and someone else has beatim them to it ! I think 
all the.se double standards are plain non.sense ! 

‘1 don’t understand why jieople compare 
me with Piotirna Bedi. It’s unfair to compare 
and confuse two individuals. She has her own 
life style and I have my own. I’m not going to 
shack up with someone just for the sake of 
shacking up with him ! If I ever do anything 
like that it'll have to be for love. Not for the 
.sake of a role ! I place love on a level much 
above all other rea.sons. Basically we’re artistes. 
We emote. The Bed is are models. They’re 
technical ’’’ 

A strong Virgo, Manju must have 
“romance all the time !’’ How does her husband 
take it “Oh I’ve often asked him hoiv he 
married me in spite of my being such a flirt! 
And he has always agree<i that I am a big flirt, 
but a flirt with a difference. Because I’m 
choosy!’’ 

“I wouldn’t have minded living with a man 
without being married to him, but when the 
question of kids crops up then marriage becomes 
necessary. After all I don’t want to bring up 
a complex child !’’ Not that Manju has any kids 
at the moment. “I’d rather wait till I’m ready 
to have one. People are so stupid. When 1 felt 
bored sitting at home they advised me to have 
a kid. As if that’s any real solution 
N. BHARATHI. 








^ ^ ARIES (March 21 — April 20) Stick to your 

routine this week. Professionals! wind is 
blowing in your direction — get things 
’WXfi/'i/Mr done Businessmen, certain Government 

orders may stand in way of your prosperity. In service. 
Friday will bring you honour. Girls! your marriage bell is 
ringing Bachelors let things pass on till Wednesday 

V TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) New con- 

tacts will make you happy this week. Rash¬ 
ness should be avoided. Indulgence In sex 
and ill health in certain cases indicated. 
Monday and Friday are for dealing with members of opposite 
sex — you can win trophy now. Romantic experience in ser¬ 
vice indicated. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Some good 
luck from foreign sources may occur. Have 
patience if you are keen to see your plan 
materialised. If possible, avoid overwork 
and aimless wanderings. Romance should be avoided for 
your best interest. You may receive gifts and valuable 
presentations from your friend Social activities may yield 
happiness 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) A chance 
of romance which may develop into beauti¬ 
ful alliance i.s indicated. A tour may play 
a vital role in the second half of the week. 
(3e careful to avoid scandal and rumours In service, fears 
of a hidden nature may perturb you. 

LEO (July 22 — AugusI 21) Commitments 
may toll upon your purse. You may be in 
wavering mood in the first half of the week. 
Troubles from Government official likely. 
Business will flourish in a very good way. Outside help will 
be forthcoming Travel may occupy your mind. Bachelors 
and girls' romance will give you satisfaction. Health may 
not run well 






VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Ten¬ 
sion and high expenditure may pose as 
vexing problems. Things may not go to 
your satisfaction Something may happen 
to dampen your spirit on Tuesday. You are likely to loose 
a covetabie opportunity in official circle In social circle 
senioi members may be of your help. Girls and bachelors! 
excellent time for romance and outing. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Peace 
of mind indicated. You are likely to be 

more inclined to religion. Mid-week may 
bring a very pleasing news (or you. In ser¬ 
vice you nmy be meeting with obstacles. Businessmen! 

attend only lo most essential things Professionals! travel 
abroad indicatod ladie' ' ill health for you 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

Pleasing success is assured Promotion or 
boltoirneri ol service conditions may be 
expected In business, flow of finance will 
remain steady Travc's lor official work may be unavoidable 
and Hie (oiirneys are likely to be dilticult Ladies I health 
problems may contribute their shares to your personal 

troubles Bachelors and girls' your marriage is likely to be 
settled 






SAGITTARIUS (November 23 — December 20) 

This week you will have to act with tact. 
kSu Businessmen ' you are likely to face financial 
crisis. Professionals ! certain associate may 
create trouble In service, intrigues and secret enmity may 
make you worried Aritestes and musicians I you will be 
honoured or new contracts Will open an opening lor you. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — Nlanuary 19) 
Development comes through churning pro¬ 
cess In service and in business, when you 
receive a lilt think also ol the cause and 
effect This is just to keep you alert so that you are not over¬ 
joyed with your happiness and overwhelmed with griefs This 
week one of your old friends will come to you with a news 
which will regulate your future 

qtir AQUARIUS (January 20 — Fabruary 18) 
Some good turn over work Is assured. 
Heavy and unexpected expenditures Indi- 
cated Businessmen! you may go ahead 
now with your projects Professionals I invitation for 

you. In service, juniors will come forward to help. Execu¬ 
tives I Income-tax problem will be solved. Bachelors and 
girls I seniors will support you. Finalise your project on 
Monday. 


PISCES {February 19 — March 20) Restraint 
In dealings with colleagues, seniors, and 
opposite sex demanded. In service, care 
is necessary. Industrialists, labour problem 
may make you worried. Businessmen, this week Is good for 
general improvement and you may get succes in all of your 
endeavours. Ladies! troubles from inlaws indicated. Giria I 
your trust is likely to be misplaced. 
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WHO IS OUR TOP 
SITARIST 2 

Ravi Shankar and Vilayet Khan* Of our 
top sitar players, they are doubtless 
the very best. But who is the better 
of the two? That as one can guese is 
not easy to specify. Have we then ru¬ 
shed in where braver people dare not? 
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Have a sari you wani to cut UD ? Then here's (1) an 
idea Irom prelly Karen. 19. who has converted her blue 
sari with splashes ol sunflowers into a strapped-Maxi 
dress. Karen Lunel is a popular model in her spare 
lime, that is when she is not at her full lime job in 
one ol Bombay's plush 5-star hotels. For daytime 
wear she swings out like the bold-young kids of today 
in a micro-mini with a lop that comes in a V-from the 
bra-line level (2). 

Shirley Tinnins. another teenager on this page has 
just started modeli ng and has made quite a hit. Two 
ol her lavourile ouilils are (3) a blue jump-suit with a 
sexy peek-a-boo top and tor formal evening wear (4) a 
complexion matching maxi in 2 2 checks ol gold, 
red and brown. The Iwo-liered trills at ankle and 
knee level give it the elegant itO's look. 


feature by juliel lonseca. 
pix : laiyeb badshah. 
location ; oberoi-siieralon. 













Gone are the days when the Indian cricket team 
was given a motorcade welcome; when some 
enthusiasts in Indore erected a bat of concrete 
to honour Wadekar’s and India’s victories; 
when it was said that the Indian team was 
bound by a spirit of unity and camaraderie; 
when Sardesai, Gavaskar, Wadekar, Chandra- 
ekhar, Venkatraghavan, Bedi and Prasanna 
could do no wrong. These days of plenty ended 
at Bombay when Chandrasekhar was escorted 
off the field by his mates after having set a 
record for the number of wickets taken by an 
Indian in a series (see cover). The lean days 
then began? Will they continue? Will this 
winter be one of discontent for us or will it be 
a winter promising better things in the spring 
and summer ? 

Bespectacled Clive Hubert Lloyd, at just 
30 years of age, is a man with a mission. As 
successor to another Guyanese — Rohan 
Babulal Kanhai — as the West Indies captain, 
the “great gangling cat" — as he has been 
describe<l because of the feline grace which 
characterises every movement of his, has a com¬ 
paratively easy first assignment : to play and 
beat a demoralized Indian team in a five-Test 
senes which starts at Bangalore in less than a 
week from now. But he knows that the opera¬ 
tive word IS “coniiiaratively”, for beating an 
Indian team on Indian wickets is not the easiest 
of things, however low the state of its morale 
may lie. 

Lloyd has been the enigma of We.st Indies 
cricket as Kevin Douglas Walters and Norman 
O'Neill of Australia w'ere in the last decade. 
When in full flow, he has batted as brilliantly 
as the two Australians — and looked more 
attractive as he is left-handed — but has not 
been as consistent as even they. 

His Test debut at Bombay was accelerated 
by an injury to Seymour Nurse in the 1966-t)7 
West Indies tour of India under the leader¬ 
ship of Gary Sobers. And aided by a slice of 
early luck he matched Sobers stroke for 
stroke in thrilling exhibitions of power bats- 
m.anship which left one and all with the 
impression that a champion had arrived. His 
long reach was a tremendous blow to the 
Indian spinners foi where shorter men were 
left in doubt about length and trajectory, 
Lloyd tackled the bowling with an ease which 
even the bravest of bowlers would not reli.sh. 
He flourishes a biggish and free back-lift, 
generally prefers the diive which he hits with 
rare power, is not aver.se to the pull or the 
cut and believes that aggression is the best 
policy in all circumsUinces. 

Like O’Neill and Walters, Lloyd has been 
seized almost inexplicably by hesitancy in the 
middle. It has reduced him to the stature of 
a novice — nervous and pathetic. His fans 
have been disappointed time and again (some 
of them just too often for comfort) and even 
the West Indies selectors who know his class 
have at times lc«t faith in him. When India 
toured England last summer I saw Llojd slam 
an impeccable 50-odd for Lancashire Avith an 
audaciousness and carefreeness which was 
alarming. I, for one, could not believe (hat 


Bishen Singh Bedi had tied him up in knots 
in a couple of Tests when India had toured the 
Caribbean in 1971. For on that .sunny day at 
Old Trafford he, was irresistible. , 

Lloyd will have to prove once and for al! 
in this series that inconsi-stency i.s not a habit 
with him. Olherwi.se, the captaincy thrust 
upon him, one feids, because of seniority and 
with an eye to the iramediaU? future, will be 
as easily taker; away from him. Consi.stency 
IS also a quality i>t the great and Lloyd more 
than anyone cim' Knows that. 

As a fieldsiii .n in the deep he is ceitainly 
one of the game’s most outstanding ever 
(Calcuttans can never forget the 1967 run out 
of Borde) but there is little data available on 
his leadership qualities. In the county of the 
Red Rose his tactical appreciation of Ihe finer 
points of the game is respected and has 
obtained for him the post of deputy to his 
namesake (David) David Lloyd, now 
England’s opening batsman, told rne, “You 
can’t get a better team-man than Ciiv'> He 
knows the game. Better, he exudes enthu-iasm 
which IS infectious.’’ And if this a.sw ssment 
is true the West Indies have nothing to worry. 
The team that is in India (at the moment of 
writing) has .some of the most outstanding 
individualists — die-hard professionals — 
w'ho, while their ability is unque.slionable, need 
guidance and leadership of the ty];>e which the 
late and lamented Sir Frank Worrell made 
famous Most of these bnihanl [ilayers are 
quite inexperienced. 

Lloyd w’ould have no cause to miss the 
great tw'o — Sobers and Kanhai — for the 
simple reason that he then would not have 
lieen captain. He has as his deputy, wicket¬ 
keeper Deryck Murray who had <* .sensational 
debut series in 1963 against England and then 
fell off hecau.se of fire-ix'cupalioii with .studies 
at both Cambridge and IS'ottiiigham universities, 
Murray who has made a fine come-back to big 
time is reputed to carry a i-'erv logical and 
practical head on his shoulders. Murray’s 
approach to his task as a wicket-keeper is 
methodical. No fuss and no flourish ; impecc¬ 
able technique, competent agility without the 
.seirsational, total stress on reliability. His 
baiting which cannot be scoffed at is'made of 
the siime ingredients and the fact that he will 
be batting a.s late as number seven or eight 
(he has been a stop-gap ojiehing batsman too 
for the West Indies) indicates the strength of 
the team he is a member of. 

While Lloyd should be happy with his 
deputy, he must be happier that the seniormost 
man in the side “pencil slim” Lance Gibbs will 
be there to guide him. Gibbs, still one of the 
three best off-spinners in the world (I won't 
mention the other two to avoid controversy), is 
Lloyd’s cousin and a player, though without 
the glamour of Sobers and Kanhai, quite as 
responsible as they for. West Indies’ re-emer¬ 
gence as a maior cricketing power in the 60’s. 

If India s cricket tacticians have any idea of 
preparing viciously turning tracks, then be 
warned. Gibbs will be a terror. Remember the 
havoc a bowler of infinitely .'esser ability, 7 




Ashley Miillett of Australia, wrought in 1969-70. 
Off-spinners, like good wine, become better 
with age. Gibbs is still the master in his trade. 
And the filial bond which exists between the 
two will ensure for Lloyd a supporter who will 
give his all. 

The men to watch on the tour will be 
batsmen Lawrence Rowe and Alvin Kalli- 
charan, allrounders Keith Boyce and Bernard 
Julien and fust bowlers Andy Roberts and 
Vanburn Holder. 

While Howe's technique on English 
wickets — where the ball .seams rather dis¬ 
concertingly at times — has been questioned, 
his abilily on hard wickets is established. 
Ills temperament (without it one cannot score 
over 900 in a Test innings) has never been 
in doubt though it would tie interesting to see 
how he tackles the wiles of Pra.sanna and 
company whim the ball '‘bite.s”. A gifted right¬ 
hander who reportedly whistles when he 
strikes the leather — he is the man on whom 
the AVest Indies will lean upon heavily for 
large scores. Once rid of early nervousness 
Rowe hits the ball with the lazy elegance 
w'hich ejiitomises the great. And being a 
•lamaican he must have seen enough of the late 
Sir Frank to have made mental notes. I saw 
him play a couple of innings for Derbyshire 
in the last English county season and what 
impressed me was his natural timing and it 
will be his forte when the ball comes com¬ 
fortably at a pretlictable height. 

The batsman I would love to watch in full 
steam is Alvin Kallicharan. Maylie, because 
he .sounds and looks .so “Indian” and one 
develops a natural affinity for him. But 1 had 
a few glimpses ol real greatness when I saw 
him bat for Warwickshire last season in 
England The comparison with Kanhai is rele¬ 
vant for there is an unmistakable resemblance 
III style though he is a left-hander. He hits wdth 
raw pow'cr but with a maturity and culture 
which Kanhai did not have at that .stage and age. 
It would lie a left-handed Kanhai taking the 
batting place of Solx'rs in the side. And the 
8 mantle he will wear — the reputation of Kanhai 


and responsibility of Sobers — wdll be quite be¬ 
coming. Though, I am sure, the cricket world 
is yet to see the best of this remarkably talented 
player. 

Bernard Julien is a “natural” unlike Keith 
Boyce. Both are allrounders with identical vir¬ 
tues. The point 1 want to emphasise is that 
Julien has class while Boyce plays with profes¬ 
sional doggedness and determination. Both are 
equally dangerous. 1 saw' Julien at Canterbury 
playing against Hampshire. I think it was a 
Gillette Cup match and his bowling left-handed 
reminded me so much of Sobers. Sobers, of 
course, was a more complete bowler. Julien is 
not that hostile and is basically a bowler who 
swings ’em more than he seams ’em. His batting 
— right-hand — carries power and authority 
which could get him promotion in the batting 
order of any less endowed side. There is an 
animal energy about him which gives one the 
impression that he is not quite Sobers but nearly 
so ! Boyce on the other hand seems the product 
of graft — a classy version of Abid Ali. A total 
right-hander, he bowls with hostility getting 
the ball to rise from just a shade short off goexi 
length and bats with a freedom which the 
burden of responsibility will not permit. But 
then he bats quite low in the order. He is a 
hitter and a good one too! 

Not since Hall and Gilchrist in 1958 has 
any liowler aroused such interest and caused so 
much sfieculation in India as the Antiguan, 
Anderson Montgomery Everton Roberts. One 
look at him in the match again.st the Indians at 
Southampton for Hampshire was enough to con¬ 
vince me that here was a genuine quickie. And 
that Roberts is. The quickest England and her 
batsmen saw in their last domestic season. 
There is a dash of Lindwall in both figure and 
approach and inappropriately an element of 
Griffith and Gilchrist in a leap before the actual 
delivery. This does not make his bouncer lethal 
enough but gives him a chance of getting 
through with a deceptive yorker. That extra 
elevation he commands makes it difficult for the 
batsman to judge (and against fast bowling 
early judgment is so important) what is coming 






at him. Basical! V it is pace which gets him his 
wickets. At his pace he cannot swing much in 
the air, but on wickets that are amenable to 
•‘grip” he could get (he odd one to cut back 
disconcertingly. Like in Calcutta’s Eden 
Gardens for instance 

Tall Vanburn Holder is today a far more 
dangerous bowler tiian the one the Indians en¬ 
countered in 1971. lie had the Indians in real 
trouble bowling for Worcestei shire. Admittedly, 
the wicket suited him to (he hill but there is no 
denying that Holder has at last developed the 
filler instinct which most West Indians feared 
he lacked. He is a beautiful seamer of the ball 
and has a lethal bouncer which comes at the 
batsman almost horizontally. He uses a lot of 
wrist at the moment of delivery, enabling him 
to obtain a “cut” which could be handy on 
Indian wickets tcxi. 

The anchor man of the batting will be Roy 
Fredricks, a dimunitive Guyanese. He has 
proved to be a left-hander successor to Conrad 
Hunte though there is little evidence of the 
polish and class which the latter had. Fredricks 
is tenacity personified — another Lawry — and 
one hopes with the .same limitations which the 
beak-no.sed Australian had against class .spin 
bowling. Unattractive but effective, he is the 
man the West Indies are looking forward to lay 
the foundations pn which the stroke-makers can 
later huild, without worry. 

Fredricks’ partner could either be Greenidge 
or Baichan. Both are new to Test cricket. 
Baichan, one knows little about, but what little 
I did see of Greenidge convinced me that he is 
devastating material. A batting bomb-shell 
(reminiscent of Cammie Smith) he could 
wrest the initiative from any bowling attack 
within a matter of a few overs. But whether 
these tactics will succeed again.st clever spin 
bowling is open to <iue.stion. Also, he is known 
to be unhappy against .spin bov/ling. Playing 
for Hampshire against the Indians in the last 
season he did not handle Bedi and Prasanna 
with much confidence. 

Of the other members of the side, Vivian 
Richards, an Antiguan like Roberts, is an 


exciting batting pro.spect 1 cannot imure 
him making the side unle.-s injuiy strike - the 
visitors. But his ctiunly captain Brian (’lo.se 
(.Somerset) rates him verv high He .s a 
beautiful driver of (he ball but the hallmark 
of his batting is power. Second wicket-keeper 
David Murray is known better for his hatting. 
The three .sinnners (othi'r than Gihbsi are not 
extraordinary. Banett. a legsiiinner. plant'd 
against India in 1971 hiit held no terrors ' He 
does not spin- much hut i.s guite accurate. 
Willett is a flighty left-arm .spinner who has 
yet to e.slabli.sh him.self and I can’t .see him- 
doing It against India Otf-spinner Padmore 
is considered to be a carbon cop> in style of 
Gihhs, but it is reiiorled he ha.s come thi.s time 
only to learn. 

That is about all. .\ tremendous West 
Indies side though relatively ine.xpenenced 
But, in comiianson, so was ihe West Indies 
batting in 19.TS One can expect the worst, 
particularly with t’hve Lloyd heie on trial as 
a batsman, captain and, most important, asked 
to avenge 1971' 

After the debacle in England and the 
dramatic exit of Wadekar from the scene there 
is a .section which is e.xpeetnig a ‘‘new-kxik” 
team, 'riiere can’t he a ■'nevv-look” team be¬ 
cause of th(‘ paiieitv of talent at jiresent in the 
country’s ci ii ket I know the national selec¬ 
tors are not i!i(er(".led in building for the 
future 1ml aiv moi-e ki'cn on tackling the 
immediate menace. Thi.s means that I'.daudi 
(if he IS in form) .should he back lo gne the 
brittle batting middle stability and ela.s.s 
(davaskar and Vi.swanath aie cei'tatntie.s — at 
least, should bc' Problems in the hatting 
department arc an opening partner for 
Gavaskar, a nuinher three in place ot Wadekar 
and a number six Selection will he on current 
lorm. Other' than .Mankad, Bo.se, Naik and 
Patel, there are Kanilkar, Shanmi and Hai as 
caiididalt's for tlii' tliree cacant hatting jilaccs. 
Don’t forget Solkar ' 

Ahid Ali will lie in for stiff eomi'etition from 
Madan Lai, Mohimler .■Unarnatli and Ghavri. 
May be, even from paeeman Salguonkar! 






Though the im lusion of Sidgaonkar means the 
loss of a "partial” batsman in the Test class. 
Kimiani, the best wicket-keeper in the country 
can bat most competently and bravely and is 
an automatic choice Finally only three of the 
four famous spinners can play. 

Which means then' will he three changes 
at the most and that can’t be designated as a 
"new-look” team. 1 am sure Clive Lloyd and 
his boys know the Indian strengths and weak¬ 
nesses. So if India is to emerge with any honour 
in the ensuing .series there must be planning of 
the lyjie with which wars are fought. 

Defeatism is no answer, for that is the 
attitude of the weak And India on home wickets 
cannot he run oiei ('ven by the be.st of oppon¬ 
ents History says so at least. So there is suffi¬ 
cient rea.son for hope And only hope breeds 
conlidi-iK e 

India mu.st naturally ajiproach the series 
with caution — determined to hold off defeat. 
The captain and his .senior members must study 
each ol the ofiponents and attempt to as.sess his 
.strong and the weak points. On the basis of 
these assessments mu.st strategy be evolved. 

Slow wk'kets amenable to a little turn 
.should be prepared to kill the enthusiasm of 
the West Indies jiace barrage and give the 
Indian sjnnners ho[K' Such wdekets would 
ser\'e hand.somely to curb the stroke-making 
propensities of the Caribbean batsmen. 

The Indian batsmen must be ready for 
bouncc'is and none of these deliveries which 
are above eye-hrow-height should be hooked. 
Al.so, hooking is a hack-fixit stroke and not play¬ 
ed by any save a lunatic or a novice off the front- 
foot ' Mu.st important ! 

Chandrasekhar would be an exj^nsive 
experiment in the series. He is unpredictable, 
a match-winner on his day and a short-spell 
bow ler who can never curb and restrict. ’The 
intention is not to win but to hold the West 
Indians. So 1 can't find a place for Chandra¬ 
sekhar in the final eleven (first that certainly) 
unle.ss the West Indies betray unknown weak¬ 
nesses to allow' thoughts of victory in Indian 
minds. 

We start as the under-dog. It is going to 
be an uphill struggle. Therefore, it has to be 
a war of attrition. And even if five draws are 
the result of such an attitude it will bring India 
and its cricket immense credit. 


Tiger Pix Taiopada Banerjee 
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THE DISCOVERY of distribution is usually 
more axacting than tha dlscovory ol high 
cards. This daal is Irom tha 1073 Bermuda 
Bowl 


Daalar. North Lova all. 
4aQ42 
VJ 783 


N 


^Olad WE 


S 

#KJ986 

V4 

0 A K 9 4 
♦ K6 4 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

24 3^ 44 No 

No No 

(1)6-10points. six-card suit. 


West laads the Ousan ol hearts and con¬ 
tinues with tha 10. which South rufis. South 
cashes the A-K ol diamonds, discardiriQ a 
heart Irom dummy East lollows to these 
two tncks with the 10 and Queen ol dia¬ 
monds 

South needs to trump two diamonds in 
dummy II he rutts low he risks an overrutl. 
While il he twice rulls high he may set up 
410-x-x tor an opponent. How should he 
proceed? 

Whan Jell Rubens was declarer he 
switched to a low club alter two rounds of 
diamonds West played the 10 and dummy's 
Queen won Rubens continued with a low 
club Irom the table and ducked in hand 
This was the full deal 


$Q 10 
O J 8 7 6 5 3 
4aJ10 3 


4aQ42 
Vj 7 6 3 

4Q7 52 

N 

W E 

S 

^KJ986 

O A K 9 4 
4k 64 


410 7! 
VAK9 


5 

9BS2 
Q Q 10 
49 8 


East was allowed to hold the second 
club He returned a high heart, on which 
Rubens discarded 4 k. West saw that he 
could not gain by allowing East to hold this 
trick, so he ruffed and played a third 
diamond. Rubens ruffed with the Ace, and 
when East discarded it was apparent that 
he held a doubleton in both minor suits 
and theretore three spades. After a spade 
to the King declarer was able to run the 
last diamo^ with the Queen ol spades and 
finesse against East's remaining 10-x 
In tha other room, after the same bidding 
and early play, the declarer failed to test 
the distnbution and eventually tost a 
trump trick __ 



DESPITE its inscription 'Official Business 
Only’, this American stamp was an entirely 
unofficial issue produced by Major Brew¬ 
ster C Kenyon, a paymaster in the US 
Volunteers dunng the Spaniah-Amencan 
War of 1096 He stuck some of the stamps, 
which vrere printed in red, blue or brown, 
on official mail posted by his unit and al¬ 
though the postal authorities ordered him 
to stop doing so. he claimed that the 
stamps were 'entitled to full recognibon by 
phllalellats’. 

In Inter yearn Kenyon sold the stamps at 
25 cants per set of three and they may 
still be found in oM colleclions. though 
they am not listed in cataloguss ol orthodox 
issuas. Kenyon, a iila-long collector, died 

I Msa. Asa '•MtA__ 






When baby food 
is in short supply 
Balamul C2u\ help you 



At three months introduce 
easy-to-digest Balamul to your 
baby. Start by substituting one spoon of 
Balamul for one spoon of baby food while 
preparing the feed. Gradually increase 
the proportion to half baby food, half 
Balamul. 


Spoon-feeding 

Full meals with Balamul 

From 3 months your baby should be taking 
solid food in addition to baby food or milk 
Foods like suji, rice and banana don’t give 
your baby enough protein. Adequate protein 
in the first 2 years ensures proper brain and 
body growth. Balamul has a high PER 


(protein efficiency ratio) 




Mix Balamul with a little milk or water, add 
sugar to taste—feed with spoon before mid- 
moming bottle. Till baby learns to swallow 
(sucking is instinctive), he’)! try to spit it out 
Persist; add more sugar if required. Gradually 
increase to 2 or 3 Balamul feeds a day, mixed 
with fruit (uice, soup, honey, egg, etc., for 
enjoyable variety. 

Tested by doctors in Vellore— 
excellent results 

Balamul was tested in infant-feeding trials by 
doctors in Vellore. Ihc results were excellent. 


BALAMUL 

cereal with milk 


-nearest to Amulspray 


RADEU$/BA-I 





What is hair It is iiuM i'ly dc-ari ceils made up 
of a protein called keraliu Melanin is the pig¬ 
ment that gi\’es hair colour There is no such 
thing calU'd grey hair. White hair is non-existent. 
But the dark hair mixed in with the white gives 
a grey elhx'l, by ri'floclion 

llair can he cl.i.ssified into different types, 
by the degree of hair colour and curl. These 
are usually hereditary Also racial. For 
examiile, Negroid laces grow curly hair, 
Orientals straight hair and Caucasians softly 
curling hair While Orientals and Negroids 
grow dark hair, I he Nordic and Saxon groups 
grow much lighter hair This is, however, a 
generalisation. For, an admixture of races has 
led to 'hybrid' hair tyjies tixi As for texture, 
five kinds — from very fine to very coarse — 
have been identified. Coarse hair is more 
resistant to chemical prcKlucts while very fine 
hair needs to be handled carefully. 

But when you say drj' hair, w^hat you 
really mean is that the oily, or sebaceous glands 
are not working properh. But very often, it is 
harsh shampiKts that have caii.sed surface dry¬ 
ness. For this, the cure is obvious. By massag¬ 
ing the scalp with a good oil, you activate the 
sebacdbus glands and improve blood circula¬ 
tion There are other natural products that can 
improve your hair if taken both internally and 
12 used on the scalp for some length of 'time. 


Lemon, almond, olive and coconut and their 
oils are good. A good rub with a raw egg yolk 
is also beneficial. But beware, shampoos that 
claim to contain these ingredients have such 
a minimal quantity that their effect is marginal 
or temporary. Be'sides, don’t forget that when 
your rinse water washes away the dirt and 
det.ergen from the hair and scalp, it also washes 
away the additional ingredients like egg or 
protein ! 

Dullness of hair, on the other hand, is 
caused either by wear and tear of the cuticle, 
the presence ot unnnsed residue of shampoo, 
or by an excessive use of hairspray. The cure 
for the latter two i.s obvious. For the first one, 
ihangc over to a mild liahy shampoo and use 
a conditioner. 

Dullness and thinning of hair can also be 
caused by ill-health. Hence the saying, a 
healthy body, a healthy head of hair. Eat the 
right food for goal health. For example, the 
life cycle of a hair strand is three years, and 
hair grows at an average speed of h'alf-an-inch 
„ per month. So tliat means its total growth is 
^ about 18 inches. This of course differs from 
i person to person. Pregnancy and a warm 
S climate can stimulate hair growth to a certain 
5 extent. Similarly, a short illness will not ruin 
I hair, but a long one will. Do you know that a 
I crash diet, bordering on starvation, and stress, 
! can also weaken hair growth ? For .seasonal 
falling of hair, don’t worry This (X'curs eveiy 
SIX weeks or .so. But if it continues, seek 
ciualified advice. 

There is no such thing as greasy hair. 
Hair only becomes oily due to the over-secre¬ 
tion of the sebaceous glands. To counteract 
this, use a lemon shampoo, but do brush hair 
(more emphasis on strands than on scalp) to 
di.slodge dirt and spread natural oil evenly. 

Extra heat can also damage hair. For 
example, long periods under a hair dryer 
should be discouraged. Sunshine can also 
damage hair. It contains ultra-violet rays and 
heat rays. The former are beneficial to skin 
and hair hut the latter w'ill dry skin and harm 
hair. Sunshine will also bleach hair. So keep 
hair tied. 

Split-ends are caused when hair gets to the 
end of Its life-cycle. The jioints then become 
brittle Maltreatment of hair, such as prolonged 
use of hair rollers that cause constant stretch¬ 
ing of hair, also help contribute to artificial 
breakage, Cutting will help. 

Salt water is another enemy. Next time 
you go swimming in the sea, remember that 
the sun will react on the salt in the hair and 
damage it. Rinse hair with fresh water 
immediately after bathing to counteract its 
effect. 

Living conditions also pollute hair. If 
you spend a long time in the kitchen, your hair 
can become greasy and smelly. Similarly, fac¬ 
tory smoke, smog, over-heated offices, can all 
harm hair. The only solution is to clean hair 
regularly and to condition it well. 


For the beautiful woman 
a rare new kind of soap 
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LUX SUPREME w.h>;-j«beau,yc«. 


Lux Supreme it a whole new 
idea to make your akin silken- 
tmooth, more beautiful. Becaute 
it it the only toap with itt own 
beauty cream. 

In the heart of itt rich lather 


you can actually feel the touch of 
beauty cream. 

And while Lux Supreme't lather 
creams your skin, your body-warmth 
unfolds an unmistakably new 
fragrance, unique to Lux Supreme. 


Discover your beauty with Lux Supreme. 
The only soap with beauty cream. 


Available In Maharaahtra, Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 

Kerala and West Bengal. 


A quality product bv Hindustan Lever Ltd 
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PART XII GEORGE MIKES 


Her marriage to Seryoshka was quite a 
success, on the whole. Once upon a time they 
had been very much in love. Daily routine had 
turned this love not into boredom and irritation, 
as happens in so many case.s. hut into alTection 
and mutual tolerance. All the same, she still 
despised him for his selfishness, spinelessness 
and cowardice on the only occasion whim she 
had really needed him. 

Now, as she was preparing lunch in that 
strange kitchen in their temporary Highgate 
fiat, using all tho.st> unknown and untried ingi'e- 
dients packed in an inciedihly luxurious and 
wasteful manner, she knew that she was just 
as selfish, just as .spmeles.'^, just as cowardly as 
Seryoshka had been. She produced the usual 
excuses ; .she wars acting on superior orders ; if 
she did not do the job .sonieliody cl.se would : 
.she would cause irreiiarahle harm to herself 
and to her husliand ; shc' might find herself hack 
in a camp — for a longer sojoiun, this time — 
without lieing ahli' to lielp the wretched boy, 
Gurbanov. But she kiunr that she was produc¬ 
ing excu.ses Mui’der was murder, and she hated 
to think how her mother wnnild have com¬ 
mented upon her action and attitude. It was 
small con.'^olation to know that her father would 
have ajiproved. But what would Seryoshka say 
if he knew ? Well, he did not know She did 
not dare to breathe a word to him. She knew 
that he preferred it that way ; not to know but 
to apprfwe or disajiprove after the event ; in any 
ca.se, to wash his hands of the matter. 

To make things worse the boy Gurbanov 
was being built up as a national hero in the 
Ftussian }»ress. Eveiy day he w'as liecoming a 


greater and greater hero. Brave, resourceful, 
patriotic, the true picture of a devoted young 
Communist. In other words pretty detestable 
— Ludmila thought. She hoped that all that 
publicity would result in Gurbanov’s being 
chucked out of Britain so that she would not 
need to perform her task. But the British failed 
to act. After all, he had not stolen a State secret 
and the firm of Perring made no complaint. 

Gurbanov was due in a few minutes. Very 
well, in that case she wanted to get the whole 
gruesome matter over as soon as possible. But 
they were an hour late. She hoped that — by 
some miracle — they would not turn up. Per¬ 
haps he had been expelled, after all. 

If he came the procedure she planned wa.s 
a simple one. She had prepared almond kis.sel 
and the dish would be served to everyone around 
the table. But she planned to outdo Olga 
Ivanovna — the woman about whose almond 
kissel Seryoshka had raved — by a new addi¬ 
tion to the dish. Olga Ivanovna served her 
almond kissel as it was; Ludmila was going to 
serve hers with cream and fruit sauce. She puJt 
th<' fruit sauce into two dishes. It was a bit 
awkward to find things in this strange kitchen 
but it was well equipped, bettor than her own 
at home, and she had found two silver sauce- 
dishes, one large and one small. She put a few 
<lrops of poison into the small one. She would 
have to see to it that Gurbanov—and no one else 
-- took his fruit .sauce from the small dish. 
Not a difficult task for a ho.stess. 

Then, she knew, some horrible minutes of 
U'nsion would follow. The jxii.son, whatever it 
was, would have no immediate effect. About 
twenty minutes later it would cau.se sharp pains 
m the stomach and, a short while aftenvards. 
sudden death would occur, having all the 
appt'aiance of a heart attack. Perhaps they 
would not come after all. But if they were 
coming she wi.shcd it would be without 
any further delay. It was probably that awful 
Shevchenko who v/as holding them up with 
his endless drinking. 

She also hojied that Gurbanov would be as 
unplea.sant and detestable as the description 
of a hero suggested. She hoped that he would 
be rude, arrogant and ugly. But when they 
appeared at last, she found him charming, 
considerate, courteously reticent and extremely 
good-looking. Seryosnka, who was supptised 
to investigate his betrayal to the GRU, seemed 
satisfied with the results of his investigation 
and was completely relaxed. Shevchenko was 
drunk and objectionable but what could you 
<->xpect ? 

She gave them vodka. Shevchenko gulped 
down two full glasses; Gurbanov politely 
lefused, telling her that he had had enough ; 
Seryoshka did not exactly refuse but took only 
a small glass and drank it — quite contrary to 
custom and his own habit — very slowly. 
There was some small talk about London, the 
jieculiar ways of the English, some coarse and 
half-drunk laughter, and Ludmila gathered 
from Seryoshka’s remarks and from his whole 
attitude that Gurbanov had been completely 
exonerated. So she was to kill not only a 



charming young man hut also an innocent one. 

Seryoshka went out to the kitchen to spy 
around as was his habit lie came back, full 
of enthusiasm in almost no time : 

‘You are in for a treat, Comrades. We are 
being generously treali.d by my wile, Ludmila' 
Gregorovna. Borsht Moskovski (he .smacked, 
his iip.s), followed by chicken with apples and,' 
to round it off, almond kissel. Let’s have an¬ 
other (juick drink.’ 

Shevchenko had three quick drinks before 
the borsht was served. Ludmila was in no 
hurry. She felt sick and faint and — contrary 
to her previous attitude — she was anxious to 
postpone the dri'adful dei'd. F.ver}' minute gain¬ 
ed seemed suddenly of vital importance What 
had not happened yet might not hapiien at all. 
I’anic seized her more and mure strongly She 
knew that she had to change her tactics, how¬ 
ever diflicult this seemed now, and get on with 
the job. Otherwise she would have no strength 
to do it at all. 

The borsht was a tremendous success. When 
they tasted the chicken with apples, Seryoshka 
remarked : ‘Tsyplyenok s yuhlokarni 
chicken with apples What a great woman 
you are, Ludmila Gri'gorovna .You do it 
.superbly. Superbly is the right word. Only my 
dear, late mother could do it better. No one 
else.’ 

Ludmila gave him a hostile look This was 
not the moment she wanted him to start on his 
damned mother. About a quarter of an hour 
must elapse before the almond kissel was 
served, with fruit sauce. She looked at the 
boy" : so sweet, so modest, so young. 

‘What about your mother. Major Shev¬ 
chenko ’’ Seryoshka asked. ‘Was she a magni¬ 
ficent cook too ?’ 

‘My mother was a lou.sy cook,’ Shevchenko 
replied. ‘And an even lousier mother.’ 

This was slightly embarrassing, so Orlovsky 
turned to Arkady. 

‘And what about your mother, Boris 
Gregorovich V 

‘My mother is a very good cook,’ he said 
with a smile, ‘but she never had a chance of 
cooking such wonderful things as Ludmila 
Gregorovna is giving us. I wish she were here 
and could taste this.’ 

Seryoshka suddenly looked very, very 
thoughtful. He said : ‘Strange things, 
mothers..’ 

And this profound statement w'as the 
last he ever uttered. He tocched his stomach 
— or was it his heart 1 — uttered a frightful 
groan and fell off his chair. 

Ludmila looked at him in horror. Even 
before she, or anyone, thought of calling a 
doctor, she rushed out to the kitchen and looked 
at the two silver dishes containing the fruit 
sauce. Half of the contents of the smaller dish 
had disappeared. Seryoshka had tasted it when 
he spent that half minute in the kitchen. He 
must have found it irresistible, 

Shevchenko got up and went to the tele- 

E hone. ‘At last, someone is calling a doctor,’ 
lUdraila thought. 

But he was not calling a doctor. Not yet. He 


look from his p(K:ket a piece of paper with a 
telephone number on it, and dialled. 

‘Do,’ a deep voice said at the other end. 
'Tvorozhaiki.' said Shevchenko. 

This was the agi-ccd slogan, the name of 
another sweet dish I’erhaps thc'y pif.sumed 
that this would be i.'ho:-t.n a.s the fateful delicacy 
To deliver this one-word me.s.sage was Shev¬ 
chenko’s w'hole .■Hotted ursk in lliN affair 

Da,' .s<iid the deep voice again and put the 
recc'iver down 

Shevcheulv' had no chance to add any thing ; 
but it seemc'il He had no inlenlion of daiag so. 
Perhaps he ha i not even been iiifoin ed who 
the victim wa.s .-uppo.ved to be Or li ii.- had, 
he wa.s too diunk to notice that the wonv man 
had died. 
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Is that you, Gurhanov ” 

He had given Onana hi.-, number f .H l^ad 
told her, repc'aledly and einphalicalh .ail to 
ring except in matters ol life and deal:' Hut it 
.•>t('med that no'w it was a matter oi i li- and 
death. 

Ark.'icly answered hei cjiie.^tion m the aflu'in,;- 
live hut Onana leniained doubtful 
‘You are sure 
'Sure of what 
‘You're .sure that it’.'" yon 
‘Well, yes. Of counse ■ 

'1 inirst make a few tests What's the make 
of my ear'P 

■liisjiaiK) .Suiza ’ 

‘Whal’.-' ibe name of our boiel in flevon 
‘The Piuckerei! Muon ’ 

‘What’s the name' of my doc 
‘Fritz.’ 

‘What do ] ,dway.s call ymu 
'Gurhanov. I think once you tiled Gurby 
but neitlier of us liked it ’ 

'Ye.s, it seems to lie you all right,’ she .said 
thoughtfully. ‘That meairs that you are alive ’ 
‘Alive Why" shouldn’t I he alive ?’ 

‘People W"ho are not ahvc,’ said Onana. 
‘belong to two categories (’atcygory ()ne . those 
who were never born — probably much the 
happier category. Category Two . those who 
u.secl to be alive but have died I thought you 
belonged to Category Two ’ 

Arkady felt irritated. 

‘Do you want me to be dead '’ I am sorry" 
to disappoint you but 1 am a.s fit as a how 
do you say it m English T 

‘Yes .-. You do .sound fit as a fiddle. But 
in this ease... .Well, can you e.xplain ?‘ 
‘Explain what ?’ 

‘if you are alive why did you get such a 
splendid State funeral in Moscow 'V 

‘State funeral ? In Moscow" 'I Ls thi.s one 
of your little jokes?’ 

‘No. It mu.st be one of the little jokes of 
the Russian press.’ 

This was becoming more and more puzzling 
‘Since when have you been reading the 
Ru.ssian press ?’ . 

‘I never did. I don’t. And have no desire 



to. But Perring’s publicity department does. 

Or were told to, on this occasion. I assure you, 
you’ve had an absolutely splendid State funeral 
in Moscow. Brezhnev was there. God, don’t I 
feel jealous.’ 

‘Do you feel all right, Oriana ? Comfortable 
and relaxed ?’ he asked doubtfully. 

He was getting anxious. Whatever this 
crazy girl was up to, he was not too keen on 
continuing this conversation on the phone. 
Neither was Oriana who asked him ; ‘Can you 
come here ? Straight away ?’ 

‘Yes, you seem to be alive,’ she declared 
when he reached her flat. ‘Then how do you 
explain this ?’ 

She pointed to the table. There were a 
number of Russian newspaper on it — Pravda 
and Izvestia dominant among them. They 
carried large headlines in which his name 
figured prominently. He also saw photographs : 
his own portrait; KGB people carrying his 
coffin ; Yu. V. Andropov delivering a funeral 
oration. There were sheets of white papers 
scattered around, photo-copies of some type¬ 
written documents ; the English translations of 
the Russian text. 

She picked up Pravda and started to read : 

‘Just listen. Leonid Brazhnev, Alexei 
Kosygyn and Nikolai Podgorny were also 
present and, visibly moved, expressed their con¬ 
dolences to Vera Dimitrovna, mother of Boris 
Gurbanov, the dead hero.’ 

Well, there it was, in black and white. And 
there was a picture of his mother — true, a 
shade less woe-stricken than he would have 
liked to see her at his funeral — between 
Brezhnev and Podgorny. His mother, not 
Gurbanov’s. Whatever the explanation of that 
— and no doubt there was one — he wished 
that she, like the condolers, had been visibly 
moved. '' 

Oriana went on reading the English transla¬ 
tion. 

‘Moscow was hung with black flags when, 
at noon, the urn was carried out and the 
funeral procession more than a kilometre long 
began its slow journey. The route was packed 
with men, women and children. All offices 
and shops were shut as a sign of respect and 
people filled the windows, balconies, rooftops 
and even the branches of trees. An hour later 
the procession stopped at the Hall of Columns 
where Leonid Brezhnev, Alexei Kosygvn, 
Nikolai Podgorny, Yu. V. Andropov and otner 
leaders of the Party and high officials of the 
KGB put the urn on a gun-carriage. Drawn by 
an armoured car and accompanied by a guard 
of honour of the Security Services, the gun- 
carriage slowly crossed the Red Square, while 
the noble melody of Chopin’s Funeral March 
was played by the augmented brass bands of 
the KGB.’ 

‘The gun-carriage was followed by relatives 
of the deceased hero and by leaders of the Com¬ 
munist Party and the Soviet Government. 
Units of the KGB lined Red Square where the 
people of Moscow and from the provinces had 
gathered in large numbers. At five minutes to 
16 two the gun-carriage stopped opposite Lanin’s 



Mausoleum.... ’ 

‘The dead hero’s mother, Vera Dimitrovna, 
was supported by Yu. V. Andropov, Minister 
of State Security, who led the way to the top 
of the Mausoleum, followed by other Soviet 
leaders. “The name of Gurbanov,” said Yu. V. 
Andropov in his funeral oration (and here 
Arkady’s voice trembled) “has been written 
in gold in the annals of the Security Services. 
He has become a symbol of courage and devo¬ 
tion to the people of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries and his untimely death is a 
tremendous inspiration to Soviet youth”.’ 

‘ “Gurbanov,” continued Yu. V. Andropov, 
“will become known all over the world as the ■ 
representative of a heroic people; he will be 
known as the man who saved our heroic people 
from starvation, for all time to come. He stood 
at the head of the family of KGB agents, a 
gallant band of men, who work so hard and so 
unselfishly for socialism, for a better future, 
international understanding and democracy. 
We are paying homage here to a brave and 
loyal son of the fatherland”.’ 

Arkady broke down and began to weep. 

‘I did not deserve such a funeral,’ he said 
and sounded very sincere. 

‘You did,’ Oriana reassured him. Tf any¬ 
one did, you did.’ She went on reading : ‘ ... 
carried the urn to the Kremlin wall. They 
were followed by Vera Dimitrovna, the dead 
hero’s mother. Yu. V. Andropov. Minister of 
State Security, placed the urn in the Kremlin 
wall which was hung with hundreds of 
wreaths. It was at this moment that a minute's 
silence was announced throughout the Soviet 
Union in honour of Boris Gregorovich Gurba¬ 
nov. An artillerly salvo....’ 

‘Stop it!’ shouted Arkady. ‘Stop it! I can’t 
bear it.’ 

But she went on, describing how Yu. V. 
Andropov closed the recess in the wall with a 
marble plaque inscribed with the dead hero's 
name. The Soviet National Anthem was play¬ 
ed and, as a last honour, there was a ceremonial 
march by the enlarged KGB brass bands, 
followed by selected representatives of the 
Security Service ‘who held their young colleague 
in high esteem and for whom his name will 
remain a shining example and glorious inspira¬ 
tion for centuries to come.’ 

Arkady felt his heart in his mouth and 
could not speak. 

‘My uncle,' she said, 'made a frightful row. 
I am not going to tell you the details. He kick¬ 
ed me out of my job and told me that I must 
never darken his door again, either at the 
factory or at his home. He cut me out of his 
will. All I have now in the world, Gurbanov, 
is this mews house in Belgravia, five other 
little houses in Tumham Green, my jewellery, 
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my furs and about £300,000 in securities. It’s 
pathetic.’ 

Arkady seemed to be gazing sadly into 
space but was actually calculating the returns 
on £300,000 at 6, 6^ and 7 per cent, tax paid — 
his training in book-keeping was proving useful 
at last. He wondered about those little houses 
in Turnham Green but he thought it might 
be indelicate to ask. 

‘Tell me, Gurbanov, will you love me now 
that I am poor?’ 

Arkady kissed her cheek affectionately and 
stood up. 

‘At eleven tomorrow. So long,’ she said. 

Arkady smiled gently and said nothing 
about coming or not coming. Even 6 per cent 
of £300,000 came to £18,000 per annum. 

23 

‘Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov,’ said Boris in 
a stem voice and without a smile, ‘I have an 
official message to convey to you.’ 

‘Come on, Boris,’ said Arkady. 

‘My name is Rosamund,’ he told him 
grimly, without the flicker of a smile. 

‘Has he gone mad?’ reflected Arkady. 

Boris went on speaking. 

‘You have made a terrible mess of your 
a.s.signment. Comrade Gurbanov. You deviated 
unforgivably from your instructions by visiting 
the lavatory at Victoria Station at the most 
inopportune moment.’ 

‘It was an extremely opportune moment, I 
can assure you.’ 

Boris paid no attention to this. 

‘. , at the most inopportune moment. You 
made yet another unforgivable blunder by per¬ 
mitting the GRU to steal that precious 
formula. Luckily, an ingenious decision by 
the leadership of our Service succeeded in sav¬ 
ing the situation. You were made a national 
hero — not on merit, to be sure — and you died 
a hero’s death.* You were given a State funeral 
and buried with full military honours.’ 

‘I know,’ said Arkady haughtily. If Boris 
was formal and pompous then he might as well 
let him feel that it was indeed he, Arkady, who 
had been buried with full military honours — 
and not Boris or anyone else. 

‘If you know, then you also know that you 
have ceased to exist. You are no more. Com¬ 
rade Gurbanov. Having been buried, your 
u.sefulness to the KGB and the Soviet Union 
has come to an end. You are advised not to 
return — or should I say : try to return — to 
the Soviet Union, ever again. Should you 
attempt to break this order, the KGB will take 
care of you.’ 

He gave Arkady an icy and meaningful, 
look. You could not have told him apart from 
other hateful KGB agents. 

‘You are r^uested to adopt another name, 
to stay here in Britain, or in any case some¬ 
where in the imperialist West, never to talk 
of your past, never even to mention the KGB 
in an.y connection whatsoever and to lead a 
modest and inconspicuous life. As long as you 
18 comply with these instructions, you will liave 


a pension of 300 dollars a month. If you 
choose, foolishly, to deviate from these instruc¬ 
tions in the smallest degree, you will need no 
pension at all.’ 

He sounded more and more sinister. 

‘If you ask for political asylum, tell your 
story to the authorities or the press, seek pub¬ 
licity in any manner or form, we shall kill you.’ 

‘We’ll kill you immediately. But if we can¬ 
not do that, we shall wait. You cannot escape 
us. We shall get you sooner or later. Think 
of Leon Trotsky.’ 

The reference to Trotsky was flattering but 
it made Arkady feel uncomfortable. 

‘A new name_?’ asked Arkady thought¬ 

fully. ‘Can I choose the name of Arkady Dimi- 
trievich Nikitin as an alias ?’ 

‘You can choose any bloody name you wish 
as long as it is not Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov.* 

Ai^ady nodded. 

‘That’s all. Except that here is your first 
month’s pension.’ He handed him an envelope, 
with notes and coppers in it. "The equivalent 
of 300 dollars: £122.95, minus 47 pence 
charges, totalling £122.48. Sign here. Sign 
Gurbanov for the last time. In future you’ll 
have your pension delivered by hand on the 
first day of every month. You will not have 
to sign for it in future.’ 

He put the receipt in his pocket. His stern 
face was suddenly lightened with a broad 
smile. 

‘All right, Arkady. Official business is over. 

I had to take it seriously because it is serious. 
But now we can talk like old friend, probably 
for Uie last time in our lives. Although one 
never knows.’ 

‘You think I may go back to Russia one 
day?’ 

‘No. That you won’t be able to do. But I 
may join you abroad. May I sit down?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Up to now they had been standing, facing 
each other. 

‘I want to tell you a thing or two,’ Boris 
went on, ‘but first you tell me something. How 
did you get away from the police station that 
evening when Major Ivanov stole your green 
bag?’ 

‘Don’t you know ?’ 

‘No. You reported to Shevchenko and I wasn’t 
told. You know, one is never told anything.’ 

‘They questioned me,’ said Arkady, ‘but I 
exhibited complete ignorance. I repeated that 
I was a member of the Soviet Trade Mission 
and demanded that our Consul be called. They 
did not seem to be too eager to call him. Just 
as well. When asked why that honest Cockney 
woman had called me a Russian spy, I told 
them that all honest Cockneys called all 
Russians spies and added that this attitude 
made real friendship between our two great 
countries impossible.’ 

‘True,’ Boris agreed. 

‘Tell me Boris: where shall I go ?’ 

‘To Oriana. I told you not to go, I know^* 


to be concluded 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 93: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

3 Liquor to drink? Something motorist should avoid (10) 

10 English satirical artist switching parts? Workers aren't 
safe from him(8) 

12 Prince, and what he may become-college head (4) 

13 Descend formerly from grandpa's end of the tree (5) 

14 Numencal aspect of fiscal arrears (6) 

19 Lute much used by Germans before the French (6) 

16 West has advantage; It's a piece of cake (5) 

17 I'm for keeping char dry; flaming old faggot's pinching 
the booze (7) 

18 Abnormal swelling afflicting many? Sure (8) 

21 Built with beams, bear strains in galiery (8) 

24 Curvaceous leg. what? Look at bottom with it (7) 

25 Wine's turned ; it enhances sharpness (5) 

26 It's played by lyrist - looks as though it sounds right 
for egg-head (6) 

26 I'm rotten at games, but often in the hole (6) 

301 make love, a perfect state to be in (5) 

31 Topmast support, round, aid to pilot in bad weather (4) 

32 You may see use being made of ttiese sisters (8) 

33 Drunken bender in lounge—country doctor needed? (10) 
DOWN 

1 Cloth salesmen (4) 

2 Padded stuff in cell complex; many screech, 
deranged (11) 

3 Like former queues, supplied with food? (7) 

4 As they say in Edinburgh, from a broken heart (5) 

5 So many tyrants ruled Athens, product of this... (6) 

6... And this, battle Including day of victory palms (6) 

7 A long time up digesting bibte? We don’t take long to 
read (7) 

8 Even in Shakespeare, king's losing crown (4) 

9 Far sunk in poverty, tucking Into food (8) 

11 Extra bags for the very young, the lot getting muddied 
atnoslde(ll) 

16 For me what could be sorrier than impeding 
William? (8) 

19 Full up? Borirtg time in which head sinks to lowest (7) 

20 Musket, something you can steer and shoot (7) 

22 Sort of jacket, something with pot stuffed in mid (8) 

231 may gm to teach at Sortwnne Reggae dancing (6) 

28 Hail old one take part in the twist (5) 

27 Spout in the gallery (4) 

29 Bull; fantastic shot (4) 
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AZEO No. 91: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

S, a must as (rev), 

IS. snake-oil, IS, go (qv) 
in fat, 17, two meanings. 
IS. fink (rev) in anag , 
21,(Mr)W H (Shake- 
apeare's Sonnets)-ere- 
soever. 27, P-ropy-LI-C. 
29, (i)udder. 30,1-s -E 
in pod 

OOWN 

1, pack-fong (thong). 

3, Stow(a): 5, MoliSre 
character' eller-a-nags 
(rev); 7, chink=money. 

14, merry«drunk, IS, anag 
A lit; 2S, I e by Ron(ald). 
27,rev lessor 
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Genttmialien of PooWen No. 3 
This came from a gama played in Hungary 
laat yaar between Korpba and Bokov:- 
6rk:pq3r1p;5P2:2b1B1Q1;2p1p3: 
8;PP1R3P;3R1k2. 

WhMa won by I.QxReh. KxQ; S. R-Kt2 


ch, and Black raaignad ainoa if 2. . . . 
K-R1; 3. R-Q8ah. £-B1; 4. RxBch, 
R X R; 5. P- B7, die ch mala. 


Tlio teeak point 

If you chanced to come upon an old 
manual of chaaa. aay. one written ebout a 
hundred years ago. you would find it 
atraaaad there that the weakaat point on 
the board la KB2. All your enargkaa. so the 
book would say. should be concantralad 
on attacking thw particular aquars for the 
reason that It waa the only square on the 
board not protaclad by a place but aoMy 
by the King. 

But the good old rule allH appUas and It 
does not matter how modem the treatment 
of the opening la. if It tUaobays this ancient 
law of ensuring Iha safety of KB2 K may wall 
lead to raaults of the moat diaaetroua type 
K waa lor exampla with a modem defence, 
the PIrc, that Black. In the following gwna 
from this yoar’a Bulgarian Ctuunpionship. 
■uccumbad to tstal presaura on Ms KB2. 
White; Ermenkov. Black: Tomov 
PIrc Dafanca. 

1. P-K4. P-(33; r P-04. K1-KB3; 
3. Kt-QB3. P-KKt3; 4. P-B4, B-Kt2; 

S. Kt-B3. P-B4: S. PxP. White would 
ael Black aoma probtamt -hare with 6. 
B-Ktfcb. 


S . . .. Q-R4; 7. B-Q3. Ox BP; S..Q-K2. 
0—0: S. B—K3. 0-B2: tha altarnative is 

9.Q-QR4. 10. 0-0. B-Kt5 when 

Black is not without countar-chancea. 
ia 0-0. QKt-Q2; It. P-KTO. P-K4, 
allowing Whits an opportunity ot bearing 
down on aoma weak points in tha centre. 
PreterPble, as Qufaid played against Tal 
In tha U.S.S.R. in 1970. was it .... P-QR3. 
12. P-QR4. P-OKt3; 13. Q-B2. 8-K12, 
14. Q-R4. Kt-B4: 15. P-B5. P-QKt4. 
when Black would have a good gama after 
16. RP X P Kt X 8. 17. P K Kt. RP x P. 
18.KtKP.Q-B7. 

12. PxP. PxP, IS. Q-B2. P-Kt3; 
14. Q-R4. B-Kt2; IS. B-KR6. KR-Q1; 

or 15.Kt-R4. 16. BxB. KxB: 17 

Kt-KKtS, thraataning RxPch and Kt-K6 
ch. 

16. R-B2. P-QR3; if 16 . .. Kt-B4; 

17 B-KKt5, with loo many threats. 

17. QR-KB1, P-QKt4. lAK-RI. and now 
he thraalana to reveal hit attack by Kt-R2. 
16. . . .. QR-B1; too alow; ha should have 
Madia.. .P-KIS. 

16. BxB. KxB; 29. K1-R2. Q-Q3. or 

20. . . ., 0-Kt3; 21. Kt-Kt4. Q-B3; 22. 
Kt-05. 

21. Kt-Kt4. Kt-R4; Black's dalsneaa are 
broken down and White haa no (Hfficuitias 
In forcing tha win. 

at. RxPch. K-R1; 23. Kt-Re. R-B1. 
24.RxReh, RxR;3S.Kt-B7Mt. teaigna. 

Aftar2S.RxKt; 26. RxR. both 0-06 

ehandP-KKtdwarathraalertad. . 
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MUMMU is back again in 
Bombay with hubby mayur 
— the two had gone to Nai¬ 
robi to visit his ‘•‘elders” 
and are staying at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel. Why back to 
Bombay ? Someone asked 
Mummu. ‘‘I love my Bom¬ 
bay, miss my people and 
can’t get used to the idea of 
settling down miles away!” 

Seems DILIP KUMAR is 
‘‘holing up” in Kashmir 
alone while wife Saira is 
working in Bombay. They 
say Dilip Saab is working 
off all the mental tension he 
has recently gone through 
after his brother’s death and 
wife’s illness. Is it just this 
or something more in the 
lone holiday he is having ? 


DIMPLE has knocked oflf a 
lot of weight — how did 
she manage it ? I asked her, 
“I keep the image of slim 
Sharmila Tagore in mind.” 
Now she tells me, ‘fJust 
when I was getting as slim 
as Rinku (Shamilla), I see 
Parmeshwar Godre so often. 
I am convinced now that 
Parmeshwar has the slim- 
22 mest and best figure in India 


-- I am switching over to 
keeping her image in mind. 

RAAKHEE is doing Yash 
Chopra’s film ‘‘Kabhi Kabhi”. 
Now folks are saying, once 
sl)e does ‘‘this last film” 
there’ll be others to follow. 
But, she says no! 'The only 
film she will ever do if it 
materialises, is hubby Gul- 
zar’s! She’s accepting no 
‘‘outside contracts”. She 
doesn’t consider Yash to be 
an outside contact. 

A huge unit has gone to 
Srinagar to shoot for Yash 
Chopra’s film ‘‘Kabhi Kabhi”. 
JAYA was just a guest with 
her baby, waiting on 
Amitabha’s shooting time. 
Remember the time just last 
year, think Amit used to 
drop her to her location at 
Poona and loaf around aim¬ 
lessly till her break-up and 
pack-up from shooting, jn 
which time he used to go and 
meet her! Rumours insist 
Jaya is not too happy with 
this reversal of roles! 

And guess Who’s jealous now 
that RAAKHEE has manag¬ 
ed to get this great rote 


opposite Amit, for “Kabhi 
Kaohi”? . None other than 
Jaya, who calls Gulzar 
“Bhai” and Raakhee, “Bahu 
rani”. And she was the one 
who us^ to keep begging 
her Bhai to let Raakhee do 
one more film! Now that 
Amit refuses to let her work. 
Jaya resents Raakhee’s new- 
won freedom to do a film! 

RAJESH KHANNA was 
having pre-delivery pains, 
just a few days prior to the 
release of Roti! He is 
silent producer of “Roti” and 
he wants the movie to hit in 
a big way ! This to amend 
the huH caused by the 
gold-medal won by Dimple 
for Bobby’s Golden Jubilee ? 
Anyway, it’s healthy com¬ 
petition between husband 
and wife ! 

DABBO is fast losing weight 
— know why ? Babita is 
putting on ! A healthy ex¬ 
change don’t you think so ? 
At Bobby’s Golden Jubilee 
celebrations show held at 
Metro, Bombay, Shashi 
Kapoor came Sans Jennifer 
(she is in London, he said) 
and Zeenat came sans her 
Dev I Zeenat was wearing 
such a ravishing dress that 
Shashi would not help hover¬ 
ing round her — But Zeenat 
rushed back home half way 
through the function as dev 
Saab was meeting her at 
10.30 p.m. — leaving 
Shashi high and dry and 
searching for her! 

SHAKTI SAMANTHA was 
in Calcutta for the release of 
his film “Amanush” starring 
Uttam Kumar, Sharmilla 
Tagore and Utpal Dutt. 

The picture has been 
appreciated a lot by people 
and will prove to be a very 
big hit. 

Shaktisaab said that he 
shot the film on locations in 
a village called “’Tush Dhali” 
in the "Sunderbans”. It was 
a pleasure to work with my 
unit and stars who gave me 
full co-^ration andreport- 
ed for footing every morn¬ 
ing at 7. That is why I ■was 
able to complete both the 
Bengali and Hindi versions 
of the film in about 59 shoot¬ 
ing days. 



Wife Tracy didii*t let 


One look at Mehmood’s rolling red eyes and I 
jumped to the conclusion that he was as drunk 
as a sailor! Actually Mehmood (the devout 
Muslim that he is) is a very strict teetotaller 
whose only taste of alcohol was when Dharmen- 
dra’s little son played a trick on him by giving 
him a liquor chocolate! “Once before that I was 
served grapes dipped in champagne which I 
immediately spat out!” 

Back to his red eyes and his generally wash¬ 
ed out appearance at the age of 43 (white mouche 
included), it isn’t alcohol but his addiction to 
drugs that’s the villain. “The moment I knew 
I was coming back to my senses I would take 
another handful of tablets. Now I’m improving 
slightly, taking only four to five pills a day. But 
when I started it was really bad — almost 1400 
pills a day !’’ 

Like the time (last year) he landed at 
Kennedy Airport from London in an absolutely 
creased kurta — lungi. “1 don’t even know how 
or when I caught the flight. When I landed, 
there were tears in my wife’s eyes.’’ 

Though now, as he himself admits, he’s 
improving greatly, what started this addiction 
was his broken affair with Aruna Irani! They 
still ring each other up daily but don’t meet. 

I was with Mehmood at the Poona races recently 
where his horse Paddy Prize won. Yet, Mehmood 
was subdued with none of his old exuberance 
and excitement — obviously his thoughts were 
elsewhere. Much later, when we were driving 
back to Bombay in his fabulous two-seater, he 
said, “Thanks. I heard you cheering my horse.” 

Mehmood’s two-seater reminds me of his 
heyday when he had more than 11 cars parked 
outside his house. “I still have many cars and 
maintain a regular garage to look after them.” 
When he does take an interest in something, he 
does it elaborately. Like it is wdth his cars, it 
is with his horses. In Bangalore, he is said to 
own one of the best stud farms in Asia ! 

Apart from horse racing, he digs just about 
any kind of competition. Like car racing. ‘T 
came seventh once, when there were seven cars 
in the running! The next time I came first but 
I was disqualified for cheating!” 

Mehmood is equally don’t-care-a-damn in 
his attitude with his films. “People accuse me 
of being vulgar, of using double meaning dia¬ 
logues. But almost every dialogue can be taken 
in two ways. Why only mine ? And if you 
notice, in my own films there is never any vul¬ 
garity.” 

How do you feel about Asrani and Paintal 
taking your place at the top ? “Why should I 
feel bad ? In this line you can have only one 
rson at a time occupying the first position, 
hen your time is up and a .aew person comes 
up, he does so with such a force that you auto¬ 
matically come down. There’s no need to feel 
bad about it.” 

“I have always been a frank person. For 
instance in my own films I have always looked 
and found the right person to fit the right roles 
whatever the others may say or feel about it. 
When I took Amitabh Bachchan for ‘Bombay 
to Goa,' he himself felt he wasn’t cut out for the 
role. But see. Now he’s doing nothing but those 
kind of roles — like ‘Zanjeer’. 

“Likewise when years back I made ‘PaU 


Patni’ I waited for the right person to come 
along to play the leading man. One day I spotted 
a poster announcing a stunt film, with .someone 
called Sanjeev Kumar. Something clicked in 
my brain and I sent Word through Aspi Irani 
(the maker of that stunt film). Sanjeev came 
and was of cour.se very happy to do that role. 

But Nanda who was at the peak of her career 
then .suggested other names and wasn’t at all 
keen to do the film with Sanjeev. 

“I told Nanda then that I’d made up my 
mind. Even if it meant changing the leading 
lady! Nanda ultimately did act in ‘Pati Patni’ 
opposite Sanjeev ! 

“Even today in m.y ‘Kunwara Baap’, I have 
several big stars playing guest roles. But I’m 
not using them .solely for their star value. I’ve 
got them to play roles that they would best suit. 

Like Dharmendra and Hema play two film 
stars, with Dharam as a toughie. 

"In ‘Kunwara Baap’, for the first time 
there’ll be a scene .shot inside the high court. 
Permission for shooting inside has never been 
granted before till 1 fought for it Again, 
‘Kunwara Baap’ will for the first time on the 
screen have a song sung by and pictui ised on 
real ‘hijras’l Unfortunately Joginder lifted this 
idea from me and used it in his Do Chattane’, 
releasing it before my ‘Kunwara Baap’!” 

After ‘Pado.san’, Mehmood, in most of his 
films, can’t helf) giving in to his major box-office 
weakness — throwing in a South Indian to 
iai.se his laughs! “Since I had .South Indian 
actress Rama Prabha in ‘Do Phool’, and I’m 
now repeating her character in ‘Kunwara 
Baap’, I decided against repeating the same 
actress at least. So I’ve got Manorama, a fan- 
ta.stic actress from the South, in ‘Kunwara 
Baap’.” 

What about your other ‘Do Phool’ girl, 
Anjana ? "Ah there were rumours that I broke 
up with Aruna because of Anjana. But they’re 
just rumours.” 

What really went wrong between Aruna 
and you ? 

Firstly, Aruna couldn’t live for eternity 
without getting married and having kids. Again, 
her life-style (with Mehmood) was almost min¬ 
ing her career. “I was so totally involved with 
her that my career suffered too.” The separa¬ 
tion had to come because, (though Mehmood 
says he tried with all sincerity to marry her), 
wife Tracy didn’t give her permission to have 
another wife brought in. ‘'‘I couldn’t hurt my 
wife. Aruna and I agreed that to break up 
would be the best thing for both of us. I also 
felt that it. would be very odd to have two 
houses, staying for 15 days with one wife and 
the next 15 days with another !” 

“For a small role in ‘Kunwara Baap’ I had 
Aruna’s uncle in mind. Though my wife object¬ 
ed to it, I got him to do the role. I feel nothing 
should come between my work and me. 

“The last time I gave such a promise (i.e., 
not to have anything to do with a particular 
actress), it almost ruined my career. I gave the 
promise to my wife because my involvement 
with that actress was getting to be too much. 

I stuck to my promise and after ‘Patthar Ke 
Sanam’, I have never done a film with Mumtaz!!” 23 
N. BHARATHI. 



me marry Aruna Irani 
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ARIES (March 21 — AprS 20) An incldant 
0 *>s week may make you famous. In aar- 
WMHBy vice, you will rise to a position of power 
and eminence for your sincere labour. 
Steady flow of money is assured. Professionals, good luck 
will better your prospects. Girls and bachelors! you may get 
money from unexpected sources. Ladles I physical and mental 
strain indicated. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Contradictory 
trends indicated to social and family life. 
It* service, some break of luck here and 
there may be experienced. / Profesaionals I 
your expected income may not be realised now. Executives I 
certain trouble in your woi k may keep you perturbed. Ladles! 
make it a point to be careful about money matters. Girls I 
think twice before you make any commitment this week. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June iM) Happy and 
lucky week In certain cases, honour aiuf 
recognition may come. Social and club life 
will give you pleasure. In professional 
association or in your club you may meet someone very 
helpful for your own interest. Mental tension In service indi¬ 
cated. Tax authorities may cause you trouble. Girls and 
ladies I social commitments will keep you busy. 

CANCER (Juiw 21 — July 21) You may not 
bo able to keep your schedule of pro¬ 
grammes due to certain personal prooblem. 
In service, some favourable circumstances 
may keep you in high spirit. Professionals I some foreign 
friend may come to your help. Ladies I you may expect un¬ 
expected money or some presentation on Monday. Girls I 
certain embarrassing development indicated. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Certain expect- 
EMK ed change in your personal life will make 
you optimistic. Much work in office Indicated 
in the second half of the week. As a rule 
you must avoid travelling by air this week. Executives I 
certain news may make you emotional. Ladles! Saturday 
may bring a windfall. Girls and bachelors! an auspicious 
week for social meets. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — Sepismbsr 22) Right 
time to take important decision. You will 
moot important personalities this week. 
Professionals I popularity and new contacts 
indicated. In service, promotion or betterment of service 
condition is assured. Ladies I worries for children may make 
you worried. Bachelors and girls! travel proposition should 
be dropped. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) One 
of the luckiest week of the year for money 
matters. Social distinctions and gains Indl- 
I-'- cated. Certain good nbws regarding your 

eriterprisa will make you happy. If you are In business, cer- 
tain governmental orders may be intriguing for the time being. 
But outcome of the order will be in your favour. Lad^ 
and girls I health may cause trouble. 

« SCORPIO (October 23 — Nosember 22) 

Extra expenditure, mental worries and 
physical ailment indicated this week. 
Health of your children also will cause 
worries. Bachelors and girls! successful romantic affairs and 
spate of parties will keep you in high spirit. Ladies I unnecaa- 
sary worries and minor friction with dear and near onm may 
make you gloomy. ^ 

MGITTARIUS (November 23 D se e mber 20) 

Vftkm Foreign invitations may come to you this 
Vgs week. Move with caution in social circle. In 

lempted to divulge a 
^ret, but mis Is not time to show your temper. Profeesio^ I 

you will make unexpected profit in your enterpriae. Girls I 
suspicions may cloud your mind about your friend. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jamitoy 10) 
®*P«rfences this week. 
HMognItion from professional assoclatos 
crfw indicated. Visits to holy places may mature 

•d certain colleague may make you Irritat- 

i?'. •* fcf social commitments. Girls I this 

IS a week for patching up differences with your dear and near 

—^ ^ARIUS (January 20 — Fabniary 10) 

Financial problems will be solved with provi- 
dential heip. A friend of different sect or 
religion will come forward to solve your 
problem. In service, you will get opportunities for bettering 
your prospects. Busirressmen, new contacts assured. LadlM I 


iSl 



religious pursuits may occupy you. Bachelors and girts I recon¬ 
ciliation will make you happy. 

PISCES (February 10 ~ March 20) Try to 
keep your frayed tempers under control. 
Some of your friends n^ay turn to be a foe. 
in the first half of the week a middle-aged 
personality will come forward to help in your difficulty. Business¬ 
men I unexpected loss indicated. Ladles I move canMIy 
when travelling. Students I short trip indicated. Girls I marriage 
may be settled. 
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BEAUTY BUSINESS 

Cleopatra, as everyone knows, practised her 
back stroke in ass milk. No one knows what 
effect that had on Egypt’s Operation Flood, 
but possibly the Egypmns did not mind doing 
with one leather-skin bottle less, particularly 
as a good supplement then was goat's milk — 
an excellent substitute al^ for bathing, and 
endowed with the additional properties of 
soothing eczema, skin sensitivity and asthma. 
Thank goodness beauty, or the promise of 
it, today comes neatly patented, tested, sealed 
and bottled. Though the price tag is high, 
relief at the free availability of hope-in-a- 
bottle at every chemist’s at not having to run 
a stable of asses or goats, cushions tibe beauty- 
hungry buyer from feeling the sting of her 
pasteurised, deep-cleansing milk and noticing 
only its skin-swtening, and not its skinning, 
properties. 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 96; PLAIN 
ACflOOS 

1 Jack dimfos it. but it’» no beanstalk (12) 

9 Kid, perhaps; an unknown antelope (4) 

10 Volcanic crater around consumes tree (7) 

11 Senior church office answws question ‘Who disrupts 
order In Ulster?'(9) 

12 What a long day! Have a double with pal, relaxing (5) 

13 Take after the giddy goat... (4) 

15... Who's Indiscriminately about to sample boards (7) 

16 It’s an edible leaf-flower's over (4) 

19 Sparkling drink sounds fiat, open (9) 

20 Like some top poets, e.g. Hardy? (9) 

22 Palm can give you nasty pain (4) 

23 Sugary stuff; necessitates visit to dentid, we hear (7) 
as Dough nuL stale (4) 

29 In the company of old round dwarf (5) 

30 Comic, I rail wildly in theatre that's not complete (9) 

81 Shoots many being backward wayward son (7) 

82 Pillow-case, not enough for a soft cap (4) 

33 Sort of stick any plane grew? Wrong (12) 

DOWN 

1 Scotsman on T.V. has gnrrity-can bo heavily cutting (9) 

2 A ch-cheer. bejabers (5) 

3 it doesn't get on In a violent wind (5) 

4 Bolt: three articles, worsted fabric (8) 

5 Wash and empty basin? (4) 

6 Burning well but going down (4) 

7 Greeted sorrowfully—dispose of tears? (7) 

• Snuff, say, end of candle, right, with ditch (7) 

19 Horse painter often charmed by orientals (5) 

14 Having drunk three more, I check flow of liquid (9) 

16 A worm's climbing round a sort of plant (8) 



17 One must love Emma, a woman with sex, English (7) 

18 Protective arm for old writer, tipsy (7) 

21 Leguminous plants spotted by kids (S) 

24 Duck; have some bread and butter with it? (5) 

25 Great bird or super snipe, perhaps, we 'ear (5) 

27 Smooth safety-curtain (4) 

28 Taka fid off the affair? It smells horrid (4) 


CHESS 


by HARRY QOLOMBEK 
PosillonNo.7 





A ■h^M^^asSS^a W aibA fn , 11, t|,| I, 

iiNV wM ■ posppwqf m wi9 tnOTimcH 

NNdorf. wyk-aan-Zee. 1973 :-r 1 b 2 fcjr; 
WMIB winsby I.Q-fWeh. K-K1: t.nxP 


ch.PxR;if2 .. , Qx R,3.KtxPch 
3. B-KtSch. K-Q1: 4.0-Kte mate. 

CxechHort 

Whan, not more than half a dozen years 
m. the Czechoslovak grandmaster 
Viastindl Hort appeared on the Inter¬ 
national scene he was at once hailed as a 
worthy successor to the series of great 
ptayara that had made that country so 
famous in the international arena. After all, 
Steinitz eras tiom in Prague and other 
great Czech names included Ouras. Flohr, 
FoNys, and more recently Pachman and 
FIHp. Ha was and Is a player who could 
hold his own with the bast in the world arith 
a fine fresh style that has produced a num- 
tior of striking games. 

But, ai«d I auppose it is largely a matter 
of rwtves. w he n ever ha look^ to be on 
the brink of having a teal chance of playing 
for the world championship, he has quite 
simply failed. The interzonal at Petro^ia 
this was a case in point The louma- 
ment was not so strong as Ita Leningiad 
counterpart and for some Urns Hort looked 
like landing im in the first three places, 
thereby quallrying for the penultimate 
stage in the of World Championship 
events—the CandMaSas. Once again though 
ho failed to stay the course and tie suffered 
some striking defe a ts of which the follow- 

K agoodexampia. 

:IM Black; Ivkov. 

QPNimzowItach Dafanca. 

1. P-04. Kt-KB3; >. P-QB4, P-K3; 
4. Kt-QB3. B-KtS: 4 Q-B4 P-B4; 
4PxP.0-0:4B-B4,Kt-R3;7. P-OR3. 
BxKleh:4 0xB.iaxP;8.R-Q1. P-04: 
14P-I». 

Obviouk but also more than a Hltle cum- 
bfous: I araktr ta IQ-BS. f bllowa d by 
Q-B2iitdP-K3. 

H. . . .. B-Q2; 11. P-KS, R-B1: 


12. P-QKt3. Waste of time, probably best 
IS 12 Kt-R3here 

12. . ., 0-Kt3, IS. P-OKt4. Kt-R5; 

14. Q-B2. P-QR4. IS. K-B2. and prefer¬ 
able here was 15. P-B5. when 15. . ., 

RP X P, tails against 16 Q x Kt 

15. . . ., RPxP; 14 R-Kti. QPxP. 
17. RxP, Q-R2: 14 RxBP, KI-04'. 
14 Q-K4. Kt(R5i-B6; 20. Q-04. OxP; 
21. Kt-R3, P-B3, 22. RxR, RxR; 
23. B-B4. Overlooking the main threat 
hie position it already very bad. but per¬ 
haps he might have tried 23 Q-QZ. 

23. . . P-QKt4. 24. B-Q3. P-K4; 

2S. BxKP. PxB: 24 Q-KR4. P-KS; 
27. P XP. R-B1 ch, White resigns. He is in 
a mating net, e.g. 28. K-Kt3. Q-Q3 ch; 
20.KI-B4.KtxKtetc. 


Ttao Btohops rampant 

Ptayed in the Stockholm Open. 1972-73. 

While; Lundin. Bla^: Sa^- 

OP Ouean's Indian Dofsnoe. 

1. P-04, Kt-KB3; 2. P-OB4. P-K3; 
4 Kt-KB3. P-QKt3; 4 P-KKt3. B-Kt2; 
4 B-KI2. B-K2; 4 Kt-B3. 0-0; 
7. Q-B2, P-04: a. M-KS. QKt-Q2; 
4 0-0. Q-B1.18. P X P. P X P; 11. B-R4 
0-01; 14 R-Q1, P-B3: 14 B-B4. 
R-K1; 14P-M.Kt-B1;14PxP, KtxP; 
14 Kt X Kt. P X Kt; 17. Kt X P. resignt. 


A KiilaM for aft aaaaoiw 

Played In the Stockholm Open, 1972-73. 
Whita; Tlmman. Black: Bachman. 

Double Indian Opening. 

1. Kt-KB4 Kt-KB3; 4 P-KKt4 P-KKt3; 
4 P-KO, B-Kt2: 4 B-QKI4 0-0; 
4 B-Ktt. P-03; 4 P-04. P-K4: 7. PxP. 
Kt-JCK; 4 P-KR4 KlxKP; 4 KtxKt 
P X Kt; 14 O X O. R X O; 11. Kt-Q4 Kt-B3; 
14 0-0-0, B-K3: 14 P-KKM, P-B3; 
14 Kt-t(4 RxReh; 14 RxR R-KI; 
14 Kt-B4 B-OBI: 17. Kt-R4 Kt-Q5: 
14 KIk P.R-B1; 14P-K4 leaigiw. 









Prologue 

There were no stars that night on the bush air¬ 
strip, nor any moon; just the West African 
darkness wrapping round the scattered groups 
like warm, wet velvet. The cloud cover was 
lying hardly off the tops of the iroko trees and 
the waiting men pray^ it would stay a while 
longer to shield them from the bombers. 

The pilot of the DC-4 brought his plane to 
a halt twenty yards from the Super Constellation 
already parked on the apron, killed the engines 
and climbed down to the concrete. An African 
ran over to him and there was a muttered con¬ 
versation. The two men walked through the 
darkness towards one of the larger groups 
of men, a blob of darkness against the dark¬ 
ness of the palm forest. The group parted 
as the two from the tarmac approached, 
until the white man who had flown in the 
DC-4 was face to face with the one who 
stood in the centre. The white man had never 
seen him before, but he knew of him, and even 
in the darkness, dimly illumined by a ‘‘ew 
cigarettes, he could recognise the man he had 
come to see. 

The pilot wore no cap, so instead of salut¬ 
ing he inclined his head slightly. He had never 
done that before, not to a black, and could not 
I have explained why he did it. 

‘My name is Captain Van Cleef,’ he said in 
English, accented in the Afrikaner manner. 

The African nodded his acknowledgement, 
his bushy black beard brushing the front of his 
striped camouflage uniform as he did so. 

‘It’s a hazardous night for flying, Captain 
Van Cleef,’ he remarked drily, ‘and a little late 
for more supplies.’ 

His voice was deep and slow, the accent 
more like that of an English public school man, 
which he was, than an African. Van Cleef felt 




After education at Tonbridge, Frederick 
Forsyth, who had qualified for a pilot's licence 
a few days after his seventeenth birthday, 
signed on in the RAF and gained his wings at 
nineteen, beconning the youngest pilot in the 
Air Force. Then he went into lournalism and it 
was in the Reuter bureau in Pans that he 
amassed the detailed information about the 
OAS which was to become the basis of The 
Day of the Jackal. 

He later transferred to Berlin and that enabled 
him to compile the dossier about Nazis still in 
high-ranking positions in Germany which was 
the controversial feature of The Odessa File 

Next, he covered the Biafra war both for the BBC 
and as a free-lance This not only gave him the 
material for his only non-fiction work. The 
Biafra Story, which was a Penguin special, but 
also brought him into direct contact with the 
world of the mercenary soldiers hence THE 
DOGS OF WAR 




. uncomfortable and again, as a hundred times 
during his run through the cloud banks from 
the coast, asked himself why he had come. 

‘1 didn’t bring any supplies, sir. There 
weren’t any more to bring.’ 

Another precedent set. He had sworn he 
would not call the man ‘sir’. Not a Kaffir. It 
had just slipped out. But they were right, the 
other mercenary pilots in the hotel bar in Libre¬ 
ville, the ones who had met him. This one was 
different. 

‘Then why have you come?’ asked the 
general softly. 'The children perhaps ? There 
are a number here the nuns would like to fly 
out to safety, but no more Caritas planes will 
come in tonight.’ 

Van Cleef shook his head, then realised no 
one could see the gesture. He was embarrassed, 
and thankful that the darkness hid it. Around 
him the bodyguards clutched their submachine 
carbines and stared at him. 

‘No. I came to collect you. If you want to 
come, that "is.’ 

'There was a long silence. He could feel the 
African staring at him through the gloom, 
occasionally caught a flash of eye-white as one 
of the attendants raised his cigarette. 

‘I see. Did your government instruct you 
to come in here tonight '!’ 

‘No,’ said Van Cleef. ‘It was my idea.’ 

There was another long pause. The bearded 
head was nodding slowly in what could have 
been comprehension or bewilderment a few feet 
away from him. 

‘I am very grateful,’ said the voice. ‘It must 
have been quite a trip. Actually I have my 
own transport. The Constellation. Which I 
hope will be able to take me away to exile.’ 

Van Cleef felt relieved. He had no idea 
what the political repercussions would have 
been if he had flown back to 'Libreville with 
the general in his entourage. 

'I’ll wait till you’re off the ground and 
gone,’ he said, and nodded again. He felt like 
holding out his hand to shake, but did not 
know whether he ought. If he had but known 
it, the African general was in the same quand¬ 
ary. So he tui ncd and w'alked back to his 
aircraft. 

There was silence for a while in the group 
of black men after he had left. 

'Why does a South African, and an Afrikaner, 
do a thing like that ?’ one of the cabinet asked 
the general. There was a flash of teeth as the 
leader of the group smiled briefly. 

‘I don’t think we shall ever understand 
that,’ he said. 

Further up the apron, also in the lee of 
a clump of palm, five men sat in a Landrover 
and watched the dim figures moving from the 
bush to the plane. The leader sat beside the 
African driver, and all five were smoking 
steadily. 

‘It must be the South African plane/ said 
the leader, and turned to one of the four other 
whites crouched in the Landrover behind him. 

6 ‘Janni, go and ask the skipper if he’ll make room 


for us.’ 

liCft alone the leader of the group of mer¬ 
cenaries glanced towards the Super Constella¬ 
tion, up whose rear steps a file of refugees, 
mainly the relations of the leaders of the 
defeated people, was climbing. In the dim light 
emanating from the airplane’s door he caught 
sight of the man he wanted to see. As he 
approached, the man was about to mount the 
steps in turn, while others, destined to stay 
and go into the bush to hide, waited to pull 
away the steps. One of them called to the man 
about to go up. 

‘Sah. Major Shannon come.’ 

The general turned as Shannon approached 
and even at this hour he managed a grin. 

‘So, Shannon, do you want to come along ?’ 

Shannon arrived in front of him and 
brought up a salute. The general acknowledged. 

‘No thank you, sir. We have transport to 
Libreville. I just wanted to say good-bye.’ 

‘Yes. It was a long fight. Now it’s over. I’m 
afraid. For some years at any rate. I find it 
hard to believe my people will continue to 
live in servitude for ever. By the way, have 
you and your colleagues been paid up* to the 
contract ?’ 

‘Yes, thank you, sir. We’re all up to date,’ 
replied the mercenary. The African nodded 
sombrely. 

‘Well, good-bye then. And thank you for 
all you were able to do.’ 

He held out his hand and the two men 
shooL 



‘There’s one more thing, sir,’ said Shannon. 
‘Me and the boys, we were talking things over, 

sitting in the jeep. If there’s ever any time- 

well, if you should ever need us, you only have 
to let us know. We’ll all come. You only have 
to call. The boys want vou to know that.’ 

The general .stared at him for several 
seconds. 

‘This night is full of surprises,’ he .said 
slowly. ‘You may not know it yet, but half my 
senior advisers and all of the wealthy ones are 
crossing the lines tonight to ingratiate them¬ 
selves with the enemy. Most of the others will 
follow suit within a month. Thank you for your 
offer, Mr. Shannon. I will remember it. Good-bye 
again, and good luck.’ 

He turned and walked up the steps into the 
dimly lit interior of the Super Constellation 
just as the first of the four engines coughed 
into life. Shannon stepped back and gave the 
man who had employed his services for a year 
and a half a last salute. 

‘Good luck to you,’ he said, half to him.self. 
‘You’ll need it.’ 

He turned and walked back to the waiting 
DC-4. 

Carlo Alfred Thomas Shannon, thirty-three, 
blond hair cropped to a ragged crew-cut. Nick- 



named Cat Shannon from his initials, he came 
originally from County Tyrone in the province 
of Ulster. Sent by his father to be educated at 
a minor English public school, he no longer 
carried the di-stinctivc accent of Northern 
Ireland in his speech. After five years in the 
Royal Marines, he had left to try'his hand at 
civilian life, and six years ago had found him¬ 
self working for a London-based trading com¬ 
pany in Uganda. One sunny morning he quietly 
closed his accounts ledgers, climbed into his 
Landrover and drove westwards to the Congol¬ 
ese border. A week later he signed on as a 
mercenaty in Mike Hoare’s Fifth Commando at 
Stanleyville. 

To his immediate left sat what was argu¬ 
ably the best mortarman north of the Zambezi. 
Big Jan Dupree was aged twenty-eight and came 
from Paarl in Cape Province, a son of the im¬ 
poverished stock of Huguenot extraction, whose 
ancestors had fled to the Cape of Good Hope 
from the wrath of Mazarin after the destruction 
of religious liberty in France. 

By his side sprawded Marc Vlaminck, Tiny 
Marc, so called because of his vast bulk. A 
Fleming from Ostend, he stood six feet and 
three inches in his socks, when he wore any, 
and weijghed eighteen stone. Some people 
thought it might be fat. It was not. He was 
regarded with trepidation by the police of 
Ostend, for the most pait peaceable men who 
prefer to avoid problems rather than seek them 
out, and was viewed with kindly appreciation 
by the glaziers and carpenters of that city for 
the work he provided them. They said you could 
tell a bar where Tiny Marc had’become playful 
by the number of artisans it needed to put it 
back together again. 

He had been one of the 500 men who 
dropped onto Stanleyville with Colonel Laurent 
to rescue the missionaries whom the local Simba 
chief, Christophe Gbenye, threatened to roast 
alive in the main square. 

Apart from his fists and shoulders, Tiny 

Marc was extremely useful with a bazooka, his 
favourite weapon, which he handled with the 
easy nonchalance of a boy with a pea-shooter. 

Across the fuselage from the Belgian sat 
Jean-Baptiste Langarotti, engaged in his habit¬ 
ual occupation to while away the hours of wait¬ 
ing. Short, compact, lean and olive-skinned, he 
was a Corsican, born and raised in the town of 
Calvi. 

Round his left wrist he carried a broad 
leather strap, resembling for all the world the 
kind of strop used by old-fashioned barbers for 
honing their razors. It was held in place by 
two press-studs. In moments of idleness he 
would take it off, turn it over to the side un¬ 
marked by the studs, and wrap it round his left 
fist. In his right hand was tne knife, the six- 
inch-bladed bone-handled weapon that he could 
use so fast it was back in its sleeve-sheath 
before the victim had realised he was dead. In 
steady rhythm the blade moved backwards nnd 
forwards across the tense leather of the strop, 
already razor sharp, becoming with each stroke 
a mite sharper. The movement soothed his 


nerves. It also annoyed everybody else, but 
they never complained. Nor did those who 
knew him ever quarrel with the soft voice or 
the sad half-smile of the little man. 

Sandwiched between Langarotti and Shan¬ 
non was the oldest man in the party, the 
German. Kurt Semmler was forty, and it was 
he who, in the early days back in the enclave, 
had devised the skull-and-crossbones motif that 
the mercenaries and their African trainees wore. 

It was two hours before dawn when the 
DC-4 began to approach the airport. Above the 
muling of the children another sound could be 
made out, the sound of a man whistling. It was 
Shannon. His colleagues knew he always 
whistled when he was going into action or com¬ 
ing out of it. They also knew the name of the 
tune because he had told them once. It was 
called ‘Spanish Harlem’. 

PART ONE 

The Crystal 
Mountain 

JACK MULROONEY shifted his bulk on the 
canvas and frame cot beneath the mosquito 
netting and watched the slow lightening of the 
darkness above the trees to the east. A faint 
paling, enough to make out the trees towering 
over the clearing. He drew on his cigarette and 
cursed the primeval jungle which surrounded 
him, and like all old Africa hands asked him¬ 
self once again whv he ever returned to the 
pestiferous continent. 

If he had really tried to analyse it, he 
would have admitted he could not live an3rwhere 
else, certainly not in London or even Britain. He 
couldn’t take the cities, the rules and regula¬ 
tions, the taxes, the cold. Like all old hands, 
he alternately loved and hated Africa, but con¬ 
ceded it had got into his blood over the oast 
quarter century, along with the malaria, the 
whisky and the million insect stings and bites. 

Mulrooney called himself a mining engi¬ 
neer, although he had no degree in mining or 
engineering. He had done a course in both 
and added what no university could ever teach 
— twenty-five years of hard experience. He 
had burrowed for gold on the Rand and copper 
outside Ndola; drilled for precious water in 
Somaliland, grubbed for diamonds in Sierra 
Leone. He could tell an unsafe mine shaft by 
instinct and the presence of an ore deposit by 
the smell. At least, that was his claim and after 
he had taken his habitual twenty bottles of beer 
in the shanty town of an evening no one was 
going to argue the toss. In reality he was one of 
the last of the old prospectors. He knew that 
ManCon, as the company was known for short, 
gave him the little jobs, the ones in the deep 
bush, the wild hinterlands that were miles from 
civilisation and still had to be checked out. But 
he liked it that way. He preferred to work 
alone; it was his way of life. 

The latest job had certainly fulfilled these 7 




conditions. For three months he had been pros¬ 
pecting in the foothills of the range called the 
Crystal Mountains in the hinterland of the 
republic of Zangaro, a tiny enclave on the coast 
of West Africa. 

He had been told where to concentrate his 
survey, around the Crystal Mountain itself. The 
chain cf large hills, curved hummocks rising to 
two or three thousand feet, ran in a line from 
one side of the republic to the other, parallel to 
the coast and forty miles from it. The range 
divided the coastal plain from the hinterland. 
There was onlv one gap in the chain and through 
it ran the only road into the interior, and that 
was a narrow dirt road, baked like concrete in 
summer, a quagmire in' winter. Beyond the 
mountains the natives were the Vindu, a tribe 
of almost Iron Age development, except that 
their implements were of wood. He had been 
in some wild places but vowed he had never 
seen anything as-backward as the hinterland of 
Zangaro. 

Set on the further side of the range of hills 
was the single mountain that gave its name to 
the rest. It was not even the biggest of them. 
Forty years earlier a lone missionary, penetrat¬ 
ing the hills into the interior, branched to the 
south after following the gap in the range, and 
after twenty miles glimpsed a hill set aside from 
the rest. Tt had rained the previous night, a 
torrential downpour, one of the many that gave 
the area its annual rainfall of 300 inches during 
five soaking months. As the priest looked he 
saw that the mountain seemed to be glitte^’ing 
in the morning sun, and he called it the Crystal 
Mountain. He noted this in his diary. Two days 
later he was clubbed and eaten. The diary was 
found by a patrol of colonial soldiers a year later, 
u.sed as a juju by a local village. The soldiers 
did their duty and wiped out the village, then 
returned to the coast and handed the diary to 
the mission society. Thus the name the priest 
had given to the mountain lived on, even if 
nothing else he hid for an ungrateful world 
was remembered. Later the same name was 
given to the entire range of hills. 

What the man had seen in the morning 
light was not crystal but a myriad of streams 
caused by the water cf the night’s rain cascad¬ 
ing off the mountain. Rain was also cascading 
off all the other mountains, but the sight of it was 
hidden by the dense jungle vegetation that 
covered them all like a chunky green blanket 
when seen from afar and proved to be a steam¬ 
ing hell when penetrated. The one that glittered 
with a thousand rivulets ddd so because the 
vegetation was substantially thinner on the 
flanks of this hill. It never occurred to him, or 
to any of the other dozen white men who had 
ever seen it, to wonder why. 

After three months living in the steaming 
hell of the jungles that surrounded Crystal 
8 Mountain, Mulrooney knew why. 


Sir James Manson, Knight Commander of 
the British Empire, chairman and manning 
director of Manson Consolidated Mining Com¬ 
pany Limited, leaned back in his leather arm¬ 
chair in the penthouse office suite on the tenth 
floor of his company’s London headquarters, 
glanced once more at the report in front of him 
and breathed, ‘Jesus Christ.^ No one answered. 

He rose from behind the broad desk, cross¬ 
ed the room to the picture windows on the south 
face, and gazed down at the sprawl of the City 
of London, the inner square mile of the ancient 
capital and heart of a financial empire that was 
still worldwide, despite what its detractors said. 
To some of the scuttling beetles in sombre grey, 
topped by black bowler hats, it was perhaps a 
place of employment only, boring, wearisome, 
exacting its toll of a man, his youth, his man¬ 
hood, the middle age, until final retirement. 
For others, young and hopeful, it was a place of 
opportunity, where merit and hard work were 
rewarded with the prizes of advancement and 
security. To romantics it was no doubt the home 
of the houses of the great merchant-adventurers, 
to a pragmatist the biggest market in the world, 
and to a left-wing trade unionist a place where 
the idle and worthless rich, born to wealth und 
privilege, lolled at east in luxuiy. James Manson 
was a cynic and a realist. He knew what the 
City was; it was a jungle pure and simple, and 
in it he was one of the panthers. 

A born predator, he had nevertheless real¬ 
ised early that there were certain rules that 
needed to be publicly revered and privately 
ripped to shreds; that, as in politics, there was 
only one commandment, the eleventh, ‘Thou 
shalt not be found out.’ It was by obeying the 
first requirement that he had acquired his 
knighthood in the New Year’s Honours List a 
month before. This had been proposed by the 
Conservative Party (ostensibly for services to 
industry, but in reality for secret contributions 
to party funds for the general election), .and 
accepted by the Wilson government because of 
his support for their policy on Nigeria. And it 
was by fulfilling the second requirement that 
he had made his fortune and why, holding 
twenty-five per cent of the stock of his own min¬ 
ing corporation, and occupying the penthouse 
floor, he was a millionaire several times over. 

He was sixty-one, short, aggressive, built 
like a tank, with a thrusting vigour and a 
piratical ruthlessness that women found attrac¬ 
tive and competitors feared. He had enough 
cunning to pretend to show respect for the 
establishments of both the City and the Realm, 
of commercial and political life, even though he 
was aware that both organs were riven through 
with men of almost complete moral unscrunul- 
ousness behind the public image. He had 
collected a few on his board of directors, includ¬ 
ing two former ministers in previous Conserva¬ 
tive administrations. Neither was averse to a 
fat supplementary fee over and above direc¬ 
tor’s salary, payable in the Cayman Islands or 
Grand Bahama, and one to his knowl^ge 
enjoyed the private diversion of waiting at table 
upon three or four leather-clad tarts, himself 
dressed in a maid's cap, a pinafore and a bright 




smile. Manson regarded both men as useful, 
possessing the advantage of conisdernble 
influence and superb connections without the 
inconvenience of integrity. The rest of the 
public knew both men as distinguished public 
servants. So James Manson was respectable 
within the set of rules of the City, a set of rules 
that had nothing whatever to do with the rest 
of humanity. 

It had not always been so, which was why 
enquirers into his background found themselves 
up against one blank wall after another. Very 
little was known of his first start in life, and he 
knew enough to keep it that way. He would 
let it be known that he was the son of a 
Rhodesian train driver, brought up not far from 
the sprawling copper mines of Ndola, Northern 
Rhodesia, now Zambia. He would even let it 
be known that he had started work at the mine- 
head as a boy, and later had made his first 
fortune in copper. But never how he had made 
it. 

In fact he had quit the mines quite early, 
before he was twenty, and had realised that the 
men who risked their lives below ground amid 
roaring machinery would never make money, 
not big money. That lay aVjove ground, and not 
even in mine management. As a teenager he 
had studied finance, the using and manipulat¬ 
ing of money, and his nightly .studies had taught 
him that more was made in shares in copper in 
a week, than a miner made in his whole life. 

He had started as a share-pusher on the 
Rand, had peddled a few illicit diamonds in his 
time, started a few rumours that set the punters 
reaching into their pockets, and sold a few work- 
ed-out claims to the gullible. That was where 
the first fortune came from. Just after the Second 
World War, at thirty-five, he was in London 
with the right connections for a copper-hungry 
Britain trying to get its industries back to work, 
and in 1948 had founded his own mining com¬ 
pany. It had gone public in the mid-fifties .and 
in fifteen years had developed worldwide inter¬ 
ests. He was one of the first to see Harold 
Macmillan’s wind of change blowing through 
Africa as independence for the black republics 
approached, and he took the trouble to meet 
and know most of the new power-hungry African 
politicians while most City businessmen were 
still deploring independence in the former 
colonies. 

When he met the new men, it was a good 
match. They could see through his success story 
and he could see through their professed con¬ 
cern for their fellow blai.’ks. They knew what 
he wanted and he knew what they wanted. So 
he fed their Swiss bank accounts and they gave 
Manson Consolidated mining concessions at 
prices below par for the course. ManCon pros¬ 
pered. 

James Manson had also rr.’ade several for¬ 
tunes on the side. His latest was in the shares 
of the nickel-mining company in Australia called 
Poseidon. When Poseidon shares in late summer 
1969 had been standing at four shillings, he had 
got a whisper that a survey team in central 
Australia might have found’ something on a 
stretch of land whose mining rights were owned 


by Poseidon. He had taken a gamble and paid 
out a very hefty sum to have a sneak preview 
of the first reports coming out of the interior. 
These reports said nickel, and lots of it. In fact 
nickel was not in shortage on the world market, 
but that never deterred the punters, and it was 
they who sent share prices spiralling, not 
investors. 

He contacted his Swiss bank, an establish¬ 
ment so discreet that its only way of announc¬ 
ing its presence to the world was a small gold 
plate no larger than a visiting card, set into the 
wall beside a solid oak door in a small street in 
Zurich. Switzerland has no stockbrokers ; the 
banks do all the investments. Manson instruct¬ 
ed Dr. Martin Steinhofer, the head of the 
Investments section of the Zwingli Bank, to 
buy on his behalf 5000 Po.seidon shares. The 
Swiss banker contacted the prestigious London 
firm of Joseph Sebag & Co., in the name of 
Zwingli, and placed the order. Poseidon stood 
at five shillings a share when the deal was 
concluded. 

The storm broke in late September when 
the size of the Australian nickel deposit became 
known. The shares began to ri.se, and. assisted 
by helpful rumours, the rising spiral became a 
rush. Sir James Manson had intended to start 
to .sell when they reached .£.50 a share, but so 
vast was the rise that he held on. Finally he 
estimated the peak would be £115, and ordered 
Dr. Steinhofer to start selling at £100 a share. 
This the discreet Swiss banker did, and had 
cleared the lot at an average of £103 for each 
share. In fact the peak was reached at £120 
a share, before common sense began to prevail 
and the shares slid back to .£10. Manson did 
not mind the extra £20, for he knew the time 
to sell was just before the peak when buyers 
are still plentiful. With all fees paid, he netted 
a cool £.500,000, which w^as still stashed in the 
Zwingli Bank. 

It happens to be illegal for a British citizen 
and resident to have a foreign bank account 
without informing the Treasury, and also to 
make half a million sterling profit in sixty days 
without paying capital gains tax on it. But Dr, 
Steinhofer was a Swi.ss rc.sident, and Dr. Stein¬ 
hofer would keep his mouth shut. That was 
what Sw'iss banks were for. 

On that mid-February afternoon Sir James 
Manson strolled back to his desk, sat back in 
the lush leather chair behind the desk and 
glanced again at the report that lay on the 
blotter. It had arrived in a large envelope, 
sealed with wax and marked for his eyes only. 
It was signed at the bottom bv Dr. Gordon 
Chalmers, the head of ManCon’s Department 
of Study, Research, Geo-Mapping and Sample 
Analysis, situated outside London. It was the 
analyst’s report on tests conducted on the 
samples a man called Mulrooney had appar¬ 
ently brought back from a place called Zangaro 
three weeks earlier. 

Dr. Chalmers did not waste words. The 
summary of the report was biref and to the 
point. Mulrooney had found a mountain, or a 
hill, with a peak some 1800 high above ground 
level and close to 1000 yards across the base. 



Mulrooney had found numerous and ubi¬ 
quitous stringers of quartz and had predicated 
the presence of tin. He had returned with 
samples of the quartz, the country rock sur¬ 
rounding it, and shingle from the beds of the 
streams surrounding the hill. The quartz 
stringers did indeed contain small quantities 
of tin. But it was the country rock that was 
interesting. Repeated and varied tests shdwed 
that this country rock, and the gravel samples, 
contained minor quantities of low-grade nickel. 
They also contained remarkable quantities of 
platinum. It was present in all the samples 
and w'as fairly evenly distributed. The richest 
rock in platinum known in this world was in 
the Rustenberg mines in South Africa, where 
concentrations or ‘grades’ ran as high as Point 
Two Five of a Troy ounce per rcx^k ton. The 
average concentration in the Mulrooney samples 
was Point Eight One. ‘I have the honour to 
remain, Sir, Yours etc. ... ’ 

Sir James Manson knew as well as anyone 
in mining that platinum was the third most 
precious metal in the world, and stood at a 
market price of 130 dollars a Trpy ounce as he 
sat in his chair. He was also aware that with 
the growing world hunger for the .stuff it had 
to rise to at least 150 dollars an ounce over the 
next three years, probably to 200 dollars with¬ 
in five years. It would be unlikely to ri.se to 
the 1968 peak price of 300 dollars again, because 
that was ridiculous. 

He did some calculations on a scratch pad. 
Two hundred and fifty million cubic yards of 
rock at two tons per cubic yard was five 
hundred million tons. At even half an ounce 
per rock ton that was two hundred and fifty 
million ounces. If the revelation of a new 
world source dragged the price down to ninety 
dollars an ounce, and even if the inaccessibility 
of the place meant a cost of fif'ry dollars an 
ounce to get it out and refined, that still meant.. 

Sir James Manson leaned back in his chair 
again and whistled softly. 

■Jesus Christ. A ten-billion-dollar mountain.’ 



PLATINUM is a metal and like all metals it has 
Its price. The price is basically controlled by 
two factors. These are the indispensability of 
the metal in certain processes that the industries 
of the world would like to complete, and the 
rarity of the metal. Platinum is very rare. 
Total world production each year, apart from 
sUxk-piled production which is kept secret by 
the producers, is a shade over one and a half 
million Troy ounces. 

The overwhelming majority of it, probably 
over ninety-five per cent, comes from three 
.sources; South Africa, Canada and Russia. 
Russia as usual is the uncooperative member 
of the group. The producers would like to keep 
the world price fairly steady so as to be able to 
make long-term investment planning in new 
10 mining equipment and development of new 


mines in the confidence that the bottom will not 
suddenly drop out of the market should a large 
quantity of stockpiled platinum .suddenly be 
released. The Russians, by stockpiling unknown 
quantities and being able to release large quan¬ 
tities any time they feel like it, keep tremors 
running through the market whenever they can. 

Russia releases each year about 350,000 
Troy ounces on the world out of the 1,500,000 
that reach the same market. This gives her be¬ 
tween twenty-three and twenty-four per cent 
of the market, enough to ensure her a consider¬ 
able degree of influence Her supplies are 
marketed through Soyuss Prom Export. Canada 
puts on the market some 200,000 ounces a year, 
the whole production coming from the nickel 
mines of International Nickel, and just about 
the whole of this .supply is bought up each year 
bv the Engelhardt Industries of the USA. But 
should the US need for platinum suddenly rise 
sharply, Canada might well not be able to furnish 
the extra quantity. 

The third source is South Africa, turning 
out close to 950,000 ounces a year and dominat¬ 
ing the market. Apart from the Impala mines, 
which were just opening when Sir James 
MariSon sat considering the world position of 
platinum, and have since become very import¬ 
ant, the giants of platinum are the Rustenberg 
mines, which account for well over half the 
world’s production. These are controlled by 
Johannesburg Consolidated, who have a big 
enough slice of the stock to be .sole managers 
of the mines. The world refiners and marketers 
of Rustenberg’s supply was and is the London- 
based firm of Johnson-Matthey. 

James Manson knew this as well as any¬ 
one else. Although he was not into platinum 
when Chalmer’s report hit his desk, he knew 
the position as well as a brain surgeon knows 
how a h^rt works. He also knew why, even 
at that time, the boss of Engelhardt Industries 
of America, the colourful Charlie Engelhardt, 
better known to the populace as the owner of 
the fabulous racehor.se Nijinsky, was buying 
into South African platinum. It was because 
America would need much more than Canada 
could supply by the mid-seventies. Manson 
was certain of it. 

And the reason why American consump¬ 
tion of platinum was bound to rise, even treble, 
by the mid- to late-seventies lay in a piece of 
metal known as the motor car exhaust. 

By the late 1960’s the American smog prob¬ 
lem had started to liecome a national issue. 
Words like ‘air pollution’, ‘ecology’, ‘the 
environment’, unheard ten years earlier, had 
jumped to every politician’s lips and become 
the trendy, fa.shionable thing to be concerned 
about. The pressure was steadily mounting for 
legislation to limit, control and then reduce 
jxillution, and thanks to Mr Ralph Nader the 
motor car became target number one. Manson 
was certain that the move would gain strength 
through the early seventies and that by 1975 
or 1976 at the latest every American motor 
car would be fitted by law with a device for 
cleaning the exhaust fumes of their noxious 
gases. He also surmised that sooner or later 



cities like Tokyo, Madrid and Home would have conduct the survey.’ 

to follow suit. But California was the big one. ‘It will be on file, Sir James. I’ll go and 

When the Cnited States passed legislation, look.’ 
as he felt it would have to do by 1!)75, requi'-ing ghe was back in ten minutes, 

a control device that passed stringent tests 'n was Mr Bryant, Sir James.’ She con- 

to be fitted to all new cars from that year on- suited a card in her hand ‘Richard Bryant, 
wards, there would Ik? a need for another one of Overseas Contracts.' 

and a half million ounces of platinum every ‘He submitted a report, 1 suppose’ asked 

year. That was etjuivalent to doubling world gjf James. 

production, and the Americans would not know ‘He must haw done, under normal com- 
where to get it. pany procedure’ 

James Manson thought he had an idea ‘Send me in hi.s refiort, would you. Miss 
where. They could always buy it from him. Cooke ?’ 

And with the absolute indispensability of The report Richard 31730 ! had submitted 
platinum in every fume control device was dated six months earlier and was written 
established for a decade, and world demand far the terse style favoured hv the company, 
outstripping supph', the price would be nice, ]t recorded that according to instruction from 
very nice indeed. the head of Overseas Contracts, he had flown 

There was only one problem. He had to to Clarence, the capital of Zangaro, and there, 
be absolutely certain that he, and no one else, after a frustrating week in a hotel, had secured 
would control all mining rights to the Crystal an interview with the Mini.ster of Natural 
Mountain. The cjuestion was, how ? Resources. There were three separate inler- 

The normal way would be to visit the views spaced over six days, and at length, an 
republic where the mountain was situated, agreement had been reached that a single repre¬ 
seek an interview with the president, show him sentative of ManCon might enter the republic 
the survey report, and propose to him a deal to conduct a survey for minerals in the hinter- 
whereby ManCon secured the mining rights, land beyond the Crvstal Mountains The area 
. the government .secured a profit-participation to be surveyed was deliberately left vague by 
clause that would fill the coffers of their the company, so that the .survey team could 
treasury, and the president would secure a fat travel more' or less where it wished. After 
and regular payment into his Swiss account, further haggling during which it was made 
That would be the normal way plain to the Minister that he could forget any 

But apart from the fact that any other idea that the compain was prepared to pay the 
mining company in the world, if advised of what sort of fee ho seemed’ to expect, and that there 
lay inside the Crystal Mountain, would counter- were no indications of mineral presence to work 
bid for the same mining rights, sending the on, a sum had teen agreed tetw'een Bryant and 
government’s share up and Manson’s down, the Minister Inevitably, the sum on 'the lon- 
there were three parties who more than any tract was just over half the total that changed 
other would want to take control, either to hands, the balance being paid into the Minister’s 
begin production or stop it for ever. These private account. 

were the South Africans, the Canadians and That was all. The only indication about 
most of all the Russians. For the advent on the character of the place w'as in the reference 
the world market of a new massive supply to a corrupt minister. So w'hat, thought Sir 
source would cut the Soviet slice of the market James Manson, nowadays Bryant might have 
back to the level of the unnecessary, removing teen in Washington. Only the going rate was 
from them their power, influence and money- different. 

making capacity in the platinum field. He leaned forward to the intercom agun. 

‘Miss Cooke, would you come in, please ’ ‘Tell Mr. Bryant of Overseas Contracts to 
He had called her Miss Cooke throughout come up and see me, would you, Mi.ss Cooke ?’ 
the seven years she had teen his personal and He lifted the swatch and pressed another 
private secretary, and even in the ten years one. 

before that, when she had teen an ordinary ‘Martin, come in a minute, please ’ 

company secretary, rising from the typing pool It took Martin Thorpe two minutes to come 

to the tenth floor, no one had ever suggested from his office on the ninth flixir. He did not 
she might have a first name. In fact she had. look the part of a financial whizz-kid and protege 
It was Marjory. But she just did not seem the of one of the most ruthless go-getters in a tradi- 
sort of person one called Marjory. tionally ruthless and go-getting industry. He 

‘Miss Cooke, it has come to my attention looked more like the captain of the athletics team 

that we have had, during the past few months, from a good public school, charming, boyish, 
a small survey — one man I believe — in the clean-cut, with dark wavy hair and deep blue 
republic of Zangaro.’ eyes. The secretaries called him dishy and the 

‘Yes, Sir James. That’s right.’ directors who had seen stock options they were 

‘Oh, you know about it.’ certain of wffiisked out from under their noses 

Of course she knew about it. Miss Cooke or found their companies slipping into control 
never forgot anything that had crossed her of a series of nominee shareholders fronting for 
desk. Martin Thorpe called him .something not .(uite 

“Yes, Sir James.’ so nice. 

‘Good. Then please find out for me who Despite the looks. Thorpt' had never been 
secured that government’s permission for us either a public school man, or an athlete and 11 



certainly not captain of the team He could not 
differentiate betweim a batting average and 
the ambient air Kmiperature, hut he could re¬ 
tain the hourly movement of share prices across 
the range of ManCon’s subsidiary companies in 
his head throughout the day. At twenty-nine 
he had ambitions and the intent to carry them 
out. ManCon and Sii James Manson might 
provide the means, so far as he was concern¬ 
ed, and his loyalty depended on his exception¬ 
ally high salary, the contacts throughout the 
City that his job under Manson could bring 
him, and the knowledge that where he was 
constituted a g(«xl vantage point for spotting 
what he called ‘the big one’. 

By the time he entered Sir James had 
slipped the Zangaro rejKirt into a drawer and 
the Bryant report alone lay on his blotter. 

He gave his protege a friendly smile. 

'Martin, I’ve got a job I need doing with 
some discretion. 1 nc'ed it done in a hurry and 
It might take half the night.' 

I was not .Sir James’ way to ask if Thorpe 
had got any engagements that evening. Thorpe 
knew that, it went with the high salary. 

‘That’s OK, SiT' .lames I had nothing on 
that a phone call can’t kill ' 

‘GcKid Look, I’ve been going over some old 
reports and come across this one Six months 
ago one of our men from Overseas Contracts was 
sent out to a place called Zangaro I don’t know 
why, but I’d like to The man .secured that 
government's go-ahead for a small team from 
SwmA here to conduct a sui'vey for any possible mineral 
^ ^Idejinsits in uncharted land beyond the mountain 
range called the Crystal Mountains Now, what 
I want to know is tbis was it ever mentioned 
in advance or at the time, or since that visit six 
months ago, to the Board 

To the Boanl 

'That’s right. Was it ever mentioned to the 
Board of directors that we were doing any such 
.survey '! That’s what 1 want to know. It mav 
not necessarily be on the agenda. You’ll have 
to kxik at the minutes And in ca.se it got a pas.s- 
ing mention under "any other business”, check 
through the documents of all Board meetings 
over the past twelve months Secondly, find out 
who authorised the visit by Bryant six months 
ago and why, and who sent the suiwey engineer 
down then' and why. The man who did the 
survey is called Mulrooney I also want to know 
something about him, which you can get from 
his file in Personnel (Jot it 

Thorpe was surprised This was way out 
of his line of country. 

‘Yes, Sir James, but Miss Cixike could do 
that in half the time, or get .somelxxly to do it . ’ 

Yes, she could But I want you to do it. 
It you look at a file from Per.sonnel, or board- 
loom d(K-unients, it will be assumed it has some¬ 
thing to do with finance Therefore it will 
nmiam discreet ’ 

The light began to dawn on Martin Thorpe. 

You mean. the\ found .something down 
there. Sir James ’’ 

.Manson stared out at the now inky sky and 
12 the blazing .sea of lights below him as the brokers 


and traders, clerks and merchants, bankers and 
assessors, insurers and jobbers, buyers and 
sellers, lawyers and, in some offices no doubt, 
law-breakers, worked on through the winter 
afteriKxm towards the witching hour of five- 
thirty. 

'Never mind,’ he said gruffly to the young 
man behind him. ‘Just do it.’ 

Martin Thorpe was grinning as he slip|)ed 
through the back entrance of the office and 
down the stairs to his own premises. 

‘Curming bastard,’ he said to himself on the 
stairs. 

Sir James Mamson turned as the intercom 
broke the double-glazed, sound-pnx^fed calm 
of the inner sanctum. 

‘Mr. Bryant is here. Sir James.’ 

Marrson cro.ssed the room, switching on the 
main lights as he pas.sed near the wall switch. 
Reaching his desk he depres.sed the switch. 

‘Send him in. Miss Cooke.' 

There were three rea.sons why middle-level 
executives had occasion to be .summoned to 
the sanctum on the tenth floor One was to 
hear instructions or deliver a report that Sir 
James wanted to issue or hear personally, 
which was business One was to lie chewed 
into a sweat-.soaked rag, w'hich was hell. The 
third was when the chief executive decided he 
wanted to play favourite uncle to his cherished 
employees, which was reas.su ring. 

On the threshold Michael Bryant, at thirty- 
nine a middle-level executive who did his work 
comjietently and well, but needed his job, was 
plainly aware the fii'st reason of the three 
could not be the one that brought him here 
He .suspected the .second and was immen.sely 
relieved to .see it had to be the third. 

From the centre of the office Sir James 
walked towards him with a smile of welcome. 

‘Ah, come in, Bryant. Come in.’ 

As Bryant entered Miss C(X)ke closed the 
dtxjr behind him and retired to her desk. 

Sir James Mairson gestured his employee 
to one of the easy chairs set well away from 
the desk in the conference area of the spacious 
office. Biyant, still wondering what it was all 
about, took the indicated chair and sank into 
its brushed suede cu.shions. Manson advanced 
towards the wall and opened two doors, reveal¬ 
ing a well-stocked liar cabinet. 

‘Take a drink, Bryant ’ Sun’s well down, 
I think.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, er Scotch, please.’ 

‘Good man My owm favourite poison. I’ll 
join you.’ 

Bryant glanced at his watch. It was quarter 
to five, and the tropical maxim about taking 
a drink after the sun has gone down was hardly 
coined for London winter afternoons. But he 
recalled an office party at which Sir James had 
snorted his derision of sheny drinkers and the 
like, and spent th(> evening on Scotch. It pays 
to watch things like that, Bryant reflected, as 
his chief poured two fine old iiystal glasses of 
his special Glenlivet. Of course he left the ice 
bucket strictly alone 

'Water'’ Dash of soda"” he called from 



the bar. Bryant cianed round and spotted the 
bottle. 

‘Is that a single malt, Sir JamesNo thank 
you, straight as it comes.’ 

Manson nodded several times in approval, 
and brought the glasses over They ‘Cheersed’ 
each other and .savoured the whi.sky. Bryant 
was still waiting for the conversation to start. 
Manson noted this and gave him the gruff uncle 

l(X)k. 

‘No need to worry about me having you 
up here like this,’ he began ’I was just going 
through a sheaf of old reports in my de.sk draw¬ 
ers and came acro.ss yours, or one of them. 
Must have read it at the time and forgotten to 
give it back to Miss Cooke for filing 

‘My report ?’ queried Bryant. 

‘Eh Yes, yes. the one you filed after your 
return from that jilace, what’s it called again ? 
Zangaro ’’ Was that it ’’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir Zangaro. That was six months 
ago.’ 

‘Yes, quite so Six months, of cour.se. 
Noticed as I re-read it that you’d had a bit of 
a rough time with that Minister fellow.’ 

Bryant began to relax The room was 
warm, the chair extremely comfortable, and the 
whisky like an old friend. He smiled at the 
memory 

‘But I got the contract lor surv'ey permis¬ 
sion ’ 

‘Damn right you did,’ congratulated Sir 
James. He smiled as if at fond memories. ‘1 
used to do that in the old days y'know. Went 
on some rough missions to bring home the 
bacon Never went to West Africa, though. 
Not in tho.se days Went later of course. But 
after all this .started.’ 

To indicate ‘all this’ he waved his hand at 
the luxurious office 

‘So nowadays 1 spend too much time up 
here buried in paperwork,’ Sir James continued 
‘I even envy you younger chaps going off to 
clinch deals in the old way .So tell me about 
your Zangaro trip.’ 

‘Well, that really was doing things the old 
way. After a few hours in the place I half 
expected to find jjeople running around with 
bones through their noses,' said Bryant. 

‘ReallyGood Lord Rough place is it, this 
Zangaro ?’ 

Sir James Man.son’s head had tilted back 
into the shadows, and Bryant was sufficiently 
comfortable not to catch the gleam of concen¬ 
tration in the eye that belied the encouraging 
tone of voice. 

‘Too right. Sir James. It’s a bloody sham¬ 
bles of a place, moving steadily backwards into 
the middle ages since independence five years 
ago.’ 

He recalled something else he had hoard 
his chief say once in an aside remark to a group 
of executives. 


.suffer.’ 

Sir James, who was as capable as the next 
man of recognising his own words when he 
heard them played back at him, .smiled, rose 
and walked to the window to look down at the 
teeming streets below. 

‘So who does run the show out there ?’ he 
asked quietly 

‘The president Or rather the dictator,' said 
Biyant from his chair. His glass was empty 
‘\ man called Je.tn Kimba. He won the first and 
only election just iiefore independence hve years 
ago against the u ishes of the colonial power, 
some said by ’lie use of terrorism and iixidcx) 
on the voters. They’re pretty Iiackward, vou 
know Mo.st of them didn’t know what a vote 
was. Now they don’t need to know.’ 

'Tough guy, is he, this Kimba asked 
Sir James. 

‘It’s not lhat he’s tough, sir He’s just 
downright mad. A raving megalomaniac, .and 
probably a paranoid to fioot. He rules com- 
jiletely alone, surrounded by a small coterie of 
political yes-men. If thev fall out with him, 
or arouse his suspicions m any way, they go 
into the cells of the old colonial t>olice 'oarracks. 
Rumour has it Kimba goes down there him- 
.self to .supervi.se the torture sessions No .me 
has ever come out alive.’ 

‘H’m, what a world we live in, Byrant. 
.4nd they’ve got the same number ot votes at 
the I’nited Nations as Britain or America 
Whose advice does he listen to m government ?’ 

‘No one of his own people Oi course, he has- 
his voices So the few liK'al whites say, those 
who’ve stuck it out by staying on ' 

‘Voices ?’ (jueried Sir .lames 

Yes, .sir He claims to the peojile he is 
guided by divine voices He says he talks to 
God. He’s told the people .ind the assembled 
diplomatic corps that in .so many words.’ 

‘Oh dear, not another,' mused Manson, s’ill 
gazing down at the .streets lielow ‘I sometimes 
think it was a mistake to intnxiuce the .Africans 
to God. Half their leaders now .seem to he on 
first name terms with him ' 

‘Apart from that, h(> rules by a sort of 
mesmeric fear The jieofile think he has a 
jiowerful juju, or vcmkIoo, oi magic or whatever. 
He holds them in the most abject terror of him 
personally.’ 

‘What about the (oreign embassies queried 
the man by the window 

'Well, sir, they keeji thern.sehes to tf.em- 
.selves It seems the\ are just as terrified of the 
excesses of this maniac as the natives. He’s a 
bit like a cross between Sheikh Abeid Karume 
in Zanzibar, Papa l)<x- Duvaher in Haiti, and 
Sekou Toure in Guinea.’ 

Sir Janies turned smoothly from the wnndow 
and asked with deceptive sof'tne.ss, ‘Whv Sekou 
Toure ?’ 


‘It’s a classic example of ’.he concept that 
most of the African republics today have thrown 
up power groups whose performance in power 
simply cannot justify their entitlement to 
leadership of a corporation garbage depot. As 
a result, of course, it’s the ordinary people who 


Bryant was in his own element, expound¬ 
ing his carefully acquired acknowledge of 
political Africa, glad to be able to show his 
employer he did long hours of homew'ork 

‘Well, he’s next best thing to a Communist, 

Sir James. The man he really worshipped all 
his political life was Lumumba That’s why the 13 



Russians are so strong They have an enorm¬ 
ous embassy, for the size of the place. To earn 
foreign currency, now that the plantations have 
all failed through maladministration, they sell 
most of their produce to the Russian trawlers 
that call Of cour.se the trawlers are electronic 
spv ships or victualling ships for submarines 
they meet offshore and le-victual with fresh 
jiroiduce. Again, the money they get from the 
.sale doesn’t go to the people, it goes into Kimba’s 
bank account.’ 

‘It doesn’t sound like Marxism to me,’ joked 
Manson 

Bryant grinned widely. 

‘Money and bribes are where the Marxism 
.stops,’ he replied. ‘.'\s usual.’ 

But the Russians are strong, are they 
Influential'' Another whisky, Bryant?’ 

While Bryant replied, the head of ManCon 
poured two more glasses of Glenlivet. 

'Yes, Sir James Kimba has virtually no 
understanding of matters outside his immediate 
e.xfierience, which has been exclusively inside 
Ins own country and maybe a couple of visits 
to other African slates nearby So he sometimes 
consults on matters when dealing with outside 
concerns. Then he u.ses any one of three advis¬ 
ers, black ones, who come from his own tribe. 
Two Moscow-trained, and one Peking-trained. 
Or he contacts the Russians direct 1 spoke to 
a trader in the bar of the hotel one night, a 
Frenchman. He said the Ru.ssian ambassador 
or one of his counsellors was at the palace 
almost every day.’ 

Bryant stayed for another ten minutes, 
hut Manson had learned most of what he need¬ 
ed to know. At live-tw'enty he ushered Bryant 
out as .smoothly as he had welcomed him. As 
the younger nian left, Manson beckoned Miss 
Cooke in 

‘We employ an engineer in mineral 
exploration work called Jack Muirooney,’ he 
said ‘He returned from a three-month sortie 
into Africa, living in rough bush conditions, 
thi-ee months ago, so he may be on leave still. 
Try and get him at home. I’d like to see him 
at ten tomorrow' morning. Secondly, Dr. Gordon 
Chalmers, the chief survey analyst. You may 
catch him at Watford bttfore he leaves the 
laboratory. If not, reach him at home. I’d like 
him here at twelve tomorrow. Cancel any other 
morning appointments and leave me time to 
take Chalmers out for a spot of lunch. And 
you’d better book me a table at Wilton’s in 
Bury Street That’s all. thank you. I’ll be on 
my way in a few minutes. Have a car round 
at the front in ten minutes.’ 

When Miss Cwke withdrew, Manson 
pressed one of the switches on his intercom and 
murmured, ‘Come up for a minute, would you, 
Simon.’ 

Simon Endean was as decejitive as Martin 
Thorpe but in a different way. He came from 
an impeccable background, and behind the 
veneer had the morals of an East End thug. 
Going with the polish and the nithlessness was 
a certain cleverness. He needed a James 
Manson to serve, just as James Manson would 
sooner or later on his way to the top, or his 


struggle to stay there in big-time capitalism, 
need the services of a Simon Endean. 

Endean was the sort to be found by the 
score in the very smartest and smoothest of 
London’s West End gambling clubs, beautii- 
fully spoken hatchet men who never leave a 
millionaire unbowed to, or a showgirl un¬ 
bruised. The difference was that Endean’s 
intelligence had brought him to an executive 
position as aide to the chief of a very superior 
gambling club. 

Unlike Thorpe he had no ambitions to be¬ 
come a multi-millionaire He thought one 
million would do, and until then the shadow 
of Manson would .suffice. It paid for the six- 
room pad, the Corvette, the girls. He too came 
from the floor below and entered from the 
interior stair well through the beech-panelled 
door across the office from the one Miss Cooke 
came and left by. 

‘Sir James.’ 

‘Simon, tomori*ow I’m having lunch with 
a fellow called Gordon Chalmers. One of the 
back-i’oom boys. The chief scientist and head 
of the laboratory out at Watford. He’ll be here 
at twelve. Before then I want a run-down on 
him. The personnel file of course, but anything 
else you can find. The private man, what his 
home life is like, any failings ; above all, if he 
has any pressing need of money over and above 
his .salary. His politics, if any. Mo.st of these 
.scientific people are Left. Not all though. You 
might have a chat with Errington in Personnel 
tonight before he leaves. Go through the file 
tonight and leave it for me to look at in the 
morning Sharp tomorrow start on his home 
envii'onment. Phone me not later than 11.45. 
Got it ? I know it’s a short-notice job, but it 
could be important.’ 

Endean took in the instnictions without 
moving a muscle, filing the lot. He knew the 
score ; Sir James Manson often needed infor¬ 
mation, for he never faced any man, friend or 
foe, without a personal run-down on the man 
including the private life. Several times he 
had beaten opponents into submission by being 
better prepared. Endean nodded and left, mak¬ 
ing his way straight to Personnel, an office 
which by chance Martin Thorpe had only just 
left. But they did not cross paths. 

As his chauffeur-driven Rolls-Royce slid 
away from the front of ManCon House, taking 
its occupant back to his third-floor apartment 
in Arlington House behind the Ritz, a long hot 
bath, and a dinner .sent up from the Caprice, 
Sir James Manson leaned back and lit his first 
cigar of the evening. The chauffeur handed 
him a late Evening Standard and they were 
abreast of Charing Cross station when a small 
paragraph in the Stop Press caught his eye. 
It was in among the racing results. He glanced 
back at it, then read it several times. He stared 
out at the swirling traffic and huddled pede¬ 
strians, shuffling towards the station, or plod¬ 
ding to the buses through the February drizzle, 
bound of their homes in Edenbridge and Seven- 
oaks, after another exciting day in the City. 

As he stared a small germ of an idea 
began to form in his mind. Another man 



would have laughed and dismissed it out of 
hand. Sir James Manson was not another man. 
He was a twentieth-century pirate and proud 
of it. The 9-point type headline above the 
obscure paragraph in the evening paper refer¬ 
red to an African republic. It was not Zangaro, 
but another one. He had hardly heard of the 
other one either. It had no known mineral 
wealth. The headline said ; 

_ ‘New Coup D’Ktut in African State.’ 

1^3 

MARTIN THORPE was waiting in his chief’s 
outer office when Sir James arrived at five past 
nine, and followed him straight in. 

‘What have you got ?’ demanded Sir James 
Manson, even while he was taking off his vicuna 
topcoat and hanging it in the built-m wardrobe. 
Thorpe flicked open a notebook he had pulled 
from his pocket and recited the result of his 
investigations of the night before., 

‘One year ago we had a survey team in the 
republic lying to the north and east of Zangaro. 
It was accompanied by an aerial rconnaissance 
unit hired from a f’rench firm. The area to be 
surveyed was close to, and partly on the border 
with, Zangaro. Unfortunately there are few 
topographical maps of that area, and no aerial 
maps at all. Without Decca or any other form 
of beacon to give him cross-bearings, the pilot 
used speed and time of flight to assess the ground 
he had covered. 

‘One day when there was a following wind 
stronger than forecast he flew up and down 
the entire strip to be covered by aerial survey 
to his own satisfaction and returned to base. 
What he did not know was that on each down¬ 
wind leg he had flown over the border and 
forty miles into Zangaro. When the aerial film 
was developed it showed that he had overshot 
the survey area by a large margin.' 

‘Who first realised it ? The French com¬ 
pany ?’ asked Manson. 

‘No, sir. They developed the film and pass¬ 
ed it to us without comment, as per our con¬ 
tract with them. It was up to the men in our 
own aerial survey department to identity the 
areas on the ground represented by the pic¬ 
tures they had. Then they realised that at the 
end of each run was a stretch of territory not 
in the survey area. So they discarded the 
pictures, or at any rate put them on one side. 
They had realised that in one section of 
pictures a range of hills was featured that could 
not be in our survey area because there were 
no hills in that part of the area. 

‘Then one bright spark had a second look 
at the surplus photographs and noticed a part 
of the hilly area, slightly to the east of the main 
range, had a variation in the density and type 
of Qie plant life. The sort of thing you can’t 
see down on thei ground but an aerial picture 
from three miles up will show it up like a 
beermat on a billiard table.’ 

‘I know how it’s done,’ growled Sir James. 


Go on. 

‘Sorry, sir, 1 didn’t know this. It was new 
to me. So anyway half a dozen photos were 
passed to someone in the Photo-Geology sec¬ 
tion, and he confirmed from a blow-up that the 
plant life was different over quite a small area 
involving a small hill about 1800 feet high and 
roughly conical in shape. Both sections pre¬ 
pared a report, and that went to the head of 
Topographic .section. He identified the range 
as the Crystal Mountains and the hill as prob¬ 
ably the original Ci-vstal Mountain. He sent 
the file to Overh,oas Contracts and Willoughby, 
the head of OC, sent Bryant down there to get 
permission to survey ’ 

‘He didn’t tell me.’ said Manson, now seated 
behind his desk 

‘He sent a memo. Sir James. I have it 
here. You were in Canada at the time and 
were not due back for a month He makes 
plain he felt the survey of that area was only 
an off-chance, but since a free aerial survey 
had been presented to us, and since Photo- 
Geology felt there had to be some reason for the 
different vegetation, the expense could be . 
justified. Willoughby also suggested it might 
serve to give his man Bryant a bit of experi¬ 
ence to go it alone for the first time. Up till 
then he had always accompanied Willoughby ’ 

‘Is that it?’ 

'Almost. Bryant got visa-end up and 
went in six months ago. He got permi.ssion 
and arrived back after three weeks. Four 
months ago Ground Survey agreed to detach" 
an unqualified prospector-cum-surveyor called 
Jack Mulrooney from the diggings in Ghana 
and send him in to look over the Crystal 
Mountains provided that the cost would be 
kept low. It was. He got back three weeks 
ago with a ton and a half of samples, which 
have been at the Watford laboratory ever 
since.’ 

‘Fair enough,’ said Sir James Manson after 
a pause. ‘Now, did the Board ever hear about 
all this ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ Thorpe was adamant. ‘It would 
have been considered much too small. I've been 
through every Board meeting for twelve months, 
and every document presented, including every 
memo and letter sent to the Board members 
over the same period. Not a mention of it. The 
budget for the whole thing would simply have 
been lost in the petty cash anyway. And it didn’t 
originate with Projects, because the aerial 
photos were a gift from the French firm and 
their ropy old navigator. It was just an ad hoc 
affair throughout, and never reached Board 
level’ 

James Manson nodded in evident satisfac¬ 
tion. 

‘Right. Now Mulrooney. How bright is he ?’ 

For answer Thorpe tended Jack Mulrooney’s 
file from Personnel. 

‘No qualifications, but a lot of practical 
experience, sir. An old sweat. A good Africa 
hand.’ 

Manson flicked through the file oh Jack 
Mulrooney, scanned the biography notes and 15 




the career sheet since the man had joined the 
company. 

‘He’s experienced all right,’ grunted 
Manson. ‘Don’t underestimate the old Africa 
hands. I started out in the Rand, on a mining 
camp Mulrooney just stayed at that level. So 
don’t mock, lad," such people are very useful. 
And they can be perceptive.’ 

He dismissed Martin Thorpe and muttered 
to himself, ‘Now let’s see how perceptive Mr. 
Mulrooney can be.’ 

He depressed the intercom switch and spoke 
to Miss Cooke. 

Is Mr. Mulrooney there yet. Miss Cooke ?’ 

'Yes, Sir James, he’s here waiting.’ 

‘Show him in, please.’ 

Manson was half-way to the door when 
his employee was ushered in. He greeted him 
warmly and led him to the chairs where he had 
sat with Bryant the previous evening. Before 
she left Miss Cooke was asked to produce coffee 
for them both. Mulrooney’s coffee habit was 
on his file. 

Jack Mulrooney in the penthouse suite of 
a London office block looked as out of place as 
Thorpe would have done in the dense bush. 
His hands hung way out of his coat sleeves and 
he did not .seem to know where to put them. 
His grey hair was plastered down with water 
and he had cut him.self shaving. It was the first 
time he had ever met the man he called the 
gaffer. Sir James used all his efforts to put the 
man at ease. 

When Miss Cooke entered with a tray of 
porcelain cups, matching coffee pot, cream jug 
and sugar bowl, and an array of Fortnum and 
Mason biscuits, she heard her employer telling 
the Irishman, ‘: that’s just the point, man. 
You’ve got what 1 or anyone else can’t teach 
these boys fresh out of college. Twenty-five 
years’ hard-won experience getting the bloody 
stuff out of the ground and into the skips.’ 

It is always nice to be appreciated, and 
Jack Mulrooney was no exception. He beamed 
and nodded. When Miss Cooke had gone Sir 
James Manson gestured at the cups. 

‘Look at these poofy things. Used to drink 
out of a good mug. Now they give me thimbles. 
I remeber back on the Rand in the late 
thirties, and that would be before your time, 
even.. . . ’ 


Mulrooney stayed for an hour. When he 
left he felt the gaffer was a damn good man 
despite all they said about him. Sir James 
Manson thought Mulrooney was a damn good 
man — at his job at any rate, and that was and 
would always be chipping bits of rock off hills 
and asking no questions. 

Just before he left Mulrooney had re¬ 
iterated his view. 

‘There’s tin down there. Sir James. Stake 
my life on it. The only thing is, whether it can 
be got out at an economic figure.’ 

Sir James had slapped him on the shoulder. 

‘Don’t you worry about that. We’ll know 
as soon as the report comes through from Wat¬ 
ford. And don’t worry, if there’s an ounce of it 
that I can get to the coast below market value, 
we ll have the stuff. Now how about you ? 

16 What’s your next adventure ?’to be continued 
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A NEW book* by Eric Mllnes and Paul 
Lukacs la aubtitlad The Fourth Collection 
of Interesting Bridge Problems.' It follows 
the agrae^le practice of placing each of 
the eo problems on a right-hand page, with 
Its solution overleaf 

Some are from actual play, including thia 
example of thrust and parry between two 
Swedish players. First, see whether South's 
initial stroke might have occurred to you. 


02led 


Dealer. North. Love all 
4AK74 
'j'A32 
007 5 
49 6 2 
N 

W E 




065 

KOJ10 

K4 

AK08 


SOUTH WEST 
6NT No 


NORTH EAST 
i4 40 

No No 


South saw that a favourable break In 
spades or clubs would provide twelve 
tricks, but on the bidding it was likely that 
West held both these suits In this case he 
could be squeezed, provided East could be 
induced to part with 0 A. to set the timing 
At tnck one. therefore. South went up 
with 0 0 but did not succeed in catching 
Emt. who ducked' Can you see any re¬ 
source still open to South? 


4J932 
V8 7 6 4 

i‘s.3 


♦ AK74 

VA3 2 
0075 
49 6 2 

N 

W E 

S 

4065 

VKQJ10 

0K4 

4aKQ8 




'9 5 
OAJ 109863 
4i0 7 


South decided to play now to find East 
with the Jack or 10 of clubs He cashed the 
hearts, two spades and two clubs, un¬ 
blocking with the 9 and leaving this position: 





Firmly in the saddle. South cashed 4 A. 
gave West a spade, and took the last two 
tricks in clubs. 



THE 1074 world football championships, 
which ended in the Munich 

stadium, have been marked by the Issue of 
two West German stamps showing players 
in action. The championships were first 
commemorated by stamps In 1934, when 
Italy were the victors. In 1966 the Britiah 
4d. stamp inscribed 'England Winners' 
proved a loser for many collectors. Specu¬ 
lators rushed to buy and lor a tew weeks 
the stamp changed hands at up to 10 or 
12 times face value. Today the wholesale 
orice IS 3o. less than twice the ortoinal cost 
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EXECUTIVE INK 


...not even 
if they use a great ink 
to write with 

Suiekha Executive is the finest, export - 
quality writing ink with a special formula 
S-100 PLUS. For smooth, easy writing, 
rich and lasting colours always use 
Suiekha Executive Ink. 

Now availablein a rangeof eight colours— 
PERMANENT: Blue-black, Navy Blue, 
Super Black, Dark Brown 
WASHABLE: Royal Blue, Scarlet Red. 
Emerald Green, Crystal Violet 

Suiekha Executive—A great ink for 
good writing 

Suiekha Works Limited Calcutta • Ghaziabad 
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With the sky-rocketing price of beauty aids 
today, where we seem to be paying more for 
fancy packaging than for the goods inside, one 
way to circumvent this and to ensure that 
what you use is absolutely pure, is to make 
your beauty aids at home. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, you will find that some of the ingredients 
like lanolin, is sold by the kilo (when you per¬ 
haps need only an ounce or two) which makes 
the whole venture too expensive. The answer 
to this, of course, is to get together a whole lot 
of friends (maybe you can do this at the club, 
one evening. Lots of fun for everyone and less 
work) and make cosmetics in bulk and then 
share them and the cost equally. 

Skin Cream for Dry Skins : 

Warm two tablespoons olive oil gently in 
a vessel. Add seven ounces lanolin and warm 
till it melts into the oil. Now slowly add four 
tablespoons water, stirring all the time. Remove 
from fire and cool. Add a few drops of your 
favourite perfume and stir well. You can make 
four times the amount mentioned here and 
18 pour it into four old cold cream bottles which 


you must have at home. Four friends can share 
the cream and the co.st. 

Skin Tonic : 

This IS made out of spinach, which con¬ 
tains a lot of iron. But it can also be made out 
of cabbage, lettuce or fresh green beans. 

This needs rain water. Instead, you can 
boil water and remove the scum from the top 
and then strain it through a piece of cloth 
before using it. Skin tonic rejuvenates tired 
skin. 

Clean and wash one bunch spinach. Chop 
finely and boil in one pint water. Strain. Pour 
into a clean bottle. Will keep in the fridge for 
a week. Wash face with .soap and water. Now 
wet a wad of cottonwool and pat all over face 
and neck. This should be done twice a day, 
morning and evening. Good for all types of 
skin. 

.. Skin Cleanser: 

In India, specially in the North, dahi or 
curds has alwavs been u.sed to clean and 
brighten skin aiid hair. The bacteria in the 
curds soften skin. This is fine for oily, normal 
and dry skin, but 1 wouldn’t recommend it for 
an extra dry, patchy skin or for one prone to 
acne. Heat three glasses buttermilk with one 
ounce pure honey very slowly. But do not let 
it boil as it will ‘split’ the buttermilk. Apply 
with gentle rotating motion with fingertips on 
face and neck. Leave on for 15 minutes. Now 
wipe off all traces of it gently with damp wads 
of cottonwool. Keep in fridge. 

A Herb Bath : 

Sweet scented bath sachets and oils are 
common in the West, but not in India. This is 
probably because we don’t soak ourselves in a 
tub. If you have a tub, good. Otherwise, you 
can do this even with a bucket of water. With 
winter around the corner, this is just the kind 
of pick-me-up that you will enjoy. 

Take dry (pick them up fresh and dry 
them gently in the sun or in the oven) tulsi, 
mint or narangi leaves, vetiver or any other 
nice smelling herb. Tie it into a small bundle 
in a piece of cloth. Now put boiling water over 
it in a bucket (if you don't have a tub) and 
soak it for 10 minutes. Then add the rest of 
the water and have your bath. 

Face Pack for a Greasy Skin: 

If you have ripe pimples, be careful. The 
sandpapery effect of the oatmeal can burst them 
and me pus can spread and cause more 
damage. The egg white in mis, apart from 
having me effect of an astringent, will also 
tighten pores and reduce the orange peel look 
so common in mose who suffer from open 
pres, specially on me nose and upper cheeks. 
Mix well in a 'bowl a little oatmeal wim an egg 
white to a paste. Use on face and neck, avoid¬ 
ing area around eyes. Leave on for 20 minutes, 
till dry and firm. Wash off with tap water (if 
the weamer is too cold, use warm — not hot — 
water). Pat dry gently with a towel. You can 
apply your make-up immediately after mis 
treatment. Don’t forget to apply in upward 
strokes. Keep hair tied back and coverea wim 
a towel. Avoid eyebrows too. Do not use soap 
while washing off face pack. 


Nature gave you lovely hair,., 
keep it that way with Halo Hair Care 



Only Halo Shampoos have the perfectly balanced formula 

to care for your kind of hair 





Halo Lemon-Fresh 
Shampoo. 
Gives vour hair a natural 
shine,so clean, so bright 

Halo Concentrate 
i Shampoo; 

K All you need is just a little 
a bit for oceans of rich 
‘‘'a lather, to leave your hair 
J gentle and manageable 


For naturally healthy hair-get a headstart with Halo 


L. w Is for winter, it also stands for woollens 

which keep you warm w can say wee as 
well, when it comes to talking about our 
little 5-ycai old model rajeev bhatia, who 
wins you over to heralding winter which a 
winsome display of knitted wear is jewelled 
colours 


(1) a jaunty fair isle cardigan takes the chill 
out of winter in its brilliant colours, wears 
better with a twinkle in our model's 

r amber eyes 

(2) to complement a mellow Calcutta 
winter is thus chequered sleeveless jacket m 
tmquoise and mustard wen matching 

with a zippeied bush shirt and pants in both 
these colours the back of the jacket is 
a solid mustard worn with a far-away look 

[s, this one is a winner at a hill stahor' 
holiday — a hand knitted jumpsuit boldly 
patterned m strong reds and yellows lor 
that illusion ol warmth, with wild circles and 
stilpes to draw crowds, and a winning smile 
to thaw chilled hearts 


text rila bfiimani 
pi> alokp mitij 

knitted wear bv ''O/y of Calcutta the creations 
on these pages lanriing from Rs 60 to 
Rs 150. 


location hotel hmdustan mlernational 
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RAJESH KHANNA with a 17-day old 
forearm and wrist fracture got from a fall 
from a horse, insisted in doing the daring 
horse scene during the shooting of 
‘‘Bhola Bhala”. The Director warned 
that riding the horse by clinging to its 
side was a pi ofessional’s job but he insist¬ 
ed ‘no doubles’. In the middle of the 
first take he slipped and fell heavily on 
the injured forearm. And so it was the 
third time that the film shooting has been 
held up — end for another long spell. 

The first few days, Rajesh enjoyed the 
routine of waking up at noon, receiving 
sympathy callers and kept saying it was 
a well earned rest. But pretty soon this 
wore off and he began getting irritable, 
sitting around doing nothing or just loaf¬ 
ing around. Hi.s producers were worse 
off, slapping their heads in frusration 
at the delay Now that he’s back near 
the top his producers are really worried 
since his ailments crop up when he has 
the maximum films. 


sort of house arrest, not allowed even to 
touch the telephone, till she would be 
safely in Tirupathi with Jeetu well and 
truly engaged. The saviour, in her case, 
from this hopeless plight, was her lawyer 
who was in Bombay, whom she, with 
great manipulation, managed to phone 
and call immediately. Mr. Venkiteswaran, 
it seems, rushed down and asked her only 
two questions : Do you want to get 
married ? Do you love him ? To both 
these questions she said No. He gave her 
the iron grip she needed to finally break 
away from her mother’s domination. He 
assured her that no one could force her 
to marry without her consent — if anyone 
tried, she could deal with them legally ! 
Then on, she goes about like a bursting 
volcano and the parents are like lambs 
now. Like in London, she told them to 
go back to India after her Show was over 
and she would be shooting with Dharam, 
without a chaperon ! What’s more, they 
did go back to Bombay while she went 
about her work in her new-found freedom. 



Shabana, the latest hot ’un from the young 
lot, will go high places, with her nut- 
hard calculation and self-confidence. She 
officially broke her engagement to 
Benjamin Gillani, her Institute boyfriend 
and said there was nothing bitter in their 
breaking off. In fact, she said they have 
a film together and he still keeps coming 
and going to their home. They are very 
friendly, but no more in love. Well, looks 
like the Western and Hollywood attitudes 
towards the opposite sex are fast coming 
here to stay, what with gals like Rekha 
who rush into secret marriages and get 
a rush divorce all within a year; like 
Zeenat Aman who practically lives with 
Dev Anand and now Shabana, who turns 
her fiance into a friend and vice versa, 
and carries on with Shekhar Kapoor, 
Dev Anand’s nephew. 

Hear Hema Malini has turned a tigress 
after the Jeetu incident. In Madras, 
where her parents and Jeetu’s were 
planning to pair the two off, for selfish 
reasons of their own, she was under a 


Goldie was given a reception by his 
brothers to celebrate his marriage to Love- 
leen. The entire Anand family was there, 
complete with women-fnends playing the 
hosts to the party — Briya (Chetan 
Anand’s constant friend) and Zeenat 
Aman. Then it seems there was this 
wicked old chap, a well-known loudmouth 
gossipy producer-director, who got high 
and kept whispering to all the ladies 
around, that Loveleen look a bit big 
around her middle — being a lady, what 
do you think is the reason ? he kept ask¬ 
ing the ladies who had already being 
shocked to the pink. Folks say she seems 
a nice, soft-natured girl and will be a good 
wife to good ol’ Goldie. Right now the 
couple is honeymooning in Poona, the 
ashram where they were married. 

Raj Kapoor celebrated the 25 years of RK 
Films and the Golden Jubilee of Bobby. 
The function was held at the Metro 
Cinema and the crowds that collected to 
witness the attendance by the Stars was 
something phenomenal — they were 
getting hysterical. When Rajesh and 
Dimple got out from the theatre, Rajesh 
was bodi^ mobbed. Got into his car with 
great difficulty and hassle. The Kapoor 
lineage was there and they showed a reel 
of ail RK Films beginning with Aag made 
in 1947, down to Bobby made in 1974. 
Actually the Silver Jubilee year of RK fell 
two years back, but the family were in 
mourning after Prithviraj’s death and so 
they could not celebrate it earlier. Raj 
Kapoor got into a real mood and stormed 
out at art-filmmakers who had condemned 
the commercial cinema. Not mentioning 
names, he was referring to Satyajit ]^y, 
who, it seems, had condemned the com¬ 
mercial cinema in his FTII convocation 
address. 


With Sanjeev Kumar, Sujit Kumar started out 
in films in a couple of B-grade action pictures, 
as a leading man. “They all flopped and got me 
nowhere!” Then came a few offers to play 
second fiddle to the hero in slightly better set¬ 
ups. “Unlike Sanjeev, I made the mistake of 
refusing second roles.” Came a time when 
Sujit realised that ultimately good set-ups 
count ten times more than shaKy banners 
(“Where most often you don’t even get your 
cash'”) and playing hero all the time isn’t 
always a good bargain. “Experience in the 
line has taught me that the life of a character 
artiste is longer than any hero’s. But,” he added 
ruefully and truthfully, “the glamour of a hero 
is missing in a character artiste’s life !” 

Soon the Sujit Kumar of films like 
Aradhna’ was launched. “I decided that making 
hay while the sun shines is the best policy. Do 
any work that comes my way. I am choosy 
these days, only to the extent of looking for 
goofl, solid set-up. But even recently, 1 have 
played the leading man in a few ventures. And 
1 must admit that they were great fun ! Both 
my films ‘Putlibai’ and ‘Naag Pooja’ were hits !” 

At the moment, Sujit is keeping himself 
busy with his as.signments, all the time won¬ 
dering, if Sanjeev could make it, then why not 
Sujit? “I'm waiting for just one good role to 
prove myself ” You mean, out of your various 
assignments, you feel not one of them is good 
enough ’ “One never knows w’hich role is going 
to click I had really hoped that my ‘Bairaag’ 
role would do the trick for me. For the first 
time in my life I asked for m\ dialogues liefore- 
hand so that I could do full justice to the excit¬ 
ing role I’d bagged. Asit Sen directed us for a 
few days but Dilip Kumar sixin look over' 
Asilda IS an accommodating kind of person who 
gave in to Dilip Kumar quietly When 1 gave 
my first shot, even Dilip Kumar came and con¬ 
gratulated me. Alter 14 days’ work, only last 
month when I contacted the jiroducer, because 
I’d given him dates that month, I learnt that 
my whole role has been completely cut out of 
the film ! I still haven’t recovered from it! And 
even today, I just can’t believe that a man like 
Dilip Kuniar would do such a thing to me. 

Oh dear! Does this sort of thing happen 
often ? 1 mean, every time you do a good job, 
does the hero rush m to spoil your whole show ? 
“I won’t take names but it does happen some¬ 
times. A very big star once turned my otherwise 
sympathetic role into the character of a villain 
at the end, just to suit his convenience ' The film 
flopped miserably though the hero and the 
heroine looked their best in it. The sudden 
villainy in my harmless role was so incongruous, 
not even the front-benchers would believe it! 
And the hero had .said that a blind man hitting 
a well-built man would get him claps from the 
audience and that’s why 1 was being turned 
into a villain !” 

Sujit very diplomatically i “They’re good 
friends of mine otherwi.se. So I don’t want any 
misunderstandings”) left out names from his 
last complaint. But 1 can give them to you on 
my own. The blind hero is Rajesh Khanna in 
‘Mere Jeevan Saathi’, isn’t it ? 

“Listen 1 don’t want to give any names 
but tell me. Didn’t you find thie end unbeliev¬ 


able. Physically I!m better built than Rajesh 
Khanna. In the film I’m .supposed to be an 
army guy and he a blind man I could have \ 
.shot him within a minute ! Moreover, I was not 
a villain in that film Originally 1 was supposed ' 
to have got the hero and heroine married and^ 
either gone away or committed .suicide ” Q 

Well if Dilip Kumar could stoop to a thing i 
like keeping Sujit out of 'Bairaag’ completely, i 
then Rajesh Khanna s off-screen villainy seems . 
rather mild ' Of < ourse, Sujit was most reluct- * 
ant to divulge the name of the latter .and was . 
cornered only bei au.se I made a bright gue.ss 
and he couldn’t uenv it ! “I don’t really think I 
Rajesh is to be blamed for it If 1 were in his I 
place 1 might have done the .same thing'" But 
the failure of ‘Mere Jeevan Saathi’ has thank- j 
fully, done Sujit no harm .4nyway, the imle 
of the game is that when a film flops, only the 
lead pair get affected adversely. The rest 
come out without a .scratch i "Of course 1 When 
a film clicks in a big way, it'.s the hero and 
heroine’s price that shoots up Not our.-.. So 
when a film flops too, it’s the lead pair trial 
get the brickbats I” 

With such cut-throat comi^etition making 
film biz, a big rat race, getting rer‘ugnition is 
an arduous task for an actor “And when we 
finally achieve .something, if journalisLs ignore 
the hard work and spread very harmful stories 
it really hurts me deeply ” 

Sujit gave the instance of a magazine which 
wrote that Sujit was rolling m money because 
he acted as a go-between for heroes ' “When it 
isn’t true it hurts even more A.s a nobixly, when 
1 used to watch sw’anky cars driving along 
Marine Drive, 1 vowed to my.self that I would 
work and make enough money to afford such 
luxuries. Believe me I have worked so hard 
for my money that such gossip really hurts 
Gossip should tickle the funnv bone .Not hurt 
people.” 

“However, I still wonder how you got the | 

Con in Delhi ! Go.ssip like that is great to read 
fiecause it’s U'tte I’d never tried the stuff. So 
when my friend brought some hash from 
.Afghanistan, we got together at the Inter-Con 
and smoked it!” 

What about the gossip about Dimple and 
you in Madras ■ 

“We were staying at the same hotel there 
Since Kaka was .shooting. Dimple wanted to do 
some shopping with me. While I was still 
dressing. Dimple ran into my rtKim (after run¬ 
ning down to find out which was my room ') 
looking veiy .scared, l>ecause some man had 
got mo her room and had parked himself there 
saying he’d wait till evening to meet Rajesh 
Khanna ! 1 went to her room, found the guy 
didn’t look very decent and gave him one 
slap.” A whole fight scene without a double ' 
“There was nothing more to it after we 
handed the guy over to the management 1 
don’t know why the story got twdsted to an 
unbelievable extent.” And the story we'd heard 
was that when Dimple and Sujit were ciiught 
in a room by a waiter. Dimple had shouted out 
that the waiter was forcing his company on her ! 
N. BHARATHI. 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) Altar a 
slightly frustrating beginning of tha waak 
jMrWBCr front the business and financial angle, your 
affairs take a turn (or the batter, and new 
I business ventures will pul you on a firm basis. In service, 
promotion and prestige indicated. Romance and personal 

I relationships will not run smoothly Ladies! procrastination 
I should be avoided. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) A very success¬ 
ful week for you. In service, make use of 
all the opportunities which are sure to be 
presented to you. Businessmen, you may 
have to take more responsibilities and risk in your affairs. 
Industrialists, recession indicated Prices of industrat raw 
materials may fall Romances are under happy stars (or 
bachelors and girls. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This is a week 
of celebrations (or you. Birthday, marriage 
day or certain other memorable days are 
to be celebrated now. Besides these, this is 
an outstandingly significant week. You simply cannot put a 
loot wrong Gay and unusual people will pop into yuorr life. 
Bachelors and girls, romance will sweep you oil your feet. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Though you 
cannot expect any really outstanding events 
to take place yet you will find steadily pro¬ 
gressive course in every matter. Business¬ 
men, it IS wise not to speculate heavily. For those of you 
contemplating travel, be sure to guard against taking unneces¬ 
sary risks. Ladies ! you are sure to have a most fortunate and 
successful contact this week. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) A very success¬ 
ful week for you. You will experience 
changes in every sphere of your life. 
Personal relationships and romance will 
flourish. Social position will be better. In service, work load 
will increase Bachelors and girls, marriage bell is ringing. 
Ladies and working girls! journeys undertaken both for 
business and pleasure will meet with success. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) A 
heartening week during which you will 
become more confident about your future. 
In service, special lavour will be shown 
to you by someone important in the official hierarchy. 
Businessmen, avoid rush and wildcat schemes. Artists, 
recognition for you. Bachelors and girls! a visit to a place 
of tourist importance should have a happy outcome. 

^ LIBRA (Septenriter 23 — October 22) There 
is a good deal of charging around in your 
circle. Probably new relationships are now 
coming. You have lot to do with your 
nearest kith and kins. In certain cases family or social 
functions may keep you busy. In service, bettor trends indi¬ 
cated. Professionals may expect recognition. Mental wor¬ 
ries for bachelors and girls 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Certain happenings will revive the past this 
week. An elderly person will be ol much 
help to you this week. You may have a 
stroke of business luck by Friday. Professionals I team activl- 
tloa will flourish exceptionally. In certain cases you may be 
Invited to join a committee. Girls ! success in all of your under¬ 
takings Indicated. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

'ymupa This week's emphasis is on money, family 
MBatL and home. Buying of furnishings will give 
. . you pleasure. In service. Wednesday wilt 

bring an unusual pleasant surprise. Businessmen I certain diffi¬ 
culties to meet your requirements indicated. Artistes I an invita¬ 
tion from a distant place assured. Girls and bachelors I love 
affairs are under cloud. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 10) 

There Is good luck connected with your work. 
If your job is a professional one, you will 
gel unexpected assistance from your friends 
In general service conditions may improve. Businessmen I this 
IS w unsettled week for you. Bachelors and girls I outings and 
entertammenfs will turn out a success. Ladles t unexpectedly 
nwnoy will coni6 to you. ^ 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February IQ 
yourself in an aggressive mood 
nMu Ibis week. Consequenliy, you may be involved 
in quarrels in office and in your home. 
Executives I /ou will have more time to enjoy life. Professlor*- 
als I disturbing incidents may snatch your mental happiness. 
Girls I you are going to start a new phase in your life. 
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PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You start 
a new and much more fortunate phase of life. 
An invitation from foreign friend may keep 
you in high spirits. You may have to do pre¬ 
paration for a travel. In service, support from superiors indi¬ 
cated. Businessmen I think twice before you make any invest¬ 
ment now. Bachelors and girls' you will have to participate in 
social functions. 
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QUEER TRADERS 

Beneath the surface of modernity, technocracy 
and traditionalism something off-beat, odd and 
.strange produce the world of queer business. 
If some one fathoms the depth, the nature of 
queer business would provide the world of 
fantasy and ‘make-belief.’ Calcutta offers as 
well highly interesting setting where the pur¬ 
suits in various queer objects have been con¬ 
tinuing from earlier period. 
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Cleopatra, as everyone knows, practised her 
back stroke in as,^ milk N'o one knows whaL 
effect that had on Egyfit’s Operation FIckxI, 
hut possibly the EKy[>tians did not mind doing 
with one leather-skin bottle less, particularly 
as a grxxl supplcini'nl then was goat's milk — 
an e.xcellent siihstitote also for bathing, and 
endowed with Ihc addnional properties of 
.soothing eczema, skin .sensPivity and asthma. 

Thank goodness beauts, oi- the iiromi-se of 
it. tiMiay comes tu'atly [latented, tested, .sc'aled 
and bottled Though the ]siice tag is high, 
rebel at the free tnaiilabihty ol hojie-in-a- 
bottle at every chermst’s at not having to run 
a stable of asses oi goats, cushions the beauty- 
hungry buver from feeling the sting ol her 
|)asteuri.sed, deejM leansing milk and notinng 
only its skin-.sofTeiniig, and not its skinning, 
liroix-rt les 

The stables are now run by highly enter¬ 
prising and canny groups, which finiily pro¬ 


claim and ca})itahse on the vvulely-enu'raced 
belief ‘Every woman can be a (jneer (or a 
tilm star, depending on w'hich image i.-. more 
po[)ular m which chme i That should really 
read “Every woman can be a queen or film 
star if—“ .4nd on that 'if hangs the fate of 
the lx?auty busme.ss — the co.smetics and 
todeines industry, tlie beaiiti' parlours, figure 
and hair salons, bcMii-developing gadgets and 
hi',alth I'lub.s that niu.st win :i clientele to sup¬ 
port tlioir long and ever-growing line of pro¬ 
ducts So — If you List; tins soap, watch your 
complexion bloom, >f you want to w;ift in on 
a scented breeze, use our toilet watei (perfume 
lagging behind on the indusirt 's breeze t, ij you 
want to keep voui oompli from getting hea\’y 
on th( hips, spol reduce it on our vibrating 
machine The fate of th<> mdustrv depends on 
whethei the woman buys the ‘if 

So far, the industry's fatt' has Ixen pretty 
The face is its toi'tuiu', the hoiiv Vit'autifui, .shap- 









mg up beautifully. 

More people are going m for the use of 
eo-smeties — women have always been easy 
targets for long-popular items such as face 
ireams and powders and tire avid for more 
specialised and so})histicated priKluets such as 
nail polish and hair sprav, while men, no longer 
content with slicking down their hair, are worry¬ 
ing about their chins and armpits too. After¬ 
shave lotions, detxlorants and colognes have 
enthusiastic .sales. .Men are as susceptible as 
women, if not more, to the lure of a trim Ixidy, 
as proved by their large attendance at 
gymnasiums and now' at fashionable health 
ciubs. Mrs Hamma Btins, who runs the Taj 
Health Club, Bombay, reports she has tw'iee 
as many male clients as female (though that 
maybe iKM-ause men can afford the Rs. 1,000-a- 
year price) The men. she finds, are also much 
more regular and conscientious about the 
health programme they have undertaken than 
the women 

De.spite an occasional crop of irritating 
pimples, the beauty business is glowing. In 
1971-72, the cosmetic indu.stry’s gross return 
on net .sales and total capital employed was 
31.3 and 32 jier cent respectively. This makes 
the indu.stry more profitable than .several other 
con.sumer industries, including silk and rayon 
textiles, breweries and distilleries, dnigs and 
lihaniiaceuticals, and cigarettes No wonder 
.1 K Helene Curtis (turnover, nearly Rs. 1 
crore) which had incurred los.s(\s of Rs. 6 lakhs 
at the end of 1971 w'as able to wipe them out 
during lf)72. 

With a tiirnmer of Rs 70 crores, the 
industry is dominated bv a few large companies. 
Some of tliese are entirely formgn, mainly 
,4meriian Colgate-Palmolive and Chesebrough 
Ponds, W'liich are fully owned loreign .subsi¬ 
diaries, are the large.st manufacturers of cos¬ 
metics Though Che.sebrough Ponds covers a 
much .smaller range of products than Colgate- 
Palmolive. its turnover is about half that of 
('olgate (which is in the region of Rs 14 crores). 
I)rug.s and pharmaceutiiaal companies such as 
.lohnson and John.son, Ciba and Cdaxo have also 
.successfully diversified into cosmetics manufac¬ 
ture There are m.st.ances of foreign collabora¬ 
tion — J. K Industries joined with Helene Curtis 
of the I! S., and .1 K Helene Curtis products 
now mchuie shampoo, hair spray, powder and 
hair d)e The Saralihai hou.se’s Swastik Oil Mills 
nianul.ictures the Max Factor range of cosmetics. 
In fact, Lakme, (turnover nearly Rs. 3 crores) 
which liekmgs to the house of Tata, is the only 
fully indigeneous unit pnxlucing “premium” 
prcxlucts that are as beautiful in the eyes of the 
lieholders as the foreign brands. Though Lakme 
started out with h’rench guidance and formulae, 
it became fully Indian in 19f:f). 

The persistent infatuation with foreign 
co.smetics annoys Mr F. E Patanwala, whose 
father launched the successful Afghan Snow 
face cream 47 years ago. A man who looks as 
g(Kxl as his busme.ss. Mr. Patanw'ala says his 
products .sell because they’re good and takes 
6 pride in the fact that his operations and know- 













how are entirely Indian. Oddly enough, during 
the Swadeshi movement, Afghan Snow inadver¬ 
tently fell into 1.he category of goods to be 
boycotted. It was only after leaders of the move¬ 
ment realised that Afghan Snow wa.s as Indian 
as ‘kajal’, that the boycott ended. For a man 
committed trt the development of Indian industry, 
the bias against Indian cosmetics is specially 
galling, particularly when Indian cosmetics are 
exported Nearly two-and-a half crores of rupees 
worth of Indian eosmetic:s was exported in 
1972-73, a sizeable* figure* considering that cos¬ 
metics are a ree*ent item of export. Face powder 
forms the bulk of the export 

“We could export much meire,” says Mr. 
Patanwala, who runs a Rs. 3 crore enteriinse. “In 
fact, we fae’e e'ane*ellation of orders freim abroad 

— here’s a slremg letter from a Kabul client prei- 
testing the delay — be'e*ause* we* are* neat able to 
mee‘t earders in time I have been waiting for a 
shipment bexiking fe>r month.s ’’ 

While West Asia, S E Asia, Africa and 
even the U.S , U K. and Frane e impeirt Indian 
cosmetics and teiik'trie.*s. Indians continue to 
be eibsessed by the foreign label While 
Amerman buyers admire the natural fragrance 
of Mysore sandalevoexi soap, Indians .scramble 
for the creamy, tallow-fat U*d smexilhness of Lux 
Supreme (“It’s .so much liki* Camay,’’ gushed 
one woman! Until recently, the pavements 
were floixled with “imported’’ gotxls, courtesy 
Haji Maslan, Sukur Naran Rakhia et ul. and 
the clandestine Tills (cash machine counter) 
clanged i.o tlie swei*t tune of Rs If) crores. 
rnnlucts of the woi Id's great cosmetic houses 

— Chanel perfume, Helena Rubinstein eye 
cream, A\'on foundation — were available 
freely on the .stieets, though iIk* legal import 
of cosmetics has b(*cn liunned since ihrir) Max 
Praetor lipsticks w(*re to be found in mnfx*ent- 
Icokmg general stores for a.*- much as Rs. 25 
each long before Swastik Oil Mills came into 
the picture. Even texiay, Max Factor pnxlucls 
(turnover nearly Rs 1 crorei sells more expen- 
.sivc than othei's “m keeping,” one rival 
manufacturer feels, “with the image of exclu¬ 
siveness they want to create ” It is no .secret 
that p.sychology works m w'ays to convince the 
consumer that the exjx'nsive cosmetic is more 
effective than the cheaper one So important 
is the image, and .so fiiTnly has it become 
associated with foreign brands, that the sales 
manager of Lakme, Mr. J. M Bhagat, on t»eing 
a.sked w'hy India did not develop herbal skin 
products, admitted ' “So far we have created 
an image of competing with foreign prcxJucts. 
If we go in for herbal preparations, it won’t go 
well with our pnxIucLs w'hose formulae are 
basically foreign.’ Presumably one has to wait 
for herbal preparations to make it ready big 
in the U.S. before they can be developed in 
their home country. 

Still, some of the Indian companies that 
have to contend with such entrenched consumer 
preference, have done very well for themselves. 
After all, various brands are patronised by 
different stratas of society. Afghan Snow 
smooths the faces of the low^er middle class 
• (but is now wooing the middle clafis with a 



“deluxe’ line) and can be found in the humblest 
shops in remoter towns. The Monopolies Com¬ 
mission Report, 1972, sUiled that Afghan Snow 
face cream holds a major share m the total face 
cream market in India ' 

Similarly, Lakme and Ponds rely on nuddk* 
and upper-income groups. Though 70 per cent 
of the market still lies in the cities, with 
increasing urbanisation, industrialization, rise 
in standards of living, wider reach of magazines 
and newspapers, intensue advertising cam¬ 
paigns that use print, radio diid hoardings to 
gain maximum reach, even the smaller rural 



towns are not immune to the penetration of the 
7-Day Plan for Beauty 

And this in spite of the lash of irritations : 
irregular supply, of some ingredients, shortage 
of papt'r packaging, low utilisation of capacity 
by the industry as a whole. Though the 
industry’s growth rate is 15 per cent, demand 
IS still not high enough to merit a maximum 
utilLsation of capacity. Thus Colgate-Palmolive’s 
cajiacity utilisation is 54 per cent, the highest in 
the industry, Lakme’s 32 per cent, Johnson and 
John.son’s a mere 12 7 per cent Still, output 
has risen sharply. Prices are pitched high, and 
in terms of the overall investment, the industry 
makes windfall profits One of the pet peeves 
of Indian manufacturers is that foreign com¬ 
panies, with their low capital investment, their 
contracts for production with local factories, 
get the cream of the profits, leaving them only 
the skimmed milk. ‘‘Somehow the foreign com¬ 
panies get all the ingredients they want. One, 
.secretly imports its exclusive perfume,” said one 
.source. 

Discounting such jealousies in a highly 
com^KHitive busme.ss, the indu.stry as a whole 
IS flourishing. Equipment such as mixers, 
blenders, sifters and pulverisers are indigen- 
eously available. No complex manufacturing 
8 technology is required, except for some sophisti¬ 


cated equipment such as accurate labelling 
machines and sjK'cialiseil ingredients such as 
lanolin and moisturisers (whose scarcity is one 
reason Indian lipsticks are rather dry). But 
small units are working on .suhstitutes. In fact, 
as Mr. Bhagat points out, “Ten years ago, lip¬ 
stick colours were all imported. When we heard 
that a Poona unit was making them, we helped 
them out. Today we don’t import any colours.” 

Most ingredients net^essary for the manu¬ 
facture of toiletries and cosmetics are available 
in India. Less than one per cent is imported. 
But shortages exist. Groundnut oil is difficult 
to obtain. F'akherabai Patanwalla, Mr. F. E. 
Patanwala’s daughter and a director of the com¬ 
pany, said: “We have a big problem with 
getting ingredients of consistently good quality. 
'The khus khus we buy for our khus khus soap 
will not only be more expensive the next time 
we go to buy it but not as good.” Similarly, 
colours change, and the “Red Rose” nail polish 
of one batch may be just a little pinker in the 
next batch. “The result is that our chemists 
spend valuable time experimenting with sub¬ 
stitutes and finding ways to keep our quality 
stable,” she added. 

Despite its difficulties, the Indian cosmetics 
and toiletries industry produces an impressively 
wide range of products and contributes nearly 



Rs. 6 croies to the national exchequer in excise these choices ? Does one woman really need 
duties. Additional duties in R)74-75 are expect- all or most of those products'' Will they really 
ed to net a further Rs 4 crores. Besides soap, make her more beautifulAnd there, in the 
tcxithpaste, talcum powder, face powder and last question, lies a fragment of the answer, 
hair oil, which are wulely u.sed by men, women If she believes they will make her more beauti- 
and children, one can pick and choose between ful, the industry will believe it is doing her a 
various brands of face cream (cold, cleansing, service. “We fill a need,’’ was one manufactur- 
vanishing, nourishing, whitening, moisturising, er’s simple and that’s all-there-is-to-it statement 
hormone, acne) , lotions (astringent, toning. And the need is growing With the spread of 
cleansing, moisturising) , and a host of skin urbanisation and industrialisation, with more 
care and plain “beauty” products : shampoo, women entering the w'orking force and having 
hair dye, hair tonic, hair lacquers, hair setting more money to spend, with women still suscept- 
lotions, hair conditioner, deodorant, foundation, ible to the fashion magazines that set the trend 
eyeliner, mascara, eye shadow, lipstick, rouge, and standard of beauty, both for the face and 
nail polish, blush-on,'cold wax, outer eye cream, figure, the cosmetic industry is assured of a 
Men’s shaving creams, after shave lotions, .shining future CoiuDicrce magazine (February 
deodorants and colognes wdth appropriate H), 1!)'73), listed (>4 major manufacturers of 
“masculine” perfumes, are receiving equal i-osihetics. In fact, it is estimated that the 
attention from about 12 recognised manufactur- organised sector accounts for only 30 per cent 
ers including Godrej, Ciba and Old Spice. The of the output, while spurious manufacturers, 
only product lagging is perfume, owing to the with no facility (or the inclination) for testing 
shortage of industrial alcohol, which is rationed the safety of their products, ai'e inushi’TOming. 
out by the government. The pure oils need With more women giving up “kitchen” cos- 
dilution by this substance to be lightly fragrant metics such as ‘kajal’ and kxjking for cheap 
and subtle like the Ixist intern,itional perfumes readymade cosmetics, this "cottage industry” 
and not heavy and clinging like the attars are. is flourishing even in the metropolitan areas. 

The staggering range of pnxiucts raises the At fairs and melas, an array of tempting cos- 
inevitable question ; Is the industry pfirforming metics is laid out. Unsuspecting or iil-informed 
a service oy presenting the consumer with women should watch out for products such as 9 


COMPARISON OF PROFITS OF COSMETICS AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIES 

DID YOU KNOW THAT : 

The cosmetic industry is more profitable than these industries: silk 
and rayon textiles; breweries and distilleries; drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals , matches; cigarettes ? 

Thai India probably has the lowest per capita consumption of soap 

and detergents? , . , t j- 

Bangladesh has emerged as one of the best potential markets for Indian 

toothpaste? . . r. 

Tax evasion by spurious manufacturers is estimated by the Consumer 

Council of India to be Rs. 170 crores ? 

Half the perfume industry’s output is used by the soap industry ? 
Though the perfume industry does not produce the subtle fragrances 
sophisticated people like and would buy, it is a Rs. 10 crore business 

Gross return on sales Gross return on total 

capital employed 



1970-71 

1971-72 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Silk & rayon textiles 

18.4 

15.9 

20.8 

17.8 

Breweries fr distilleries 

19.4 

18.6 

12.7 

13.6 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

17.6 

16.0 

21.3 

20.3 

Matches 

16.0 

13.5 

23.0 

20.4 

Cigarettes 

10.5 

10.7 

16.3 

16.7 

Cosmetics & toiletries 

15.9 

31.3 

16.8 

32.0 

Note : This table is 

courtesy, 

Economic 

Times Research Bureau, 

Bombay. 







‘Evon’ lipstick (a takeoff on the American 
brand Avon) which promise alluring, smiling 
lips but which can wijie off the lips along with 
the smile a day later. 

Well-known cosmetic houses admit that 
these spurious products are a headache. Often, 
the customer is openly informed that "this 
Lakme bottle costs Rs.' 7 and this one Rs. 3” 
thereby establishing what quality comes at what 
price. But often, such warning is absent and 
authentic bottles wdth well-known labels, which 
are easily available, practise lethal deceptions. 
"Even factories with a good reputation accept 
orders from parties they knov/ aim to dupe the 
consumer,” one manufacturer said. “I know one 
factory that was making plastic caps for a party 
that was seliiftg bogus products under our name 
in our containers. And there is little we can do." 

So deep-rooted is the desire to appear lovely, 
•SO beguiling the advertising, that some working 
women spend up to 10 per cent of their income 
on cosmetics and toiletries for themselves alone. 
A typical, lively and attractive case is Prema 
Rao. She earns about Rs. 550, lives by herself 
as a paying guest and can save nothing because 
.she has to pay for rent, food, transport and 
clothes. "I spend Rs. 45 on cosmetics, mainly 
cleansing milk, deodorant, talcum, soap and 
moisturiser. I choose the product for how effec¬ 
tive it is on my skin, which is dry, and how well 
it suits my skin and clothes. I vary between 
Lakme and Max Factor.” 

L. Subbulakshmi, whose income of Rs. 1,000 
could comfortably accommodate regular mani¬ 
cures, pedicures, facials and hair trims, besides 
her cosmetics, now- has cut down on perfumes 
and hand lotions and sticks to what she really 
needs, as she also has to contribute to the house¬ 
hold expenses of her large family. But her bill 
still hovers around Rs. 50 a month, a good five 
per cent of her income. Most women have no 
10 brand loyalty, choosing cosmetics for colour or 


attractive advertising promises. Many wmmen 
say they would be interested in herbal prepara¬ 
tions if they came on the market. They are 
willing to experiment, expensive though it may 
be. 

Of course, India’s expenditure on the beauty 
business comes now'here near the amount 
spent by affluent countries of the West or even 
Japan. America’s beauty business is in the 
range of a whopping $20 billion (Rs. 15,000 
crores) a year, but con.sidering that under 20 
per cent of India’s population earns a salary, 
the beauty business here is on to a good thing 
and knows it. The market is promising. Vigor¬ 
ous advertising will swell it. It had better. Cos¬ 
metic houses are among the largest and most 
important accounts even well-kriown advertLs- 
ing agencies have and it is advertising 
that may ultimately decide preference. Advertis¬ 
ing aims at the “first buy.” From then on, 
the consumer’s whim, the shape of the con¬ 
tainer, the packaging, the perfume — and of 
course the quality of the product.— will take 
over. Does one brand differ substantially from 
another ’ No, — though of course a cream may 
be heavier or lighter (whipped is the latest, 
courtesy Gala of London), a perfume may 
remind you of roses or an overheated room. But 
then the act of dress-up is not confined to the 
lady alone. The industry spends lacs of rupees 
to beautify itself in order that it hiay convince 
its customers to beautify themselves. To this 
end, J. K. Helene Curtis spent Rs. 1.78 lakhs 
on advertising in 1972, Interfran spent Rs. 5.52 
lakhs. Smith and Nephew spent Rs. 4.68 lakhs, 
and (iiba spent a staggering Rs. 43.10 lakhs. 

Why does the “sickness” of dissatisfaction 
with one’s face or figure affect women more than 
men ? "I feel vulnerable without my eye make¬ 
up on,” confessed one woman. “Women have 
been psyched into prettying themselves up,” 
said L. Subbulakshmi, who admits to being on 




the bandwagon herself. “When a man comes 
home sweating from the factory, it’s a male 
smell. But there’s no such thing as a woman 
who’s sweated it out in the office. She must 
look presentable all the time.’’ 

“Women have always used cosmetics of 
some sort or other from primitive times,” said 
Mr. Bhagat. “Today’s pollution and grime makes 
it vital for them to use effective cleansing 
agents, specially to remove the clinging cos¬ 
metics they wear.” 

Why d(m’t men use cleansing agents? 
"Well,” one man grinned, “perhaps I should. I 
don’t have the smooth complexion of a woman, 
and if I used what she does, my skin might be 
in better shape.” But that day is a long way 
off., though many men are oeing willingly 
weaned to more scrupulous personal care with 
professional hair styling salons, manicures and 
pedicures. In fact, since men lose hair earlier 
and more rapidly than women, hair care for men 
might become big business of its own. 

Whether or not cosmetics make for beauty 
is the million dollar question everybody answers 
in understandably self-serving ways. Mr. Patan- 
wala was the only one to temper opportunism 
with some humour. “What is your conception 
of a beautiful woman ?” I asked him. "A beauti¬ 
ful woman is a woman who uses Afghan Snow,” 
was his swift riposte. “A beautiful woman is 
the woman who uses the art of cosmetics to 
make herself beautiful,” is the general consensus 
of cosmetics producers. How lucky for them 
that the lady agrees. 

BY JESSICA JACOB 
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OSWALD JACOBY, who partnered Sidttey' 
Lera aeaintt Culbertson in The Bridge 
Battle of the Century’ 42 years ago. still 
competes doughtily in the big tourna¬ 
ments He tells an amusing story about 
this hand in a pairs 
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SOUTH WEST 

t4 No 

34 No 

44 No 


NORTH EAST 

1C No 

3C No 

44 No 

No No 


West led the King of hearts and switched 
to the Queen ot clubs Jacoby won with the 
Ace. led a trump and finessed the Jack 
Instead of talung this and cashing a club 
holding South to his contract. West allowed 
the Jack to hold 

Jacoby knows all the traps but did not 
consider his present opponent to be cap¬ 
able ot a deceptive hold-up He therefore 
crossed to dummy and ted the remaining 
spade, finessing the 10 This time West 
won with the Queen and the defenders 
took three heart tncks and a club for three 
down 

Despite this very poor score Jacoby 
warmly congratulated West on his acumen 
in ducking the first spade West, however, 
sheepishly confessed that he had pulled 
the wrong card, expecting Jacoby to play 
the Ace or King on this tnck 

Please.' said Jacoby, won't you be a 
little more careful in future 7 


After his five books on play, the latest 
offenng from Scottish author Hugh Kelsey 
18 Slam Biddliw (200 pages. Faber and 
Faber. E2 50) This is an area where the 
tournament player must keep his equip¬ 
ment under constant review Mr Kelsey s 
book covers the ground thoroughly trom 
the general principles to many of the latest 
Ideas, including some of the Sharpies s 
methods and Jack Marx s Byzantine 4NT 
It also includes a chapter on the special 
style ot cue-bidding used in the Blue Club 


STAMP 
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WILLIAM MACKENZIE KING, whose birth 
centenary falls later this year, is one ot six 
Canadian Pnme Ministers portrayed on low 
value stamps which are replacing the 
Queen's portrait series issued in t967. This 
IS not the tirst occasion the royal portrait 
has been replaced Several previous 
Canadian aeries have honoured Prime 
Ministers: Mackenzie King was included in 
the first, issued in 1951 It was said ot him 
that whan ha entered politics in 1900 
Canada was still a colony but when he died 
SO years later it was a nation, thanks largely 
to his efforts in unifying the Bntish and 
Franch communitias and in assarting Cana¬ 
dian Independence of Westminster 


BEAUTY NEWS 


Exercises can be performed at a time when you 
least expect to — in the bathroom, during your 
bath. Stretch each part of your body (if you are 
dawdling in a tub) slowly, one at a time — arms, 
neck, legs — till you can feel the muscles in that 
area tense. Now relax. Do it again. Will make 
you feel relaxed in no time at all. Another bath¬ 
time idea. Winter is fast approaching. Your 
elbows, lips and cuticles are going to become 
extra dry. Before having your bath, apply a 
little baby oil to these areas. Now have your 
bath. The warm water will open your pores and 
the oil can sink in and moisturize the areas pro¬ 
perly. 

The latest fad in the West that is supposed 
to rejuvenate your beauty and health-wise, are 
mind exercises. These are to be done in a calm 
quiet atmosphere without disturbance. So the 
ideal time to do them is at night, after lights 



out. Just before you drift off to sleep, gently 
breathe in and out. Now imagine yourself in a 
beautiful favourite place that you’ve longed to 
visit. Slowly let your imagination take over. 
Imagine a particularly pleasant thing happen¬ 
ing to you. Now relax and drift off to sleep. 

My advise is. Please have a wash and be 
clean. This is the best way of sleeping well. 
Underneath clean sheets too. Have a hot drink 
like milk. Bourn-vita or Horlicks (no tea or 
coffee) before bed time, but don’t forget to 
brush your teeth after that. Do yoga (the 
simpler, more relaxing exercises) or transcen¬ 
dental meditation or plain meditation (if you 
are religious) for 20 minutes before going to 
sleep. It will relax you both mentally and 
physically. Or do deep and regular breathing 
exercises in bed. That will also help. 

By the way, do you know that the cosmetics 
indusliy is one of the richest in the world ? 
That people have been so psychoed by high 
pressure advertising that lipsticks andf other 
cosmetics are literally tried on once and then 
thrown away ? And to think that here we hoard 
our lipsticks costing Rs. 12 and colognes costing 
Rs. 16 after the price rise ! In a future issue, 1 
shall tell you what soaps, shampoos, lipsticks, 
nail polishes and face powders are really made 
of and how we are duped into paying through 
our no.se for basically fancy packaging. 

Anyway, the beauty news that has hit the 
headlines is a shop i:ailed Face Factory in New 
York. On an eight-foot table. 229 shades of lip¬ 
stick — from the palest to the darkest shades 
— are displayed. There are also 108 shades of 
eye make-up and 23 shades of foundation dis¬ 
played. You can try them all free till you hit 
on the right ones that suit you (handy mirrors 
also supplied). And they are cheaper than the 
regular brands. 

The other beauty news is of course curds, 
known as yoghourt abroad, a favourite food with 
health faddists and dieters. You can get any¬ 
thing from natural to peppermint, fruit and 
chocolate yoghourt in small cups that are eaten 
for lunch by eager dieters. You can have your 
own version of it with our Kashmiri raita. Re¬ 
move liquid from curds. Beat well. Now add 
half a p^led and sliced banana, one diced pear 
or apple or two slices of pineapple and one 
diced cucumber. Add salt and chilli powder to 
taste, one heaped teaspoon of dhania jeera 
powder and you have your Indianised fruit yog¬ 
hourt all ready. 

Of course, curds have always been used in 
North India to clean hair while having a head 
bath. Abroad, it is now being used as a face 
cleanser along with fruit. The argument is that 
the bacteria in the yoghourt feeds the skin while 
the fruit juice that contains vitamin C acts as a 
toning agent. 

Here’s how you go about it. Mix one cup 
thick curds with one teaspoon each of fresh 
orange and lemon juice. Apply gently with 
fingertips on face and neck. Leave on for a few 
minutes. Wipe dry with same tissue. Splash 
on plenty of cold 'water. Gently pat face dty 
with towel. This ‘cleansing cream’ will keep in 
the fridge for up to a week. 
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‘I don’t know, sir. I have three more days 
leave yet, then I report back to the office.’ 

‘Like to go abroad again ?’ beamed Sir 
James. 

‘Yes, sir. frankly. I can’t take this city and 
the weather and all.’ 

‘Back to the sun, eh ? You like the wild 
places, I hear.’ 

‘Yes, I do. You can be your own man out 
there.’ 

‘You can indeed,’ smiled Manson. ‘You can 


section and six years earlier ManCon had evid¬ 
ently poached him from RTZ for a better salary. 
For the last four years he had been head of the 
company’s scientific department situated on the 
outskirts of Watford in Hertfordshire. The 
passport-size photograph in the file showed a 
man in his late thirties glowering at the camera 
over a bushy ginger beard. He wore a tweed 
jacket and a purple shirt. The tie was of knitted 
wool and askew. 

At 11.35 the private phone rang and Sir 
James Manson heard the regular pips of a public 
coin box at the other end of the line. A coin 
clunked into the slot and Endean’s voice came 
on the line. He spoke concisely for two minutes 
from Watford station. When he had finished, 
Manson grunted his approval. 

‘That's useful to know,’ he said. ‘Now get 
back to London. There's another job I want you 
to do. I want a complete run-down on the 
republic of Zangaro. I want the lot. Yes, Zan- 
garo.’ He spelt it out. 

‘Start back in the days when it was dis¬ 
covered, and work forwards. I want the history, 
geography, lie of the land, economy, crops, 
mineralogy if any, politics and state of develop¬ 
ment. Concentrate on the ten years prior to 
independence, and especially the period since. 
I want to know everything there is to know 
about the president, his cabinet, parliament if 
any, administration, executive, judiciary and 
political parties. There are three things that are 
more important than all else. One is the ques¬ 
tion of Russian or Chinese involvement and 
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indeed. I almost envy you. No, dammit, I do 
envy you. Anyway, we’ll see what we can do.’ 

Two minutes later Jack Mulrooney was 
gone Manson ordered Miss Cooke to send his 
file back to Personnel, rang Accounts and 
instructed them to send Mulrooney a £1000 
merit bonus and make sure he got it before the 
following Monday, and rang the head of Ground 
Survey. 

‘What surveys have you got pending in the 
next few days or just started ’’ he asked with¬ 
out preamble. 

There were three, one of them in a remote 
.stretch of the extreme north of Kenya, close to 
the Somaliland border, where the midday sun 
fries the brain like an egg in a pan, the nights 
freeze the bone marrow like Blackpool rock, 
and the shifta bandits prowl. It would be a long 
job, close to a year. He had nearly had two 
resignations trying to get a man to go there for 
so long, 

'Send Mulrooney,’ said Sir James and hung 
up. 

He glanced at the clock. It was eleven. He 
picked up the personnel report on Dr. Gordon 
Chalmers, which Endean had left on his desk 
the previous evening. 

Chalmers was a graduate with honours from 
the London School of Mining, which is probably 
the best of its kind in the world, even if Wit- 
watersrand likes to dispute that claim. He had 
taken his degree in geology and later chemistry 
and gone on to a doctorate in his mid-twenties. 
After five years of fellowship work aLthe college 
he had joined Rio Tinto Zinc in their scientific 


influence, or local Communist influence on the 
president. The second is that no one remotely 
connected with the place is to know any ques¬ 
tions are being asked, so don’t go there yourself, 
and thirdly under no circumstances are you to 
announce you come from ManCon. So use a 
different name. Got it ? Good, well, report back 
as soon as you can and not later than twenty 
days. Draw cash from Accounts on my signa¬ 
ture alone, and be discreet. For the record, con¬ 
sider yourself on leave; I’ll let you make it up 
later.’ 

Manson hung up and called down to Thorpe 
to give further instructions. Within three 
minutes Thorpe came up to the tenth floor and 
laid the piece of paper his chief wanted on the 
desk. It was the carbon copy of a letter. 



Ten floors down Dr. Gordon Chalmers stepped 
out of his taxi at the comer of Moorgate and 
paid it off. He felt uncomfortable in a dark suit 
and topcoat, but Peggy had told him it was 
necessary for an interview and lunch with thfe 
Chairman of the Board. 

As he walked the last few yards towards the 
steps and doorway of ManCon House his eye 
caught a poster fronting the kiosk of a seller 
of the Evening News and Evening Standard. 
What was written on the poster caused him to 
curl his lip in a bitter sneer but he bought both 


papers. The news was not the headline, but was 
on an inside page. The poster said simply; 
‘Thalidomide Parents Urge Settlement.’ 

Gordon Chalmers’s thoughts went back to 
the house outside Watford that he had left earlier 
that same morning, to Peggy his wife, just turn¬ 
ed thirty and looking forty, and to Margaret, 
legless, one-armed Margaret, coming up to nine 
ears, in need of a special pair of legs, a s^xicially 
uilt house which they now lived in at long 
last, the mortgage on which was costing him a 
fortune. 

‘At a later date’, he snapped to no one in 
particular and stuffed the newspapers into a 
wall-basket. He seldom read the evening papers 
anyway. He preferred the Guardian, Private 
Eye and the left-wing Tribune. After nearly ten 
years of watching a group of almost unmoneyed 
parents try to face down the giant Distillers for 
their conjpensation, Gordon Chalmers harbour¬ 
ed bitter thoughts about big-time capitalists. 
Ten minutes later he was facing one of the 



biggest. 

Sir James Manson could not put Chalmers 
off his ^ard as he had Bryant and Mulrooney. 
The scientist clutched his glass of beer firmly 
and stared right back. Manson grasped the 
situation quickly and when Miss Cooke had 
handed him his whisky and retired, he came to 
the point. 

‘I suppose you can gues.3 what I asked you 
to come and see me about, Dr. Chalmers.’ 

‘I can guess. Sir James. The report on 
Crystal Mountain.’ 

‘That’s it. Incidentally, you were quite 
right to send it to me personally in a sealed 
envelope. Quite right.’ 

‘Let me ask you two things, and I need 
specific answers,’ said Sir James. ‘Are you 
aosolutely certain of these results ? There could 
be no other possible explanation of the tests on 
the samples r 

‘And the second thing is, how many other 
people in your laboratory know of the results 
of the analysis of the Crystal Mountain samples ?’ 


‘No one ’ said Chalmers with finality. 

‘It’s incredible,’ he said. ‘I know you scient¬ 
ists like to remain detached, impartial, but I 
think even you must have become excited. This 
could form a whole new world source of plati¬ 
num. You know how often that happen.s with 
a rare metal ? Once in a decade, maybe once 
in a lifetime. ’ 

In fact Chalmers had been excited by his 
discovery, and had worked late into the night 
for three week.s to cover every single bag and 
rock from the Cry'stal Mountain, but he would 
not admit it. Instead he shrugged and said ■ 

‘Well, it’ll certainly be very profitable for 
ManCon.’ 

‘Not necessarily,’ said James Manson 
quietly. This was the first time he shook 
Chalmers. 

‘Not ?’ queried the analyst. ‘But surely it’s 
a fortune ?’ 

‘A fortune in the ground, yes,’ replied Sir 
■lames, rising and walking to the windowc But 
it depends very much who gets it, if anyone at 
all. You see, there is a danger it could tie kept 
unmined for years, or mined and .sunkpiled. 

Let me put you in the picture, my dear ! )<.>ctor 

He put Dr. Chalmers m the picture for 
thirty minutes, talking finance and politic-s, 
neither of which was the analyst's forte 

‘So there you are,’ he finshed. ‘The chances 
are it will be handed on a plate to the Russian 
government if we announce it immediately.' 

Dr. Chalmers, who had nothing ' parti¬ 
cularly against the Russian government,- 
shrugged slightly. 

‘I can’t change the facts. Sir James' 

Manson’s eyebrows shot up in horror 

‘Good CTacious, Dtxdor, of cour.se you can't.’ 

He glanced at his watch in surpise ‘Close to 
one,’ he exclaimed, ‘you must be hungry I 
know 1 am. Let’s go and have a spot of lunch.' 

He had thought of taking the Rolls, hut 
after Endean’s phone call from Watford that 
morning and the infonnation from the local 
newsagent about the regular subscription to 
Tribune, he opted for an orilinary ta.xi. 

A spot of lunch proved to be pate, truffled 
omelette, jugged hare in red wine sauce and 
trifle. As Manson had suspected Chalmers dis¬ 
approved of such indulgence but at the same 
rime had a healthv appetite And even he could 
not reverse the simple laws of nature, w'hich 
are that a good meal produces a sense of reple¬ 
tion. contentment, euphoria and a lowering of 
moral resistance. Manson had also counted on 
a beer drinker being unused to the fuller red 
wines, and two bottles of Cote du Rhone had 
encouraged Chalmers to talk about the subjects 
that interested him. his work, his family and 
his view's on the world. 

It w'as when he touched on his family and 
their new house that Sir James Manson,” look¬ 
ing suitably sorrow'ful, mentioned that he 
recalled having seen Chalmers in a television 
interv'iew in the street a year back. 

‘Do forgive me,’ he said, ‘I hadn’t realised 
before....! mean, ^about your little girl, 
what a tragedy.’ 

Chalmers nodded and gazed at the table- 15 
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cloth. Slowly at first, and then with more con¬ 
fidence, he began to tell his superior about 
Margaret. 

‘You wouldn’t understand,’ he said at one 
point. 

‘I can try,' replied Sir James quietly. ‘I 
have a daughter myself, you know. Of course, 
she’s older.' 

Ten minutes later there was a pause in the 
talking. Sir James Manson drew a folded piece 
of paper from his inside pocket. 

‘1 don’t really know how to put this,’ he 
said with some embarrassment, ‘but . well, I 
am as aware as any many how much time and 
trouble you put in for the company. I am aware 
you work long hours, and the strain of this 

personal matter must have its effect on you, 
and no doubt on Mrs. Chalmers. So I issued 
this instruction to my personal bank this 
morning.’ 

He pa.ssetl the carbon copy of the letter 
across to ChalmcTs who read it. It was brief 
and to the {loint It instructed the manager of 
Coutts Bank to remit by registered mail each 
month on the first day fifteen banknotes, each 
of value £10, to Dr Gordon Chalmers at his 
home addre.ss. The remittances were to run for 
ten years unless further instructions were 
received. 

Chalmers l(K)ked up. His employer’s fare 
was all concern, tinged with embarrassment. 

‘Thank you,’ said Chalmers softly 

Sir James’s hand rested on his forearm 
and shook it. 

'Now come on, that’s enough of thi.s matter 
Hav'e a brandy.’ 

'Is there anything I can do?’ asked the 
scientist. 

Sir Janies Manson breathed a long sigh. 

‘Yes,’ he said in measured tones, ‘Junk the 
Mulrooney samples in the same way as you 
would junk any other rocks and bags of sand. 
Destroy your analysis notes completely. Take 
your copy of the report and make an exact 
copy, with one difference — let it show the tests 
prove conclu.sively there exist marginal quanti¬ 
ties of low-grade tin which could not be 
economically mined. Burn your own copy of 
the original report. And then never mention 
a word of it’ 

‘I’m not sure I can do that, sir,’ he said. 
‘I’ll have to think it over.’ 

Manson nixlded. 

‘Of course you will. I know it’s asking a 
lot Look, why don’t you talk it over with your 
wife. I’m sure she’ll understand.’ 

When his employer had climlied into the 
rear, the chauffeur slid open the communicat¬ 
ing panel. 

‘Gloucestershire, Sir James ?’ 

‘Gloucestershire, Craddock.’ 

It was starting to drizzle again as the sleek 
limousine swished down Piccadilly and up Park 
Lane heading for the A40 and the We.st 
Country, carrying Sir James Manson towards 
his ten-bedroomed mansion, bought three years 
earlier for him by a grateful company for 


£250,000. It also contained his wife and 
nineteen-year-old daughter, but these he had 
won himself. 

An hour later Gordon Chalmers lay beside 
his wife, tired and angry from the row they 
had had for the past two hours. Peggy Chalmers 
lay on her back lixiking up at the ceiling 

‘All right,’ he said at length. 

‘You’ll do Itshe asked. 

‘Yes, I'll bkxxly do it.’ 

‘You sw'ear it, darling? You give me your 
word ?’ 

There was aoother long pause 

‘You have my word,’ said the low -coice 
Irom the face alxive her. She pillowed her head 
in the hair of his chest. 

‘Thank you, darling. Don’t w'orry about it. 
Plea.se don’t worry You’ll forget it in a month. 
You’ll see.' 

Ten minutes later she W’as asleep, exhaust¬ 
ed by the nightly struggle to get Margaret 
tiathed and into bed, ancl by the unacc u.stomed 
row with her husband. Gordon Chalmens con¬ 
tinued to stare inlit the darkness 

‘They always win,’ he said .sot' " and 
bitierly after a while ‘The bastani-, they 
alway.s bkxxly win ‘ 

'The following day, Saturday, he diove the 
live milei. to the laboratory and \M'ote out a com¬ 
pletely new report toi the republic of Zangaiu 
Then he burned his note.s and the onginai report, 
and trundled the core samples ovet to the sciap- 
heaj) where a Icx'al builder would remove it for- 
comrete and garden jiaths He po.'^ted the fre.sh 
re})ort, registered pc'st, to Sir .James .Man.son at 
he<id office', went home and tried to forget it 



On Monday the report w'as received in 
London and the m.stiaictions to the banker in 
Chalmers’s fax our xvere posted The report was 
sent doxx'ii to Oxer.seas Contracts lor Willoughlty 
and Bryant to read, and Bryant xxa.s told to leave 
the next day and i<iki> i{ to the Minister of 
Natural Resources in Clarence. A letter from 
the company xxoiild bc' attached, expre.ssing the 
appropriate regret 


On Tuesday oxening, Richard Biyant found 
him.self in Number One Building at London’s 
Heathrovc airport waiting for a BEA flight to 
Paris where he eouUi get the appropriate visa 
and make a connecting flight by Air Afrique, 
Five hundred yards away in 'Three Building 
Jack Mulnxjtiey hunqied his grip through 
passport control to catch the BOAC oxmrnight 
Jumbo to Nairobi He was not unhappy He 
had had enough of London. Ahead lay Kenya, 
sun, bush and the chance of a hon. 


By the end of the week only two men had 
in tneir heads the knowledge of w'hat really lav- 
inside the Crystal Mountain. One had gix'en his 
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word to his wife to remain silent for ever, and 
the other was plotting hLs next move 



SIMON FJNDEAN entered Sir James Manson’s 
office with a bulky file containing his hundred- 
pag(' report on the republic of Zangaro, a dossier 
of lai-ge jihotographs and several maps. He 
told his chief what he had brought Manson 
nodded in apfiroval 

‘All right,’ said Manson. ‘I’ll read the 
re{H)rt later. Gi\'c me the main facts.’ 

For answi'r Endean took one of the maps 
from the file and spread it across the desk. It 
showed that section of the African coastline with 
Zangaro marked. 

‘As you see, Sir James, it’s stuck like an en¬ 
clave on the coast here, bordered on the north 
and east by thLs republic and on the short 
southern Ixirder by this one. The fourth side is 
the sea, here. 

‘It’s shaped like a match-box, the short edge 
along the sea coast, the longer sides stretching 
inland. The borders were completely arbitrarily 
drawn in th(‘ old colonial days during the 
scramble for Africa, and merely repre.sent lines 
on a map On the ground there are no effective 
Ixirders, and due to the almost complete non- 
existence of roads there is only one border 
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crossing point — here, on the road leading 
north to the neighbour country. All land traffic 
enters and leaves by this road.’ 

Sir James Manson studied the enclave on 
the map and gmnted 

‘What about the eastern and southern 
1 (orders V 

‘No road, sir. No way in or out at all, unless 
you cut straight through the jungle, and in most 
places it is impenetrable bush. 

Now, in size it has 7000 square miles, being 
•seventv miles along the coa.st and 100 miles deep 
into the hinterland. The capital, Clarence, 
named after the sea captain who first put in 
there for fresh water two hundred years ago, 
IS here — in the cenlrt' of the coast, thirty-five 
miles from the northern and southern borders. 

‘Behind the capital lies a narrow coastal 
plain which is the only cultivatcxl area in the 
country, apart from the bush natives’ tiny 
clearings in the jungle. Behind the plain lies 
the river Zangaro, then the foothills of the 
Crystal Mountains, the mountains them.seIves 
and, beyond that, miles and miles of jungle up 
to the eastern border ’ 

‘How about other communications ?' a.sk- 
ed Manson 

‘There are virtually no roads at all,’ said 
Endean. ‘The river Zangaro flows from the 
northern border faiilv close to the coast across 
most of the republic until it reaches the .sea ju.st 
short of the southern border On the estuaiy 
there are a few jetties and a .shanty or two 
which constitute a small port ior the exporting 
of timber. But there ;ire no wharves, and the 
timber busine.s.ses have virtually cea.sed since 
indepenfience. The fact that the Zangaro river 
flows almo.st parallel to the coast, slanting m 
towards it, for sixty miles, in effect cuts the 
republic in two; there is this strip of coastul 
plain seawards .side of the river, ending in man¬ 
grove swamps which make the whole coast 
unapjiroachable by shi|iping or small boats, 
and the hinteiland beyond the river, East of 
the river are the mountains and beyond them 
the hinterland. The river could be used for 
baige traffic, but no one is interested. The 
republic to the north has a modern eajiital on 
the coast w'ith a deep-water harbour, and the 
Zangaro river itself ends in a silted-up 
estaury.’ 

‘\Vffiat about the timber-exporting opera¬ 
tions''' How were they carried out .” 

Endean took a larger-scale map of the 
republic out of the file and laid it on the table. 
With a pencil he ffiiiped the Zangaro estaury 
in the .south of Zangaro. 

‘The timber used to be cut upcountry, 
either along the banks or in the western foot¬ 
hills of the mountains. There’s still quite gootl 
timber there, but since independence no one is 
interested. The logs were floated downriver to 
the estaury and parked there. When the ships 
came they would anchor offshore and the log 
rafts were towed out to them by powered boats. 
Then they hoisted the logs aboard by using 
their owm derricks. It always was a tiny opera¬ 
tion.’ to be continued 
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The Khans of Juhu — Feroz, 
Sanjay, Saniecr, have a {'or- 
geous sister in Kashmir. She 
is .sure a stumier, tall, curvy, 
and looks something like a 
black-haired .liilie Christie. 
VVluil's more she us married 
to a ndi, good-looking man, 
who resembles t)mar Sharif 
— so .say the .scxul butterflies 
who flit around the Oberoi 
Palace, playing cards and 
living it up, Dilshad, the 
stunner, seem.s to have lived 
a beautiful life and doesn’t 
look an inch like a mother of 
two lovely kids, that she is. 
So was it a small wonder that 
some of our heroes, Arnit, 
Shashi, to be exact, were 
buzzing around her ? Amit, 
of course, when Jaya was 
not around ! 

So Jeetendra has taken the 
plunge, much to the relief ot 
his sisters, to the chagrin of 
his parents and to the dis- 
apiiointment of go.ssipists 


Well, why couldn’t he do it 
early last year, when he had 
said he would, if it was only 
to be his ten-year old girl¬ 
friend after all ? Just two 
weeks before Jeetu’s scram¬ 
ble-wedding, a hoity Mumtaz 
tossed her hair up and threw 
out a prediction with the air 
of sole authprity — “If Jeetu 
ever marries, it will only be- 
to Shobha — 1 know him 
so damn well!” — Mudju 
should ! After nearly laknc; 
poor Jeetu to the snowi ol 
Switzerland, where she was 
to have given him a diamond 
.solitaire ring in a romantic 
engagement I Muniii has 
gone back to her London- 
home with hubby .Mayur, 
who seemed to enjoy this 
])iecc of intimacy from 
wifey, with ma.sochistic 
delight! 

One week before the wc'd- 
ding, Jeetu rang up Zaliida, 
to wish her Id-muharak and 
also threw in a desperate 
proposal for itiarnage. He 
told her, (according to her) 
tliat the two of them 
.seemed the ftnly eligible pair 
arouml town, so why not 
really ]Hitr-up He ' even 
threw in ;i bribe — that he 
was worth Rs, 2 crores! 
Zaluda, who has been lalmoht 
hi-^ boyhood friend, snorted, 
“Chal iie ' (li t lo^t and dangle 
your Us. 2 crores to some 
dumb female — not me 
One week later, Zaliida was 
ringing up common friemls 
of Jeetu and herself, to con¬ 
firm the news she iimcJ m a 
leading daily, about his mar¬ 
riage ! 

Seems like the fun out of 
funster Mehmood’s life is 
ebbing. Hi.s young son who 
is afflicted with polio, has 
left him the sadder. He has 
now made a film called 
‘‘Kunwara Baap” which has 
the hint of his irrepressible 
humour throughout, but the 
undercurrent of pathos 
shows up when a child in the 
film is shown to be a polio 
victim! Mehmood has 
announced that the proceeds 
of the film's entire business, 
shall be given to the cause 
of Polio hospitals and fight¬ 


ing-the-disease centres all 
over India. The film has a 
lot of big stars in gue.sl per¬ 
formance — they all volun¬ 
teered to work free in this 
worthy venture, as their 
share of sympathy ! Our 
stars are certainly a noble 
lot! 

Believe Heiha Malini is not 
getting far in her drive to 
corner Dharmcndra. His 
friend.s snort, “Hnif' He did 
not leave his wile and kids 
for Mocna Kuniau in her 
heyday, and we’ll lie damned 
if ho does it for (he Dream 
Hirl They're righl, Mcena 
Kumari was like a Taj 
Mahal to Hema’.s ordinary 
building — and Meenaji 
had no impediments lo stop 
Dharam from marrying her— 
like parents, si'crctanes, etc. 
Ncverthclo.ss, Ilemj, hero- 
crazy that she i-, will not 
give up. mother or no' 

Jaya Rachhan • “I don’t 
think anyone rememliers 
Kaakiiee in “Reshma aur 
Shera Haakhco ; “Depends 
who you mean by “anyone”!’’ 
Jax a ■ '■,\nyone meaning 
fairs, your fans, for instance'’’ 
Raakhee . "1 don’t know ! 
Fan.s become your fans 
because tliey literally follow 
C'rcry film you act in and 
role you take, So how can 
you say fans will forget me 
in one film i-emcmber me in 
another '”’ Maybe Jaya never 
bothen'd about her fans or 
their likings ' Raakhee : “I 
only know one thing, I just 
acted for my films^ as my 
roles came on.. .1 didn’t 
have to go to any school or 
institute to learn the basics 
of acting!” So much for the 
in.stitute-brand heroine Java, 
who is getting meaner by 
the day! 


So director Gulzar went to 
the airport at ten in the 
night to pick up his latest 
leading-lady, Suchitra Sen, 
when she came from Cal. to 
report for his shooting of 
"Aandhi.”, And up in Kash¬ 
mir, wife Raakhee kept 
pining for his trunk-call, 
which never came! What ho! 



AZED CROSSWORD 

Ho. 98: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Twilight in section of the henhouse? (8) 

7 Unhappy widow in distress at isolation (4) 

10 Prophylaxis is abuse when argon's injected (11) 

11 Called old-fashioned mistaken, losing head (4) 

12 Like a fur? See one. pet (5) 

14 Spar; haymaker’s shocking implement (6) 

15 Scone’s one. if so is it like a rock-cake? (5) 

17 Blasted trains' Add ' !’ to language? (6) 

18 Batsman.-inferior, unable to bowl^ (8) 

20 Explode them and you may find an R.A. less (8) 

23 Old roof's not even half there—eat out (6) 

26 Tendrils in the hair richly twisting (5) 

27 Mend, perhaps, a broken leg - pity about that (6) 

28 Old stories almost depress, when read back (5) 

29 Father of his people crossed daughter (4) 

30 Es OK for me? I'm in tune- Es I hrt squarely (11) 

31A small drink—more than one’s heaps (4) 

32 Prizes stupid women"? (8) 

DOWN 

1 Crone in erratic meandering makes one boggle (12) 

2 Nothing, twice-diet for this sort of figure'? (5) 

3 Songs a crone slurred holding battered icon (10) 

4 Review, cut short, over - down this in Edinburgh? (5) 

5 Husky fellow holding crew together? (6) 

6 Xmas illness, we hear? Mouthwash might cure it (6) 

7 Toss sent flying what cowboys wore (8) 

8 One of ten clipped to climber climbing (7) 

9 Like rib-meat so. so use in stew underplant (12) 

13 Like old fighter tram sloppily as bout comes round (10) 

16 She cooks up and puts her charge to bed (8) 

19 Snakes concealed in variety of Poa I found P) 

21 What, with right hand. Sappho wrote, but not where (6) 

22 Khans lift war above lives (6) 

24 Intermediate comes next. Take part (5) 

25 Strike a light, put me under chimney (5) 
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ACROSS 

9, KidOry. fazz musician. 

11, Provos (provisionals) try. 
30. Laurel and Hardy, film 
comedians: 23, i.a soragum, 
2S, -money, madman. 
32.bera(t). 

DOWN 

3, cycl(on)a, & lit. 
S,e-r-miiw. 19. cob-R A.; 

16, s.v. per, 17, title of 
J. Austen novel, 2S, Humber 
Super Snipe, car name: 
ai.<t)hing 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 
PosraonNo.9 




aiac* la plqr-eaw a h o mtd Oka oanie go7 


This was the ffnish from an old corraspon- 
denoe game playad in the years 1897-96 
be t wee n K. Zandially and Q. Maroczy;- 


tr4h1: p4ppp: 8; 1B6: 3rP2K; 8: 
PPP3q1;R1BQtR2. 

Black Sion by 1. . .. R x B: 2. Qx R. R—R4 
ch. 3. K X R. Q-R6 ch. 4. K-KtS. P-R3 ch: 
5. K-B4. P-Kt4 ch: 8u K-KS. 0-K3 mate. 

Tile Beet Games of Berts S p a s sky , by 

Andrew Soltis (Pitman. 288 pages. C^SO). 
The subject happens to be one of the most 
attractive players, both in parsonaiity and 
in chass style, in the history of the game. 
But It IS nevertheless possible and even 
likely that this book is published because, 
to put it bluntly, its protagonist lost the 
world championship match to Bobby 
Fischer in Reykiavtk in 1972. Whatever the 
motive, the book is welcome since it con¬ 
tains, as one might expect, a fine collection 
of beautiful games Inevitably a compari¬ 
son will have to be made be t we en th« 
book and the one pubkshad by Bernard 
Caffarty in 1972 at die same price. On 
most counts Caftarty acoras pretty dfr- 
ciaively. For one thing, he gives 100 games 
SB compared with the 70 in this work. His 
sfinotatiorw aie more complete and ha 
givea quita a number of extrae that ha has 
culled from Soviet aouroes. The fact that 
Calfarty'a book has 33 fetsar pagaa la 
expiakiad by the more spacioua way in 
•rtiich Soltis haa aet out Ms work. Evan ao, 
it aaaiM to me that a book leally worthy of 
the subject has yet to be anittan. 


The wandeifng Queens 

Centre Counter Dafenca. from the Northern 
Championehip at Qrena, 1973. 

While: M. Moe. Stack; 1. Skovgard. 

1. P-K4, P-04, 2. PxP. KI-KB3. 
3. P-Q4, KtxP: 4. P-OB4. Kt-Kt3: 
5. Kt-KB3. B-KtS: 8. B-K2, Kt-B3; 

7. P-Q5, Bx Kt; 8. B x B. Kt-K4; 8. B-K2. 
P-Kt3; to. P-B4. KKK4)-Q2: 11. P-QB5. 
KtxBP; 1X.Q-Q4.OxP:1X0xaOxKtP. 
14. R-B1. 0-0-0, 18. Q-K5. Kt-K3; 
18. B-K3. B-Kt2; 17. Q-QKt5. Kt-04: 
1A B-B2. Kt(Q4)x P. White resigns 

SensWve Blacfc squares 

English Opening, from the N or t hern 
Championship at Grena 1973. 

White; H. H. Vogrwsn. Black: J. Koibaek. 

1. P-Q4. KI-K83; X P-KKt3. P-KKt3; 
3. B-Kt2. B-Kt2. 4. Kt-KB3, 0-0 

8. 0-0, P-B4 X P-B4. PxP 7. KtxP. 
Kt-B3. X P-K4. KtxKt XOxKI. P-Q3 
10. Kt-B3. 8-K3. 11. Q-Q3. R-81 
IX P-Kt3. Kt-Q2. IX P-B4. P-OKI4: 
14. B-Kt2, Q-Kt3ch: IX K-R1. PxP; 
IX Q-Q2. PxP; 17. PxP. QxP, 
IX KR-81. Kt-Kt3: White isaigns. 




If Sanjeev proposes. 


I’ve yet to see a girl giggle as incessantly as this 
new girl, Rita Anchan! With her current 
favourite, Sanjeev Kumar (now very conven¬ 
iently, Rita does resemble Hema !) as ner target, 
Rita divides her time between her films and her 
leg-pulling sessions, the latter pastime always 
ending in a big headache for Sanjeev! 

Poor Sanjeev ! The moment he’s out of his 
house, Rita pulls out of her own flat and chases 
him all over town at break neck speed ! A startl¬ 
ed and profusely sweating Sanjeev then calms 
down his own driver and advises him to take 
it easy I When Sanjeev finally teaches the studio, 
his driver approaches Rita with an inane 
message like, “Saab told me to tell you that you 
drive very well!" That makes Rita’s day and 
narrating it makes her go into an enormous giggl¬ 
ing fit! 

“But how meanj He hardly spoke to me 
when I went to his place with Divali sweets. 
He wouldn’t even s<ay ‘thank you’ or ask me to 
.sit down ! 1 tried hard to prolong my visit and 
watch him sit next to me uneasily, by eating 
the sweets his mother gave me, as slowly as 
possible !’’ 

Rita has this marvellous habit oi calling a 
.<<pade a spade whether she’s discussing her co- 
•star of her long buried affair with Vikram 
(which started at the Institute). “People warn¬ 
ed me about him. But I was really blind with 
love ! I even lot him stay at my place and use 
my car when he was an absolute newcomer! 
This affair almost ruined iny career. Behind 
my back he u.scd to send notes to producers 
that we were getting married and I'd be quit¬ 
ting. Funny thing is, when a producer told 
me this. Vikrarn denied that he’d sent the 
message and 1 was fool enough to believe him 
then ! 

“We had to bicak up though 1 had a bad 
breakdowm after that. God ' He accused me of 
having an affair with Sanjeev and that’s how 
we broke up. He beat me so badly that night 
that I realised if this was the way he was treat¬ 
ing me liefoie marriage, imagine what it’d be 
like after ! 1 walked out on him and collected a 
few goondas. Hut Vikram had chickenetl out and 
shut himself up with four hefty guys! 

“Even before the lieating incident, I sen.sed 
that something was in the air. I’ll show you 
a note he got from Vani Ganpathy calling him 
her dariing and asking him to use another 
name when he rang her up becau.se her 
parents wouldn’t let her talk to him ! 

“On still another occasion, he disappeared 
with my car and 1 tracked him dowm at Rehana 
Sultan’s place having dinner with her! 1 tell 
you he treated me so badly that I’m quite glad 
we’ve broken up. But after that beating 1 must 
admit that I’ve still got a beating complex’! 
Everytime I meet a man 1 first look at his 
hands!’’ 

And doesn’t all this influence film folks 
into branding you, ‘chalu’? (That’s the word 
here for fast girls). “Yah. I don’t know why. 
Producers sometimes bait me using Sanjeev 
Kumar’s name. Just the other day I got an 
offer opposite Sanjeev and later found that 
Sanjeev hadn’t even been approached for it as 
yet! 


“Sometime back, a producer called me to 
his hotel room, adding that since he had an 
assignment for me opposite Sanjeev, Sanjeev 
would be there. Luckily I had my driver stand¬ 
ing down because when I went up I found 
there was no Sanjeev. Just this creep all by 
himself. After a while, he told me quite 
irudely that I’d get the role only if I went to 
bed with him ! I was shocked ! I can’t do such 
a thing with a creep like him!’’ 

In any ca.se, Rita has managed to sign two 
films opposite Sanjeev. But alas! Both assign¬ 
ments continue to be on paper only till Sanjeev 
deigns to give dates sometime in the near 
future ! Meanwhile Rita has to make do with 
films like ‘Atma’ (with Rakesh Pandey and 
Sajjid Khan), ‘Badnaam’ (with Baldev Kho.sa), 
‘Ladki Jawan Ho G.iyi’ (a comedy with Sunil 
Kumar) and ‘Raja’' (guest appearance with 
Chintu). 

Rita laughed as she remembered her guest 
role in ‘Raja’. “That C'hintu ! He behaved very 
formally with me all through the shooting, be¬ 
cau.se when I met him I simply said, “I've seen 
‘Bobby’ but didn’t bother to compliment him 
at all ! Anyway, throughout ‘Raja’, Chintu 
w'as busy chasing Sulakshana Pandit!’’ 

About the much-married Baldev Kho.sa 
(remember him m ‘Durar’ and ‘Tokar’?), Rita 
said fcttily, “Though he’s got a wife at home, 
everytime he calls me out to dinner or to a 
nioviet it’s a two.some he wants ! So I never 
go !’’ 

’Whth her sharp tongue, Rita doesn’t spare 
anyone she’s met, including Dharam I “He kejit 
giving me sly looks on the .sets and Hrishida 
taught him ! Hrishida ticked him and asked 
him to concentrate on his work and not on 
girls ! Dharam tried to give some lame excuse 
that the lighting was bad, etc., but Hrishida 
quickly told him that the lighting was not his 
but the director’s work !" 

How IS your OAn work (not others’!) 
shajiing now' ? 

“Waiting for a leal break is so silly Some- 
time.s 1 almost feel I’m out of the film line com¬ 
pletely ! So near and yet so far ! "It was that 
damn affair with Vikram that spoilt it all for 
me. even after we bioke up. I’ve Ix’cn brought 
uj) comfortably as an only kid at home and 
can’t take any brutal handling. I lodged a 
piilice complaint for the beating he gave me. 
And he in tum threatened me that he’d ruin 
my career, throw acid on my face, etc., etc.” 

Forget Vikram. Don’t you think Sanjeev 
is scared by all your teasing ? “Scared ? I 
don’t think so. I think he does have a soft 
spot for me!” 

If he were to propose to you ? “I’d first 
faint and then start teasing him for the rest 
of his life!” 

However, childish this infatuation for 
Sanjeev may be, Rita seriously spends her time 
driving around town, painting a little and 
believe it or not, learns Gujrati cooking! 

Rita’s one ambition (and you can bet your 
last penny she’s well-equipped for it!) in life ; 
To be a gossip columnist!! 

N. BHARATHI. 
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ARIES (Mwch 21 — April 20) This week a 
friend will play an important role In your 
personal affairs. Members belonging to the 
fair sex are likely to meet someone who 
will have an effect on future life. In service, you are going 
to experience change. Executives 1 a short trip for you. 
Businessmen • you may have to face financial worries. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) An auspicious 
week lor claiming your share in domestic 
and social circle. In service, you may be 
required to take more responsibilities. 

I Professionals I your associates are not likely to fully share 
your opinion or support your activities. Girls 1 control your 
emotions on Saturdays. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Rest and 
recreations for you. Mental happiness and 
enhancement of social status indicated. 
Professionals I this is the week to clear your 
desk In service, much time and energy may have to be spent 
on routine affairs. Businessmen 1 much competition for you. 
Girls' if you are romantically inclined, you are likely to be 
successful in all your strivings. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Tact Is neces¬ 
sary in all aspects. Keep your pessimism 
under control and you won't fail. In service, 
the best time of the year for you. Ladies! 
lake the events around the 18th, as exciting rather than worry¬ 
ing Gills and bachelors ! your energy and vitality are at their 
peak now You are likely to receive a cordial invitation. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Providential help, 
blessings of superiors, help from associates 
and co-operalion from professionals Indi¬ 
cated. The Sun makes a beautiful aspect 
to your birth sign as a result you may expect earthly happiness 
and protection from hazards. Romance is strongly starred 
this week Girls I don’t suffer in silence —assert yourself. 
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VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This 
week health and private life will be under 
stress Planetary aspects spotlight your 
associations with your relatives Businessmen and professionals! 
you will have to fight to maintain your status. Girls I your faults 
are overstated and virtues are invariably overlooked by your 
friends and associafes. In service, promotion indicated. 

* LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This 

week begins with luck. Positive develop¬ 
ments in your emotional life indicated. Your 
mind and body needs rest now. In certain 
cases, persons born under this sign may like to go on leave. 
In service, you will find II easy to resolve complicated official 
problems. Bachelors and girls I you may be tempted to behave 
irrationally wilh your friends. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
This is a tricky period for you. In service, 
there is no need for panic, around Tuesday 
you will soive your problem. Businessmen 
and prolessionals I additional ricks should not be taken now. 
Ladies' restrictions and confinement lor you. Girls I your 
marriage is going to be settled. Bachelors 1 you will be in a 
rosy mood. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

VCMM concern for your duties and respons- 

ibillties will be rewarded. Businessmen and 
Industrialists I certain losing project will be 
proved economically viable. Executives I events around mid¬ 
week will be an eye opener for you. Ladies I you are going to 
be benefited by your relatives. Girls I control your emotions 
this week. 


CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

This Sunday may coincide with a new cycle 
In your financial affairs. In certain cases, offer 
of a job may come. For ambitious persons, 
this week is suitable. Professionals and businessmen! do not 
sign any paper on Tuesday. Girls I your ambition is going to 
be fulfilled. Bachelors! new opening before you. Ladies I health 
of your children may cause trouble. 

A<}UARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
This week you can go out in the world and 
get pleasing results. In service, this is the 
time to Iron out anything that stands In the way of 
perfect rapport with your immediate superiors. Businessmen I 
the delays you have faced in getting work done are behind 
you. Professionals I travel for you. Bachelors and girls I differ¬ 
ence with your beloved Indicated. 




PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Through¬ 
out this week you may have to analyse your 
emotions. The first pari of the week requires 
you to think deeply about your future. In 
service, handle legal matters carefully. Executives I keep your 
temper under control. Girls I you will be impressed by a highly 
placed person. Bachelors I intimate relationships may become 
strained. 
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ON A LEVEL 
WITH LEOPARDS 


The leopard is a 
ball of life It will not give up; it will not be 
frightened ; it will not be shy. It will be forever 
fast, lean, brave, strong, wily, without scruples, 
without morality — one who wants to live at 
all costs. There is no despair, no weariness, no 
melancholy in the leopard. How easily we give 
up ! Even small disappointments take away our 
zest for life. We are so full of dreams, ideologies, 
categories; the leopard, being a total realist, will 
not spurn an easy bait if that is all the meal • 
it can safely have. But it will not be corrupt¬ 
ed by comfort and ease. We the bourgeoise 
and the farmers of the world can never make 
pets of the leopard; all our contacts will have 
to be on the understanding that it is a hunter 
and a fighter who will forever range on its own. 
JYOTIRMOY DATTA. 
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Beneath the surface of modernity, technocracy 
’and traditionalism something off-beat, odd and 
strange produce the world of queer business. 
^If some one fathoms the depth, the nature of 
; queer business would provide the world of 
; fantasy and ‘make-i)elief.’ Calcutta offers as 
’ well highly interesting setting where the pur¬ 
suits in various queer objects have been con¬ 
tinuing from earlier period. 

Human occupations for survival pose queer 
features. Like, how on earth large number of 
live-toads reach the laboratories and medical 
institutions for biological and surgical experi¬ 
ments ? But where do these toads come from ? 
The college bearers and the experienced staff 
know the sources. They proceed to the fishing 
town of Canning and Sonarpur located in the 
southern section of 24-Parganas. They reach 
the destination during early morning hours to 
receive the bulk delivery of toads from the 
fishermen, whom they know. The fishermen 
cast their nets to catch the haul of these crea¬ 
tures from the marshy lowlands. The ready 
customers buy the requirements by paying at 
the rate of Rs. 6 per dozen. Nearly 500 toads 
are required by different institutions, labora¬ 
tories and private students everyday. 

How and where to get the human skulls, 
bones and the complete skeletons from ? 





Pix Dipul Guha 

These essential parts, perhaps people know, the Domes ajiproach the medical authorities 
('ontnbute to various sHuiit's like Anatomy, m orcier to sell These people seem to lx? com- 
Orthopacdics ami Surgery It is absolutely pietent and quite eai>able ot combinin',' the joints 
certain that none can setaire these jiarts from part by part with wires after drilling to give 
crematoriums. The dead hcidie.s are reduced to the true shape of a i oinplete .skeleton Even 

a.shcs in the Hindu crematoria. Flven grave- the kind of methcKls tollowed h\ them display 

digging amounts to rohherv But the bones a rare kind of oxpc'tise which probably no one 
and skulls lefi over by the vultures on the would conceive Eaih hone .sells between 

Parsi crematorium. Tower of Silence may be Rs 40 - and Rs oO - The .skull costs Rs 150- 

procured through .sources, if however, they and the 'made-up' skeleton structure works 

remain unchallenged or unclaimed. But the out to R.s 700now tltat the price has gone 
members belonging to a jiartieular clan or up because of the growing demand at home 
group who are locally known as Domes may .md abroad In as much as u lew organised 
be the probable sources Thc'se men reside in agencies began buying the skeletons and bones 
hovels close to the crematoria and Morgue on orders for e.xjioit promotion The overseas 
w'here they form 'Donic colnvies' The munici- demand apjioars to lie pertinent for simple 
pal authorities engage them for jobs, normally leasoii that unelamied hoilies are hard to come 
despised and loathed by ordinary people by. Beside these items the Domes breed pigs 
Therefore, the Domes have' been segregated by to suppl.v them to the number of {iiggeries in 
the social tabcxi as untouchables. However, the the city Sometimes tlie.se wretched creatures 
Domes are the promoters ot supplying human .ire slaughtered b\ them according to the ritual 
parts on specific demands. Quite a number of systematic torture in an act of worst form 

of unclaimed bodies he in jMorgue and other of cruelty The horrific death-.scrcam that fill 

custodies to aw'ait cremation like burning the air perhaps curve the iivihsc'd society 

and burials in the Topsia burial ground situated .\fter the slaughter the Domes consume, other- 
in the south-western part of Calcutta. wi.se sell the pork to the sausage makers in the 

The Domes prowl about to pick up the Chinatown, 
bodies for processing The bodies undergo the The barbers do not necessai il.v confine them- 
courses of acid-bath which later being dowsed selves to the haii-dressing sakxms. They find 
in the waters of the filthy tank or m^oat for a good prospect at the temples and pilgrimage.^ 
few days. The process sets the easy decom- They bring the waste hair aftei shaving olT the 
position for easier stripping off the undesirable hair of the devotees for sale to the traders deal- 
parts like skins and flesh. As a next exercise ing in hair. Eacli bunch of flowing hair cost 
they separate the parts. Now having done so, Re. Ij- The traders disinfect the hair and 5 





stretch suitably for resale on wholesale basis. 
Only seven shops in Chitpore area still carry 
on this trade on which nearly (iU skilled work¬ 
ers depend for existence. The shop-owners sell 
the hair at Rs. 21- per bunch to the designers in 
Calcutta, New Deliu and Bombay. The design¬ 
ers devise latest hair-dos for fashionable ladies, 
much needed wig.s to cover baldy scalps and 
various other forms of ‘make-ups’ required in 
the show-business. Now that the jute fibres 
have taken over, therefore, tiade of original 
hair is declining. One of the shop-owners in 
Chitpore who claims himself as pioneer in the 
trade looked restive when he confessed “my 
shop is 100-year old family business. My ances¬ 
tors built houses by this business when time 
was good enough. Now it is almost dead. I am 
really worried and kxiking for something else 
to win my bread”. 

Recently, some persons can be seen fling¬ 
ing interesting printed pamphlets into the pass¬ 
ing vehicles during jieak hours The pamphlets 
announce the advent of renowned astrologers 
in town. The contents are so worked as to sug¬ 
gest that incarnations of Almighty have 
descended from outer planets to cleanse the 
souls of men and guide their destinies towards 
betterment Therefore, "Hurr>’, delay not.” The 
astrologers engage a number of men on commis¬ 
sion to distribute the pamphlets. Away from 
this scene, another scene unfolds. About 200 
ragpickers collect waste-papers, rags and other 
left-overs’ from the roadside only to be deposit¬ 
ed to the pulp-suppliers in consideration of 
meagre amount. These suppliers sell the pulp to 
the paper manufacturers. Likewise number of 
6 men buy old newspapers, magazines and 


worn-out books including glass-bottles, jars 
and other containers from the residential 
areas. They sell the materials to the whole¬ 
salers who in their turn, sell them to 
the paper manufacturers and packet makers. 
Again watching closely, busy office and 
quiet residential areas open-up to yet another 
kind of queer sights A middle-agea short man 
comes to the city from outskirts to enact a queer 
show during mid-day Unlike other showmen 
that we casually watch, this man has the ability 
to thrill the crowd by his performance. He can 
be often seen swallowing live-fish with water 
like medicine pills. After a brief pause he gushes 
out the .stream of w'ater from his mouth. And 
out comes the live-fish. Next item shows the act 
of fire-eating. He puts a flaming paper into his 
gaping mouth himself and lets out a column of 
fumes. Last item really jolts with spine-chill¬ 
ing effect on the enthralled crowed, lie cuts a 
scorpion by his teeth in bits. Then he gurgles 
blood as mouth-wash to sub.slitute the water 
before enjoying breakfast on the dehydrated 
pulses. After the successful show he neither 
shows any strain nor feels sick. His daily income 
ranges from Rs. 151- to Rs. 20j- on every work¬ 
ing day to maintain a family of five. He claims 
himself to be the only one in the city who can 
perform such act. He moves from Dalhousie 
Square area to Chittaranjan Avenue during 
lunch recess. Of course, he takes ‘day-off’ on 
Sundays and other holidays. Yet another man 
moves with his pets. A Pariah dog, goat, mon¬ 
key and white mouse form his squad. All 
creatures make the sort of rythmic movement 
(including the mouse) to the hum of rhymes 
by the maestro, the keeper. The creatures put 
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up a great show of dicipline as dictated by their 
master who treats them with paternal care. 
But the rare love for each other appear to be 
even more interesting. This man is a bachelor 
with an income between Rs. 10|- and Rs. 20|-. 
He operates in the residential areas. He too has 
no knowledge of a second man toeing his line 
of odd business. But a few hawk-like people 
numbering about 20, operate regularly during 
business hours in front of Reserve Bank of 
India Building. They help out people who 
intend to exchange .soiled and defaced currency 
notes. These people exchange the notes on-the- 
spot by paying little lesser than the original 
amount. They deduct 25'Xc as service fee for 
rendering services to the people who could have 
wasted time and patience in long queue to 
receive even amount. A little away from the 
Reserve Bank Building a few busybodies 
emerge from the noisv scene of the Stock 
Exchange. These men squat opposite the Stock 
Exchange Building and work out the details 
of ‘see-saw’ movement of shares of fantastic 
speed. They sell the details daily to different 
organisations. Each man earns between 
Rs. 2151- and Rs. 300|- per month from the sale 
of the detailed hand-outs during season. 
Strangely enough, they never invest money for 
•speculation. Mr Chauhan (popularly known 
as ‘Singh’) is a known figure in the Stock 
Exchange and one of the 40 such people in the 
area. He is on regular .salary-roll of a concern 
but he feels ‘there’s no harm in earning more 
beside the job I simplv work for an hour during 
lunch break Mind you, I ani the fastest worker 
in the area ” 

The crowded pavements of Zakaria Street 


in Chitpore area also present strange sights 
The copper-gilted armlets (Maduli in local 
dialect) and designeii engraved stone-pieces he 
displayed for sale. The armlets if one wears, 
cure rheumatic pains The designed stone- 
pieces engraved in Arabic script reading 
'Kalma' should be preserved as locket hanging 
to a necklace The stones, like they say, bear 
the talismanic significance and counter any poss¬ 
ible heart attack. The locket should, however, be 
sanctified by dipping in the water before use. ’The 
same water should also be drunk to purify the 
heart. The stone-pieces come over tc the deal¬ 
ers from Ajmeic. Each sells at prices between 
Re. I'l- and R.-, 4;- depending on sizes Those 
dealing in these items do brisk business during 
auspicious occasions of the Moslems Beside 
multitudes of other queer items like fossils, 
peculiar stone-bracelets, curio-objecls, un¬ 
orthodox rings, bangles, earrings attract notice 
of the onlookers The fossils if preserved 
usher in favourable time Even some of the 
items are favourite of the contemporary' mod- 
generation. Again Miiskilasan (devout Sloslem, 
held in high esteem, capable of driving away 
Evil) move about from dooi to door with 
incence burning on lamps Hi.s visits fetch 
handsome amount The crowded Chitpore area 
pre.sent .strange spectacle, remeniscent of the 
Arabian Nights. 

About 50 workmen squat in the orthopaedic- 
wings of hospitals to find ready clients They 
receive orders for hoots, artificial leg.s, limbs and 
other deformity equipments right in the corridors 
of the hospitals at lesser rale than the recog¬ 
nised shops in the city It i.s needless to men¬ 
tion about blood-donaiions and activities of the 
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Blood Rank whicli jKnhaps people know. 

A few more incidents that occur cal! for 
queer exchanges A sizeable' number of men 
swarm to the Railway shunting yards for waste 
cinders They turn cinders into cash when sold 
to the middleman who also sell to the factories 
at higher rate E\en men rush to the locations 
where truck-loads of rubbish and useless build¬ 
ing materials of the di'inohshed structures are 
dumped on Public I’tility Projects. Day and 
night search becomes ultimately rewarding. 
The mutilated wire-fences, brick-dusts, metal 
pieces, wooden jiieces, cojiper plates, nuts, bolts 
and knobs when scrupulouslv salvaged bring 
hand.some amounts after sale. The agile middle¬ 
men breathe on the necks of those who succeed 
in the efforts of .salvage They buy the materials 
for light Engineering industries. Recently por¬ 
tions of charrwl materials of the lire raised 
Central Bank Building have been dumped in a 
Tiljala lowdand. The jieople of the depressed 
section of the locality began vigorous search for 
days Having found' out the materials from the 
enormous heap, thev sold directly to the Kalwars 
(traditional dealers in scrape-materials). After 
a week the same group of .scantly-clad men wore 
fashionable clothes and new wrist-watches. They 
have also been seen gallivanting with new Tran- 
.sistors Sets. Thi.s nature of give-and-take affairs 
come,^ but rare — particularly in seasons. 

Calcutta Maidan again presents interesting 
picture Against the silhouette of the morning 
mists and smoke, the gypsy tents sprout like 
mushrooms near the riverside between Outram 
and Princep ghats They sale Tibetan antics, 
queer dopes made of herbs, hybrid dogs, rare 
birds and unknown reptiles. They believe in 


man-to-man deals. Therefore, prices fluctuate 
The affluent section of the citizenry and the 
Western tourists approach them to buy dogs, 
birds and antics. The impoven.shed boatmen 
buy herbal dopes and narcotics. The upcoming 
roving showmen show curiosity in the reptiles 
The gypsies procure the dogs, when abandoned 
or given away by the masters ! Further inside 
Curzon Park at Esplanade tram-terminus pro¬ 
fessional ear-cleaners earn from Us. Sj- to Ks. 10]- 
daily by removing wax from the ears of the 
weary men taking rest in the evening. The rate 
charged for amounts to Re. Ij- for either ears. 
More than 300 career-cleaners still hold on to 
this age-old outmoded business. 

But as contrast professional masseurs make 
comfortable business at the bathing ghats. It is 
easier to locate them particularly at Babu Ghat 
and Mullick Ghat. The early morning bathers 
take up sessions of massage by paying Rs. 5|- 
fier hour before bath. The masseurs apply 
mustard oil for vigorous rubbing before massage! 
“Though the massage or fierce molestation you 
may even say that I’ve had is nearer to bone¬ 
crushing. Yet it is refreshing” — said a burly 
bussiness man with a blink. Several other people 
are engaged in another peculiar nature of busi¬ 
ness. They come in bicycles to buy in numbers 
fresh raw-skins of slaughtered goats from the 
butchers in the markets. Cart-loads of similar 
type of cattle-skins move out of the slaughter¬ 
houses at Tangra, Entally and Kidderpore to the 
tanners located in Tiljala — the notable place 
for the purptxse. The Wholesalers of Entally 
and Kidderpore buy the tanned skins which 
people know as hides. The shoe-makers and taxi¬ 
dermists take the hides from the Wholesalers 
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at agreed price. Each goat-skin sells between Beyond the supernatural domain other 
Rs, 8|- and Rs. lOi- and cattle-skin between individuals operate in even keel. “Are your hair 
Rs. 25|- and Rs. SOj-. More than 3000 animals falling off ? Come and take Uiis powder, rub it 
are slaughtered eveiyday. Even beef-livers are on the scalp thrice a day for at least a week, 
bought for Pharmaceutical preparations. Those This is cheap you know ?” A man yells at the 
speciali.sed in slaughter (Kasai as they are street corner to attract the crowd. He displays 
called) earn 75 Paise per goat and Rs. 5]- per medicine of his own make that cures (so he 
bovine spccy. The lurds are used as cooking claims), Orchitis, Diarrhoea, Pyorrhoea, Gout, 
medium and for making candles. rheumatic pains, tootache and nervous tensions. 

There are also expert Helpers in breeding Like him far too many more than hundred 
pet dogs. Their rates vary from Rs. 25|- to come to the city from the suburbs. They choose 
Rs 30|- according to the difficulties involved, important points of the streets as the bastions 
Stud-bull owners also charge Rs. 10.50 Paise of their activities. They particularly spread out 
or Rs. Jlj- as fee for fertilising each cow or m the places near Railway Station and pave- 
buffalo. ments of the working class populated areas. 

Now turning to the other side, one may They display dreadful items on the pavements, 
observe that the recent trend shows the grow- The dark liquid may be applied externally to the 
mg urge towards visiting Gurtis (Spiritual affected part of one suffering from orchitis, 
personages). The upper-middle class people They can be obseiwed preparing the dark liquid 
have made them highly popular. These venerat- in presence of inquisitive crowd. The prepara- 
ed Gxirus command supreme confidence and tion begins from dissecting the sensitive pincers 
enjoy rare privileges as mentors and redeemers, of the enormous unfamiliar types of crabs to the 
Donations pour in from the disciples. Opinion dilution in the warm water for a few moments, 
may differ and come at cros.sroads but exchange The dark liquid which they prepare according 
of sort — whether ca.sh or kind perhaps plays to this formula shrinks the swollen part. The 
important role We often watch long queue of Red ointment contains blood of tad{)oles being 
devotees lined up anxiously for hours to be mixed with grained reptile teeth. This mixture 
endowed with blessings — capsuled in dopes has greasy base. The ointment cures gout and 
which probably cure serious ailments and other aches. The charcoal-coloured dark powder 
diseases. But payment of Pra7iami (offered coins contains requisite materials like herbs, ashes of 
on a salver) should be added as customary show cocoanut leaves and hyacinth having propor- 
of respiect. There are some revered Fakirs tionately mixed. They prescribe this powder 
(Elderly Moslems shorn of material comforts) for luxuriant growth ot hair. Umpteen number 
sell medicines through agents. Fakir of Ghutiari- of drugs which thev prepare include oil extract- 
sarif (Near Canning town) became well-known ed from hornbills and toucan.s. It is an universal 
for herbal medicines, prepared under his astute saying that hornbill or touchan-oil is highly 
guidance. effective for rheumatism. The pieces of hard 







plant-roots aid aphrodisiac patients if munched 
periodically. The medicines or items pro¬ 
duced and displayed by them presents 
grotesque sights. Their persuasive speeches 
on the quality aspects are highly impress¬ 
ive. The queer fluids, livers of unknown 
species, large ugly crabs, human skulls, fossils, 
reptile teeth, snakeskins, scorpions, live and 
dead unfamiliar lizards, lizards-oils and various 
other items are meant to cure untold varieties 
of diseases. One can also buy rnriganavi (musk) 
— an aromatic agent popular in every house¬ 
hold. The mriqanavi eradicates nausea. The 
caress of poisonous reptile teeth allay nervous 
tensions. These people look quite strange with 
rustic mannerism. But they have developed 
mastery over eloquent speeches which goad 
people to move towards them in gravitational 
pull. Large segment of urban population be¬ 
come their clients. These people compete with 
the qualified physicians who have been bound 
by the Hippokrates Oath Still they feel insecuie. 

Moving further north, one can see the 
Eunuch colony at Manicktola. As many as 200 
eunuchs proceed regularly to the residential 
localities on community biisine.ss. The eunuchs 
secure information from hospital and municipal 
sources about the new babies born. They visit 
the parents to extract money by demonstrating 
the uncouth gesticulations, The eunuchs, how¬ 
ever, make free-shopping of the daily require¬ 
ments of vegetable from the market places. No 
body, however, denies their rights of special 
privilege. 

The business in snakes has become import¬ 
ant over the years. The sea.soned Catchers. 
Charmers and Poachers ferret out the various 
species of snakes from Mursbidabad, Burdwan 
and Sundarban areas Major number of snakes 
are transported carefully to the Research Insti¬ 
tute at Kasauli, a health re-sort in Himachal 
Pradesh. The scholars make purposeful use of 
snakes for vemon test by keeping guinea pigs 
and hares as baits. The scholars also conduct 
intense anal 3 "sis on various other aspects of 
snake anatomy. Over the years large number 
of them have been despatched to the oversea.s 
countries for similar kind of studies on tropical 
snakes of the East More so, the Indian snakes 
have been popular in Far Eastern countries like 
Hong Kong and Singapore as delicate recipes. 
The profuse display of poisonous Indian King 
Cobras and other types became familiar market- 
scene. 

Queer trade poilrays a surrealistic image of 
fantastic composition of freakish activities. 
There are lot more things pursued and practused. 
But the concept does not approve or associate 
dubious exchanges like contraband trade, corrupt 
practice, pornography trade. Quackery and some 
kind of vice trades which play cat-and-mou.se 
with the Police. But those deal in queer items 
have equal share in the socio-economic set up. 
Yet desired recognition has been set aside because 
of the peculiar nature of the trade and the 
traders. 

BY PRABIR LAHIRI 
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WHEN a dalandar hat to keep length in 
two suits, even his earliest discards may 
be very revealing This problem hand is 
sat by Jean Basse in the first issue ol a new 
publication. Bridge de France 
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West leads the Queen of diamonds East 
signals with the 10 and South wins with the 
Ace The contract looks hard to make, but 
It cannot be beaten as the cards lie 

South leads a low heart, collecting the 
King The 9 of hearts holds the next trick. 
West discarding a club South continues 
with a third heart, finessing the 10, and this 
time West discards a spade 

South should assume that West has kepi 
the same length as dummy in clubs lor 
otherwise a club trickV'uuld be establish- 
able by ruffing South should also assume 
that West has not come down to a doubleton 
spade, as West knows that South will play 
him lor the Ace West's discards theretore 
enable South to place him with a probable 
4-1-3-5 pattern 

South can now see his way home if East 
has an honour in clubs This is likely as 
with 4 kQ 10 West might well have led 
this suit A fourth round of trumps is led 
and West has to let go a diamond South 
crosses to the King of diamonds and re¬ 
turns a club, ducking into West s hand 
West exits with a club and this is the 
position 
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A low spade from South is won with the 
King The 9 of clubs is led. South discard¬ 
ing his losing diamond, and West has to 
give Souttt a trick with either the Queen of 
spades or the 8 of clubs 
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THE MELANGE of races m Fip is illustrated 
in four stamps honouring local religious 
lestivities The 25-cenls stamp (above) 
shows the lively dragon of Chinese New 
Year processions Others lealure Christ¬ 
mas, Diwali. the Hindu festival of lights, and 
Id-ul-Fitar. the Muslim thanksgiving 
Fiji’s first stamps, issued in 1870, were 
produced by George L Griffiths, the 
London-born proprietor of the Fi/i Times 
He organised a postal service for the 
istands. charging postage of Id on news¬ 
papers and 3d on letters His square, 
typeset stamps, inscribed laconically ’Fiji 
Times Express, were in use until the new 
King Cakobau ol Fiji opened official postal 
agencies in 1872 





We have already discussed how expensive 
commercial beauty aids are and how a lot of 
the preparations could be made at home. Of 
course, very often, something made at home 
does not look or smell or keep half as good as 
the bottled variety, but at least their purity i.s 
ensured. Besides, you can make them in small 
quantities and keep them in the fridge, for a 
short time. 

Here is a sui)er-softener for bumps and 
callouses on the feet. This is by far the best 
foot treatment you can take to rest and soften 
feet. Put a handful of oatmeal in a basin of hot 
water. Now rest feet in the water for a good 
20 minutes. Wipe dry gently with a towel and 
see how soft your legs feel. Another softening 
trick. Massage feet regularly with cocoa butter 
or glycerine and rose water. This will also lessen 
that splotchy look on the feet. If you are the 
kind whose feet sweat all the time, dusting 
them lightly with talcum powder or spraying 
with cologne will help. 

Here is a way to make your very own 
hand lotion at home. Boil one ounce sabza lotus 
seeds with one pint water. Leave aside over¬ 
night. Next morning, strain through a fine 
strainer. Now add to it one ounce glycerine, 
one ounce witch hazel and one ounce rose water. 
Shake well and bottle. Keep in the fridge. 

Here is a ready-made hair rinse. Chop 
either one tablespoon mint, rosemary or a hand¬ 
ful of shoeflower or mehendi leaves. Pour one 

f )int boiling water over them. When the heat 
essens, crush leaves with fingers, strain and 
remove. Use as a rin.se after shampooing hair. 

The skin freshener can be dabbed on over 
face and neck for a really fresh feeling. Mix 
half a pint of clear water, with half a cup of 
witch hazel and one tablespoon of toilet water 
(obtained from a chemist) and three drops of 
cologne. Shake well and use as required. 

Here is a skin c ream to be made at home. 
Take five ounces rain or distilled water (Purity 
is essential). Start boiling over a fire in a 
shallow strong-bottomed vessel. Reduce boil¬ 
ing. Now very gradually add one ounce well- 
sieved good quality maida, stirring all the time, 
so that it does not form lumps. Keep stirring 
over a low fire till a thick paste is obtained. 
Now add one-and-a-half ounces pure honey, 
slowly, stirring all the time. Meanwhile, warm 
one-and-a-half ounces olive oil separately. Pour 
into mixture gradually. Remove from fire and 
stir well. When c(X)l, stir in the yolk of an egg 
and mix well. Bottle and keep for a few days 
in fridge. Will keep according to the climate. 
Only for normal to dry skins. 

This hand and lH)dy lotion can be used 
liberally night and day. Keep a bottle in the 
kitchen too. Massage on a little over hands after 
washing vessels or clothes. Heat half a pint of 
rose water slightly, ju.st warm enough to dis¬ 
solve one-fourth teaspoon borax in the solution. 
Now gradually add one ounce warmed olive oil. 
Remove from fire. Cool. Beat mixture well with 
an egg beater. Now add three teaspoons toilet 
water and a few drops of your favourite per¬ 
fume. Bottle. Shake well before use. 

This honey and apple mask can be used 
for normal to dry skins. The pollen in the honey 
softens skin and smoothens wrinkles. The 

iriCnmirtc in CKa annla haln to moiotiini oa olyin 


Peel and core a small ripe apple. Mash well. 
Blend in one teaspcwn pure honey. Apply with 
a brush lightly on face and neck, avoiding area 



around eyes and hairline. (Always cover head 
with a scarf when applying anything on face). 
Leave on for 15 minutes. Wash off with waim 
water, splash on cold water. Pat dry with a 
.soft towel. This mixture is just enough for one 
application. 

Here is another home-made cleanser that 
can last in the fridge for a week. While the 
bacteria in curds leaves the skin soft, vitamin 
‘C’ in the fruit juice tones up skin. Mix one cup 
thick curds with one teaspoon each of fresh 
orange and lemon juice. Spread thinly over 
face and neck. Wipe with slightly damp pieces 
of cotton wool after five minutes. Splash on 
cold water. Pat dry gently with a soft towel. 

Beauty news : After oil of Ulay and vitamin 
‘E', the beauty preparation by which every 
celebrity is swearing by is apricot (or even 
peach) oil. This rich oil Ls taken from the kernel 
of the fruit and is the base for many shampoos 
and creams. All my friends are raving about 
it. So if you have friends abroad, ask them to 
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Manson stared intently at the large-scale 
map, taking in the seventy miles of coast, the 
river running almost parallel to it, twenty miles 
inland, the strip of impenetrable mangrove 
swamp between the coast and the sea, and the 
mountains behind the river. He could identify 
the Crystal Mountain, but made no mention of 
it. 

‘What about the main roads? There must 
be some.’ 

Endean warmed to his explanation. 

^1^ ‘The capital is stuck on the seaward end 
of a short, stubby peninsula here, midway down 
k the coast. It faces towards the open sea. 
M fj There’s a small jxirt, the only real one in the 
country, and behind the town the peninsula 
runs back to join the main land mass. There 
is one road which runs down the spine of the 
peninsula and six miles inland, going straight 
east. Then there is the iunciton — here. A 
road runs to the right, heading south. It is 
laterite for seven miles, then becomes an earth 
road for the next twenty. Then it peters out 
on the banks of the \Zangaro estuary. 

‘The other brandh turns left and runs 
north, through the pki,m west of the river and 
onwards to the northern border. Here there 
is a crossing point, maimed by a dozen sleepy 
and corrupt soldiers A couple of travellers 
told me they can’t read a passport anyway, so 
they don’t know whether there is a visa in it 
or not. You just bribe them a couple of quid 
to get through.’ 

‘What about the road into the hinterland ?’ 
asked Sir James. 

Endean pointed with his finger. ‘It’s not 
even marked, it’s so small. Actually, if you 
ftnlow the north-running road after the junc¬ 
tion. go along it for ten miles, there is a tum-oil 
to the right, towards the hinterland. It’s an 
earth road. It crosses the Temainder of the 
jilain and then the Zangaro river, on a rickety 
wooden bridge ... ’ 

‘So that bridge is the only communication 
between the two parts of the country either 
side of the river ?’ asked Manson in wonder- 
14 ment. 


Endean shrugged. ‘It’s the only crossing 
for wheeled traffic. But there is hardly any 
wheeled traffic. The natives cross the Zangaro 
by canoe.’ 

Manson changed the subject, though his 
eyes never left the map. 

‘What about the tribes who live there ?’ he 
asked. 

‘There are two,’ said Endean. ‘East of the 
river and right back to the end of the hinter¬ 
land is the country of the Vindu. For that 
matter, more Vindu live over the eastern border. 

I said the borders were arbitrary. The Vindu 
are practically in the stone age. 'They seldom if 
ever cross the river and leave their bush 
country. The plain to the west of the river and 
down to the sea, including the peninsula on 
which the capital stands, is the country of the 
Caja. They Kate the Vindu and vice Versa.’ 

‘Population ?’ 

‘Almost uncountable in the interior. 
Officially put at 220,000 in the entire country. 
That is, 30,000 Caja and an estimated 190,000 
Vindu. But the numbers are a total guess, 
except probably the Caja can be counted 
accurately.’ 

‘Then how the hell did they ever hold an 
election ?’ asked Manson. 

‘That remains one of the mysteries of 
creation,' said Endean. ‘It was a shambles any¬ 
way. Half of them didn’t know what a vote 
was or what they were voting for.’ 

‘What about the economy ?’ 

‘There is hardly any left,’ replied Endean. 
‘The Vindu country produces nothing. The lot 
of them just about subsist on what they can 
grow in yam and cassava plots cut out of the 
bush by the women, who do any work there is 
to be done, which is precious little. Unless you 
pay them well, then tKey will carry things. The 
men hunt. The children are a mass of malaria, 
trachoma, bilharzia and malnutrition. 

‘In the coastal plain there were in colonial 
days plantations of low-grade cocoa, coffee, 
cotton and bananas. These were run and owned 
by whites, using native labour. It wasn’t high 
quality stuff, but it made enough with a guaran¬ 
teed European buyer, the colonial power, to 
make a bit of hard currency and pay for the 
minimal imports. Since independfenc^ these 
were nationalised by the president, who expelled 
the whites, and ^ven to his party hacks. Now 
they’re about finished, overgrown with weeds.’ 

‘Got any figures?’ 

‘Yes, sir. In the last year before independ¬ 
ence total cocoa output, that was the main crop, 
was 30,000 tons. Last year it was 1000 tons, 
and there were no buyers. It’s still rotting on 
the ground.’ 

‘And the others, coffee, cotton, bananas ?’ 

‘Bananas and coffee virtually ground to a 
halt through lack of attention. Cotton got hit 
by a blight and there were no insecticides.’ 

‘What’s the economic situation now?’ 

‘Total disaster. Bankrupt, money worth¬ 
less paper, exports down to almost nothing, and 
nobody letting them have any imj^rts. 'latere 
has b^n gifts from the UN, the Russians and 
the former colonial power, but as the govern- 
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merit always sells the stuff elsewhere and 
jKK'kets the cash, even these three have given 
up.’ 

‘A real banana republic, ehmurmured 
Sir James. 

‘In every sense. Corrupt, vicious, brutal. 
They have seas off the coast rich in fish, but 
thcv can’t fish. The two fishing boats they had 
were skippered by whites. One got beaUm up 
by the army thugs, and both ((uit Then the 
engines rusted up, and they were abandoned. 
So the t(x.'als have protein deficiency. There 
aren’t enough goats and chickens to go round.’ 

'What about medicines V 

'There's one ho.sjiital in Clarence which is 
run by the United .Vat ions That’s the only one 
in the country.’ 

‘Drx'tors V 

'There were two Zangarans who w'ere 
<iualified doctors. One was arrested and died 
in prison. The other fitKi into exile. The 
missionaries were exiK'lled by the president as 
imperialist influences. They w'ere mainly 
medical mi.ssionaries as w'cll as preachers and 
luaests. The nuns u.sed to train up nurses, but 
they got expi'lled as well ’ 

‘How many Eiirofieans’C 

‘In the hinterland, probably none. In the 
coastal plain, a couple of agronomists, techni¬ 
cians, sent by United .Vations. In the capital, 
about forty diplomats, twenty of them in the 
Ru.ssian embas.sy, the rest spread betw’een the 
French. Rwd.ss, American, West German, East 
German, Czech and Chinese emba.ssies, if you 
call the Chinese W'hite Apart from that, about 
five L'nited Nations hospital staff, another five 
technicians manning the electrical generator, 
the airport control tower, the waterworks and 
so on Then there must be fifty others, traders, 
managers, businessmen who have hung on 
hoping for an improvement. 

‘Actually, there was a ruckus six weeks 
ago and one of the UN men w'as beaten half to 
death. The five non-medical technicians 
threatened to quit and sought refuge in their 
resjiective embassies. They may be gone by 
now', in which case the water, electricity and 
airport will -stxin be out of commission.’^ 

Where is the airport T 

‘Here, on the base of the peninsula liehind 
the capital. It’s not of international standard, 
so if you w'ant to fly in you have to take Air 
Afrique to here, in the republic to the north, 
and take a connecting flight by a small two- 
engined plane that goes down to Clarence three 
times a week. It’s a French firm that has the 
concession, though nowadays it’s hardly 
economic.’ 

‘Whp are the country’s friends, diplomatic¬ 
ally speaking ?’ 

Endean shook his head. 

‘They don’t have any. No one is interest¬ 
ed, it’s such a shambles. Even the Organisation 
of African Unity is embarrassed by the whole 
place. It’s so ODSCure no one ever mentu ns it. 
No Pressmen ever go, .so it never got.s jaiblic- 
ised. The government is rabidly anti-white, so 
no one wants to send staff men dow'ii there to 
run anything. No one invests anything, becau.se 


nothing is .safe from (onfiscation by any Tom, 
Dick or Harry wearing a jiarty badge. There’s 
a party youtli organi.sation that beats uf) any¬ 
one it Wyants to, and everyone lives in terror.’ 

'What about the Russians ?’ 

‘They have the bigge.st mission and prob¬ 
ably a bit of sav cner the president in matters 
of foreign policy about w-hich he kiiow's nothing. 
His advisers are mainly Mo.scow-trained Zangar- 
ans, though he wa.sn’t schooled in Moscow per¬ 
sonally.’ 

‘Is there any pi.tential at all down there’’’ 
a.sked Sir Jame.> Fndean nodded slowly. 

‘I suppose tlKS'. IS enough potential, well 
managed and woii.''<l, to .su.stain the pi p.ila- 
tion at a rea.sona' it degree of pro.s[)erity. The 
{lopulation i.s small, the needs few, they lould 
be ,self-.sufficient in food, clothing, the ba.-u ■- of 
a g(H)d local economy, with a little hard cuiaency 
to the necessary extras It could be clone, but, 
in anv case, the need.s are so few the relief ancl 
charitable agencie.'-' could provide the total 
nece.s,sar\', if it wasn’t that their staff are always 
molesteci, their equipment .smashed or looted, 
and their gifts stolen and sold for the govern¬ 
ment’s pru'ate profit ’ 

‘You say the Yindu won’t w'ork hard. Y. hat 
about the Caja ’’’ 

‘Nor they either,’ said Endean. ‘The}’ just 
sit alxiLit all day, or fade into the bush if any¬ 
one looks threatening. Their fertile plain has 
always growm enough to sustain them, so they 
are happy the way they are.’ 

Then w'ho worked the estates in the 
colonial days ’’ 

‘Ah, the colonial power brought in about 
20,two black workers from elsewhere. They 
.settled and live there still. With their families 
they are aliout 50,000. But they were never 
enfranchised by the colonial power, so they 
never voted in the election at independence. If 
there is any work, done, they still do it.’ 

‘Where do they iive ?’ asked Manson. 

‘About 15,(W0 still live in their huts on the 
estates, even though there is no more work 
worth doing, with all the machmerv' broken 
down. The rest have drifted towards Clarence 
and grub a living as best they can They live 
in a series of shanty towns scattered down the 
road at the back of the capital, on the road to 
the aii-port.’ 

For five minutes Sir James Maii.son stared 
at the map in front of him, thinking deeply 
about a mountain, a mad jiresident, a coterie of 
Moscow-trained adi isers and a Russian embas.sy. 
Finally he sightxi 

‘What a hl(Mx!\' shambles of a place ' 

‘That’s putting it mildly,’ .said Endean. 
‘They .still have ritual public e.xecutions Iiefore 
the as.senibied {lojiulace in the mam square. 
Death liy being chopped to pieces with a 
matchet Quite a bunch.’ 

‘And who precisely has pruiuced this 
paradi.sc' on eaith ’’ 

h'or answer Endean produced a photogi'aph 
and placed it on the maji 

,Sir .lames Man. on found himself looking’at 
a middle-aged African in a silk top-hat, black 
frock-coat and sponge-bag trousers. It was 



evidently inauguration day, for several colonial 
officials stood in the background, by the steps of 
a large mansion. The face beneath the shining 
black silk was not round, but long and gaunt, 
with deep lines each side of the nose. The mouth 
was twisted downwards at each corner so that 
the effect was of deep disapproval of something. 
But the eyes held the attention. There was a 
glazed fixity about them, as one sees in the eyes 
of fanatics. 

‘That’s the man,’ said Endean. ‘Mad as a 
hatter, and nasty as a rattlesnake. West Africa’s 
own Papa Doc. Visionary, communicant with 
spirits, liberator from the white man’s yoke, 
redeemer of his people, swindler, robber, police 
chief and torturer of the suspicious, extractor 
of confessions, hearer of voices from the 
Almighty, seer of visions. Lord High Every¬ 
thing Else, His Excellency President Jean 
Kimba.’ 

Sir James Manson stared longer at the face 
of the man who, unknown to himself, was 
sitting in control of ten billion dollars-worth of 
platinum. 

‘I wonder,’ he thought to himself, ‘if the 
world would really notice his passing on ?’ 

He said nothing, but after li.stening to 
Endean, that event was what he had decided 
to arrange. 

Six years earlier the colonial power ruling 
the enclave now called Zangaro, increasingly 
conscious of world opinion, had decided to grant 
independence. Over-hasty preparations were 
made among a population wholly inexperienced 
in self-government, and the events of a general 
election and independence were fixed for the 
following year. 

In the confusion five political parties came 
into lieing. Two were wholly tribal, one claim¬ 
ing to look after the interests of the Vindu, the 
other of the Caja. The other three parties devised 
their own political platforms and pretended 
to make appeal through the tribal division of 
the people. One of these parties was the con- 
serv'ative group, led by a man holding office 
under the colonialists and heavily favoured by 
them He pledged he would continue the close 
links with the mother country which, apart from 
anything else, guaranteed the local paper 
money and bought the exportable produce. 'The 
•second party was centrist, small and weak, led 
by an intellectual, a professor who had qualified 
in Europe. The third was radical, and led by a 
man who had served several terms in prison 
under a security classification. This was Jean 
Kimba. 

Long before the elections two of his aides, 
men who during their time as students in 
Europe had been contacted by the Russians 
who had noticed their presence in anti-colonial 
street demonstrations, and who had accepted 
bursaries to finish their schooling at the Patrice 
Lumumba University outside Moscow, left 
Zangaro secretly and' flew to Europe. There 
they met emissaries from Moscow, and as a 
result of their.conversations received a sum of 
money and considerable advice of a very prac¬ 
tical nature. 

18 Using the money, Kimba and his men 


formed squads of political thugs from among 
the Vindu, and completely ignored the small 
minority of Caja. In the unpoliced hinterland 
the political squads went to work. Several 
agents of the rival parties came to very sticky 
ends, and the squads visited all the clan chiefs 
of the Vindu. 

After several public burnings and eye- 
gougings, the clan chiefs g:ot the message. 
When the elections came, acting on the simple 
and effective logic that you do what the man 
with the power to exact painful retribution tells 
you, and ignore or mock the weak and the 
powerless, the chiefs ordered their people to 
vote for Kimba. He won the Vindu by a clear 
majority, and the total votes cast for him 
swamped the combined opposition and the Caja 
votes. This was aided by the fact the numbers 
of the Vindu had been almost doubled by the 
persuasion of every village chief to increase 
the number of people he claimed lived in his 
village. The rudimentary census taken by the 
colonial officials was based on affidavits from 
each village chief as to the population of his 
village. 

The colonial power had made a mess of it. 
Instead of taking a leaf from the French book, 
and ensuring that the colonial protege won the 
first, vital election, and then signed a mutual 
defence treaty to ensure a company of white 
paratroops kept the pro-Western president in 
power in perpetuity, the colonists had allowed 
their worst enemy to win. A month after the 
election Jean Kimba was inaugurated as first 
president of Zangaro. 

What followed was along traditional lines. 
The four other parties were banned as ‘divisive 
influences’, and later the four pai^ leaders 
arrested on trumped-up charges. They died 
under torture in prison, after making over the 
party funds to the liberator, Kimba. The 
colonial army and police officers were dis¬ 
missed as soon as a semblance of an exclusively 
Vindu army had been brought into lieing. The 
Caja soldiers, who had constituted most of the 
gendarmerie under the colonists, were dismissed 
at the same time, and trucks were provided to 
lake them home. After leaving the capital the 
six trucks headed for a quiet spot on the 
Zangaro river, and here the machine-^ns 
opened up. That was the end of the trained 
Caja. 

In the capital, the police and customs men, 
mainly Caja, were allowed to stay on, but their 
guns were emptied and all their ammunition 
taken away. Power passed to the Vindu array 
and the reign of terror started. It had taken 
eighteen months to achieve this. The confisca¬ 
tion of the estates, assets and businesses of the 
colonists began, and the economy ran steadily 
down. There were no Vindu trained to take 
over who could run the republic’s few enter¬ 
prises with even moderate efficiency, and the 
estates were in any case given to Kimba's party 
supporters. As the colonists left, a few UN 
technicians came in to run the basic essentials, 
but the excesses they witnessed caused most, 
sooner or later to write home to their govern¬ 
ments insisting they be removed, 
to be continued 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 101: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Scottish cheese, two kilos, with minced cubeb in (7) 

6 Clumsy swimmer 'ad 'elp, getting into difficulties (5) 

10 Wine-bibber, I become solitary, retinng, surrounded 
by'undreds?(10) 

11 In studying mountains you may find this spree 
involving love, look (4) 

12 My wood's durable, provides barrier, one enclosing 
sailor (7) 

14 Type of grass—there's useful information in H (5) 

16 Social group using, we hear, cargo railway briefly (7) 

17 It's preposterous as protection lor English Sun (5) 

19 Witches meet at them, brewing dim things (9) 

22 Drinkers of Lethe, say, sad manes with account 
in lives (9) 

23 Round painting — if it's the 'in' thing- 

gather round (5) 

25 Stop participating in race lest eliminated (7) 

29 We re so slow the heroine gets ahead of us (5) 

30 Will it serve as a leek in a macMoine'^ (7) 

31 Aims often changed m cricket (4) 

32 Wonderful, fabulous bird born resembling a 
goddess(10) 

33 Poem, Eastern, fool read backwards (5) 

34 One primary extract of yours used in breaking down 
meals (7) 

DOWN 

1 Beginnings of kingcup, not of separate petals'’ (5) 

2 Hide and take e g. opium —it's akin to the poppy (10) 

3 Gents' club'’ Its crudeness is miry (7) 

4 One in one'’ I'd believe in Three in One (5) 

5 One cried freely, kept under by female — 
showing it ? (9) 

6 Cut up, I twitch — not at all this'’ (7) 

7 Sub-par score, first to last, couldn't be this at 
Troon (5) 

8 Covered up mug (4) 

9 A metic's unusual form of Greek pronunciation (7) 

13 Contents of famous sermon - apply yourself to it. 
subtly used (10) 

15 Sort of zenana you'll see menace guy misbehaving (9) 

18 Artists miss the extremes of a realist in me (7) 

20 My partner's my equal in mass—I cry. 'Time up' (7) 

21 Storm-tossed Noah's raised one" (7) 

24 End of crack faded all round, with a ha-ha? (5) 

26 'Strewth, that was excellent (5) 



28 Go swimming with pa - my trunks often get wet (4) 

AZED No. 99: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

1, chops-licks. 11, hitjder) 4 
lit . 13,0 bia<s). 15, punch 
horse. IS, anag 4 lit . L 
Hutton. 29, Ar (rev ) in in, 

31, t-all-oil, 32, Victor B. 
former ping-pong star 33, 
La(go)nda-U-let’s 

DOWN 

3, cl 16 across, 6, fell cruel 
7 ,1 e sob-enlire. under-all, 
9, anag 4 lit . IS, han 
anag in S A , 19, (g>alfe-rent 
22, R A -meal. 26. U-boat 
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Continuation of Position No. 10 

This was the finish of a game Wiklung- 
Jinbrandt. played at Goteborg. 1973 - 
1rb2rk1. p2ktppbp. 2p1P1p1, q7. 

8. 2Kt4P. PPPQ2PB:2KR1B1R 

Black won by 1. . . R x P, 2. P x Kt. If 2. 

KxR.Q-Kt5ch;3 K-B1,BxKt 

2. . BxKt, 3. P-Q8=-0. R-Kt8ch. 
4, KxR. Q-Kt5ch, 5- K-B1. Q-K17 mate 

Boy pcodIgiOB 

The now veteran grandmaster Sammy 
Reshevsky was giving simultaneous dis¬ 
plays and battling with grown masters at 
the age of nine or ten Until the arrival of 
Bobby Fischer he was probably the most 
celebrated of all young American players 
and even Fischer was not as strong a player 
as Reshevsky at that age In the Interzonal at 
Petropolis last year Reshevsky met a player 
himaalf only recently out of hia boy prodigy- 
hfxid. the Brazilian grandmaater Henrique 
Mecking. lt waa much more a trial of nerves 
than it was of strength aiKf the contest, 
though exciting, was full of mistakes. 

White Mocking Black Reshevsky 

Ruy Lopez. Morphy Defence 

1. p-Ra P-k4, 2. Kt-KB3. Kt-QB3, 

3. B-Kt5, P-Ofl3: 4. B-R4, Kt-B3: 

6. 0-0, B-K2, 6. H-K1. P-QKI4. 

7. B-Kt3. P-Q3: 8 . P-B3. 0-0. 

9. P-KR3. Kt-Ktl; the Breyer system of 
regrouping the pieces which has not had 
much aucoaaa of lata. 


10. P-04. OKI-Q2, 11. QKt-Q2 B-KI2. 
12. B-B2, R-K1, 13. P-QR4. 8-KB1, 

14. P —OKt4, P-OR4. tempting, bul not 
altogether sound, better was 14 
Kt-Kt3 

15. PxRP. RxP. 16. R-Kll, B-R3. 
17. RPxP. RxP, 18. B-Kt3 Threatening 
B X P ch, followed by R x R and O- K13 ch 
But this threat could have been mel easily 
enough and more powerful was IS R —R1 

16. , R—K2 A cumbrous move that 
leaves Black m a position which takes 
some disentangling, better was 16 
P-B3 

19. 0-B2, R-Kll. this too is inexactly 

played Correct was 19 , R - R4 

20. Kt-Kt5 Threatening 21 BxPch. RxB, 
22 KtxR, KxKt, 23 Q-R2ch, lollowed 
by Q X B This line would not have been 
available it Black s Rook were on R4 

20. B-Kt2, 21.P-KB4,P-R3 here.and 
on the next move. Black is too timid He 
should play 21 , Px BP 

22. BP X P. P X P, after this he is lost 22 . . 
P X Kt was essential 

23. Kt(Kt51-B3, P-B4, 24. B-R3. Q-B2. 
25. Kt-R4, R(K2)-K1.26. Q-H2. Kt-Kt3. 
27. PxKP, RxP, 20. BxPch. QxB; 
29. QxOch, KxQ 30. RxKt. KI-Q2. 

31. B-Kt5, B-R3. This loses at once. 
31... R(K4)—K1 was better but would also 
have lost eventually 

32. R—B1 ch, resigns. Because of 32. 

K-Kfl; 33. RxH, KtxR; 34. R x B ch. 
KxR;3S.Kt-Ktech. 




Let us now praise a famous ghost 


What marks ■ 

the well-dressed man? ■ 

A wardrobe that includes I 
"at least six pairs of shoes' I 
A refusal to place the jacket ■ 
on anything but a moulded ■ 
hanger? Being "sufficiently ■ 
clothes conscious not to be I 
distracted by a job or I 

family"? | 

Come in George 

George Bryan (Beau) 

Brummell is, of course, the 
imperishable symbol of the 
Well-Dressed Hale. It is said 
of the Beau that he took three 
hours to dress, changed his 
clothes thrice a day, mixed 
champagne in his boot polish; 
refused to take off his hat to i 
ladies for fear that he might | 
not be able to get it back at 
the precise devastating angle; A 
and even resigned from the I 
army upon being denied * 






Vc^^k ermission to wear a 
uniform of his own 
k design. 

Simple 
\ Fashions Inc. 

I Yet for all that 

1 Brummell's legacy is as 

§ refreshing and valid 

• m today as it was m 1815 

# Simplicity—a taste born 

i of a sense of beauty and 

f a regard for proportion 

' ‘*Lessismore” 

^ Indeed, good taste is the 

one sure guide when 
» confronted by fashions 

« that call attention only to 
W themselves rather than 

fcomplement our personalities. 

"The best haircut is one 
that does not look as 
though you just got it". 


You’ll have something to sayinR^ymOTlbS Suitings 



On a rough estimate, the star 
who is most difficult to get, 
as also the one who is away 
on maximutn outdoor loca¬ 
tions, is Dharmendra. Among 
the females, Hema Malini 
heads the list. And you don’t 
need to be told this too : the 
two are doing maximum 
locations with each other, 
(among other things !). This 
is to be expected since they 
have turned out super- 
colossal hits together and 
have been signed by a large 
number of jackpot-hunters! 

And now guess what? The 
most-linked hero of them all, 
Sanjeev Kumar, it seems, 
has been made chief judge 
of some Mehndi competition 
which will have ite final 
winner-selection in Delhi 
from among 100 females 
whittled down from the 
5,000 all-India entries! As 
it is, Sanjeev was over¬ 
whelmed by the choice of 
prospective brides ranging 
from Shabana Azmi (when 
she was 14, too) down to 
“Silver Jubilee Malini” and 
Leena Chandavarker — and 
some say, even Shyama 
would do if only she were 
not married ! Now he might 
even grab for a Guju-ben 
via the raehndi-painting con¬ 
test. Whether he does or 
not find a “bairi” one thing 
is surei the fella’s going to 
enjoy (he palm-scrutiny of 
one hundred girls! 

After more than 25 years in 
films and film-making, Dev 
Anand has decided to trace 
a backward line in hLs 
career. In the sense that 
he is getting together with 
his elder brother Chetan. 
Years ago, Dev and Chetan 
had started the concern of 
Nav Ketan together and then 
each went his own way, 
with paths that somehow 
never crossed. Now they are 
reciprocating good turns, 
Dev is doing "Saheb Baha¬ 
dur" for Chetan. Anand and 
Chetan is directing a film 
for Dev! While their home- 
life stands miles away (jom 
the sustained success of both 
their careers, the elder 
Aiunds have some more 
thin^ in common — mu tual 
admiration and young girl¬ 


friends, for instance! Madhushala a break in films, 

(Leena Chandavarker is a 
Three wonderful things hap- prodigee of his) he shouldn’t 
pened to Nargis Dutt. She nave done this to his wife! 
was the First Lady of the 

Indian Screen to have won Jeetu and his bride went to 
the Karlovy Vaiy Film Kathmandu for their honey- 

F^estival Award for Best Act- moon, while Jeetu’s wing of 

ing; the first Film Personal- the arartment, the top floor, 

ity to gel the Padmashri was being readied at a hec- 

and now, recipient of the tic pace. Carpenters, it 

first Nehru Soviet Award to seems, were working round 

be given to an Indian, when the clock to do the place up 

it was announced a few days before the couple returned, 

ago. She told us it came as Jeetu’s mother is going 

a beautiful surprise, so dear about with q^uite a sullen 

to her because it has been expression on her face these 

instituted in Nehru’s name days. She used to ask her 

and also because it is in card-party friends to look out 

appreciation of her contribu- for a girl for Jeetu, with the 

tion to the Indian Films. The statemwit “Be sure she is 

only thing she felt sorry pretty — ladki sunder honi 

about, she said, was the lack chahiye !” Herself looking 



of spirit the filmfolks showed 
her. It is a fact that not a 
single person except Pran 
and close family members 
congratulated her. What’s 
more, her best friend Sham- 
mi, the comedienne in films, 
said nothing about it 
when she phoned to wi^ 
her Happy Diwali! Well, 
Nargis should not reklly 
complain, when ever her 
huboy Sunil Dutt ^owed 
lack of spirit, by refusing to 
accompany her to the Capital 
where she was to receive 
the Award — it was on 
Diwali day. It was a holiday 
for the Industry but Sunu 
Dutt chose to stay back in 
Bombay. With all the time 
he takes out to give new 
girls like JyoU Arya and 


quite a hussy with her thick, 
horn-rimmed glasses, her 
friends say now that the 
bird has flown from their 
scheming hands. 

AnytMng brewing between 
Zeenie halw and Amitabh 
Bachhan? Even if there is, 
no harm at least to Zeenie — 
her Devsaab is understanding 
and they have this glorious 
understanding going. But 
with Jaya causing dents 
already to the mamma-loving 
family of the Bachhans, 
things are going to climax in 
an awkward way for her. 
She has this complaint 
against mamma-in-law Teji 
as it is, now it is going to be 
against Amit himself! 



Is Ranjeet fast replacing Manmohan as the 
Hindi screen’s top rapist? “I don’t think so,” 
said ‘Rapist’ Manmohan. “There are so few 
villains in this industry that there’s no question 
of anyone replacing anyone else.” 

But Ranjeet does claim to have raped 
almost all the heroine.^! “Well, I don’t think 
he has raped Sharmila Tagore, Hema or 
Mumtaz!” (The talk was beginning to sound 
like a thesis on rape !) 

How do you like being called Rapist’ 
Manmohan ? 

“0 I don’t mind. It’s all a part of the game. 
And anyway, a rape scene is just another piece 
of acting.” 

Maybe you feel that way. But most 
heroines tell us how much they hate such 
sequences. “They’re a bunch of hypocrites! 
With me, everytime I do a rape scene, I tell 
the heroine well in advance not to mind my 
touching her inadvertently. We have to chase 
heroines, pull them close, tear away the blouse, 
sit on them, etc., etc. When the scene is over, 

1 always say, ‘sorry’ and walk out!” 

And haven’t you ever wanted to play the 
hero ? 

“Never! Ever since I can remember. I’ve 
only wanted to be a villain like Pran. Now, 
after 12 years of the same kind of roles, I’m 
beginning to feel the monotony of it and would 
like to play a few character roles. 

“In ‘Chhaila Babu’ (A Rajesh Khanna- 
Zeenat starrer directed by Joy Mukherji), I 
had to do a sentimental scene, where I cry over 
my brother’s dead body. During the scene I 
cried and cried so much that the director even 
forgot to say ‘cut’! When the shot finally came 
to an end, the whole unit started clapping.” 

Doesn’t being a villain, bring with it a lot 
of nasty rumours and gossip 

‘•Yes. And what hurts is that it is so base¬ 
less I’ve been linked with girls whom J con¬ 
sider real kids! There was this piece of gossip 
about Dimple and I locking ourselvc.s in a room 
which hurt me so much that I even paid a 
visit to the editor’s house. Dimple is the 
daughter of an oFd friend of mine and such 
gossip really hurts.” (Regarding Manmohan’s 
private affairs I recall one instance when he 
told me that come what may, he’d never do 
anything hanky-panky with any girl in films. 
A maxim which Pran follows!) 

We’re told that you are a great one for 
chan^ng camps to suit your convenience! 
For instance, that you shifted from Anju’s 
camp to Rajesh’s to get more roles. 

“That’s not true at all. Pm probably the 
only person in films who hasq’t believed in 
camps right from the word ‘go’. That’s why 
I’m accepted everywhere. I'm equally friendly 
with Rajesh, Amitabh, Jeetendra, Sanjeev 
and other heroes. No camp-membership for 
me! 

"Years back, during the days of ‘Shaheed’, 
when Kewal P. Kashyap and Manoj Kumar 
fell out, I was the only cnap who was friendly 
with both sides. K.P.K. one day told me to 
choose between the two camps and then I told 
him I’d be with Manoj onlv because Manoj 
hadn’t suggested such a silly thing! 


Don't think he raped 
Sharmila, Hema 
or Mumu 

“About Anju, I must say it lakes two 
hands to clap. She was in the wrong in a few 
ways and that’s why Rajesh had to drop her 
overnight. Anju was beginning to take him 
for granted and that’s not fair. 

“When Rtijesh got married, 1 f^K sorry 
for Anju bet:ause I’m her rakhi-brother. At 
the same time, I felt happy that my friend’s 
daughter had bagged such a good husband. 

“After Rajesh’s marriage, he once told me 
that, belonging to both camps, I might inadver¬ 
tently —say, while drinking—let our informa¬ 
tion to the opposite camp. At that time 1 told 
Rajesh that Anju needed friends and I should 
give her my company when .she needs it most. 

“It was at Sanjay’s party that all of us 
met. Rajesh came up to me and .said, ‘Hi 
Villain !’ and broke the ice. After that every¬ 
thing has been all right. Now I’m a friend of 
Rajesh’s as well as .inju’s.” 

In that case, why have you shelved your 
production ‘Teer aur Talw'ar’ starring Anju 
Mahendru and Vinod Khanna ? 

“It had to be .shelved because a lot of 
internal problems cropped up. For a start, 
the script writer (K. K. Shukla) and the 
director (Kamran; who are brothers-in-law, 
got involved in a family squabble and I had to 
drop one of them from my project. K. K. Shukla 
being a more saleatile commodity, I changed 
the director and got Babubhai Mistrv I’m quite 
superstitious and trouble like thus at the \ery 
outset I felt, was nut a \ cry gooti sign. To top 
it, Vinod Khanna didn’t quite like the idea of 
having Babubhai for a director. Now I’m the 
person who introduced Vinod to Sunil Dutt, got 
him several contracts, got permission from 
Vinod’s parents, etc 1 consider \'inod Khanna 
to be my off-spring! And I felt it wasn’t right 
of him to be against my director. Even Shammi 
KapiKDr is working with Babubhai. So why 
should Vinod fuss ? All this trouble made me 
feel that for the time being it'd be advisable to 
put (he project into cold storage.” 

But I’m told the dresses for Teer aur 
Talw'ar’ have already been made ? 

“That’s right. Anju, Vinod and Bindu’s 
dresses are all ready. 50 to 60,000 rupees of 
mine is tied up in that. 

“Now if I make film I want to do it in a big 
way. Manoj Kumar and Rajesh Khanna have 
agreed to work for me. Making a small film has 
as many headaches as making a big one. So I 
might as well launch a large-scale maiden ven¬ 
ture ! 

“For the moment, my market as an actor 
is booming. I have about 35 films or! hand. So 
I’m in no hurry. I’ll plan my project after think¬ 
ing it over with a cool head.” When I left Man¬ 
mohan, he was still thinking! 23 

N. BHARATHI, 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) New Ideas need 
much care and attention. Health may cause 
you and your spouse trouble. Professionals! 
this is an auspicious week. In service, more 
responsibilities may be entrusted upon you. Money will be 
forthcoming. Bachelors and girls I personal problem indicated 
Ladies! a present lor you. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) A friend from 
afar will bring you happiness. In service, 
you will regain confidence Professionals' 
certain tax problem may irritate you Busi¬ 
nessmen I if you are dealing in non or steel, caution is a 
necessity Girts i short trip indicated Bachelors I a new job 
lor you 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This Is a week 
when you will have to take decisions. In 
service, protect your reputation zealously by 
keeping your committed promises to your 
colleagues. Businessmen! opportunity for travelling abroad 
may come unexpectedly Professionals i much time you may 
have to devote lor attending seminars or meetings. Girls I 
lomance and invitation for you 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Social happi¬ 
ness IS indicated You will enjoy added 
drive and confidence this week. Mental 
peace may be expected by businessmen In 
spile of pin-pricks from income-tax department. Executives ' 
an exciting assignment lor you. Ladies I expenditure will 
mount Bachelors and girls ' marriage is going to be settled 
LEO (July 22 — August 21) Most prosperous 
week for you mentally and physically. In 
the first half of the week lighter side of life 
will give you pleasure In the second hall, 
professional competitor may cause problem by certain action 
Industrialists! scheduled course of action should be followed. 
Bacheoirs and girls I explore possible sources lor realising 
your dreams. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) 

Monetary transactions should be done care¬ 
fully The week-end may pin-point a change 
New contacts may do much for you. In 
service, promotion indicated Executives may receive encourag¬ 
ing letters from associates Professionals ' legal problem may 
I ause worries Bachelors and girls i you may expect success 
over rivals. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This Is 
a week when you will have to remember 
friends staying abroad You may expect an 
encouraging note from your employer In the 
second'half of the week Professionals' it is no time to take 
chances Finance is powerfully aspected and you may expect 
additional income Bachelors and girls I be less critical, avoid 
gossips and torn in social parties 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Attempts may be made to complete ail 
arrear job. Health is to suffer and more 
responsible assignment is coming to you on 
Wednesday There is a possibility of travel and you are likely 
to be benefited by that. Businessmen I increase In Income is 
indicated but some sort of difference with Governmental 
authorities is indicated. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—Decembor 20) 
Official displeasure may keep you worried 
wpQt* this week Minor domestic trouble may not 
be ruled out Artistes you may have to 
attend a good number of parties this weak. Musicians, you 
are going to be recognised by professional associates. Ladies' 
your emotions should be controlled Girls' invitations for you 
CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
You may have to go on a short trip for 
official work. In service, you may expect 
promotion A letter from your old friend 
may make you happy. Do not risk arguments In office or at 
home. Bachelors ! you will win over your friends. Girls I you 
are naturally moody and romantic and this nature helps vou 
fTtaking friends in social circle. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 19) 

You may expect good news this week Any 
favourable change that are due to you will 
not fail to come by Thursday. In service, 
try to be cool and calm in approach to things. Businessmen I 
you are now irked with professional associates. Girls I you are 
striving lor much and that is why you are also 
Irusiraled 
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PISCES (February 19 — March M) TWa Is a 
week of mixed results. Minor health com* 
plaints indicated. Domestic sphere will be 
free from trouble. In service, curb your 
impatience. Businessmen, help can easily be expected from 
lellow businessmen. Professionals I gainful enterprises for you. 
Girls and bachelors! this week is unusually good for love and 
romance 
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THE CHINESE 
IN CALCUTTA 


Ironically enough, the Chinese, the largest 
Lomniunity of foreign settlers in Calcutta, are 
also the least known. Their features are familiar 
whether they hajipen to be working in local 
restaurants or shoe-shops, but all other aspects 
of local Chinese life could well have been con¬ 
cealed behind a ground glass curtain that no one 
had erected consciously. Their presence in the 
city for over two centuries defies the myth about 
India’s traditional hospitality, which is supposed 
to have reduced foreign invaders to citizens. 







A beautiful bathroom 
is not just what 
you imagine 



Sanitaryware 
8t Wall Tiles made to 
international standards 


Hindustan 
Sanitaryware 
and Somany- 
Pilkington's can 
give shape to it— 
beautifully. 
Continuous research 
at its own Applied 
Research Centre - which 
has already received 
recognition from the 
Government of India 
enables Hindustan 
Sanitaryware to bring you 
an exciting range of quality 
wash-basins, water-closets 
and other vitreous china 
bathroom accessories. In the 
most modern designs, non- 
porous, hygienic and durable 
Available in a number of 
dreamy pastel colours plus 
sparkling white. 

Combine them with colourful 
ceramic wall tiles made by 
Somany-Pilkington's (in 
collaboration with the world 
famous Pilkington's Tiles 
Limited of U K.) for a 
bathroom as lovely as you 
can imagine. 

AND NOW. METAL FITTINGS 
FOR SANITARYWARE FROM THE 
SAME SOURCE. 

Soma Plumbing Fixtures Limited 


(a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Hindustan Sanitaryware) will go 
into production of quality metal 
fittings by mid 1975 in collaboration 
with Similor S.A. of Geneva 
Adopting modern techniques. 

SOMA heavy duty chrome 
fittings will be precision machined 
and will have interchangeable 
and easily replaceable parts. SOMA 
ntetal taps and other fittings will 
bear the promise of offering you 
trouble-free earvica for a long time. 


HU® HINDUS1AN SANHARYWARE «ap/iAfMV.S3n_Kiisii5TaM’» 

V ITU CPU S • INDUSTRIES LIMITED UlVimiO 

IL JIL makers of India's largest selling, I " a sister concern of Hindustan Sanitaryware 

largest exported bathroom equipment 

2 Welfoelay Place. Calcutta 700001 
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I think most people will admit that ours is not on the sparrow . the sunflower makes the 
the best looking family in the animal kingdom, gardener water it^ r<jr>Ls and the bees pollinate it 
We have named our family “the primates,’’ by the beauty of it.^ bloom Most forms of life 
that is, the first, or the best, or the chief; it show the dominance of either of these principles 
includes creatures who are silent, remote and Save the cats. The big cats are both strong 
strong, such as the gorilla, and those that are and beautiful, swift and silent, aggrca.sive and 
frivolous, noisy, restless and destructive - patient, very male and very feminine. The liear 
such as the langur and man. But surely m the too is strong ; but he i.s fat, mtrospiective and 
harmony of proportion, in the grace and flow mexxly The ox is strong, but he is t(X> slow, 
of line, in the swiftness and elegance of move- The mule, the yak and the camel are gross, 
ment any member of the eagle family is more stubborn and dull The llama is ill-tompered. 
beautiful than the apes ? True, to almost eveiw Watching these clumsy animals can act as a 
man, the dark eyes of Padmini or the cleft .salve to man's ego. We don’t feel too had about 
between the mounds of Helen’s breasts is more the softness and saggine.s.s of our bellies when 
beautiful than even a nor'wester on tne we look at the elephant. The determined, in¬ 
estuary of the Ganga or sunrise on Kanchen- exorable way in which a cow' masticates 
jungha seen from Singik. But, then, to a male regurgitated cud night and day makes even 
frog after the first monsoon shower, is there the chewing of gum appear less of a nasty 
any sight more beautiful than the bcadv habit. But watch a great cat at the zoo. Its 
bulging eyes, the mottled slippery skin and stare wdll make you nervous. The powc'r and 
the long thin legs of a female frog .silence of its movements w'lll make you aware 

Agreed, every creature is perfectly design- that mtm do not so much walk as shuffle and 
ed to survive in its own unique environment; hobble about. And what an elegant and dainty 
and in this sense the cx'topus is as beautifully eater the cats are ! Even the domestic cat — 
proportioned as the hilsa. It wouldn’t suit the despite its long association with so clumsy a 
giraffe to sport the short neck of a rhino, nor creature as man — eats like a princess, the 
would a gazelle’s feet fit a hippo. But some French symbolist poet Baudelaire was right m 
animals are active and they survive because of adoring cats for their cold, aloof, intellectual 
their excellent performance; others are passive, beauty. 

bending fellow creatures to their will by their And, of all the cats the coolest, the mo.st 
guile and beauty. The male principle is strong intellectual and the best looking is the leojiard. 
in some, the female in others. The kib? swoops Compared to the leopard, the lion is a bully. 















a male-chauviniKt brute who lives on the 
strength and skill of the lionesses of the pride, 
and the tiger is a big and clumsy oaf The 
reputation of the lion as the king of beasts is 
based — like that of human bullies — not on 
Its real prowess as a fighter but on its ability 
to roar the loudest among the cats It has a 
lean, atheletic frame, but its famed mane is a 
miserable affair : a Sardarji’s beard is a greater 
marvel of nature. Its coat is of donkey colour, 
it is not e''en the biggest of the cats: the 
bi.ggest lions are less than ten feet from tip of 
tail to top of nose, while I myself have seen 
tiger-skins that extend to over thii teen feel 
It is smaller than a zebra. It is also a slow 
animal, that has to hunt in a pride. The lion 
IS a scx:ial animal — unlike the [iroud and 
solitary tiger, or the cunning, remote panther 
The king of beasts is really an inefficient and 
wasteful .shikari; like fat Indian niaharaja.s, 
the lion is too lazy to do the stalking lurnsolf , 
his “beaters” are the liones.ses who edge and 
drive the prey to where the lord and ma.ster 
lies in wait; he misst's his prey seven times 
in ten even w'hen the linonesses have diiven 
it into his very jaw'S. It has survived only in 
those two regions of the world where either 
nature, or man, takes care of its food supply. 
Hoofed animals are so plentiful in the 
savannah that even the lion doesn’t have to go 
hungry. In the Gir forest, the Maldhaii cattle 
provide the effete king of animals a captive 
source of food. But wherever the countiy was 


i'.o.stilc. the pn enimals <.'arce or flo'; or the 
f o!i!j>eiiti(>n NS lib o'/'ici' pi (‘i.!ator.'. .'-t''init. the 
lion lieeame evtimt In f.iet, tl.e icni noe.- best 
11^ till' .-..eiuniv cihd eonit\)'ii o! e r .i.< 'ri!i,y 
glow tlncker m.ine,- ’lie;^ aiquiie a ,cioa-.ier 
coat ami bear regular Jiltetn Ttuu' e\en si-em 
t(> enjoy the lioitdae eiowd.. 

In contra, t, ’in' ,,,nge o! a- ieiipa d i' bie 
wide,-it oi ttie be; lat'- it e- found , rou. tiie 
Cape of (ji'KKi Hope to tiio vtLe- yiiiuin.i in - an 
from Soutiiern China to i'liack .ui a N 
cnvitounu'iit .seeim. too liostile to: itte leopard, 
whieli i.'i re-, cajial'le of adiii'itir.g ]t.-:el:' to a'ad. 
.■:,hrul_) eountr}' a.-- to mouinain .snow It i.-, 
cuuniug and adcjit at eatnoiiflago tiiat it often 
lakes, up residence dose to mau. in riirno'-t ojicn 
count!'}', with oiil\ a I'nhert or a di‘i'L-lii.t 
temple for sheltei, and succecvi.s in r.'.!rvi\ing 
for years, noi.^cles^ 1\- laeknm oM str.i}', fowl and 
pariah dog.s foi' dinner without tlie \illaver.s 
.suspecting its presence Tins great arini ot 
eomealment and dis,simulation can iiiakt u .idf 
m\isi!)Ic behind a linv bush no taller than a 
dnld It is also intinitL’ly inori- dating than ,in\' 
other predator, often venturing into ilie eentiv 
of a village in the treachc'ious light ui da\. 
Yet, ii is really the \\ ilde.st of cats, v ith a -trong 
dislike of man. The lion at the zoo roll-, on hm 
side comfortably, unmindful of buni.m eoin- 
pany. But the black panther an! the nnetted 
leopard pace the cage in supiiressod fuiy or 
climb up and down the one log loft for their 
exercise, or slink to the darkest corni'r away 








from the stare of tfie noisy and the vulgar. 

Shy and susjiieious of man, true, but also 
extremely curious about us 1 spent part of my 
childhood m the magnificent forests of Mysore, 
near Sirsi. and in Koraput and Kalahandi, 
where one sonietimi's ran into leopards Iwhind 
the kitchen or ciouching at the gate, with 
ajiparently no intention of stealing our chicken, 
but only intent on watching the bustle in the 
yard Once my father was followed all night 
by a pair of curious eyes of what he imagined 
was a chital, but was in fact a panther , lK>th 
man and animal played hide and seek with 
each other around bamboo clamps and up and 
down gullies till Father suddenly realised the 
danger of the game. This was in 1944, an age 
when shikar hadn’t yet turned into a yellow, 
nasty, cowardly sport My father was no wanton 
killer ; yet he thought nothing of going into 
the forest with a gun any night he wanted 
to relax by shooting a deer or a boar or a 
porcupine for the pot. 

Nor were the children such conservation¬ 
ists at that time as not to clap their hands and 
squeal with delight when the men flung down 
a deer on the doorstep. That morning they 


brought something else. Father had slogged 
iiack home at dawn and slept till his work¬ 
men brought the leopard on a pole, a chubby 
animal that se-emcxl to he smiling in sleep and 
which I still remember with perfect vividness. 
VVhen it was laid on the verandah a pool of 
blood slowly spread and wetted its whiskers. 
Its paws and leg.s were plump. After our 
fir.st terror was pa.st, we ran our hands over 
the beautiful silken coat • the base w'as orange 

and it seemed to the children that God had 
stewn black flower.s over it in advance, know¬ 
ing it would die hra\e and young. Latei, when 
the leopard was taken to the taxidermist at 
Dharwar, we saw at least half a dozen stuffed 
tigers and leopards that had been freshly shot 
and awaiting collection by the shikaris. That 
was the last big sfiell of the slaughter of 

India’s big cats. There were approximately 
40,000 tigers in India at start of the centuiy ; 
the killing by the white Sahebs and Maharajas, 
and such other assorted black Sahebs as zemin¬ 
dars and barristers and top officials reduced 
the number to — this is only a guess by senior 
foresters — 10,000 before the war. During the 



war, money was easier; western customs were 
imitated by commercial and mercantile people 
who had so far been more traditional; and the 
shikar fashion spread. The present population 
of tigers is put at 1,800. At the moment, there 
is a total ban on the killing of all wild life in 
India. And an attempt is now being made — 
this is called Project Tiger — for integrated 
forest management that would preserve the 
entire wild life pyramid of which the tiger is 
only the top. The tiger, therefore, may yet pull 
itself out of the bottom of the curve. 

But what of the Indian leopard ? Accord¬ 
ing to S. P. Shahi, Bihar’s Chief Conservator of 
Forests, the leopard has always suffered, being 
under the shadow of the tiger. There has been 
periodic lion censuses and a tiger count; but no 
one has any idea of the number of leopards,in 
India. It has always been treated as the poor rela¬ 
tion of the lion and tiger; but like the younger 
branch of any family, the smaller leopard has 
had to be fleeter, more agile, more full of guile, 
more versatile than its fatter and stupider 
cousins. 1 have already dwelt on the beauty 
of the leopard; but it is also a matchless per¬ 
former. It has keen ears; Shahi claims its 
hearing is the sharpest of mammals. It is also 
an easy, gi-aceful climber : it is the only cat 
that takes its kill to the top of a tree, to eat it 
free from interniptions, far above the hungry 
stare and irritating presence of the hyena. Its 
manner of eating being so dainty and exquisite, 
It does need some kind of a table. The josser 
tiger begins its meal, characteristically, by 
ofiening up the animal from the behind, en¬ 
larging the shit-hole ; the leopard first rips open 
the abdomen. In fact, the leopard 1 ran info 
in Hazaribagh this Pujas was so elegant and 
discriminating an eater that he would take out 
the intestines of its kill, and place it on a side, 
before commencing dinner. The favourite hour 
IS from just before sunrise to a little after dusk. 
The leopard is not lacking in dinner seiwdce 
either. The claw's that it keeps sheathed in its 
paws while running or stalking — not only, 
as we humans do with a sharp knife, to protect 
the point of the claw, but also for stealth — 
are the beoi dining knives and forks imagin¬ 
able. It crouches at a little distance from the 
kill, not falling upon it immediately, the same 
as pretty women at some formal dinner wdio 
seem wholly indifferent to the prospect of food. 
After the meal, it likes a drink, lapping the 
water with a pink tongue, when, replete with 
food, at peace with the jungle, it resemhles a 
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complaisant, well-groomed house cat Only, at 
the least unfamiliar noise, the coils and spimgs 
of its mu.scles will turn into a wave of motion 
and it will vanish without a sound like a dream. 

Although the iirotection under the Wild 
Life Act extends also to this extraordmarv- 
creature, the slaughter continues Part of the 
rca.son is the daring and stealth of the leopard 
itself; had it been more of a coward, it would 
not have ventured so close to man I’he tiger 
hunts Its prey in the depths of the jungle, but 
a himgr}- leopard will not hesitate to carry out 
a daylight raid in'o the very heart of a wide- 
aw'ake village ikc-uctimes. it is overconfident; 
its ability to lo,-.. it.self behind the .dmbiest 
cover may be alin.j.sl magical, but sometinw,^ a 
woman dragging a reluctant goat or rtnld 
down a village lane wiil suddenly look back to 
discover a leopard only a few paces away and 
her shriek for help will bring all the menfolk, 
armed with hoes and axes and spears, down 
on the lone and cornered hunter The Wild Life 
Act offers no protection to such a rash leopard, 
and since 1972, ,se\en such daylight raiders were 
killed in villages near Ranchr Here is ; ivnical 
report. 

Copy of letter No 1908, dated 24th Juiv 1974, 
from the Divisional Forest Officer, Rancln We.st 
Division, to the Chief Wild Life Warden, Bihar, 
Ranchi 

I have to state that on 13-7-74, one leopard was 
Killed by the villagers ol village Lundn in Mandar P,S. 
Ot Burmu Range of this Division A copy of tne report 
of the Beat Officer, Mandar, together with a copy ol 
the Post Mortem Examination report is enclosed here¬ 
with for favour ol perusal 

On 13-7-74, at about 10 am one village girl Etto 
Uroene was going lo her field with her dog and goat, 
carrying lunch for her uncle On the west ot the 
village her goat stopped near a bush, and at this she 
beat the bush with a stick The leopard jumped on 
her and threw her in a ditch wounding her in the neck 
and head. Hearing her noise and the barking of the 
dog the villagers working in the field assembled there 
The female leopard then hid herself in a ditch nearby 
in the meantime entire villagers assembled there with 
guns and other weapons. They went near the ditch 
and the leopard jumped out of the ditch One Sri 
Rambriksha Prasad then fired at her Being wounded 
the leopard jumped at him and wounded. The villagers 
came to his rescue and killed the leopard with other 
weapons. Every thing appears lo have been done on 
self-defence. 

I myself with the Director, Project Tiger, visited 
the spot on 16-7-74, where the leopard was killed and 






made on-the-spot enquiry In this case. In course of 
the enquiry. It transpired that the leopard was killed 
in sell defence by the villagers. The trophy was 
seized and as decided it has been sent to curing at 
Ranchi. Seizure report was sent to the court. As per 
section 11(2) of the "Wild Life Protection Act, 1972, 
hunting or wounding in good faith of any wild animal 
in defence of oneself or any other person shall not be 
an offence. As per section (3) ibid, any wild animal 
killed or wounded in defence of any person shall be 
Government property. 

This dcx;ument makes clear the keenness of 
our foresters to protect these animals, and con¬ 
done their killing only when the leopards almost 
brought it down on themselves through their 
contempt of man. In fact, there are many who 
think that the Forest Department is extending 
cover to such rank outlaws, to such killers and 
cattle thieves who, had they been humans, would 
have been sent to jail without a second thought. 
An example of what woidd appear to some as 
coddling of a cattle thief by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment is provided by the Kanheri leopard. 

Kanheri, some anglicize it to “Canary”, a 
hill barely seven miles from Ilazanhag town, 
is now the hideout of a leopard that lias killed 
quite a large number of cattle in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The hill is part of a reserved foicst , irate 
villagers — whose grievanci's may not count — 
but even so weighty a person a.s a Deputy 
Collector who has ins “residence in village Sarle, 
near the Canary lIiH", has jirotested to the Forest 
Department about the deiiredations of the 
leopard. The local DFO has had to be a con¬ 
servationist of e.'cemplary courage to have 
resisted the strong pre.ssure for tlie killing of 
his ward. Instead, he has been trying to curb 
its hunting, by tying a bait close to its lair 
Tnis experiment has been going on since 25in 
.lune 1973, and, when 1 visited Kanheri this 
October, the jubilant foresters told me that they 
had at least succeeded in weaning the leopard 
from shikar! The leopard had been regularly 
accepting the bait, and that there had been 
no calilelifting since the third of September. 

I confess I was rather disappointed with 
this leopard. Still, I accepted an invitation 
from the DFO to sit over the bait, so that I 
could watch this fallen member of the most 
independent race of predators. Who am I to 
look down on a beleaguered hunter who, 
living so close to a populous town, with hardly 





six square miles of cover, does not wish to 
range too far beyond his chosen retreat ? The 
bait was an extremely psychic goat that froze 
in terror, did not bleat even once, and stared 
straight at me all through the night. The 
chirrr of the cricket, the darkness, my own 
immobility and the goat’s invisible stare 
induced strange halucinations. Time slowed 
and picked up speed and slowed again, as 
under the spell of ganja. I heard voices and 
smelt the presence and felt the proximity of 
one I had not seen for long. But mercifully, 
the leopard did not appear; had it pounced 
on the goat, I am certain the victim would have 
hurled some awful last thoughts at my mind. 

The next day we learnt why our watch 
had been in vain: the leopard had hunted on 
its own and killed a cow barely five hundred 
yards from our bait! The DFO looked dis¬ 
appointed, but I shouted “bravo” in gratitude 
to it on behalf of all the bohemians and lone 
wolves and mavericks of the world. A camou¬ 
flaged hideout was set up on the ground about 
25 feet from the kill, and in the blue light of 
the moon, at dusk, I had a marvellous view of 
this gorgeous creature. It seemed to float in, 
like a cloud. The walk of all other animals 
appeared jerky in contrast to the smooth un¬ 
dulation of its motion. My eyelevel being low, 
it seemed almost as large as a cow. But no 
herbivore has that ripple of immense power 
playing so easily and fluidly all over the body. 
That evening I understood the special meaning 
leopards have for man. Of all animals, it is the 
most strongly endowed v/ith vitality. Compared 
to it, the tiger may be strong but is sluggish, and 
the chital, though fleet, is frail. The leopard is a 
ball of life. It will not give up ; it will not be 
frightened ; it will not be shy. It will be forever 
fast, lean, brave, strong, wily, without scruples, 
without morality — one w'ho wants to live at 
all costs. There is no despair, no weariness, no 
melancholy in the leopard. How easily we give 
up! Even small disappointments take away our 
zest for life. We are so full of dreams, ideologies, 
categories ; the leopard, being a total realist, will 
not spurn an easy bait if that is all the meal 
it can safely have. But it will not be corrupt¬ 
ed by comfort and ease. We the bourgeoise 
and the farmers of the world can never make 
pets of the leopard ; all our contacts will have 
to be on the understanding that it is a hunter 
and a fighter who will forever range on its own. 
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MOST pteptn find it hardar to vlauMiza 
what they want tha diatribuUon to ba than 
how thm want ttw high cards to Ha. 

Hera South hi In Four Spadaa. 
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South ducka the hrat heart but the 
opponents continue the suit As this lead 
has removed dummy's only entry, and 
South must expect that the Ace of clubs 
will be held up, there it a danger ol losing 
atnckmaechauit 

On winning the second heart South 
should ruff a heart He forces out the Ace 
ot trumps, draws trumps, and crosses to a 
high club. Tha defenders mutt duck this 
so South It able to rutt the remaining 
heart. 

After cashing the last trump and 0 A-K. 
South exits with a club. Dummy comes to 
the vital tnck if either opponent having no 
more diamonds. Is left now with VA-x 

In a Bermuda Bowl match between Italy 
and the US, both declarers misted the 
chance for this form of ploy 
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The contract was 3NT and West led ♦o. 
When Pabis Ticci was South he ducked, 
won the next spade, and led a diamond to 
the Queen West won and led a third spade 

South finessed the Queen of clubs and 
tried to steal a diamond tnck West, how¬ 
ever. went in with the Ace and exited with 
a club. South cashed the hearts but West 
unblocked and was able to underplay tha 
7 with the 6 on the fourth round So South 
made four heart tricks but at the and had to 
give East two club tncks for one down. 

South makes the contract If. after finess¬ 
ing ♦q. he coshes^A and <^A-K-Q before 
playing a second diamond. West at this 
point IS left with Oa-x-x and has to give 
dummy two tricks 




THE ISOth anniversary ol the Royal National 
Lifeboat tnstttution last week is being 
marked in Guernsey by the issue of special 
stamps featuring llfaboala that have been 
stationed in tha island during the last hun¬ 
dred years. The Arthur Lionel. Isolured on 
the 3p starry (above), was Guernsey's last 
oars-and-sail lifeboat, in service from 1912 
to 1829. The present litaboat, the Arun. is 
shown on the lOp stamp. 

An Aberdeen philatelist A 0. Fwr, who 
spedalhwa in stamps taoturing the Htaboat 
aartnoe. has written a new history ol the 
RNU. ‘Let Not The Deep' (Impulse Books 
£365). He records that rturing tha 25 years 
from 1947 51 Hfsboatmen lost their lives In 
rescuing almost 17^0 people from the sea. 
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Are you suffering from muscular pain, breath¬ 
lessness when climbing steps? Is there a 
general feeling of lassitude, a reluctance to do 
household chores ? In other words, do you feel 
vou are carrying the weight of two persons 
instead of one"' And if you are not pregnant, 
it could only mean one thing — that you are 
grossly overweight. Take care. If you are over 
40 arid developing rolls and triple chins, you 
may go down with a serious heart ailment one of 
these days Your little heart will not be able 
to stand the strain of pumping blood for an 
overweight bexly. 

Once you become a heart patient, how¬ 
ever, life can be hell. No salt m your diet, no 
oil, only boiled fotxl and the life of a semi¬ 
invalid. How can you avoid this to the best 
of your ability ' By going on a diet, of course. 
No need to go on a crash course and feel ill. 
Eat sensibly, exercise regularly side by side 
to make sure the muscles do not hang but are 
firmed up and toned properly. 

If you are around 5 feet and weigh about 
140 lbs., then you must first lose 10 pounds, 
and another 10 gradually Take at least two 
months to let it work. But remember, if you 
break it in the middle, you will have to start 
from the beginning again. However, if you 

simple diet for over 40 



are an ordinary middle-class housewife who 
cannot afford fancy diets and is a vegetarian 
to boot, here is a simple diet that is as Indian- 
ised as can be. 

In this diet, instead of cutting down 
drastically on food, the idea is to include as 
much high-protein substitutes as possible. If 
the temptation to nibble is very strong, help 
yourself to crisp fresh vegetables and fruits. 
This will also help curb your appetite. Once 
in a while, nibble on protein biscuits like 
Threptin. Cut out aerated drinks and fried stuff 
like potato chips completely from your diet. 
For drinking, drink as much nimbu pani as 
you please, lassi (flavoured with dhania-jeera, 
pepper powder, ginger juice, amchur) water¬ 
ed down as much as you can, or even the water 
taken from whey, with a dash of lime and very 
little sugar. Your diet should include lots of 
vegetables, milk (with malai removed) butter¬ 
milk and salad. Carbohydrates like sugar, 
potatoes and rice should be completely omitted 
during the first three weeks and included in 
minute quantities after that. 

When you achieve the desired weight, 
increase your high-protein intake gradually. 
Your caloric intake should tie slightly above 
your diet requirement and below what you 
were eating before. For example, if your 
caloric intake was 2,000 calories before you 
began dieting and came down to 1,000 calories 
during vour diet, you should increase it to 
1,500 calories after reaching the desired weight. 
Also remember, it is always good to eat curries 
with less oil and butter and avoid fried greasy 
foods as much as po.ssible. Your diet should be 
.something like this ■ 

Breakfast : Early morning. One cup coffee 
or tea with milk. (No sugar). 

Later ; One slice toast without butter. A 
large glass of milk. Substitute food like idli and 
dhokla after the third week. 

Lunch ; One chappati without ghee : A large 
helping of dry vegetables, any in season, except 
potatoes and sweet potatoes. Salad (with a 
dressing of salt, pepper, vinegar or lime). Clear 
vegetable soup. Buttermilk. You don’t of course 
have to take all these dishes. Eat what you wish 
out of this list. 

Lunch should also include a large helping 
of any dal. Season them differently each day 
for variety. As a matter of fact, diluted dal can 
Ih; drunk whenever those hunger pangs attack 
you. Dal can also be substituted with different 
varieties of pulses that have been sprouted for 
added protein value. Use sprouted fresh gram 
and groundnuts liberally in making uncooked 
salads. Very little oil may be used to season 
the dal, but no ghee or butter, please. 

Tea : Tea with milk (no sugar). Two 
biscuits (good idea to eat protein biscuits 
here), or one dry toast. 

Dinner : Like lunch. 

Bedtime; One glass milk. (No sugar). 

If you study this diet carefully, you will 
see that small quantities of food remain in the 
stomach all the time, thereby preventing that 
feeling of emptiness in the stomach and 
reducing hunger pangs a great deal. 
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After a few short, sharp examples of terror, 
the timorous Caja were subdued into absolute 
submission, and even across the river in Vindu 
country several sa\’age examples were made of 
chiefs who mumbled somethiing about the pre¬ 
election promises, /iftor that the Vindu simply 
shrugged and went back to their bush. What 
happened in the capital had never affected 
them anyway in living memory, so they could 
afford to shrug. Kimba and his group of sup¬ 
porters, hackeci by the Vindu army and the 
unstable and highly dangerous teenagers who 
made up the party’s youth movement, con¬ 
tinued to rule from Clarence entirely for their 
own benefit and jirofit. 

Some of the methods used to obtain the 
latter wore mind-boggling. Simon Endean’s 
leport cont<iined documentation of an instance 
where Kimba, frustrated over the non-arrival 
of his .‘-•hare of a business deal, arrested the 
European businessman involved and imprison¬ 
ed him, sending an emi.ssary to his wife with 
the pledge that she would receive her husband’s 
toe.s, fingers and'ears by post unle.ss a ransom 
was paid. A letter from her imprisoned husband 
confinned this, and the woman raised the neces- 
■sary half a million dollars from his business 
partners and paid. The man was released, but 
his government, terrified of black African opinion 
at TTnited Nations, urged him to remain silent. 
The Press never heard about it. On another 
occasion two nationals of the colonial power 
were arrested and beaten in the fonner colonial 
fiolice barracks, since converted into the army 
barracks. They were released after a handsome 
bribe was paid to the Minister of Justice, of 
which evidentlv a part went to Kimba. Their 
offence was failing to bow as Kimba’s car drove 
past. 

In the previous five years since independ¬ 
ence all conceivable opposition to Kimba had 
been wiped out or driven into exile, and the 
latter were the lucky ones. As a result there 
were no doctors, engineers or other qualified 
[leople left in the republic. There had teen few 
enough in the first place, and Kimba suspected 
all educated men as jxissible opponents. 

Over the years he had developed a psychotic 


fear of assassination, and never left the country. 
He seldom left the palace, and when he did it 
was under a massive escort. Firearms of every 
kind and description had teen rounded up and 
impounded, including hunting rifles and shot¬ 
guns, which added to the lack of proteiin food. 
Import of cartridges and black powder was halt¬ 
ed, so eventually the Vindu hunters of the 
interior, coming to the coast to buy the powder 
they needed to hunt game, were sent back 
empty-handed and hung up their useless dane- 
guns in their huts. Even the carrying of 
matchets within the city limits was forbidden. 
The carrying of any of these items was punish¬ 
able by death. 



When he had finally digested the lengthy 
leport, studied the photographs of the capital, 
the palace and Kimba, and pored over the maps. 
Sir James Manson sent again for Simon Endean. 
The latter was becoming highly curious about 
his chief’s interest in thi.s obscure republic, and 
had asked Martin Thorpe in their adjoining 
offices on the ninth floor what it was ateut. 
Thorpe had ju.st grinned and tapped the side of 
hi.s nose with a rigid forefinger. 

Thorpe wasnot completely certain either, 
but he suspc'cted he knew. Both men knew' well 
enough not to a.sk f|uestions when their employer 
had got an idea in bus head and needed infonna- 
tion. 

When Endean ie{)orted to Manson the 
following morning, the latter was standing in his 
favourite position by the plate-glass windows of 
his penthouse, looking down into the street, 
where pygmies hurried about their business. 

‘There are two things 1 need to know more 
about, Simon,’ Sir James Manson said without 
preamble, and walked back to his desk where 
the Endean report was lying. 

‘You mention here a nickus in the capital, 
about six to seven weeks ago. I heard another 
report about the same upset from a man who was 
there. He mentioned a rumour of an attempted 
assassination of Kimba. What was it all about ?’ 

Endean was relieved. He had heard the 
same story from his own sources, but had 
thought it too small to include in the report. 

‘Every time the president has a bad dream 
there are arrests and rumours of an attempt on 
his life,’ said Endean. ‘Normally it just means 
he wants justification to arrest and execute 
somebody. In this case, in late January, it was 
the commander of the Army, Colonel Bobi. I 
w’as told on the quiet the quarrel between the 
two men was really about Kimba’s not getting 
a big enough cut in the rake-off from a deal 
Bobi put through. A shipment of drugs and 
medicines had arrived for the UN hospital. The 
Army impounded them at the quayside and stole 
half. Bobi was responsible and the stolen por¬ 
tion of the cargo was sold elsewhere on the 
black market. The proceeds of the sale should 
have passed to Kimba. Anyway, the head of the 


UN hospital, when making his protest to Kimba they are, level of training and experience, the 
and tendering his resignation, mentioned the amount of fight they would put up if under 
true value of the missing stuff. It was a lot more attack, what weapon.s they carry, can they use 
than Bobi had admitted to Kimba. them, what reserves are there, where the arsenal 

‘The president went mad and sent some of is situated, whether they have guards posted 
his own guards out looking for Bobi. They ran- overall, if there are armoured cars or artillery, 
sacked the town looking for him, and arrested if the Russians train the Army, if there are 
anyone who got in the way or took their fancy.’ strike-force camps away from Clarence, in fact, 
‘What happened to Bobi ?’ asked Manson. the whole lot.' 

He fled. He got away in a ieep and made Endean stared at his chief in amazement, 
for the border. He got across by abandoning The phrase ‘if under attack’ stuck in his mind, 
his jeep and walking through the bush round What on earth was the old man up to, he won- 
the border control point’ dered, but his face remained impassive. 

‘What tribe is he?’ "That would mean a personal visit, Sir 

‘Oddly enough, a half-breed. Half Vindu James.’ 
and half Caja, probably the outcome of a Vindu ‘Yes, I concede that. Do you have a passport 

raid on a Caja village forty years.ago.’ in another name ?’ 

‘Was he one of Kimba’s new army, or the ‘No, sir. In any case, 1 couldn’t furnish 

old colonial one ?’ asked Manson. that information. It requires a sound judge- 

‘He was a corporal in the colonial gendar- ment of military matters, and a knowledge of 
merie, so presumably he had some fonn of rudi- African troops as well I was too late for 
mentary training. 'Then he was busted, before 
independence, for drunkenness and insubordina¬ 
tion. When Kimba came to power he took him 
back in the early days because he needed at 
least one man who could tell one end of a gun 
from the other. In the colonial days, Bobi styled 
himself a Caja, but as soon as Kimba came to 
. power he swore he was a true Vindu.’ 

‘Why did Kimba keep him on ? Was he one 
of his original supporters ?’ 

‘From the time Bobi saw which way the 
wind was blowing, he went to Kimba and swore 
loyalty to him. Which was smarter than the 
colohiaj governor, who couldn’t believe Kimba 
had won the election until the figures proved it. 

Kimbii kept Bobi on, and even promoted him 
to command the Army, because it looked better 
for a half-Caja to cany out the reprisals against 
the Caja opponents of Kimba.’ 

‘What's he like asked Manson pensively. 

‘A big thug,’ said Manson. ‘A human gorilla. 

No brains as such, but a certain low animal 
cunning. The quarrel between the two men was 
only a question of thieves falling out.’ National Service. I don’t know a thing about 

‘But Western-trained ? Not Communist ?’ armies or weapons.’ 
insisted Manson. Manson was back at the window, staring 

‘No sir. Not a Communist. Not anything across the City, 
politically.’ ‘I know,’ he said softly. ‘It would need a 

‘Bribable ? Cooperate for money ?’ soldier to produce that report.’ 

‘Certainly. He must be living pretty ‘Well, Sir James, you would hardly get an 

humbly now. He couldn’t have stashed much army man to go and do that sort of mission, 
away outside Zangaro. Only the president could Not for any money. Besides, a soldier’s pass- 
get the big money.’ port would have his profession on it. Where 

‘Where is he now ?’ asked Manson. could I find a military man who would go down 

‘I don’t know, sir. Living somewhere in to Clarence and find that sort of information ?’ 
exile.’ ‘There is a kind,’ said Manson. ‘They are 

‘Right,’ said Manson. ‘Find him, wherever called mercenaries. They fight for whoever pays 
he is.’ them, and pays them well. I’m prepared to do 

Endean nodded. that. So go aiid find me a mercenary with initia- 

‘Am I to visit him ?’ tive and brains. The best in Europe.’ 



'Not yet,’ said Manson. ‘There was one 
other matter. The report is fine, ve^ compre¬ 
hensive, except in one detail. The military side. 
I want to have a complete breakdown of the 
military security situation in and around the 
president’s palace, and the capital. How many 
troops, police, any special presidential body¬ 
guards, where they are quartered, how good 



SIMON ENDEAN was aware that somewhere 
in London there has to exist the wherewithal to 
discover just about any piece of knowledge 
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known to man, including the name and address 
of a first-class mercenary. The only problem 
sometimes is to know where to start looking and 
whom to start asking. 

At this stage he was not looking for the 
name of a mercenaiy. He was looking for the 
name of an expert on mercenaries, a writer or 
reporter whose articles seemed to be authorita¬ 
tive enough to indicate the journalist knew his 
subject well, who could find his way round the 
bewildering labyrinth of rival claims and alleged 
exploits, and give a balanced judgement. At the 
end of two hours he had secured the name he 
was looking for, although he had never heard 
of the man before. 

Siman Endean pressed the bell next to the 
writer’s name just after eight the following 
moi ning and half a minute later a voice tinkled 
‘yes’ at him from the metal grill set in the wood¬ 
work. 

•Gocd morning,’ said Endean into the grill, 
‘my name is Harris. Walter Harris. I’m a 
businessman. I wonder if I might have a word 
with you ?’ 

‘So what do you want ?’ asked the writer. 
‘The name of a good mercenary soldier,’ said 
Endean. ‘One with brains and initiative, who’ll 
do a workmanlike job for his money.’ 

‘Why come to me ?’ 

‘Your name was recalled by one of our 
group from an article you wrote several months 
ago. It seemed very authoritative.’ 

‘I write for my living,’ said the freelance. 

I Endean gently withdrew £200 in ten-pound 
I notes from his pocket and laid them on the 
' table. 

‘Then write for me,’ he said. 

‘What ? An article ?’ 

‘No, a memorandum. A list of names and 
track records. Or you can talk if you like.’ 

‘I’ll write,’ said the freelance. He walked 
to a corner where his desk, a typewriter and a 
stack of white paper compri^ the working 
area of the open-plan flat. Running a sheet into 
his machine, consulting occasionally from a set 
of files beside his desk, he wrote steadily for fifty 
minutes. When he rose he walked over to the 
waiting Endean with three sheets of quarto 
paper and held them out. 

These are the best around today, the older 
generation of the Congo six years ago, and the 
new up-and-comers. I haven’t bothered with 
men who couldn’t command a platoon well. 
Mere heavies would be no use to you.’ 

Endean took the sheets and studied them 
intently. 

The contents were : 

Colonel LamouUne. Bel^an, probably govern¬ 
ment man. Came into Conp in 1964 under 
Moise Tshombe. Probably with full approval of 
Belgian Goverrunent. 

Robert Denard. Frenchman. Police back¬ 
ground, not army. Was in Katanga secession in 
l»()l-62, probably a gendarmerie adviser. Left 
after failure of secession and exile of TshcHnbe. 

Jacques Schramme. Belgian. Planter-tumfed- 
mercenary. Nicknamed Black Jack. Formed 
own unit of Katangese, early in 1961, and was 
16 prominent in Katangese secession attempt. 


Roger Faulques. Much decorated French 
professional officer. Sent, probaby by French 
Government, into Katanga, during secession. 
Later commanded Denard who ran the French 
operation in the Yemen. 

Mike Hoare. British-tumed-South African. 
Acted as mercenaiy adviser in Katanga seces¬ 
sion, became close personal friend of Tshombe. 

John Peters. Joined Hoare in 1964, oh first 
mercenary war. Rose to become deputy com¬ 
mander. Fearless and totally ruthless. 

N.B. The above six count as ‘the oldei 
generation’ inasmuch as they were the originals 
who came to prominence in the Katanga and 
Congolese wars. The following five are younger 
in the Congo, or came to prominence since the 
forties, but may be considered the ‘younger’ 
generation because they had junior commands 
in the Congo, or came to promionence since the 
Congo. 

Rolf Steiner. German. Began first mercen¬ 
ary operation under F''aulques-organised group 
that went into Nigerian civil war. Stayed on 
and led the remnants of the group for nine 
months. Dismissed. Signed on for South Sudan. 

George Schroeder. South African. Ser/ed 
under Hoare and Peters in 5th Codo in the 
Congo. Prominent in the South African con¬ 
tingent in that unit. Their choice as leader 
after Peters. Peters conceded and give him the 
command. 5th Codo disbanded and sent home 
a few months later. Not heard of since. Living 
in South Africa. 

Charles Roux. French. Very junior in 
Katangese .secession. Quit early and went to 
South Africa via Angola. Stayed there and 
returned with South Africans to fight under 
Hoare in 1964. Quarrelled with Hoare and went 
to join Denard. After wounding of Denard, 
proposed for overall command of 10th and 6th 
Commandos, now merged. Failed. Wounded 
at Bukavu in a shoot-out, quit and returned 
home via Kigali. Not in action since. Lives in 
Paris. 

Carlo Shannon. British. Served under 
Hoare in 5th, 1964. Declined to serve under 
Peters. Transferred to Denard, 1966, joined the 
6th. Served under Schramme on march to 
Bukavu. Fought throughout the siege. Re¬ 
patriated among the last in April 1968. Volun¬ 
teered for Nigerian civil war, served under 
Steiner. Took over remnants after Seiner’s 
dismissal. November 1968. Commanded till the 
end. Believed staying in Paris. 

Lucien Brun. Alias Paul Leroy. French, 
^aks fluent English; Served as enlisted officer 
French Army, Algerian war. Normal dis¬ 
charge. Was in South Africa 1964. volunteered 
for Congo. 

When he had finished, Endean looked up. 

These men would all be available for such 
a job?’ he asked. The writer shook his head. 

‘I doubt it,’ he said. ‘I included all those 
who could do such a job. Whether they would 
want to is another matter. It would depend on 
the size of the job, the number of men they 
would command. For the older ones there is a 
question of prestige involved. There is also 
the question of how much they need the work. 



Some of the older ones are more or less retired desk. There was little of the London business- 
and comfortably off.’ man in the ease with which the visitor came to 

‘Point them out to me,’ invited Endean. his feet as Shannon entered the salon, nor 
The writer leaned over and ran his finger about the build of the shoulders. Shannon had 

down the list. seen men like him before. They always repre- 

Endean rose to go. sented older, richer men. 

‘’Tell me something,’ he said at the door. ‘Mr. Shannon ?’ 

‘If you were mounting an... seeking a man to ‘Yes.’ 

go on a mission and assess a situation, which ‘My name is Harris, Walter Harris.’ 

would you choose ?’ ‘You wanted to see me ?’ 

The writer picked up the notes on the ‘I’ve been waiting a couple of hours for 

breakfast table. just that. Can we talk here, or in your room ’’ 

‘Cat Shannon,’ he .said witihout hesitation. ‘Here will do The old man understands 

‘If I were doing that, or mounting an opera- no English ‘ 

tion, I’d pick the Cat.’ The two men .seated themselves facing each 

‘Where is he ?’ a.sked Endean. other. Endean relaxed and cro.s.sed hi' legs. 

The writer mentioned a hotel and a bar in He reached for a packet of cigarettes and ge.s- 
Paris. lured to Shannon with the packet. Shannon 

‘You could try either of those,’ he said. sh(K)k his head and reached for his own biand 

‘And if this man Shannon was not avail- in his jacket pocket, then thought better of it 
able, or for some other rea.son could not be ‘I understand you are a mercenary, Mr. 

employed, who would be second on the list Shannon ?’ 

The writer thought for a while. ‘Yes.’ 

‘If not Lucien Ilrun, then the only other In fact you have been recommended to me 

one who would almo.st certainly be available I repre.sent a grou[) of London bu.sines.smcn 

and has the experience would be Roux,’ he We need a job done. A soil of mission. It needs 

said. a man who has .some knowledge of military 

You have his addre.ss a.sked Endean matters, and who can travel to a foreign country 
The writer flicked through a small note- without exciting any suspicions. .Also a man 
'book that he took from a drawer in his desk. who can make an intelligent report on what he 
‘Roux has a flat in Paris,’ ht' said, and gave sees there, analyse a military situatKin, and 
Endean the address. A few seconds later hi' then keep his mouth shut.’ 
heard the clump of Endean's feet de.scending ‘1 don't kill on contract,’ .soul .Shannon 

the .stall's He picked up the phone and dialled Itriedv. 
a number. 

‘Carrie'' Hi, it’s me We’re going out 
tonight. Somewhere expensive. I just got paid 
for a feature article ’ 

Cat Shannon walked slowly and pensively 
up th*^ Rue Blanche towards tlie Place Chchy. 

The little bars were already ojien on both sides 
of the street, and from the doorways the hu.stlers 
tried to persuade him to step inside and see 
the most beautiful girls in Pans. The latter, 
who, w'hatever else they were, most certainly 
were not that, peeied through the lace curtains 
at the darkened street. It was just after five 
o’clock on a mid-March evening, with a cold 
wind blowing. The weather matched Shannon’s 
mood. 

Shannon turned in to the door of his hotel 
and crossed to the desk for his key The old 
man was on duty behind the desk. 

‘Ah, monsieur, one has been calling you 
from London. All day. He left a message.' 

The old man handed Shannon the slip of 
paper in the key aperture. It was written in 

the old man’s scrawl, evidently dictated letter 
by letter. It said simply ‘Careful Harris’, and 
was signed with the name of a freelance writer 
he knew from his African wars and who he 
knew lived in London. 

‘There is another, m’sieu. He is waiting 
in the salon.’ 

The old man gestured towards the .small 
room set aside from the lobby and through the 
archway Shannon could see a man about his 
own age dressed in the sober grey of a London 
businessman watchiing him as he stood by the 
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We don’t want you to,’ said Endean. 

‘All right, what’s the mission ? And what’s 
the fee ’ asked Shannon. He saw no time in 
wasting woids The man in front of him was 
unlikely to Ije shocke<i by a sjiade i)eing called 
a .spade Endean smiled hriefly. 

‘k'irst, you would have to come to London 
for briefing We would pay for your trip and 
c.xpcn.ses, oven if vou decided not to accept.’ 

‘Why London ’ Why no here?’ asked 
Shannon. 

Endean cxlialed a long stream of smoke. 

‘There are some maps and other pajiers 
involved,’ ho said ‘I didn’t want to bring them 
with me Al.so, 1 have to consult my partners, 
report to them that vou have accepted or not 
as the cas(' may be.’ 

Thc're was silence as Endean drew a w^ad 
of Fri'iich 100-frane notr's from his pocket. 

'Fifteen hundred francs,’ he said ‘About 
L12(). That’s for your air ticket to f^ondon, 
singU' or rt'turn, whichever you wish to buy. 
.\n(l your overnight .stay. If you decline the 
lirofKisition after hearing it, you get another 
t; 100 for your trouble in coming If you 
accept, we discuss the further salai'y ' 

Shannon nodded 

'All right. I’ll listen — in London. When?’ 

‘Tomorrow.’ said Endean, and rose to 
leave. 

Ari-ive any time during the course of the 
diiv, and stay"^ at the Post Hou.se Hotel on 
Havershxk Hill. I’ll book your rwim when I 
get back tonight. At nine the day after 
tomorrow I’ll jihone you in your room and 
make a rendezvous for later that morning 
("lear 

Shannon nodded and picked up the francs 

'Hook the room in the name of Brown, 
Keith Brown.’ he said. The man who called 
hiinself Harris left the hotel and headed down¬ 
hill looking for a taxi. 

He had not .seen any rea.son to mention 
to Shannon that he had’ spent three hours 
earlier that afternoon talking with another 
mercenary, a man by the name of Charles 
lioux .Mor did he mention that he had decided, 
despite the Frenehman’s evident eagerness, 
that Houx was not the man for the job : lie 
had left the man’s flat wdth a vajpe promi.se 
to get in touch again wdth his decision. 



Twenty-four hours later Shannon stood at 
his hedriKHii window in the Po.st House Hotel, 
and stared out at the ram and the commuter 
traffic .swashing up Haverstock Hill from Cam- 
dim Town towards Hampstead and the com¬ 
muter .suburbs. 

He had arrived that morning on the first 
plane, using his passjxirt in the name of Keith 
Brown. Long since, he had had to acquire a 
false passport by the normal method used in 
mercenaiy circles. At the end of 1967 he had 
18 been with Black Jacques Schramme at Bukavu, 


surrounded and beseiged for months by the 
Congolese Army. Finally, undefeated but nin- 
ing out of ammunition, the mercenaries had 
vacated the Congolese lakeside city, w'alked 
across the bridge into neighbouring Rw'anda 
and allow'ed themselves, with Red Cross 
guarantees which the Red Cross could not 
possibly fulfil, to be disarmed. 

From then on, for nearly six months, 
they had sat idle in an internment camp ai 
Kigali while the Red Cross and the Rwanda 
government ha.ssled over their repatriation to 
Europe. President Mobutu of the Congo 
wanted them sent back to him for execution, 
but the mercenarie.s had threatened if that was 
the decision they would take the Rwandan 
.Vnny barehanded, recover their guns and find 
their own way home. The Rwandan govern¬ 
ment had believed, rightly, that they might 
do it. 

When finally the decision was made to fly 
them back to Europe, the British consul had 
visited the camp and soberly told the six British 
mercenaries pre.sent that he would have to 
impound their pas.sports. They had soberly 
told him they had lost everything across the 
lake in Bukavu. On being flown home to London 
Shannon and the others had been told by the 
Foreign Office that each man owed .£350 for 
the air fare, and would receive no new pass¬ 
port ever again. 

Before leaving the camp, the men had been 
photograiihcxi, fingerprinted, and had their 
names taken. They also had to sign a document 
jili'dging never to set foot on the continent of 
Afnca. These dcxmnients would be sent in copy 
to eveiy African government. 

The reaction of the mercenaries was pre¬ 
dictable. Everv one had a lush beard and 
mou.stache, and hair hTt uncut after months in 
the cami), w'here no scissors were allowed in 
case they went on the warpath with them. The 
photographs were therefore unrecogni.sable. 
Thev then .submitted their own fingerprints for 
another man’s prints, and exchanged names. 
The result was that every identity dcxiument 
contained one man’s name, another man’s 
fingc'rprints and a third man’s photograph. 
Penally they signed the pledge to leave Africa 
for ever with names like Sebastian Weetabix 
and Neddy Seagoon. 

Shannon’s reaction to the Foreign Office 
demand wa.s no le.ss unhelpful. As he still had 
his lost’ passport he kept it, and travelled where 
he wished, until it expired. Then he took the 
necessary steps to secure another one, issued 
by the Pa,ssp()rt Office but based on a birth 
certificate, .secured from the Regisliy of Birth.s 
in Somerset House for the standard fee ol five 
shillings, which referred to a baby who had 
died of meningitis in Yarmouth about the time 
Shannon was bom. 



to be continued 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 103: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

31. large? Mm -O.K.. get to work on that weight (10) 

10 Ex-president and governor, one arranging (lowers (7) 

11 E g. Hammond, often played a vital part (5) 

13 What sounds daft's Christian Endeavour in hair 
shirt (6) 

14 Unstrained as old back (6) 

15 You'll find this soft stuffing serve all right (5) 

17 Like a worried shepherd counting his flock vainly'^ (9) 

20 When rings earn new rings (6) 

22 Seized in start of rheumatic fit (4) 

23 Band of men losing right big fish (4) 

25 Touching story about skipper landing on back (6) 

27 Regal, accepting present shrewdly (9) 

32 Getting tipsy—man, that's heaven (5) 

33 Dancer's out of form, wooden (6) 

34 Scotland's ramshackle structure—a feature of the 
thistle, leaderless (6) 

35 Prepare (or death mortician-elegist should prove 
needful (5) 

36 Starches bows (7) 

371 make travelling smoother — read modern novel (10) 

DOWN 

1 Signals on course record indirect course (6) 

2 Trains O K.? Running in dark trace tube (8) 

3 Seaweed that is something to be avoided in water (6) 

4 Dim old vicar has nothing to chat about inside, 
rising (9) 

5 Bachelordom, or the perfect marriage(7) 

6 Instrument of torture, endlessly cunning device (5) 

7 it keeps fire in burning slowly, top to bottom (5) 

8 Punch, say. a gee showing snaffle (Scottish) (4) 

9 Drive into water English amphibian, concealing 
bottom (4) 

12 Half gaga having imbibed drink —something to 
protect head? (5) 

16 A short time with a bore's enough —this he'll never 
do (9) 

18 Like some eggs'^ Bacon came first (8) 

19 Start wandering around certainly —this is most likely 
to (8) 

21 Bond, having played around with one girl (7) 

24 Played around with bad ones, we hear, lots (5) 

26 E g. an elephant has soak up, swallowing river (6) 

28 Countryside, initially wooded, a deal changed (5) 

29 Queen Anne? (5) 

30 Want to be rid of city eyesore (4) 



AZED No. 101: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

10,1 go lone (rev ) in 'ost, 

11, or(0 lo)gy, 16, i e 
troight + ry, 17. E Ra in il 
(rev ) & lit . 23, ton do 
20, 'Faerie Queens'. 

34, a-m-y-lase & ht 

DOWN 

3. gents'^pnvy 4, as a 
Christian, 13, Sarmonon 
the Mount, IS, M'a(r)tis(t)s-e 
& lit 27,seep 1634inC 


CHESS 

by HARRY QOLOMBEK 

Continuation of Position No. 12 

This was the finish ot a game. Hennings- 
Bednarski, played in Lublin last yoai - 
2rb4, R4ppk. 4p1bp. 2BpP3, tPt 
Kl 1 P t P. 6Q 1.6PK.2q5 
White won by 1 P- R5. BxP, 2. KtxP. 
P-Kt4, 1(2 .8- Kt3.3 RxPor3 P-B5 

3. Q-KR3, O Q8, 4. Kt-88ch. K-Kt2. 
5. Q X R. B “ Kt5. 6. O X B (08). resigns 

What la a grandmaster? 

Or. rather, what constitutes a grandmaster? 
The technical answer is a player who 
obtains the grandmaster norm in two long 
international tournaments FIDE (the World 
Chess Federation) has la'd down certain 
conditions lor the award o( this title which, 
in my opinion, are often quite fallacious 
(both the conditions and the title) I regret 
and have always regretted this cowardly 
yielding of the right of way to the statistic¬ 
ians You do not judge artists in the fields 
of painting and music by the criterion of 
Just figures and numbers and m my opinion 
great chess-players are also great artists. 

I return to my question, alter apologising 
for myself and tor FIDE toFhav,ng wandered 
down this atatiatical bjiway In the first 
place a grwidmasier must have a lull and 


will be equally at home in all three phases 
of the game, in the opening, the middle- 
game and in the ending This means that 
since the endgame is for the average 
amateur a closed, or rather never opened, 
book, the grandmaster will appear particu¬ 
larly omnipotent m the later stages of the 
game 

But so far I have been merely describing 
the weapons that the grandmaster must 
know how to use Basically, the delinilion 
must be rather more esoteric and myster¬ 
ious He must be endowed with those 
powers of original imagination that enable 
the player to give life, as it were, to the 
pieces. What appears to be arid to the 
ordinary sight should contain the germs of 
some concept or idea and it is this dynamic 
quality that for me makes the true grand¬ 
master 

Take, (or example, the following game 
that was played in the international tourna¬ 
ment at Madrid last December. 

White Portisch Black. S. Qarcia. 

O P Benoni Defence Deferred 
1. P-04, Kt-KB3i 2. P-OB4. P-B4. 
3. P-Q5. P-K3, 4. Kt-OB3, PxP. S.PxP. 
P-Q3; 6 . P-K4. P-KKt3, 7. P-B4. 
B-Kt2. 8. B-Kt5ch. KKt-Q2. 9. B-(33, 
O-O.10.Kt-B3. Kt-R3.11.0-0, Kt-B2; 
12. P-QR4. Kt-R3; 13. B-K3. Kt-Kt5; 
14. B-K2. R-K1; 15. B-B2, P-QR3. 
16. K-R1. Q-B2. 17. K1-Q2. Kt-KB3; 

A^.KtT B-Q? IS R»R3 R-ICR4- 


20. P —K5 This pawn sacrifice is con¬ 
ventional enough, it is White's 23rd move 
together with its consequences that makes 
the game really alive 

20. ., Kt-Kt5. 21. Kt-B4. Px P, 22. P X P. 

KlxKP. 23. R —Kl. P-B3, the main vari¬ 
ation. according to Portisch, was 23 
Kt(K4)-06, 24 Q X Kt, Kl x O. 25 R x R ch, 
R X R, 26 B X Q, Kt X P, 27 Kt - KI6. B x Kl 
28 Kt X B. R-K2. 29 Kt-KI6, Kt x P (or 
29. . R X B. 30 P-Q6J, 30 P-06, R X B 

31 P X R, Kt X Kl, 32 R-QKtl and White 
wins 


26. BxKtP, R-Ktl, 27. B-K4. 0-Kt4 
28. B-B3. P-K5, 20. R x P, B-Qs’ 
30. RxRch, RxR, 31. KI-K2, 8-K3 
32. KtxB. PxKt. 33. Kt-Q2. B-04 
34. P-Q7. H-Q1, 35. Q-K2, B-B2' 
36. Kt-K4, Q-K2; 37. Q-Q2 RxP' 
38. R-QB1. R-B2. 39- RxR. Qxr' 
40. P-R3, 0-QB5, 41. Kt-(36. Q-B4 
42. Q-B4. B-K3, 43. KI-K4. Kt-Qs’ 
44. KtxO. KtxQ. 45. P-KKt3, B-Q4 
46. BxBch, KtxB. 47. K-Kt2. P-Rs’ 
48. PxP, Kt-B2, 40. K-B3. K-Kt2' 
S2' P-Kt4, K-R4; 

52, K X P, K X P, now comes a neat finishing 
touch. 

53. KtxP, KlxKt, 54. P-Kt5, Kt-Ktl 
86. P-R5. resigns Since If 55. . .. KxP 
56. P-R6. KI-Q2, 57. P-R7, Kt-Kt3: 

58. K-BS, Kt-R1. 59. P-Kteetc.or 58 .. .. 
«r« —sn v_ pa-»- __ 






The runaway success of the 
arty-arty “Rajnigandha” has 
brdught back hope to the 
Gulzar-type directors of off¬ 
beat, practically starless 
films. This type was com- 
])laining that films like 
Bobby had completely wash¬ 
ed away the demand for off¬ 
beat films, just when the 
public had liegun to under¬ 
stand and cultivate appeal 
for them! The actress of 
"llainigandha” called Vidya 
Sinha, who has been kmx-k- 
ing around filmdom for so 
many years, finally got a 
chance to prove her talent's 
worth ! Not attractive in the 
starry sense, a bit on the 
plump side and seven years 
married, Vidya has suddenly 
got a flood of films with top 
set-ups — and it is doing 
something to her — like she’s 
looking real glamorous these 
days and the heroes are talk¬ 
ing about wanting her m 
their films ! 


Souieone who went to the 
“Ishk Ishk Ishk" premiere- 
party at midnight at the 
Sheraton, said it was crowd¬ 
ed and well-attended But 
Dev Anand, the host, w^as 
sitting, or rather standing in 
a corner like Jack Horner 
with admiring guests sur¬ 
rounding him. Why wasn’t 
he circulating ? And Zeenar. 
kept flitting about restlessly 
throwing coy “hellooos” to 
folks. The two seemed as 
though they didn’t know 
each other — and finally, 
said this person, IZeenie baby 
drove off in her flame-blue 


Toyota with her handsome 
young chauffeur at the wheel 
and she, next to him ! W’here 
was she headed, ‘specially 
when her mamma was still 
enjoying the party ’ 

Premnath, who did not hide 
his over-affections for Shiv 
Kumar and his like, .suddenly 
got drink-high at a party 
and began smooching Raaj 
Kumar all over his face, 
openly. The other man, 
equally high. responded 
heavily and the la.st this 
person who saw^ this revolt¬ 
ing .scene teas, the two 
slobbering and mouthing 
('aeh other And Prernnath's 
girl-friend Kamini Kaushal, 
stood at a distance w’atching 
all this with her husband — 
.she and Prernnath’s younger 
son had earlier given uji all 
attempts at making him 
come home — he ranted 
like a bull saying “The 
party’s just begun 

Is Amitabh Bachhan on the 
way dow'ii ? Just w^hen he 
was picking up too. It's gone 
to his head and he cannot 
conceal it artfully like 
Dharmendra and Shashi 
The reason why he has sup¬ 
pressed .faya from w'ork for 
the time being is that, 
according to speculators, he 
will play his time till his 
luck runs out. Then he will 
pull out Jaya like a trump 
and have another Zanjeer- 
type ballgame rolling! 

Vijay Anand stays for the 
most part in Poona, and 
corners to Bombay only for 


rush-work. He is shooting 
his film there and now, 
Goldie Anand is lost to the 
Capital of the Filmland, 
spiritually — the Ashram 
and its Bhagwan Rajneesh, 
who lodge in Poona , roman¬ 
tically, since that is where 
he married the young Love- 
leen ; and profe.s.sionally t(X), 
now, since he is shooting his 
film there too. Sigh ' It takes 
all kinds to make the Film- 
world ! 

Shabana Azmi, it is report¬ 
ed, is a “natural” Take the 
case where she has to cry 
for a role One rainutf' she is 
laughing, through her full 
mouth and the huge teeth 
that somehow' get past with¬ 
out notice when you meet 
her personally. And w’hen 
she Ls required to cry — 

Snap! Tears of true-blue 
nature come gu.shing out hei' 
eyes. It is no w'onder that 
she got the Star & Style Gold 
Medal for Best Acting, 
among the graduates last 
year! 

Now Rekha’s kid-sis Radha. 

IS doing the film-scene She 
most likely will turn out the 
.same itchy-hitchy type image 
her big sister lias nurtured 
for so long now'. Already, 
Radha looks quite a pants- 
suit-full, when .she is taking 
sunset .strolls down to the 
filming sea-shore opposite 
their flat. One secs her gett¬ 
ing thrills as w'olf-whistles 
and the like are thrown in 
her direction, as she and her 
friends giggle onwards. 

Talking of Rekha’s kid-sis 
reminds me of the Great 
Rekha herself. She Avasn’t 
going to let Kiran Kumar 
scot-free, though he kept 
telling everyone around that 
he Itad definitely broken up 
with her and when she 
would l)e back from Kashmir, 
he would run away and hide 
from her venomous clutches. 

.But he is just a male Rekha 
and the tw'o are w'ell-suited 
at least as far having amor¬ 
ous adventures lies. They 
were swinging back again 
at some filmland function 
where he was holding her 
arm and escorting her pro- 21 
tectively. 
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You have to be 
besharam in films 



hen Satyen Bose and the other Bengalis in the 
‘Wapas’ unit found it difficult to pronounce the 
name 'Firdaus,’ they called their heroine, Aloka 
“I changed it to Alka,” said Firdaus alias Alka 
If you’re wondering why I’m calling Alka a 
.heroine, then I’ll let you into a secret. Alka the 
"vamp and supporting actress of today was the 
heroine of earlier films like ‘Wapas’ and ‘Aansoo 
Ban Gaye Phool’. Then for an interim period 
of three years she sat at home twiddling her 
thumbs, insisting on becoming a heroine. 

Now she knows better. With about 27 
assignments on hand, (in more than 15 of them 
as supporting actress,) she has learnt not to be 
choosy. “I am playing the leading lady in small 
set-ups like ‘Thokar’. I have no worries now, 
because 1 have no class ! I’m working in A-class, 
B-cla.ss, C-class and even D-class films! If I 
don’t click in one class, I have the other films 
to fall back on." 

Among her lead roles there is the contro¬ 
versial ‘Kamashastra’ where Alka is doing the 
role which Rehana Sultan had turned down, on 
the grounds that the dialogues were very vulgar. 
“I don’t find them vulgar. If Rehana says it is 
vulgar, it’s probably because the dialogues are too 
long for her! I’ve never mugged my lines 
before like I am doing for ‘Kamashastra’. 
Pages and pages of dialogues. What’s vulgar 
about a doctor naming the parts of the body 
to a class-roomful of medical students? I 
don’t think that’s bad at all. In fact I must 
say, ‘Kamashastra’ is quite an experience for 
me. I’m learning new words all the time. I 
almost feel as if I’m a medical student! I have 
a doctor on the sets who translates different 
medical terms for me, I do my work seriously. 
But once I get home, the funny words make me 
laugh my guts out!” 

Who is playing the hero with you in 
‘Shabab’? (Another small film). “Please don’t 
ask me. His name is Arun Kumar. He’s so silly 
that everytime I do an emotional scene with him 
I feel like bursting out laughing ! He claims to 
be a prince from some state! I do these films 


because frankly, the money is good." 

How about ‘Thokar’? Didn’t Baldev Khosa 
try to get fresh with you like he did with Rita 
Anchan ? “ ‘Thokar’ was nice because it was 
completed quickly. Baldev Khosa didn’t at any 
stage try to get fre.sh with me. Rita Anchan 
must’ve given him some life for him to try 
tricks with he:- ’ ! firmly believe that no man 
can take advantage of you unless you show some 
response to him 

What happened to your role in ‘Shandaar’? 

You were seen in it lor hardly two shots! 
“Don’t talk about that film! In my other films 
I have some role to do. But in ;Shandaar’ my 
.scene.s were cut like mad because I had a fight 
with the producer. He wasn’t paying me pro¬ 
perly. Why should I keep quiet ? I fought and 
they cut my scenes. But they had to kc*ep two 
shots of mine or at least my photo! Anyway, 
there’s was only a new banner. No cause for 
me to put up with them quietly when I wasn’t 
getting my money.’’ 

After that awful film ‘Do Chattane’, will you 
be doing any more films with Joginder ? 

“Ha! I have walked out of his films after 
signing ‘Rangakhush’! I don’t know how ‘Do 
Chattane’ clicked. It was a fluke 1 I don’t think 
his forthcoming films wdll do well wdth .loginder’s 
face being flashed on the screen all the time ! 
Joginder was after me to report for rehearsals 
(for a dance), when I was busy doing double 
shifts. It was impossible for me to rehearse 
And anyway, the song was to be picturised on 
two other girls besides me. It w'asn’t worth the 
trouble. Later on, Joginder w’anted to extend 
my shooting dates in Riva when originally he’d 
asked for only four days I had to opt out of 
his film.” 

And now a million doljar question. Did 
you or didn’t you have an affair with Satish 
Haul ? 

“I didn’t ever have anything to do with 
him. I don’t know why he goes about sobbing 
that I ditched him. He’s forever crying! I 
didn’t lead him on for fun because I know a 
man like that won’t leave me alone. As it is 
he keeps following me at every party I go to. 

The moment I see him I try to go in the opposite 
direction! There never has been anything 
between Vikram and me either, I don’t know 
why that poor chap is being dragged in." 

Lastly, how do you like doing sexy roles ’’ 

“I have done thern. In ‘Khote Sikkay’ for 
instance I played a cabaret artiste. I really 
don’t mind doing it. Everybody does.” And 
posing for sexy photographs? 

“If it’s good for my publicity then I'm 
game. To join this line you have to be 
‘besharam’! Otherwise, it’s better to sit at 
home!” 

N. BHARATHI. 23 
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■ IW I ga iWHI jl — anw am your 
intelligence to tackle your personal and 
official problems. In social circle commit¬ 
ments may prove worrying. Professionals I 
It will be unwise to take any initiative to form any association 
or group. Ladles I romance will be in the air in the second 
half of the week. Girls and bachelors! an outstanding success 
on a holiday. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) New business 
or money link up may be a good proposition 
this week. Family life promises to follow a 
happy course. But health of a child may 
make you worried. In service, unexpected success. Business¬ 
men I money will be forthcoming with providential help. 
Artistes and actresses, new contract indicated. Girls and 
bachelors I showmanship will be helpful. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) After a period 
of mental depression this will be a flourish¬ 
ing week for you. Chances for a glorious 
success. Family happiness assured. In 
service, certain vital decisions you will take. Professionals I 
social commitments will take much of your time. Bachelors 
and girls I an extrovert personality is coming in your life. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) An Increase 
In Income is assured this week. A friend 
who is sociable and cheerful will play an 
important role in your professional and ser¬ 
vice life this week Medical expenses may be heavy and you 
are likely to be busy with family matters. Unemployed bachelors 
are going to have employment. Girls, satisfying progress 
assured. 




LEO (July 22 — August 21) At work you may 

find yourself plunged into a reorganisation 
and this may produce change in your routine. 
You may have to face certain criticism from 
your seniors but do not panic. Your decision will give good 
dividend ultimately, Home life will become more sweet and 
you will gel more opportunities to spend your lime In social 
circle. Travel indicated. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This 
week a major decision may be forced upon 
you. Apparently this is likely to be trying but 
ultimate win is yours. Professionals! you 
have absolutely nothing to worry about your career Ladies • 
you will enjoy good health Working girls ! a good news tor 
you on Wednesday. Bachelors! troublesome expenses 
indicated. 




LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This is 
the week when you may have to patch up 
differences with your dear and near ones. 
A period of outstanding prosperity ahead. In 
business, certain knotty problem is likely to be solved. Pro¬ 
fessionals I an invitation for you. Persons born In the first half 
of October may receive an encouraging letter from the West. 
Girls I an eventful week for you. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
One of those weeks when fate will leave you 
very much to your own devices. You are 
starred lor change or travel this week. 
Financially you will be aptly rewarded. In service, seniors will 
come forward to help you Businessmen and professionals ! 
considerable difficulties indicated. Bachelors and girls ! you 
are in the holiday mood now. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
There is strong tendency of social contacts 
and better position in your professional 
aspect. For musicians and artistes, some 
sort of rocggnltlon (stale or social) will come within four weeks 
In service, promotion is indicated. Executives! you may have 
to rearrange your routine. Girls I patience is required (or 
success. 





CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

Your present activities and relationships will 
flourish pleasingly. A friend of yours will 
come to you with an offer of job. In certain 
cases legal difficulties will be over. Persona in business may 
have to suffer financial difficulties. Ladies! you will have 
anxiety over health of your husband Girls! atimulatlng week 
for you. ■ 





AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

This is a week when you are to sit back and 
be a spectator In your office and at home. 
Businessmen I if you are in need of loan or 
any advance that will be forthcoming to you on Saturday. 
Executives I the first half of the week is propitious tor physical 
enjoyment. Artistes, name and fame indicated for you. 
Bachelors I a gift for you. 


PISCES (February 19 March 20) This waak 
Is going to be lively. In service, you may 
have to shoulder additional responsibilities. 
Professionals! tax problem may worry you. 
Businessmen I pleasure in the company of associates indicated. 
Ladies I a precious gift will reach you Wednesday. Girls I 
outing for you. Bachelors I rest and recreation Indicated in the 
second half of the week. 
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UGLY INDIANS 
OF AMERICA 


The trail so nobly blazed by Vivekananda 
never vanished, A steady stream'of swamis and 
yogis kept coming to the US, invariably finding 
a quiet niche from where to spread their mess- 
ages.Then, out of the blue as it were, the whole 
business exploded into a cult. What was 
initially a gentle message, then a quiet com¬ 
munion, now became an all-enqompassing 
mushroom of obsessions which demanded to be 
loved or hated but never ignored. A fresh influx 
of Holy Men quickly arrived, some from India, 
complete with Rowing beards and wrap-around 
.shawls and beads. They have been the vanguard 
of one of the most successful enterprises modern 
America has known — the God Industiy. 
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THE CHINESE 
IN CALCUTTA 




It was high noon one day in late October. A 
couple of hundred Chinese men and women 
were sitting down to lunch at a Chinese school 
in Central Calcutta. Lunch was about to begin, 
somebody had just proposed a toast to General 
Chiang Kai-shek — his birthday was being 
formally celebrated, one of the few formal annual 
rituals observed by the overseas Chinese who 
happened to settle down in countries with which 
Communist China is on less than friendly terms. 

It was one of the rare occasions when even 
Chine.se faces look animated if not emotional and 
it needs only one careful look to distinguish one 
face from another (The Chinese incidentally 
complain that all r.ou-Mongloid faces look alike). 
There were only -i'. ouple of Indians in the party, 
their faces a pan* of dark moons surrounded by 
smooth friendly, yellow, Mongloid globes. 

Ironically enough, the Chme.se, the large.st 
community of foreign settlers in Calcutta, are 
also the least known Their features are familiar 
whether they happen to lie working in local 
restaurants or shoe-shops, bui all other aspects 
of local Chinese life could well have been con¬ 
cealed beliind a ground glass curtain that no one 
had erected consciously. Their presence in the 
city for over two centuries defies the myth about 
India’s traditional hospitality, w^hich is .‘■opposed 
to have reduced foreign invaders to citizens. 
Even Eurofxians have managed to pemetrate 
among Indian races, leaving Eurasians a dis¬ 
tinctly individual product of the contact But 
what about the Indo-Cliinesc who might have 
come in^o being, as ‘‘Chingroes” (Chinese-|- 
Neg.i’oes) tun c, if tliere were inter-racial com¬ 
munication lietween the Chinese and the 
Indian.s'.’ Twlay, the term applies to the Viet- 
name.se. the (^amlKKiian.s, the Thais and the 
Ivuotians. Why can’t the East meet the East? 

Part of the answei can be found in the 
Indian mentality, which according to anthropo¬ 
logists, has never been cosmopolitan. Mr. Ranjit 
Gupta, Inspector-General of Police, who lias 
been asswiated with a considerable number of 
research piojects of the Anthropological Sun'ey. 
has this to say ; “Calcutta, the biggest metro¬ 
polis in the sub-continent, started off as a cluster 
of villages, most of them recognisable by a 
particular trade. So one keeps running across 
names like Kumaituli. Jelepara, this-or-that 
Bazar or Gunj and so on Such clear professional 
? demarcations and .such names do not come with 
> a naturally urban, cosmopolitan culture. Later 
I on, theie came electricitv, water supply, cement, 
5 better road and steel. But the mentality of the 
= people changed much tot) slowly.” 

As anyone w'ho has lived in a village for 
some time will agree, most villagers suffer from 
an illusion of living in a self-contained, self- 
sufficient world. The market place serves him 
as the local chamber of commerec and informa¬ 
tion centre; the liKal village, as the spokesman 
of the establishment and political leader. The 
average villager used to look for local women 
when it came to marriage. In this way grew up 
large profe.s.sional tribes such as the “kumors” 
or “jeles”. Why speak of the Chinese only?”, 
Gupta continues, “Even today, how many Brah¬ 
mins ma-ry off their daughters to a Christian, or 
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an untouchable, in West Bengal or anywhere 
else ? The Gujaratis are all huddled up around 
Elgin or Brabourne Road, the Marwaris around 
Burrabazar, the Punjabis in Bhowanipore and 
the Chinese around Chitpore and Dhapa. They 
meet people of other races only over a cup of 
coffee or something, or at the race course. This 
IS not really communication.” Inter-racial mar¬ 
riages on any appreciable scale would be a dream 
or two away in these conditions. 

The Chinese this writer talked to, were 
of the opinion that inter-racial communication 
was restricted because of the large size of the 
Chinese immigration. "If twenty or thirty 
Chinese youths had come over, with no women, 
they would have been eventually assimilated in 
the mainstream of the local population,” said a 
Chinese dentist "But we arrived in large 
numbers, with our entire families, and relatives, 
and what is more, mainly from around the 
Canton province. Our dialect, eating and dress¬ 
ing habits were similar. We did not feel helpless 
and local conditions were giKxl. They did not 
threaten our separate identity. We are a cau¬ 
tious. canny and conservative race and I guess 
the Indians are, too. Why, the Indians have 
their own localities in Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Saigon and Bangkok. Perhaps this is a charac¬ 
teristic of all ancient peoples with centuries 
of history — they refuse to lose their identity 
as easily as others, who knows?’ 

The argument, therefore, is cyclic: the 
Chinese and the Indians are really very similar 
6 — so similar indeed, that there need not be 


any inter-racial communication. This may 
appear Mikesiave, but it is certainly confirmed 
by available evidence. 

But the Chinese and the Indians are not 
really on the same wavelength. The Chinese, 
like the Egyptians or the Greeks, are among 
the few people who are not unduly overawed 
by the age of the Indian cultture and civilisa¬ 
tion — theirs are older, if anything. Their 
transition to modem age has been more effec¬ 
tive. Wherever the Chinese have settled, they 
have maintained their racial identity, a trait 
they share with other Mongloid races, such as 
the Japanese. They are accustomed to regard 
alt races, including Russians or Americans, as 
upstart barbarians. 

But this racial superiority did not run away 
with their commonsense and their zest for work. 
The typical Chinese school leaver does not go 
in for engineering or executive work, where he 
can order people around. His sense of dignity 
is not affected if he becomes a carpenter or a 
mechanic. It is a common sight to see Chinese 
women of all ages carrying buckets of water 
from a roadside tap and walking home in high 
summer. Their Indian counterparts would never 
stoop to such unmaidenly acts — what would 
happen to their complexions, if they did ? The 
Chinese are incurious about the Joneses, are not 
given over to sentiments, dav-dreaming or aim¬ 
less gossiping. The Indians, in contrast, are 
always keeping up appearances, talking nineteen 
to the dozen and doing very little. The Indians 
do not respect the Chinese — to be respect^ 




Ill India, foreigners inu.st be white, mn.st never opportunitie.s ” He was talking to tlie present 
be .sec'n doing any manual work, must throw writer at a Chinese restaurant. His English was 
noisy parties, move about in limousines and pidgin and he was more soberly dre.ssed than 
even push people around How CAN any one the gdamounsed fops and dandies around him, 
respect a foreigner who patiently waits for your But it did not need geniu.s to realise, however, 
order at a restaurant or actually presses your in- which tyite would survive the tests of time and 
.step as you buy your shoes’ The tenuous link the buffetings of fate. 

between the Chinese and the Indians is alway.'; The majonty of Chinese .settlers in Ea.stern 

brief and commercial, apparently by mutual con- India arru i'd from tlie Canon province in the 
sent. In addition to basic differences in outlook, mainland .some 200 years back, liecause of 
there is the genuine difficulty of language. The re{>cattKl civil wars Canton is vein- close to 
Chinese rarely know their own alphabet of ideo- India. A handful of othi'rs moved over from 
graphs fully and their proficiency in English or Shanghai, Peking and Ytinari Calcutta proved to 
Indian languages falls considerably below the bo the most frimidly terrain for the Chinese, 
ideal. ' thereby confirmin.g the rejmted tolerance of We.st 

Even if the Chinese do not throw their Bengalis for outsiders Yet conditions have 
weight around, they are acutely conscious of steacjily deteriorated as far as the Chinese are 
their superiority over the locals. What concerned. The border war in 19(12 saw many 

happened in 19(12 and more recently Nixon’s Chine.se de])()rt('d, the Bhai-Bhai slogans giving 
visit to Peking have only stiffened their sen.se way to stcadv chant of hale, the closing of the 
of national pride. “We do not go in for putting Chine.se Tracic Missions in Siliguri, the Chinese 
on an act, trying to pass off as richer than we Con.sulate and the Chinese Bank in Calcutta 
really are, like the Indians”, sa d a Chinese teen- Every Chinese, it was taken for granted, was a 
ager who will shortly settle in ilong Kong. “We .secret supporter of the Communist regime, 
concentrate on the work in hand, wliatever that Vestiges of .such a generali.sed approach con- 
is, and trv to do it well. Hook at the results, tinues to influence otlicial attitude to the 
Even Indians prefer to appoint Chinese carpen- Chine.se. Re.strictions have Ijeen imposed on 
ters at higher rates, simply because of their their movements, they are not given Indian 
efficiency. Even if no Government jobs are open citizenship even when they mav, like certain 
to us and the avenues of higher education are office-bearers of the hx-al Over.seas Chinese 
dosed — there will never be any Chinese archi- Assexnation, ha\'e lived in India for over 5(i 
tects, doctors or lawyers in India — do we starve years. 

or beg ? Unemployment is strictly an Indian The tradition-bound conservati\ e Chinese 
7 phenomenon. We create our own work, our own today are beginning to resjKind to the spirit of 




the seventies. The new eeiieration of Chinese, 
who have seen the detente between the USA 
and China and have heard of Neil Armstrong’s 
moonwalk, feel India Is no longer the place for 
them. They thirst a place m the sun. The educat¬ 
ed young Chinese are leaving India in increas¬ 
ing numbersand settling in Canada, the USA, 
Hong Kong, Singapore and Australia. “You 
see, at the most I earn Rs. 10 daily as a carpenter 
in Calcutta. In Canada my colleagues earn 
lietween 8 to 10 dollars each hour which takes 
care of quite a lot of inflation, which is far worse 
here in any case," says a Chinese carpenter. 
“Besides, I can go to places, there would be no 
police harassment or restrictions. My sons can 
have the best education and medical care. Show 
me one good reason why I should stay on here, 
where noliody really wants me ?" he adds. 
Almost everj-where abroad, other Chinese 
advance guards have softened up the local ter¬ 
rain by setting up restaurants, shops, China 
towns "It never feels very far from home, 
wherever you go,” as some Chinese say. 

The Overseas Chinese Association has 20 
g million members outside the mainland and main¬ 


tains close links with Taiwan. It acts as an un¬ 
official Government in exile for the Chinese. 
There is also a Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 
which helps young Chinese to set up for them¬ 
selves. It is a very effective way to combat the 
official hostility the Chinese confront here. The 
number of Chinese adults in Calcutta is down 
to 6,000 from a peak of almost 20,000 a decade 
back. There are about 1,500 more in Dhapa and 
Tangra, in 24-Parganas. The children would 
number another 3,000. The local Chinese 
Association, however, says there are 13,000 
Chinese in Calcutta. ’The gap between this and 
the official claim is unusually large, and short 
of a head count, it would be difficult to arrive at 
the truth. 

The first Chinese incidentally to settle into 
India was one Achi Foo who finished up plant¬ 
ing groundnuts appropriately enough at Achi- 
pur, 24-Parganas. One Chinese informant says 
his groundnuts were really what the Bengalis 
call “Chinabadam”. The present writer said it 
would be a good idea to write a limerick on Achi 
Foo who settled down in Achipur — how many 
years ago was it ? The reply was "Maybe 150, 
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Do you have a relative living abroad ? 

Request him to open a 

• Non-Resident (External) Account 
in any branch of lOB in India, and 

• to remit funds in 

foreign exchange to this account 

• Then fill in the necessary application 
form — through lOB — for the 
Government of India to allot a 
scooter or car on priority basis. 

Remember, this is just one benefit 
from a Non-Resident (External) 

Account with lOB. Your relative 
can save under this account 
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CONTACT YOUR NEAREST lOB BRANCH 



OVER 400 BRANCHES ALL OVER INDIA 

INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK 




may 1)6 ‘M) years, ago. Anyvv-ay what does it its entry into the IJ.N., the expulsion of Taiwan 
matter now and what was that you said, a lime- from international bodies have boosted the 
nek It was painfully brought home that time morale of the overseas Chinese no end. Even in 
and the past did not rhatter to the Chinese, and Calcutta, a few admit openly to be supporters 
that they were not exactly bywords for humour, of the mainland. 

The' ovei-whelming majority of the local It is very difficult to get the city police 
Chinese are Buddhists, together with some bosses to talk about the Chinese. The person 
Christians and a few Muslims. The Buddhists heading the Security Control Department till 
have over 12 temples, while the Christians are recently refused to give the figures of Chinese 
mostly Catholics, and they provide the bulk of living in Calcutta. He was worried about the 
the long-hair and side-burn brigade among the impact his disclosure might have on present 
boys and the lipstick-miniskirt brigade among official efforts to restore India’s fences with 
the girls. They attend two local churches. The China. Another official said, “The Chinese are 
common festival is the Chinese new year, which mostly smugglers and are engaged in foreign 
IS celebrated around F’ebruary, wnen proces- exchange and drugs rackets. Their relations 
sions and dragons dances are organised. The abroad help them and maintain close links.” 
dragon is a fiOOO-year old symbol, signifying good He too refused to furnish examples, 
luck. Such an attitude has created a fear complex 

For all their apparent lack of political among the Chinese. Most of the people this 
interest, the Central Government has records of writer interviewed furtively looked over their 
400 Chinese individuals dabbling in left politics, shoulders to check if anybody was eaves- 
Surreptitiously, they celebrate all landmarks dropping. 

achieved by the Conimunist regime at home. The One cannot, however, discuss the concern 
number of restaurants owned by Calcutta of the Security authorities about the Chinese 
10 Chinese is 15. The USA’s recognition of China, without admitting that there is a genuine cause 
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for it. All over South East Asia, the overseas 
Chinese have often acted as an additional 
pressure group with a covert political role and 
a definite economic strength on behalf of the 
mainland, in addition to the official consulates, 
or embassies. 

The Chin^ settlers in India were never 
trusted by the Government, as demonstrated 
by the tone of “The Chinese betrayal” written 
by India’s former Intelligence chief, Mr. B. N. 
Mullik. But this did not deter the Chinese 
from living in India and entirely on their own 
terms at that. To outsiders, they might appear 
to suffer from a culture gap. Unlike Bengalis, 
not every Chinese youth tries to turn out 
poetry of a dubious merit. But they lack no 
element of a settled middle-class existence. 
There are 5 Chinese .schools in Calcutta, all 
affiliated to Taiwan Education authorities. The 
teachers’ is the most revered calling. At one 
time about 10,000 Chine.se lived in Calcutta 
dock area, and worked a'ooard .ships. The com¬ 
panies employed them have shifted their offices 
to other areas in South-East Asia and the 
Chinese too have packed up. The China Bank 
and the Con.sulate in Calcutta at one time were 
engaged in c(x?rcing the Calcutta Chinese to 
.support the mainland and in maintaining con¬ 
tacts with elements of the then undivided 
(’ommuni.st Party The China Review', publish¬ 
ed from Calcutta, began a vilifu^ation campaign 
against India, .Several Chinese residents of 
Calcutta were deported for anti-Jndian activities. 

The departure of the Chine.se should not hi* 
viewed in the same light as the excxius of 
.\nglo-Indians from India. The Anglo-Indians, 
it mu.st be admitted, have not had to face a frac¬ 
tion of the problem.s the Chinese had to con¬ 
front. They enjoyed a tremendous lingual 
advantage. Unlike the Chinese, they are also not 
as self-reliant, resilient, hardy and tradition- 
bound, The Chinese lived in Ea.stern India on 
their own terms, never surrendering or com¬ 
promising their value, their way of life or their 
beliefs. They are not escaping from Calcutta, 
the city that has nurtured them so long. “V/e 
have gone over our ojitions — and there are not 
many of them — over and over again, with a fine 
tooth comb Dejiarture seems to be the best 
solution,” one middle-aged Chinese waiter said. 
Not a single Chinese this writer interview'ed 
had any complaints about the loc-al people The 
entire Chinese nation has undergone deep 
changes recently and overseas Chinese are also 
rai.sing their sights. The Chinese have b(.*en a 
credit to their race — to mankind as a v/hole, 
since they account for a quarter of the world 
population. Calcutta will l)e poorer for their 
departure. 

ASHIS BISWAS. 
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ASSIDUOUS dstondan mink not {uat about 
ttw currant trick but al$o about any prob- 
lam that la Hkaly to occur dunng tha next 
taw tricka, ao that they will not have to 
heeltate. For example 

K094 
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With this combination in dummy East 
knows that sooner or later South wilt lead 
the suit from his hand and play the King 
It may be good play not to take'the first 
tnck. but there may be a danger that South 
has a singleton in this suit East therefore 
should work out before the suit is led what 
action to take It West follows with the 
lowest outstanding card. East will know 
that he has mree and that it is sate to duck 
Whenever a defender has to make a dis¬ 
card. he has the chance to think briefly 
about the next one or two tricks Here East 
must pul the opportunity to good use 


Dealer, Wqst N-S vulnerable. 
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108762 
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West leads the Ace ol spades and South 
rults South leads a heart to the King and 
West follows small 

As East, did you decide, before playing 
a spade to this trick, what to do when the 
declarer, at the next trick, leads the single- 
ton diamond from dummy’ 

There is one situation where to play the 
Ace would inevitably give away the con¬ 
tract, none where it could gain, and one 
where it would be fatal to dither 
First, suppose that South holds some¬ 
thing like , 

♦ - VAQJ9XX ;■ Q J 10 » ♦O 10 X 
Unless East ducks the diamond, his 
partner s King will be exposed to a rutting 
finesse and dummy's losing club will go 
away 

Swondly. it declarer has the unsupport¬ 
ed King of diamonds and intends to play it 
he will always make the contract 
Thirdly, and most likely. South may hold 
\ K J This IS when any hesitation by East 
will abandon all hope 



(/} ja from their white embossed portrait ol 
Queen Victoria, the first stamps of Gambia 
are among the most popular ol the 
early Empire issues As an economy 
measure because the Gambian Govern¬ 
ment could vole only C100 for the pro¬ 
duction of the stamps, they were printed 
by Thomas De La Rue Ltd in unusually 
small sheets of 15. The 4d and 6d stamps 
issued in 1869 were imperforate and un- 
walermarked but later issues were perforate 
and on paper watermarked either C C 
(Crown Colonies) or C A (Crown Agents) 
Single specimens ot the first 4d are 
catalogued by Stanley Gibbons Ltd from 
E75 mint or E35 used, but a superb mint 
block ol nine offered recently by Robson 
Lowe Ltd realised El.700 
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Last time I discussed the diet for vegetarians. 
I’ll now give some recipes for home-made diet 
foods, since in India we don’t have specially 
marketed diet foods. 

Are you tired of the usual lime and salt 
salad dressing ? Here is a variation. Mix well; 
One cup cucumber or tomato juice, one-fourth 
cup vinegar, one chopped green chilli, one clove 
finely minced garlic, one teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce, salt and pepper to taste, a pinch of sugar 
12 and three teaspoons finely chopped spring onions. 


Ise^in^uired. The calories are as little as 
five calories per tablespoon. 

Here's an all-mix breakfast: Take one cup 
milk (with malai removed), one fresh egg, half 
a teaspoon vanilla essence, a few drops of 
artificial sweetener, crushed ice and a little 
powdered cinnamon. Add either one cup orange 
juice, half a ripe pulped mango or other season¬ 
al fruits,. This vitamin-rich drink will come 
approximately to a mere 250 calories. 

Here are two soups you could try, one sweet, 
one savoury. 

Gazpacho Andalouse is currently a iwpular 
chilled soup in Bombay restaurants. Coarsely 
chop 4 tomatoes, one peeled onion, two medium 
peeled cucumbers, and one capsicum. In a 
blender, put vegetables, three teaspoons vinegar, 
three cups cold water, one teaspoon olive oil. 
Puree till done. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
This has as little as 65 calories per serving. 
This serves six. Add any other sauce to the 
soup if you don’t find it sharp enough. 

Here’s a sweet soup as a variation : Blend 
either one grapefruit or one melon after peel¬ 
ing, seeding and chopping it, with two table¬ 
spoons milk, a few drops artificial sweetener to 
taste and one tablespoon lemon juice in a blend¬ 
er. Chill lightly before serving. You can add 
a dash of pepper or chilli powder for extra 
taste. 

Green bean soup : Take 100 grams green 
beans, one big rijx* tomato, one bunch palSk, 
one onion. Clean and chop. Boil with a cup of 
water. Mash and puree. Strain and serve cold 
with salt, pepper, lime juice, chopped coriander 
and sliced mushrooms. 

Here are three salads which can serve as 
a meal in itself for lunch. They are vitamin 
rich. 

Palak salad ; Clean and chop roughly one 
bunch palak. To this, add a few paneer cubes, 
chopped fresh onion, a few shrimps (optional), 
lemon wedges and capsicum and tomato pieces. 
Mix two tablespoons vinegar with salt to taste, 
half a teaspoon sugar, chilli powder and half 
a teaspoon of oil. Mix with salad and toss. Chill 
before serving. You can substitute cabbage for 
palak. 

My favourite diet time salad for lunch. 
One cup flaked paneer (made by boiling half a 
litre milk, adding the juice of a lime and remov¬ 
ing from fire when it curdles) .should be mixed 
with one small chopped tomato, half a chopped 
cucumber, a piece of chopped raw mango (when 
in season) and half a chopped onion. Add salt 
to taste, dhania jeera powder, amchur (dry 
mango powder), chopped fresh coriander and 
a dash of chilli or pepper powder. Toss every¬ 
thing together and serve on a bed of cabbage 
? leaves. 

' Another protein rich salad ; Use either 
i channa dal or dalia (broken wheat). Clean and 
^ soak in chilled water for at least 4-6 hours. 
I Drain. Add salt and pepper to taste, the juice 
* of a lime, chopped tomato and cucumber, chop¬ 
ped capsicum and moisten with just a little of 
the dressing given at the very beginning. Chill 
to blend flavours. Toss well and serve on a bed 
of chopped greens. 

Any of these dishes could be had with a 
glass of skimmed milk or buttermilk, fruit or 
vegetable juice, a crunchy apple or celery or 
mooli or a bunch of spring onions, or the water 
(seasoned with salt, artificial sweetener, lime 
juice and a dash of pepper) left over after mak¬ 
ing paneer, to form a complete meal 


Every family 

has its secrets 


“My doll has much longer 
hair than Rima’s doll. 1 told 
her my doll uses a special 
hair oil. I’ll tell you 
something . Cantharidine 
only works on people, not 
on dolls. But don’t 
tell Rima !” 
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On arrival in T^ondon that moi ning he had 
contacted the writer he had first met in Africa, 
and learned how Walter Harris had contacted 
him. He thanked the man for recommending 
him, and asked if he knew the name of a good 
agency of private enquirers. Later that after¬ 
noon he visited the agency and paid a deposit 
of twenty pounds, promising to phone them the 
next morning with further instructions. 

Endean rang as he had promised on the 
ilot of nine the following morning and was put 
through to Mr. Brown’s room. 

There’s a block of flats in Sloane Avenue 
called Chelsea Cloisters,’ he said without pre¬ 
amble. 1 have booked flat 317 for us to talk. 
Please be there at eleven sharp. Wait in the 
lobby until 1 arrive, as I have the key.’ 

Then he rang off. Shannon noted the 
address from the telephone book under the bed¬ 
side table, and rang the detective agency. 

‘1 want your man in the lobby of Chelsea 
Cloi.sters in Sloane Avenue at ten-fifteen,’ he 
said. ‘He had better have his own transport.’ 

‘He’ll have a scooter,’ said the head of the 
agency. 

An hour later Shannon met the man from 
the agency in the lobby of the block of service 
flats Rather to his surprise the man was a 
youth in his late teens, with long hair. Shannon 
surveyed him suspiciously. 

‘i)o you know your job?” he asked. The 
boy nodded He seemed full of enthusiasm, and 
Shannon only hopetl it was matched by a bit 
of skill. 

Settled into an easy chair in flat 317, 
Endean ojx'tied his brief-case and took out a 
map. Spreading it out on the bed he told 
Shannon to look at it. Shannon gave it three 
minutes and had taken in all the details the 
map had to gi\’e Then Endean began his 
briefing. 

It was a judicious mixture of fact and fic¬ 
tion He still claimed he represented a consor¬ 
tium of British businessmen, all of whom did 
some form of business with Zangaro and all of 
whose busines.ses, including some which were 
14 virtually out of business, had suffered as a 


result of President Kimba. 

Then he went into the background of the 
republic from independence onwards, and what 
he said was truthful, most of it out of his own 
report to Sir James Manson. The punchline 
came at the end. 

‘A group of officers in the Army has got in 
touch with a group of local businessmen, who 
are incidentally a dying breed. They have men¬ 
tioned that they are considering toppling Kimba 
in a coup. One of the local businessmen men¬ 
tioned it to one of my group, and put their 
problem to us. It is basically that they are 
virtually untrained in military terms, despite 
their officer status, and do not know how to 
topple the man, because he spends too much 
time hidden inside the walls of his palace, sur¬ 
rounded by his guards. 

‘Frankly, we would not be sorry to see this 
Kimba go, and neither would his jpeople. A new 
government would be good for the economy of 
the place, and good for the country. We need a 
man to go down there and make a complete 
assessment of the military and security situation 
in and around the palace and the important 
institutions. We want a complete report on 
Kimba’s military strength. 

‘So you can pass it on to your officers 
asked Shannon. 

‘They are not our officers. They are Zan- 
garan officers. The fact is, if they are going to 
strike at all, they had lietter know what they 
are doing.’ 

Shannon believed half of the briefing, but 
)iot the second half. If the officers, who were 
on the spot, could not assess the situation, they 
would be incompetent to carry out a coup But 
he kept silent. 

‘I’d have to go in as a tourist,’ he said. 
‘There’s no other cover that would work.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

Precious few tourists go 
there. Why cannot 1 go in as a company visitor 
to one of your friends’ business houses ?’ 

‘That will not be possible,’ said Endean. ‘If 
anything went wrong, there would be all hell 
to pay.’ 

‘If I get caught, you mean,’ thought 
Shannon, but kept silent. He was being paid, 
so he would take risks. That, and his know¬ 
ledge, was what he was being paid for. 

"There’s the question of pay,’ he said 
.shortly. 

‘Then you’ll do it?’ 

‘If the money’s right, yes.’ 

Endean nodded approvingly. ‘Tomorrow 
morning a return ticket from London to the 
c-apital of the neighbouring republic will be 
at your hotel,’ he said. ‘You have to fly back 
to Paris and get a visa for this republic. 
Zangaro is so poor there is only one embassy 
in Europe, and that’s in Paris also. But getting 
a Zangaran visa there takes a month. In the 
next-door republic’s capital there is a Zangaran 
consulate. There you can get a visa for cash, 
and within an hour if you tip the consul. You 
understand the procedure! 

Shannon nodded. He understood it very 

well. 

‘So get visa-ed up in Paris, then fly down 


by Air Afrique. Get your Zangaran visa on the 
spot and take the connecting plane service from 
there to Clarence, paying cash. With the tickets 
at your hotel tomorrow will be £300 in French 
francs as expenses.' 

‘I’ll need five,’ said Shannon. ‘It’ll be ten 
days at least, possibly more depending on con¬ 
nections and how long the visas take to get. 
Three hundred leaves no margin for the occa¬ 
sional bribe or any delay.’ 

‘All right, five hundred in French francs. 
Plus five hundred for yourself,’ said Endean. 

‘A thousand,’ said Shannon. 

‘Dollars ? I understand you people deal in 
US dollars.’ 

‘Pounds,’ said Shannon. ‘That’s 2500 dollars, 
or two months at flat salary if I were on a normal 
contract.’ 

‘But you’ll only lie away ten days,’ protested 
Endean. 

‘Ten days of high risk,’ countered Shannon. 
‘If this place is half what you say it is, anyone 
geting caught on this kind of job is going to be 
very dead, and very painfully. You want me to 
take the risks, rather than go yourself, you pay.’ 

‘OK, a thousand pounds. Five hundred 
down, and five hundred when you leturn.’ 

‘How do I know you'll contact me when I 
return ?’ said Shannon. 

‘How do I know you’ll even go there at all ?’ 
countered Endean. Shannon considered the 
point. Then he nodded. 

'All right, half now, half later.’ 

Ten minutes laicr Endean was gone, aftei 
instructing Shannon to wail five minutes befoic 
leaving himself 

At three that afternoon the head of the 
detective agency was back from his lunch. 
Shannon rang at three-fifteen. 

‘Ah, yes, Mr. Brown,’ said the voice on the 
phone. ‘I have spoken to my man. He waited 
as you instructed, and when the subject left the 
building, he recognised him and followed. The 
subject hailed a taxi from the kerbside and my 
man followed him to the City. There he dis¬ 
missed the taxi and entered a building.’ 

‘What building?’ 

Man-Con House. That’s the headquarters of 
Manson Consolidated Mining.’ 

‘Do you know if he works there ?’ asked 
Shannon. 

‘U would seem he does,’ said the agency 
chief. ‘My man could not follow him into the 
building, but he noticed the commissionaire 
touched his cap to the subject and held the 
door open for him. He did not do that for a 
stream of secretaries and evidently junior 
executives who were emerging for lunch.’ 

‘He’s brighter than he looks,’ conceded 
Shannon. The youth has done a gcKxi job. 
Shannon gave several further instructions and 
that afternoon mailed £50 by registered post 
to the detective agency. He also ojwned a bank 
account and put down £10 deposit in it. The 
following morning he banked a further £500 
and that evening flew to Paris. 

Dr. Gordon Chalmers was not a drinking 


man. He seldom touched anything stronger 
than beer and when he did, he became talka¬ 
tive, as his employer Sir James Manson had 
found out for himself over their luncheon at 
Wilton’s. The evening that Cat Shannon was 
changing planes at Le Bourget to catch the Air 
.Afrique DC-8 to West Africa, Dr. Chalmers 
was having dinner with an old college friend, 
now also a scientist and working in industrial 
research. 

There was nothing special about their 
meal. He had run into his former classmate 
in one of tho.s(.' coincidental meetings on the 
street a few davs earlier, and they had agreed 
to have diniic- together. 

Fifteen 3 'e:irs earlier they had been young 
undergraduate.^, single and working hard on 
their respective degrees, earnest and concerned 
as so many young .scientists feel obliged to be. 
In the mid-fifties the concern had been the 
Bomb and coloniali.sm, and they had joined 
thousands of others marching for the Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Di.sarmament and the various 
movements that sought an instant end to 
empire, and world freedom now. Both had been 
indignant, serious, committed, and lioth had 
changed nothing. But m their indignation over 
the state of the world they had dabbled with the 
Young Communist movement. Chalmers had 
grown out of it, married, started hih family, 
secured a mortgage for his house, and slowdy 
merged into the salaried middle class. 

The combination of w'orries that had come 
his way over the previous fortnight caused him 
to take more than his usual single glass of wine 
with dinner, considerably more. His friend, a 
kindly man with soft brown ej'es, noticed his 
worry and asked if he could help. 

It was over the brandy that Dr Chalmers 
felt he had to confidi' his worries to someone, 
someone who, unlike his wife, was a fellow 
scientist and would understand the problem. 
Of course it was highly confidential, and his 
friend w’as solicitous and sympathetic 

When he heard aliout the crippled daughter 
and the need for (he money to pay for her 
expensive equipment, the man’s eyes clouded 
over with sympathy, and he reached across 
the table to grip lii Chalmer’s forearm. 

’Don’t worry about it, Gordon It’s com- 
])letely understandable Anyone else would 
have done the same thing,’* he told him. 
Chalmers felt better when they left the restaur¬ 
ant and made their separate ways home. He was 
easier in his mind, his problem somehow shared. 

Though he had a.sked his old friend bow he 
had fared in the intervening years since their 
undergraduate days together, the man had been 
slightly evasive. Chalmers, bowed under his own 
worries and his observation blunted by wine, 
had not pressed for details. Even had he done 
.so, it was unlikely the friend would have told 
him that, far from merging into the bourgeoisie, 
he had remained a fully committed member of 
the Party. 
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THE Convair 440 that ran the connecting air 
service into Clarence banked steeply over the 
bay and began its descent, towards the airfield. 
Being intentionally on the left side of the plane. 
Shannon could look down towards the town as 
the aircraft overflew it. From a thousand feet 
he could see the capital of Zangaro occupying 
the end of the peninsula, surrounded on three 
sides by the palm-fringed waters of the Gulf, 
and on the fourth side by the land, where the 
stubby peninsula, just eight miles long, ran back 
to join the main coastline. 

The spit of land was three miles wide at 
its base, set in the mangrove swamps of the 
coastline, and a mile wide at the tip, where the 
town was situatetl. The flanks along each side 
ivere also composed of mangrove, and only at 
the end did the mangroves give way to some 
shingly beaches. 

The town spanned the end of the peninsula 
from side trt side and stretched about a mUe back 
down the length of it. Beyond the fringes of the 
town at this end, a single road ran between 
cultivated patches the remaining seven miles 
to the main coast 

Evidently all the best buildings were set to¬ 
wards the seaward tip of the land, where the 
breezes would blow, for the aerial view showed 
the buildings to be set in their own plots of land, 
one to an acre. The landward side of the town 
was evidently the poorer section, where 
thousands of tin-roofed shanties intersected 
with narrow muddy alleys. He concentrated on 
the richer section of Clarence, where the colonial 
masters had once lived, for here would be the 
important buildings, and he would only ever 
have a few seconds to see them from this angle. 

At the very end was a small port, formed 
W'here, for no geological reason, two long curving 
spits of shingle ran out into the sea like the 
antlers of a stag beetle or the pincers of an ear¬ 
wig. The port was set along the landward side 
of this bay. Outside the arms of the bay. Shannon 
could see the water ruffled by the breeze, while 
inside the three-quarter-circle enclosed within 
the arms, the water was a flat calm. No doubt 
it was this anchorage, tacked on to the end of 
the wninsula in one of nature’s afterthoughts, 
which had attracted the first mariners. 

The centre of the port, directly opposite 
the opening to the high seas, was dominated by 
a single concrete quay without any ship tied up 
to it. and a warehouse of sorts. To the left of 
the concrete quay was evidently the natives’ 
fishing area, a shingly beach littered with long 
canoes and nets laid out to dry, and to the right 
of the quay was the old port, a series of decrepit 
wooden jetties pointing towards the water. 

Behind the warehouse there were perhaps 
two hundred yards of rough grass ending with 
a road along the shore, and behind the road the 
buildings started. Shannon caught a glimpse of 
a white colonial-style church, and what could 
have been the governor's palace in bygone days, 
surrounded by a wall. Inside the wall, apart 
from the main buildings, was a large courtyard 
surrounded by lean-to hutments of evidently 
recent addition. 

16 At this point the Ccnvair straightened up. 


the town disappeared from view, and they were 
on final approach. 

Shannon had already had his first experience 
of Zangaro the previous day when he had 
applied for his visa for a tourist visit The 
consul in the neighbouring capital had received 
him with some surprise, being unused to such 
applications. He had to fill, out a five-page form 
giving everything from his parents’ first-names 
(as he had no idea of Keith Brown’s parents’ 
names, he invented them) and every other con¬ 
ceivable piece of infoimation. 

His passport, when he handed it over, had 
a handsome banknote idly lying between the 
first and second pages. This went into the con¬ 
sul’s pocket. Then the man examined the pass¬ 
port from every angle, read every page, held it 
up to the light, turned it over, checked the 
currency allowances at the back. After five 
minutes of this Shannon began to wonder if 
there was something wrong. Had the British 
Foreign Office made an error in this particular 
passport ? Then the consul looked at him and 
said : 

‘You are an American.’ 

With a sense of relief Shannon realised 
the man was illiterate. 

He had had his visa in five minutes more. 
But at Clarence airport the fun stopped. 

He had no luggage in the aircraft hold, 
just a hand grip. Inside the main (and only) 
passenger building the heat was overpowering 
and the place buzzed with flies. About a dozen 
soldiers lounged about, and ten policemen. 
They were evidently of different tribes. The 
policemen were self-effacing, hardly speaking 
even to each other, leaning against the walls. 
It was the soldiers who attracted Shannon’s 
attention. He kept half an eye on them as he 
filled in another immensely long form (the 
same one he had filled the previous day in the 
consulate) and penetrated health and passport 
control, both manned by officials whom he took 
to be Caja, like the policemen. 

It was when he got to customs that the 
trouble started. A civilian was waiting for him, 
and instructed him with a curt gesture to go 
inside a side-room. As he did so, taking his 
grip with him, four soldiers swaggered in after 
him. Then he realised what it was about them 
that rang a bell in his memory. 

Long ago in the Congo he had seen the 
same attitude, the blankeyed sense of menace 
conveyed by an African of almost primeval 
cultural level, armed with a weapon, in a state 
of power, wholly unpredictable, with reactions 
to a situation that were utterly illogical, tick¬ 
ing away like a moving time bomb. Just before 
the worst of the massacres he had seen 
launched by Congolese on Katangese. Simbas 
on missionaries and Congolese Army on Simbas, 
he had noticed this same menacing mindless¬ 
ness, the sense of power without reason, that 
can suddenly and for no recollected explana¬ 
tion, turn to frenetic violence. The Vindu 
soldiers of President Kimba had it. 

The civilian customs officer ordered 
Shannon to put his grip on the rickety table, 
and then began to go through it. The search 



looked thorough, as if for concealed weapons, 
until he spotted the electric shaver, took it from 
its case, examined it, tried the ‘on' switch. 
Being a Remington Bektronic and fully charged, 
it buzzed furiously. Without a trace of expres¬ 
sion the customs man put it in hi.s pocket. 

Finishing with the grip, he gestured to 
Shannon to empty his pockets onto the table. 
Out came the keys, handkerchief, coins, wallet 
and passix)rt. The customs man went for the 
wallet, extracted the travellers cheques, look¬ 
ed at them, grunted and handed them back 
The coins he sw'ept into his hand and pocket¬ 
ed them. Of the banknotes, there were two 
5000 French-Afj’ican franc-notes and several 
lOO’s. The soldiers had crowded nearer, still 
making no sound liut for their breathing in 
the roasting atmosphere, gripping guns like 
clubs, but overcome with curiosity. The civil¬ 
ian behind the table pocketed the two 5000-franc 
notes, and one of the soldiers picked up the 
.smaller denominations. 

Shannon looked at the customs man The 
man Icxiked back. Then he lifted his singlet 
and showed the butt of a Browning 9 mm 
.short, or perhaps a 705, jammed into his 
trou.ser band. He tajii-ied it. 

‘Police,’ he said and kept staring. Shan¬ 
non’s fingers itched to smash the man in the 
face, inside his head he kept telling hirnselt 
'Keep cool, baby, absolutely ccxil.’ 

He gestured slowly, very slowly, to what 
remained of his belongings on the table and 
raused his eyebrows The civilian nodded, and 


Shannon began to pick them up and put them 
back. Behind him he felt the soldiers back off, 
though they still gripped their rifles with both 
hands, able to swing or butt-jab as the mood 
took them. 

It seemed an age liefore the civilian nodd¬ 
ed towards the door, and Shannon left. He 
could feel the sweat running in a stream dowm 
the spine towards the waistband of his pants. 

Outside in the mam hall the only other 
white tourist on the flight, an American girl, 
had been met by a Catholic priest who, with 
his voluble es pic nations to the .soldiers in 
Coast pidgin, was waiving less trouble He Icxtk- 
ed up and caugn: Shannon’s eve. Siiannon 
raised an eyebrmc slightly The'father looked 
beyond Shannon al the room he had come from 
and nodded iinjx'rceptibly. 

Outside in the heat of the small scjuare 
before the airjiort building there was no tran¬ 
sport, Shannon waited. Five minutes later he 
heard a soft In-yh-American voice behind him 

‘Can I give you a lift into town, my son'’’ 

They travelled in the prie.st’p cai'. a Volks¬ 
wagen Beetle, which he had hidden for .safety 
m the shade of a palm grove several yards out¬ 
side the gale. The American girl was’shnii and 
outraged; someone had opened her handbag 
and gone through it. Shannon was silent, know¬ 
ing how close they all had come to a beating 
The priest was with the UN hospital, combin¬ 
ing the roles of chaplain, almoner and dcxrtor of 
medicine. He glanced across at Siiannon with 
understanding 
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Coughs and colds come 
when your body's resistance 
le low. When they go, they 
leave you weaker still. So 
you get coughs and colds 
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up your body's resistance while 
you fight your cough and cold. 
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‘They shf)ok you down.’ 

‘The lot,’ said Shannon. The loss of £15 
was nothing, but l)oth the men had recognised 
the moo<l of the soldiery 

‘One has to be very careful here, very care¬ 
ful indeed,’ said the priest softly. ‘Have you a 
hotel ?’ 

When Shannon told him he had not, the 
priest drove him to the Independence, the only 
hotel 111 Clarence where Europeans were per¬ 
mitted to stay 

‘Gcmiez is the' manager, he’s a gcxid enough 
sort,’ siiid the priest. 

Usually when a new face arrives in an 
.‘\fruaii city there are invitations from the other 
l^uroix'ans to visit the club, come back to the 
bungalow, have a drink, come to party that 
evening. The priest, for all his helpfulnes.s, did 
no such thing. That was another thing Shan¬ 
non learned quickly about Zangaro. The mood 
alTected the whiles as well. He would learn 
mure m the days to come, much of it from 
Gomez 

It was that same evening that he came to 
know .lilies Gomez, fomieily proprietor and 
latterly manager of the Independence Hotel 
Gornc'z was fifty and a pied voir, a Frenchman 
horn Algeria. In the la.sl days of French Algeria 
.ilniost ten years eailic>r, he had sold his flourish¬ 
ing husine.ss m agricultural machineiy ju.st 
Ix'fore the final collap.se when one could not 
give a business away With what he had made, 
he leturned to f'rance, lint after a year found 
lie could not live in the atmo.sphere of Europe 
,iny longer, and lockc'd around for another 
place to go Hi' had settled on Zangaro, five 
u'.irs helore mdi'iiendence and before it was 
even in the oflmg 'faking his savings he had 
bought the' hotel and .steadily improved it over 
the years 

After inde]ien(ience, things had changed 
Three yi'ars bclore Shannon arrived, Gomez 
bad been firusquely informed that the hotel was 
to be nalionalisc'd, and he W'ould be paid in 
Icx’al euti'ency. He never was, and it w^as worth¬ 
less pa[)er in ,iny ca.se But he hung on as 
manager, hojiing against hope that one day 
things might improve again, and something 
would be left ol his onlv a.sset on this jilanet, to 
secure him m old age. As manager, he ran the 
reception desk and the bar. Shannon found 
him at the' bar 

It would have' Ix'cn easy to win Gomez’s 
friendshtj) by mentioning ihc friends and con- 
t.icts Shtinnon had who were former OAS 
men, fighters in the Lc'gion and the paras, who 
had turned up in the Congo. But that would 
have' blow'ii his cover as a simple English tour¬ 
ist who, with five days to kill, had flown down 
troin the' north, imiielled only by curiosity to 
si'e the obscure republic of Zangaro. So he 
stuck to hi.s rok' of touri.st. 

But later, after the bar closed, he suggest¬ 
ed Gomez join him for a drink in his room. 
For no explicable reason the soldiers at the 
airport had left him a bottle of whisky he had 
been carrying in his case. Gomez’s eyes open¬ 
ed wide at the sight of it. Whisky' was another 
13 import the country could not afford. Shannon 


made sure Gomez drank more than he. When 
he mentioned that he had come to Zangaro out 
of curiosity, Gomez snorted. 

‘Curiosity ? Huh, it’s curious, all right. It’s 
blextdy weird.’ 

Although they were talking French, and 
alone in the room, Gomez lowered his voice 
and leaned forward as he said it. Once again 
Shannon got an impression of the extraordinary 
sense of fear present in everyone he had seen, 
except the bully-boy army thugs and the secret 
policeman who posed as a customs officer at the 
airport. By the time Gomez had sunk half the 
bottle, he had become slightly garrulous, and 
Shannon probed gently for irilormation. Gomez 
confirmed much of the briefing Shannon had 
been given by the man he knew as Walter 
Harris, and acided more anecdotal details of his 
own, some of them highly gruesome. 

lie confirmed that President Kimba was 
in town, that he liardly ever left it these days, 
except for the Oiccasional trip to his home 
village across the river in Vinciu country, and 
that he w'as in his presidc'ntial palace, the large, 
walled building Shannon had seen from the 
air. 

By the time Gomez bade him good night 
and weaved his v\ay back to his own room at 
tw'O in the morning, further nuggets of infor¬ 
mation had been culled. 'J'lie thiee units known 
as the civilian police force, tlie gendarmerie 
and the customs force, although all carried 
sidcarm.s, had, Gomez swore, no ammunition 
in their wc'.-tpons. Bc'ing Caja, tliey were not 
trusted to have any, and Kimha, with his para¬ 
noia about an uprising, kept them w'ithout one 
round of ammunition between the lot of them. 
He knew they w'ould never fight for him, and 
must not have the opportunity' of fighting 
against him. The sideaims were just for show. 

Gomez had also vouchsafed that the power 
in the city was exclusu'ely in the hands of 
Kimba’s Vmdu. The dreaded secret police 
usually wore civilian clothes and carried auto¬ 
matics, the soldiers of the Army had bolt-action 
rifles such as Shannon had seen at the airport, 
and the president’s ow-n praetorian guards had 
submachine guns. The latter lived exclusively 
in the palace grounds, were ultra-loyal to 
Kimba, and he never moved without at least 
a squad of them hemming him round. 

The next morning Shannon went out for 
a walk. Within seconds he found a small boy 
of ten or eleven .scampering by his side, sent 
after him by Gomez. Only later did he learn 
why. He thought Gomez must have sent the 
boy as a guide, though as they could not ex¬ 
change a word, there was not much point in 
that. The real purpose was different, a service 
Gomez offered to all his ^ests whether they 
asked or not. If the tourist was arrested for 
whatever reason, and carted off, the small boy 
would speed away through the bushes and tell 
Gomez. He would slip the information to the 
Swiss or West German Embassy so that some¬ 
one could begin to negotiate the tourist’s release 
before he was beaten half-dead. 'The boy’s 
name was Boniface. 

Shannon Sfrent the morning walking, mile 



after mile, while the small boy trotted at his 
heels. They were stopped by no one. There was 
hardly a vehicle to be seen, and the streets in 
the residential area were mainly deserted. From 
Gomez Shannon had obtained a small map of 
the town, a leftover from colonial days, and 
with this he tracked down the main buildings 
of Clarence. At the only bank, the only post 
office, half a dozen ministries, the port and the 
UN hospital there were groups of six or seven 
sddiers lounging about the steps. Inside the 
bank, where he went to ca.sh a travellers 
cheque, he noticed bed-rolls in the lobby, and 
in the lunch-hour he twice saw pots of food 
being carried by a soldier to his colleagues 
Shannon judged that the guard details lived on 
the premises at each building. Gomez confirm¬ 
ed this later the same evening. 

He noticed a soldier in front of each of six 
embassies he passed, three of them asleep in 
the dust. By the lunch-hour he estimated there 
were about a hundred soldiers scattered m 
tw'clve groups around the mam area of the 
town. He noted what they w'cre armed with. 
Each carried an old Mauser 7.92 bolt-action 
rifle, most of them looking rusted and dirty. 
The soldiers wore drab-green trousers and 
shirts, canvas boots, webbing belts and peaked 
caps, rather like American ba.seball caps. With- 
'out exception they were shabby, unpressed, 
unwa.shed and unpreyio.sse.ssing. He estimated 


their level of training, weapons familiarisation, 
leadership and fighting capacity at nil. They 
were a rabble, undi.sciplined thugs who could 
terrify the timorous Caja by their arms and 
their brutishness, but had probably never fired 
a shot in anger and certainly nad never been 
fired at by people who knew what they were 
doing. Thi'ir purjiose on guard duty seemed 
to be preventive of a civilian not, but he e.stim- 
ated that in a real hiefigbl they would quit and 
run. 

The most interesting thing about Inem 
was the state of their ammunition pouches. 
They were iircs.ie i flat, empty of mai^azines. 
Each Mauser had us fixed magazine of cuur.se, 
but Mau.sers oniv hold five sheUs. 

That afternc/on Shannon patrolled the 
port. Seen from the ground, it looked (iitlerent. 
The two spits of sand running out ac!o.ss the 
water and forming the iiatutal harbour were 
about twenty feet high at the base and six feet 
above the water at the tip He walked down 
both until he reached the end Each one was 
covered in knee- to-waist-high scrub vegeta¬ 
tion, burned brown at the end of tfie long dry 
season, and invisible ftom Ihe air, Eacl.: .suit 
was about forty feet wide at the tip, fortv • ards 
wide at the base, where it left the shuielinc 
From the tip of each, looking back tuwaids the 
port area, one had a panoramic view of the 
waterfront, to be continued 
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Rajesh Khanna and Dhar- 
mendra may be the top-stars 
of the day. But when it 
comes to the number of films, 
they are both beaten hollow 
by Sunil Dutt, Shashi Kapoor 
and Amitabh Bachchan. 
Dharmendra, who has ten to 
twelve films on the floor and 
ten waiting to start (not 
consufi'fing the others w'hich 
have been signed and not 
started) gives the impres¬ 
sion of being the star with 
the mosl films. Actually, it 
is Sunil Dutt, Shashi and 
then A mil, who had a hit or 
two to their name and really 
grabbed for films as and 
when they cropped up. 

Amit has nearly three- 
fourths his string of films 
with Zeenat Aman. At least 
the tug, lug ventures. And 
that reminds me about the 
nasty remarks folks make, 
that Zeenat needs a hit 
.sorely to kiv]) in the market 
— just because “Islok Ishk 
kshk” flojiped One flop (and 
“Manoranjan" w^as a long 
v\ ay tiack i does not mar her 
demand — she works onlv 
in big .setups with big .stars, 
big directors and lavLsh 
!(.cal(‘.s ' And now that Manoj 
Kumar’s ‘ Hoti Kafiada aur 
Ala khan” has proved a 
reeord-bri'aker. Zeenie does 
not I'vn feel the pinch that 
her l)ev.saab’s film has flop¬ 
ped Though \vhat’.s going 
to hajifien to the Dev-Zecnat 
pair, I)e\- alone knows ! And 
an ex-Nav Ketan gal has 
been giving acid predictions 
that the next girl to play 
heroine in Dev’s film (and 
life ? ) will be Shabana 

Azmi ! So w'atch out! 

On Divali day, when most of 
the male .stars formed adda’s 
tor mammoth-stake gambl¬ 
ing and the like, and the 
female stars decked them¬ 
selves in their liest new 
clothes. vLsiting friends and 
having female taash-parties 
on their own, what the hell 
was Tanuja doing, quite late 
in the night, alone in her 
huge red limo, with her 
driver near Mount Mary’s 
Church ? She was decked up 
too, and her behaviour seem¬ 
ed funny. She droce up in 
20 front of the Church, turn^ 



the car, waited lor a bit and 
then asked the driver to take 
her hack. Never the reli¬ 
gious type, what could she 
be doing near the Church -— 
and then the bit about not 
going in ! 

Kpow w-ho is Shashi 
Kapoor’s latest gal ? Ask 
Rekha — she’s been telling 
the whole wide world, gossip 
and tales about everyone 
else except herself ! So if you 
want to know everything, 
from what Mumu in London, 
to Shashi in Bombay is doing, 
ask Rekha ! 

Kamini Kaushal is very up¬ 
set about the nasty press- 
folks “who come and be 
sweet to me on my face and 
then go and write stupid non¬ 
sense in their paper!” Tch, 
Tch, Kaminiji, your dear 


friend Premnath insists on 
making such open show of 
the fact that you are his lady¬ 
love and the reports are 
faithfully put down in print. 
Only, it sounds like “stupid 
nonsense” when the whole 
thing is fed back to the per¬ 
sons concerned, especially 
through columns. Like the 
Hindi phrase, “Jab billi 
doodh peeti hai”. . . .when a 
cat drinks milk, she closes 
her eves and thinks that the 
world has not been watching 
her ! 

The Age of Man doing the 
most impo.ssible ! Vinod 
Mehra being a virgin ! 
Especially after he’s been 
running around with that 
gal-of-gals, Hc'kha' lie swears 
to his clo.sest and life-long 
buddy, that he has not so 
much as louched her — on 
principle he does not mess 
around with the girl he loves' 


Raj Kapixir is back in his 
element. Talks big, talks 
loud and is full of warm 
humour these days. Seems 
W'hen he decided on bein.g 
generoiLs to the country, by 
giving a one-lakh cheijue to 
the f'l ime Minister for the 
Relief Eund, he tried to call 
her by phone and take an 
appointment. You .see, he 
could liave .sent the cheiiue to 
her through her office, but 
his sons Daboo and Rishi 
wanted to meet her and be 
photographed wdth her. So a 
great deal of phoning and 
pleading ensued and the PM, 
a very bu.sy person finally 
granted a three-minute 
appointment' Out of which 
one minute must have gone 
to hand over the cheque, and 
tw^o minutes to get the photo¬ 
graph taken. Was that meant 
as a no.se-toot to SatyajitRay, 
who had condemned com¬ 
mercial film makers like 
Raj Kapoor and the like ? 
Raj Kapoor had to prove his 
stand that “the commercial 
film makers contribute a 
large amount of service to 
the people!” The cheque 
and the photograph were 
proof! 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 104: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Father? Pah! How moderator describes Father'^ (6) 

6 Hat and bra unorthodox in India (6) 

111t yields fragrant oils princesses in East smeared (9) 

12 Honestly, this flat is just right (4) 

13 Tangerines may be found m one arranged abask (5) 

14 Veg more than half of it's in light (7) 

16 Havens of rest when surrounded by nothings (5) 

17 Clump of trees chopped to make totem (5) 

18 Dour Aussies-their entrenchment is final (12) 

20 Unfurnished inn-A A and RAC in raves err (12) 

22 Nimble, delicate, frequently small, dropped (5) 

24 Roses bordering average gardens (5) 

27Senorita-l say'-turning pleased one (7) 

28 Frightening, having taken off ? (5) 

29 School's given up. including Latin (4) 

30 Pay Barker or Corbett, we hoar, for fine timing (9) 

31 Cold and wet pen contains shelter (6) 

32 They started the blues singer oft (6) 

DOWN 

1 Reduce lump of wood to form bit of scaffolding (6) 

2 Unpaid debts'^ Hearing held in a f-frenzy (9) 

3 Books that won't sell for more than one quid (5) 

4 Improves wine —sun must indirectly (5) 

5 One who flaunts in waving by her a collection of 
ribbons etc (12) 

6 Barbecue grill giving club a bad name (12) 

7 Meat stuffed with double sage (5) 

8 Excited in one old mystical interpretation (7) 

9 Adventure turns knight on his head (4) 

10 Plays with cards (6) 

15 Rummer contains a litre- takes your breath away (9) 

19 Fringe of drapery, see, covering (7) 

20 A spear-carrier’^ Beware losing tip, fool (6) 

21 Source of Boadicea s make-up'> It's fully restricting 
sexiness (6) 

23 Crew figured competitively with blades (5) 

24 Crater-dweller perhaps has super round lair (5) 

25 Slippery eel ud — you (5) 

26 Drinks party bridge partners hold at home (4) 
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ACROSS 

10,0-re-op-1 the cu -s, 

15, anag & lit . 17, (e)nietic. 
20, cut cherry. N of 
Pataudi. cricketer; 

25, R Seagren, long-|umper. 
29, gen in at S lit 32, see 
Nestor 33, i e your t 

DOWN 

4, s-pence 5, gib. be red 
11, 1-trado in ants, ’s^has, 
17, moc(k)-ass-in. 21, hoi 
race, Latin poet, 32, e 
misplaced in geste 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 
Position No. 1 



Black to itlar-how thouU tita gama go? 

With this position a fresh competition 
commences It will last three months, at the 
end of which time the top three competitors 
will receive £3 book-tokens, the next three 
E2 book-tokens and the next five El book- 
tokens 

Marks up to a maximum ot 10 will be 


awarded for each entry and all the positions 
will be taken from actual play The main 
line should be given in the entry together 
with such variations as may arise Re¬ 
member that there is nothing artificial 
about the position and that you are not 
required to give mate in a specific number 
of moves, or indeed necessarily to give 
mate at all Treat the position as though it 
were yours in actual play and write down a 
concentrated version of your thoughts 

The obiect of the exorcise is pnmarily 
entertainment, but, since combinations 
can be very readily learnt, it is possible 
too that some instruction will also be 
involved Clarity in setting down your 
thoughts and a studious avoidance of the 
word solution (since these are not prob¬ 
lems) may gain you points Also, the 
quickest way to win is the beat way Players 
have been known to drop dead over the 
board before now and the competition 
setter is also mortal 

Remember to send only one week's entry 
at a time since otherwise there exists the 
danger that one entry may be overlooked. 

Entries must reach me by Tuesday week 
on a postcard marked COMP in the bottom 
right-hand corner and addressed to Chess 
Competition. The Observer, 160 Queen 
Victona Street, London, EC4V 4DA. 

ConUnuRtlon of Poeltion No. 13 

This arose In a correapondence game in a 
match between Berlin end Pardubice, 
1971-73 - 6rr: ppp2p2; 2kt1bk1p; 
3Kt5; 3p1pP1; 1 Q6; P6P; 4R 1 K 1. 
White won by 1. R x B ch. P x R, 2.0 x P ch, 
K-Kt2; if 2. . ., K-Kt4; 3. 0-B5eh. 

K-RS-.4. Q-RSmate. 


3. Q-Q7ch. K-B3. or 3 . K-Kt3, 

4 Q-B5ch, K-Kt2. 5 Kt-K6 mate Or 

3 ,K-B1,4 Kt-K6mate 

4. Kt—K4ch. resigns Because of 4. . ., 

K-Kf3 (4 , K-K4, 5 Q-B5 mate); 

5 0-K6ch. K-Kt2, 6 Q-B6ch. K-R2, 
7 Q-B7ch. K-Kt2, 8 Kt-B6mate 

Hara-kiri 

No space this week for anything longer 
than this example of self-immolation which 
occurred in the fourth round of the Madrid 
International Tournament last December. 
White Planinc. Black. Caivo 
King's Indian Opening 

I. P-KKt3, P-KKt3, 2. B-Kt2. B-Kt2, 
3. Kt-KB3, P-OB4; 4. 0-0, Kt-OB3, 

5. P-B3. P-K4, 6. P-K4, KKt-K2. 
7. P-QR3, 0-0; 8. P-QKt4, P-Kt3; 

9. P-Q3. B-OR3, 10. Kt-KI. Q-B2; 

II. Kt-Q2. QR-Ql, 12. R-Ktl, B-B1; 
13. Q-K2, P-04; 14. KtPxP, KtPxP; 
15. Kt-Kt3. P-B5, 16. OPxP, PxKP; 
17. Q X P, B—B4. White resigns. 

Novor mlaa a chock—It might bo mate 
Play^ at Birmingham, 1972 
QPDutch Defence. 

White: Griffiths. Black: Bomgasser 
1. P-04, P-KB4; 2. B-Kt5, P-KKt3: 3. 
Kt-QB3, B-Kt2.4.P-K4, PxP;6.KtxP; 
P-Q4; 6. Kt-Kt3. Kt-KB3; 7. Q-Q2. 
0-0; a. P-KH4. Kt-B3; 9. P-RS, P x P; 

10. B X Kt. R X B: 11. Kt X P. R-R3; 12. 
Kt-B3, B-Kt5; 13. Q-Kt5, R-Kt3; 14. 
Q-B4. B-R3. 16. Kt-B6ch. PxKt; 16. 
R X B. Q-K2 ch; 17. K-01. B x Kt ch; 16. 
P X B. R-Kt8: 16. K-Q2, O-KtS Ch; 30. 
K-a3. Kt-K4 eh; 21. K-K3. KI-BS Ch; 
White raaigns. 





1 am a bachelor, 
more or less! 



was in no hurry to meet I. S. Johar. “But I’m 
desperate for publicity”, he said, and called me 
over. 

8 a.m. found a sleepy Johar (in a black 
housecoat), in a room littered with volumes and 
volumes. “Don’t Ixither to take out your shoes 
This isn’t a mandir,” he .said, waving me into 
the room. His abode looked every inch a 
bachelor’s den. “I'm more or less a bachelor now. 
My wife wants to divorce me,” Johar explained 
My eyebrows shot up. Whatever for ? 1 asked 
him. “Let us very politely call it incompat¬ 
ibility,” said Johar 

‘Bachelor’ Johar lives in Churchgate which 
is miles away from the filmi colony of Juhu. ‘T 
like living here because it is close to the Cricket 
Club of India. Besides, I can stand in the 
balcony and count the giris walking by in the 
morning, and count them back iri the evening,” 
he grinned. Shfx:king i>Pople comes easily to 
him. A magazine reporter recently called him 
for a feature on ‘Why 1 hate my mate’. Johar 
quick-wittedly said into the mouthpiece, “I hate 
her all-round mating,” and was thrilled to bits 
that the girl at the other end had been instantly 
shocked with his reply ! 

The day before I met Johar he had 
announced a cash award of Rs. 10,000 to the 
best cricketer of the season. “I have already 
handed over the amount to Mr. Rungta I know 
everytime I. S. Johar does something, people 
tend to take it with a pinch of .salt.” 

Are you such a fan of cricket ? “No, no. I 
hate the game. But 1 like donating moneys. 
And when I donate it to a cricketer, then it gets 
me ma.ximum publicity !” 

I. S. lohar’s cracks at his own publicity — 
hunger is a treat to hear. A long time back, 
when Ambika Johar was being introdueexi to 
films, she gave an interview lashing out at iier 
father. 1, S. Johar laughed and admitted 'liat 
it was engineered “partly bv me. She was a 
newcomer. People would be interested m 'vhat 
she says only if she has somethmg bold and 
different to say!” 

Another gimmick of Johai’s recently was 
his suggestion that Rakesh Khanna and Shahi 
Kapoor (his discoveries in '5 Rifles’) march into 
different newspaper offices, with visiting cards 
in the names of Raje,sh Khanna and Shashi 
Kapoor. “Then walk in and show their true 
selves! Rajesh Khanna and Shashi Kapoor 


have been talking against Shahi and Rake.sh 
in the trade circles. That’s why I made this 
suggestion to my boys,” 

Johar chuckled and narrated an incident 
when poor Shashi Kapoor had been asked to get 
out of a Icx:al restaurant, because the owner 
had mistaken him for Shahi Kapoor! Shahi who 
worked at that ni-tauranl, often bunke<i his 
work to go to the .studios. “The next ti.-ne he 
bunks, throw hm; out,” were the boss’s orders 
An unsusfiectirig Shashi Kapwir hapfiened to 
land there for lunch on the same day that the 
owner of the restaurant was waiting to throw 
out Shahi for Imnking again ' 

After all that bunking on Shahi’s part, ',b 
Rifle.s’ has clicked in .such a big way that every¬ 
one is flabbergasted ! “ Gupt Cyan’ and ‘5 
Rifles’ aie the two bigycst hits this year, with 
no star cast 

“I can’t have a big star cast because it would 
be a clash of egoes. I can’t take dictati- r from 
anyone. In mv films I fir.st take the co.'tmuity 
out! I plan and make each .scene compicte by 
itself. It’s much tougher than a reavly-made 
.story filmcHl by Hrishikesli Muklierjee or B. R. 
Chopra.” 

Do you enjoy making movic.s 

“1 hate It ! I hate the whole line. I'm very' 
tense while making a movie. But what else can 
I do’f I'm a drifter. I'm lazy 1 don't know 
if I’ll make .mother film. It'll be nice to retire 
with a hit If I do make another film, it will be 
on untouchability .'\ .scnou.s subject gets you 
more re.spcct. .'\nd it’s easier to make 

Bcneatii the tar.ide of a comedian, you are 
rather a .seriou.s man. Aren't you ? "Ves. Unlike 
my sliipui public image'” Hard to imagine an 
intelligent m.an in him,'-' I commented. 

“I lite doing comedy roles with a poker 
face. Like ‘K.tshm;ika.sh'. I di.slike jumping 
about. But in sc\eral lilm.s 1 jumj) about for 
nu'iiey!” You don't dig loud comedy either, 1 
pointed out. “That’.s right I can’t ever be loud.” 

But It does help at the liox office. “Oh yes 
I.Olid comedv docs click. I mean Mchmood has 
been at the top for 10 y-ears, hasn't he';’! At 
one time he u.sed to gel 5 lakhs for a picture, 
whereas I've never got more than a lakh ”' 
(.lohar won't he loud. Not even for publicity 
or money’s .sake !) 

As an alternate career, would you like being 
a minister ^ (I asked this question after a 
lot of talk on our country — shix’king state- 
nicnl.s again — emiihatically stating tliat our 
India had not a single intellectual." Not even 
Johar? “Exception proves the rule.”) 

“Being a minuster won't be enough. I want 
to be the prime minister! I’m sure 1 can jiut 
things rigid in five years. What our country 
needs is either absolute iais.scz fairc or thoi'ough 
dictatorship.” JoUar ruminatl'd and added, 
“I'd like to be a dictator!” 

N. BHARATHl. 











1975 FOR YOU 


If is tiresonx 




A A ARIES (March 21 — April 20) A year of 

_- mixed fortune for you. You will have a 

JCHHEuM relaxed way of life in January and February. 

fn March, certain unexpected problem crop 
up- In service, during the months of April-June you may 
expect betterment of service conditions. Travel inoicated for 
executives. Professionals and businessmen may have to suffer 
financially. Bachelors and girls ! first half is glorious, second 
half is tiresome. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) A great change 
ahead, your service life will run an erratic 
course during this year. Ups and downs in 
social and domestic circle indicated. In 
business and profession, you will earn name and fame. Even 
you iTiay receive recognition. Financially you will be in a better 
position in the mid-year For bachelors and girls, marriage 
indicated. Ladies ' minor ailments indicated for you. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Mental worries 
and strains indicated. Conflicting trends indi¬ 
cated in service and in profession. Change 
for betterment coming. You may have to start 
a new venture. You may be in dilemma about your future for 
some time but if you can adjust with the change and attach 
importance more to family peace, you will get the way out. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Fortune will 
smile on you this year. You will be able to 
complete your lob, offload responsibilities 
. and organise a more comfortable life. Pro¬ 

fessionals and businessmen' with providential help you will 
be able to surmount your problems. Executives ! circumstances 
may be forced on you to vacate the position you occupy. 
Ladies I addition to your family indicated Girls and bachelors' 
lesist temptations 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This year you 
will have to take vital decisions regarding 
your service, profession or business, initially 
you tnay have to lace opposition but ultim¬ 
ately your associates will come forward to join you Family 
hte is happy and prosperous. Travel indicated in February, 
September and December. Health of senior members of the 
family may make you worried. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) A 
delightfully interesting and varied year for 
you. Certain beneficial changes will come 

and girls I propositions put to you out of the blue will be worth 
teHowing up. Iri the second half of the year there will be 
moments of anxieties about future. In profession and service 
cnanqe is a must. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) New 

year starts with certain new ventures.. As 
the year moves on you will be making drastic 
ii»^ r-i." changes in your business and professional 

vou wH^ ^ *'’® contrary 

you will be happy to make changes. Financially a very good 

mirtrtio nf“III not affect you. Travel indicated In the 
middle of the yea^ Happy and prosperous family life assured 
SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Restraint, tact and discretion need upto June 
Worries for children and near ones indicated 

Certain nrnKin»„ • that period. Expenditure wilt increase 
^rtaln problems in your oHice indicated. Businessmen! you 

? ‘^®®"ng with tax authorities in 

H limbs care¬ 

fully. Bachelors and girls; travel In November. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

potentiality of being one 
uSiu of the happiest period of your life. Income 
will increase. Social and professional 
prestige will go up. In service, unexpected promotion Indicated. 
Ladies I addition to your family assured. Girls I acquisition of 
a landed property and moveables will make you happy. 
Bachelors I marriage for you In November, 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Astrological odds are against you in January- 
February. From March improvement may be 
expected. April is the month with the 
greatest potentialities. In spite of obstactes and oppositions 
new openings will come to you. Financially you will be In a 
better position. Ladies I acquisition of wealth for you. Girls! 
marriage in Februaiy-March or November-December indicated. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
A year of varied experiences. First three 
months of the year may prove tiring. 
Fourth, sixth, eighth and tenth months are 
glorious for you. Whatever change comes to you, accept It 
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wholeheartedly. Ultimately you will be the gainer. Ladles I 
travel abroad indicated. Executives ! transfer for you. Girls I 
health may cause you trouble. Attachment for marriageables 
PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Things 
will go your way significantly In the first 
half of the year. Professionals! change In 
your job Indicated. Businessmen I you may 
have to shift your attention towards more profitable ventures 
Ladies ! a new house for you in mid-year. Bachelors I Improve- 
ment in career indicated. Girls' new environment and a job 
will make you happy. 
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ONCE UPON 
AN OCEAN 

When a Portuguese explorer discovered a 
small horseshoe-shaped island located South of 
the Eiiuator in the Indian Ocean, some centuries 
ago, and named it after himself, little did he 
toahse that one day his newly-found territory 
would hold the attention of the world and spark 
off bitter controversies as to its use. P\irther, 
that it could sow a seed to strain relationships 
Ijetween two super powers. Yet, in the year 1974, 
this indeed is what is happening. But how and 
why did this storm blow up around Diego 
Garcia, the peaceful home of about 1000 Creoles 
from Mauritius ? 
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Yes, you'll wonder why this popular film has been 
included in such a prestigious journal. Or why Indian 
youth receives prominence along with contemporary 
art and drama. The reason is simple. The theme for 
The Times of India Annual 1975 is "Image India" 
Little wonder, therefore, that the topics covered are 
both contemporary and traditional 


Images of Contemporary Indian Art 
by Richard Bartholomew. A detailed examination of 
current trends and developments in present-day 
painting and sculpture. 


The Changing Face of the Indian Village 
by Ashok Thapar. The meaning of the green revolution 
in its broadest sense. 


The Pulse of The Indian Thaatra 

by Balwant Gargi. The role of contemporary drama 

in today's rapidly changing social and moral values. 



Paintings of Rural India 

by Pupul Jayakar The orgins of some of the exquisite 
folk art of rural India 


The Distorting Mirror of the Indian Film 
by Bikram Singh. The surfeit of crime and affluence 
as box-office draws. _ 


Indian Youth Today 

by Rahul Singh. The various activities and attitudes 
of our young people today. 

Ruth «9ut ordir to • 

Tba Circulation Manager, 

Tht Ttffloi ot Indit, 

P 0 Boi No. 213 
Bombty 400 001. 





MOHESH YOG 


The lunch-hour din in Manhattan is often punc¬ 
tuated by the thin clang of little cymbals grown 
mighty through group sounding. The defiant 
rhythm invariably rises in crowded spots — 
at the comer of Fifth Avenue and the Public 
Ijibrary, in front of Macy’s, in Broadway. 

They are the Hare Krishna missionaries, 
chanting and dancing in knots, a couple of them 
straying behind to distribute books and maga¬ 
zines on the cult. They chant the same lines, 
dance the same steps always. And they may 
be seen in numerous cities in the United States. 
For large numbers of Americans, these 
apparently eccentric young men and women 
constitute the most visible and immediate image 
of India. 

Not that the Hare Krishna groupes are 
Indians. Very few are. The New York sect 
has appeared on the streets, as far as I have 
seen, with only one Indian, a woman. The rest 
are White Americans with a sprinkling of 
Blacks. They wear the same kind of clothes 
and the siiine expressions on their faces. 

To the general public the image these 
people spread must be primarily one of 
fanaticism and uncouthness. In their total 
absorption with themselves, they are imper¬ 
vious to the inconvenience they cause to 


notations in the American mind. It is associated 
with the crude, the violent, the aboriginal, the 
untamed — the sort of thing, in short, which 
is best kept in reservations and museums to be 
enjoyed from a safe and uncontaminating 
distance. 

The reckless abandon with which the 
original Americans are erroneously called 
“Indians” is disturbing. They do not even say 
“Red Indians" or “American Indians” except 
larely. And the free use of the term “Indian” 
gets even more dangerous liecause of the dis¬ 
torted notions they have institutioralK^cd over 
the jears aboui the early inhabitants of this 
ana. 

American children grow up “playing 
Indian” with bows and arrows, wild cries and 
h(X)ts and with weird paints streaked over their 
faces. The stereotype of the "Indian" as an 
abominable aborigine is deeply implanted into 
the average American child’s psyche. A public 
school teacher was recently quoted in the New 
York Times as saying that children “don’t have 
the faintest idea that Indians are real people.” 
(sic !) 

Some children w'ere asked to draw' pictures 
of Indians and to describe them. Here are some 
sample re.sults “This is an Indian. He is a chief. 


T. J. S. GEORGE 

UGLY INDIANS 
OF AMERICA 


pedestrians as they line up in a cre.scent and 
move backwards and forwards in step. Indeed, 
in Dallas in lf»72, the City .Attorney charged 
that the chanting, clapping, prancing groups 
were a disturbaiiLC to shoppers and business¬ 
men and ordered thtt«»police to clear them from 
the downtowm mall 

For some strange reason, the “official 
uniform” chosen for the Hare Krishna devotees 
is extremely unattractive. It is not merely that 
the eternal grace of the sari becomes a casualty 
when amateurish foreign females wear it like 
an aesthetically offensive piece of drapery. The 
males turn out worse with their heads shaven 
and their dhotis inelegantly gathered over 
stockings and boots. It is almost as if they 
were deliberately trying to show that Indians 
were not only a bigoted peoiale but a rather 
tasteless lot. 

Every time I see these men and women 
doing their things at street coiners, 1 look into 
the faces of the crowd around and wonder what 
sort of thoughts they must be thinking I am 
sure they realise that the frantic dancer-singers 
are Americans, not Indians. But they must be 
saying to themselves that this is what happens 
to go^ Americans when they are “Indianised.” 

The word “Indian" has very definite con- 


He IS in a loar and he is holding a sicord 
'There are iwo other Indians hark farther. One 
of them IS Ihrovnng a svear. The Indians are 
mad because the coirboi/s icant to take their 
land.’’ 

“If an Indian inored to the citg, he’d kill 
people He's not smart and irould think people 
mere roieboijs and mould kill dogs because he 
mould think they a cre mater butjalo or fish “ 

He is a bad Indian and an ugly one. And 
he kills He's a really hud Indian. He throws 
really far and he kills He's not afraid to kill." 

This exercise of cour.se tells volumes about 
United StaU's policy towards the original, now 
suppre.ssed, people of this continent. But that 
1 ^ another story. What is relevant here is the 
free use of the word “Indian” and its implica¬ 
tions. They corrected Columbus’s mistake in 
le.spect of the country : they lio not call it India. 
But they have* retained the mistake with regard 
to the people and call them “Indians.” One 
wonders why. 

In the event, the very mention of the 
word “Indian” conjures up images of a blood¬ 
thirsty and backward civilisation. Americans 
who grow up with these images embedded in 
their subconscious, may, in their maturity, 
strain themselves to realise that their notion of 




The finest in Indian phiiosophy and 
religious thought cams to the United 
States almost a century ago with 
Swami Vivekananda. The inteiiectual 
grandeur and spirituai dedication of 
the message re-conveyed to the US 
give Vedanta an aura such as it has 
not known since. 


The Beatles helped Ravi Shankar, 
so much so that the sitar became 
a household name as rapidly as 
Spiro Agnew did. If remains so 
unlike the said gentleman who 
has again become Spiro who ? 


Satyajit Ray is a figure of unstinted 
admiration with some reviewers 
describing him as the greatest film 
makers in the World. This may 
be as much a tribute to the US as to 
Ray, for this is a country where the 
cinema is king. 


the “Indian” is a twisted one, that the original 
Americans are indml jn^oplc, that at any rate 
the Indians of India are .something else again, 
and no kin. 

There is no guarantee that even conscious 
striving will help them get rid of the stuff on 
which thev were brought tij) as children. India 
itself is no help, what with its own stereotypes 
of snake charmers and maharajas — and now 
Hare Krishnas and the rest of the cults. I have 
come to the conclusion that the US and India 
will never have normal relations as long as the 
original Amerktans continue to be held up as 
museum pieces and called “Indians.” 

The mental l)l(x;k created by the wrong 
association of ideas makes perfectly nice, 
educated and presumably knowledgeable 
Americans ask you about the tigers and snakes 
in your living nxmi back home. They will find 
your ability to speak English incredible and 
automatically avssume that you learned it thanks 
to your coming to the US; in a bid to show 
their interest in you, they might inquire about 
your own “dialect” in India and even request 
you to say a few words in “Indian.” 

It is on this deeply traditionary background 
that America’s latterday interest in India is 
superimposed. It is important that in consider¬ 
ing the nature and implications of the interest, 
one should never lose sight of the background. 

6 The interest itself clearly has three dimen¬ 


sions — the political, the cultural and the mystic. 
All are binding in their own ways. But they 
operate at numerous levels, in numerous ways, 
some of which have a high nuisance value while 
others are unchallenged in their ennobling 
effect. India and the United States are both big 
countries and both peoples have a pronounced 
proclivity towards private enterprise. Naturally, 
wheat and chaff, altruism and thuggery co-exist. 

It is easy — and worthwhile — to get the 
political dimension out of the way for a start. 
For, this aspect of American interest in India, 
like everything political, is determined by 
nothing more than the mood and thrust of a 
given moment. This is not either party’s fault. 
It is simply the stuff politics is made of. 

As it happens, the present moment is not 
propitious for good relations. Richard Nixon 
did not like Indira Gandhi. Indira Gandhi has 
not been either terribly impressed by Washing¬ 
ton or terribly interested in impressing 
Washington. Henry Kissinger only sees grand 
designs and mighty power patterns and he never 
saw India until India got itself the 20th Century 
symbol of status — a nuclear bang. And that 
happens to be not-the-done-things for poor coun¬ 
tries to attract the attention of the rich. For a 
variety of such reasons, America’s political 
interest in India today is highly self-conscious. 
Tomorrow it could be as different in quality as 
it was yesterday. 



GeofflB Hsrtison (lelt) sits slongside Ravi Shannai playing the Silar, which Harrison is studying ondsr Shankar Harrison, doclarod "Indian music 


makes God come through in a spiritual way ' 

The eulluntl interest, however, is a very antiques inspire deep interest 
different matter It is of course a two-way In the modern age. howt'ver, a thing must 

street. But since we are considering mainly become a cult if it is to take olf like a rocket. 

American interest in things Indian, we shall For example, China’s “oiiening up" hapi^ened in 

leave out attempts to generate Indian interest such a dramatic and xogue-settmg fashion that 

in things American — such as Coca Cola, chew- Chinese artifacts ha\e become a craze in every 

ing gum and Pan American. In any case, American department stole The prices they 

American appreciation of the best in Indian command are amazing 

culture is one of the happier things there is to India, though without any political glamour 

contemplate. back it, has inspired its own cultural vogues 

This appreciation may be traced to the fact m the PS, the most outstanding being Ravi 
that the PS collectively and Americans indivi- Shankar and Satyajit Ray The Beatles heljied 
dually assume a po.sture of uncharacteristic Ravi Shankar, so much .so that the sitar became 
humiUtv before the richness of an ancient a housefiold name as rapidly as Spiro Agnew 
civilisafion Their own nation being only two did: it remains so unlike the said gentleman 
centurie.s old Americans are constantly who has again bixome Spiro Who? 
engaged in the business of looking for and Satyajit Ray is a figure of unstinted admira- 

e.stablishing new national traditions. When tion with some reviewers describing him as the 
they see age-old tradition of other cultures, greatest film maker in the world This may hi' 
they are dulv impressed. as much a tribute to the US as to Ray, for this 

At the level of the Middle America that is a country where the cinema is king. The art 
.sustained Nixon, this may be a skin-deep, gee- of the film enjoys profound respect among 
whiz kind of appreciation, ^t at the level of Americans and .some of the best-run universities 
the cultured, it can be very sophisticated and offer high-quality courses in film-making 
intelligent indeed. Indian .sculpture and paint- Cinenaa houses showing ‘'repertories’’ and "retro- 
ing are musts for any museum in the US. Indian spectives” flourish. Ray runs to full houses 7 


whenever he runs. 

It is possible that the layer of sophistica¬ 
tion IS more or less confined to the big cities or 
“cultural centres.” Despite all the astonishing 
growth registered by television, for example, 
there is no local production to speak of, all 
regional stations simply taking whatever the 
three national networks have to offer. The 
qualitative difference between the metropolitan 
centres and the “backyard” tieing significant, 
the ennobling effects of influences like Ravi 
Shankar and Satyajit Ray may be limited. But 
they are important, if only because the influence 
is felt among the thousands who lead the 
millions. 

The mystic influence, on the other hand, 
covers virtually the entire United States. It is 
influence of a particular kind. Those who are 
attracted to it are attraited fanatically while 
those who are noi attracted l^ecome intensely 
lesentful of it I'he overall effect of the mystic 


never vanished. A steady stream of swamis and 
yogis kept coming to the US, invariably finding 
a quiet niche from where to spread their mess¬ 
ages. Vivekananda’s worthiCsSt successor, Jiddu 
Krishnamurti, has been a familiar and highly- 
lespected philosopher-guide to vast numbers of 
Americans and others for decades. 

But It was not long before not-so-noble 
minds saw in these examples a quick way to 
make easy riches. P''or every good man who 
came, there was a clever one who wallowed in 
the materialist pleasures of the world he came 
to reform It is worth noting that for a long 
time these jieople carried on flourishing business 
without hitting the headlines or sprouting cults. 

Then, out of the blue as it were, the whole 
business exploded into a cult. What was 
initially a gentle message, then a quiet com¬ 
munion, now became an all-encompassing 
mushroom of obsessions which demanded to be 
loved or hated but never ignored. A fresh influx 
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cults that ha\e spread across tliis country 
cannot be taken as luMlthv either to the US or 
to India with which many of the cults are 
related. 

India’s link to what the average American 
considers the .Mysterious Orient .syndrome is 
of course tin old story However, when it start¬ 
ed It was a wholly respectable, even honoured, 
affair. The finest in Indian philosophy and 
religious thought came to the United Suites 
almost a century ago with Swami Vivekananda. 
The intellectual grandeur tind spiritual dedica¬ 
tion of tl^e niessage he conveyed to the US gave 
Vedanta an aurti such as it has not known since. 
To this day Vivekananda hooks are slocked in 
every library worth its name and Ramakrishna 
Centres do quiet work away from the limelight 
of publicity. 

The trail so nobly blazed by Vivekananda 


of Holy Men quickly arrived, some from India 
complete w'lth flowing beards and wrap-around 
shawls and beads. They have been the vanguard 
of one of the most successful ent(‘rprises modern 
America has known — the God Industry. 

It was a classic case of supply meeting 
demand. During the late Ifl.'iOs and early lOfiOs, 
American .society began develojiing some un- 
accustuniwi cracks. Internal pressures started a 
process of erosion of values, and all of America 
became one huge market for anything that 
offered relief or hope. 

In December 1971, the research director of 
a hospital here said that the burgeoning mystical 
movement in the US represented attempts by 
individuals to escape the world of aggression in 
onler to renounce their own potential for 
\ iolence. These attempts led people to welcome 
mind-expanding drugs, religious cults and occult 



matters in general. The young were specially set up courses. State legislatures passed resolu- 
attracted, the research director said, because tions recommending T. M. techniques in schools, 
they found material progress valueless and the The US Department of the Army suggested that 
corporate organisattion of modern society local commanders consider making meditation 
oppressive. available as possible means of combating drug 

The cults embrace all religions and all abuse, 
countries. There has been one group here called Gurukula. the school founded in Dallas in 
the “Jesus Freaks.’’ Another called Born Again 1965, trains children aged three to 15, whose 
refuses to see anything or hear anything that is parents are asked, though not required, not 
not in the Bible. A businessman calling himself to visit them except once a year. The organisa- 
a priest arrived from South Korea to establish tion’s main source of income reportedly is an 
a fabulously wealthy cult here built around incense company in Los Angeles. Anyhow it 
Jesus. It has been aisclosed that he was once said a year ago that it was buying some choice 
put in prison in South Korea on immorality property in midtown Manhattan as its world 
charges. Pitching his tent here, he became a headquarters. I’he new estate was so expensive 
crusader for Jesus and Nixon. Nixon has gone that no figure.s were disclosed, 
under and it remains to be seen whether Jesus The most adverse publicity invariably goes 
will survive. to the Boy Guru group. While a following of 

Although Christian “freaks” abound, they millions is claimed for it, the cult arouses in- 


are no match to Indian and Hindu mysticism. 
Spurred as much by the exotic nature as by the 
sheer depth of Hindu philosophy, Americans in 
their hundreds have been going to India to 
imbibe spiritual potions. IJnfortunately, the 
visible majority of these pilgrims turned out to be 
hippies to whom drugs and relgion were both 
escape valves of equal potency. At the other 
end, Indian entrepreneurs discovered that the 
potion of mysticism was one commodity always 
found in excess in India. Besides, it could be 
exported without the bother of licensing for¬ 
malities. The God Industry grew phenomenally. 

Individual gurus, without spawning cults, 
came to spread their gosjiel on either resident 
or visitor basis. They ranged from the highly- 
rated Swami Chinmayananda to a former 
insurance salesman who, assuming the name of 
Baba in 1972, sat for weeks from dawn to mid¬ 
night on a bench in Central Park West meditat¬ 
ing and preaching. He must have been as brave 
as those who “listened” to his preaching, for the 
Baba never spoke ; he preached by using self- 
created sign language. 

At another level of operation, Indian names 
became not only with-it fashionwise but profit¬ 
able businesvswise. Sri Chinmoy Kumar Ghose 
who used to give monthly discourses at the UN, 
has a couple of disciples who own an Indian 
restaurant in Queens called “Annam Brahma.” 
One of the most successful rock groups here is 
called the Mahavishnu Orchestra. Any connec¬ 
tion between the hip-swinging music makers 
and India is strictly in the mind of the inventor, 
but a.sk any teenage rock fan and he will tell 
you all about “Mahavishnu.” 

But no one has come anywhere near the 
success notched up by the three most fabulous 
cults — Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, the Hare 
Krishnas and Guru Maharaj-ji. It is a pity that 
the Maharishi appears to have retired, for his 
was the one constructive movement which sent 
down meaningful roots here. Basically, he was 
telling Americans how they could achieve peace 
of mind and relaxation through tested tech¬ 
niques. He set up schools and trained teachers 
to spread the techniques. 

Many reported 100 percent success rate for 
the techniques. In any case, relaxation was the' 
one thing Americans heeded and Transcendental 
Meditation became a magic mantra^ Universities 


tense hostility in some f)eople. The chubby 
teenage Guru is the only one among the “holies” 
who had a cream pie hurled at his face. His 
worldly escapades have not improved his image 
either. The Customs haul in New Delhi of gold 
and watches and sundries worth some lakhs in 
1972 was only the most notorious of them. 

He has since got married to his secretary (with 
court permission because of his age) and the 
sports cars and yachts he received as wedding 
presents made embarrassingly unspiritual head¬ 
lines for the “Perfect Master.” Even his love 
of ice cream strikes people as singularly un- 
Guru-like. 

To say that cults such as these are spread¬ 
ing the ageless wisdom of Hindustan is to 
insult the memory of Vivekananda and others 
like him For all intents and purposes, thejy 
strike people as busine.ss enterprises. They make 
Indians here often feel ashamed. And they 
make vast numbers of .Xmerican feel highly 
irritated. 

The backlash which has already set in will 
consolidate the harm the cults have been 
steadily doing to India In Denver, the head¬ 
quarters of the ice cream swilling “Perfect 
Master”, parents recently formed a Citizens 
Freedom Foundation to retrieve their young 
children from the stranglehold of culls. They 
said in a statement that these cults are not mere 
fads and that “the children and young adults 
are, as a result of sensory deprivation, etc., 
slowly but surely losing their sense of right and 
wrong Eighty percent of them need intensive 
psychiatric care for weeks after leaving the 
cult.” A l(x)k into the fanatic eyes of a 
“devotee” in Manhattan will confirm this. At 
least one heftv man called Ted Patrick is known 
to be kidnapping young “devotees” — at the 
lequest of their parents—and “deprogramming” 
them through intensive psychological pressure, 
in one case, this action was upheld by the courts. 

With Kissinger and nuclear politics and 
starvation deaths abounding, India and the US 
have enough to plague them without two-legged 
gods fouling the picture. An imaginative 
government in Delhi will impound their pass- 
jxirts but encourage them to set up their indus¬ 
tries anywhere in India. Imagine the economic 
fallout if the millions that are amassed here are 
amassed, in foreign exchange, in India. 9 
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ast of all' Can you think of lipsticks or mascara is always left in the bottom of the case, 
when prices are rocketing towards outer space ? . you don t have an applicator and don’t 

Of course we are with you and would like to wish to buy one for your eye-shadows, get hold 
helD vou remain beautiful! Here’s how you can of a cotton-tipped bud. Grease it mildly with 
hang on to your paise and at the same time not cjeam and then apply your cake eye-shadows, 
cut down on your beauty aids. So go ahead and There s no need to grease it every time you use 
trv to lie a beautiful saver ' l^he eye-shadow. The grease acts as an adhesive 

Everyone has petroleum jelly or even on ti^ shadow and holds it longer on your eye- 
vaseline at home. If not, then it’s a good invest- hd- Throw the bud once the cotton has lost its 
ment. Available in a neat tin which could slip softness, which is generally after 14 days or so. 
into your handbag, petroleum jelly makes a good Now, you can make your own face masks 
lipgloss. Besides? on tho.se rather cool days it as well. For the different type of skins, mix up 
could be used as a protection against chapped different masks. For oily skins whisk up an egg 
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this protects the delicate area from the harsh vinegar, corn oil and a tablespwn of honey. 

,rays of the sun. F"’*' skins mix an egg white and half a 
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oil. This lines your stomach to prevent hunger 
pangs, ulcers, and acts as a good diet occasion- 
ally. After this a teaspoon of honey to destroy 
the taste and to give a spurt of energy to cany 

If you have no'frosted highlighter for those 
glamorous evenings, use a white frosted lipstick 
instead. Use this just below your eyebrow line, 
k ^ highest point of your cheek- 

^ ’ bones, that is, just below the comers of your 

eyes to accentuate the contour of high bones. 
^Hk Your old lipsticks, the colours of which are 

out of fashion — like pink — could be scraped 
out of the containers and collected in a small 
air-tight box, preferably metallic or fire-proof. 
Melt the lipstick till the different light shades are 
well mixed. Don’t use too many different shades 
; or the result might be something quite different 
? to what you imagined. Once the required shade 
I is acquired you could use this as cream rouge. 
? If a few drops of glycerine is added while the 
J lipstick is still on the fire you will get a soft 
;d and moist by oils to prevent it from drying greasy rouge, something that costs a bomb in the 
3Ut and flaking off. foreign market. 

Baby oil is also excellent as an eye make- A few drops of olive oil or even almond oil 
jp remover. Oils especially sold in the market applied on the eyelids, upper and lower, as well 
as eye make-up remover is daylight robbery, as rubbed on the eyelashes will keep that area 
It is nothing other than a proportion of glycerine soft besides stimulating the growth of the lashes, 
and rose-water. Baby lotion can be used as a When making hair-removing wax, it is a 
face cleanser or even as a body lotion. The latter better idea to make it slightly hard. To be able 
is a must as it forms a thin shield of protection to use this lump of wax you have to soften it 
over the top layer of skin preventing its flaking by moulding it with your fingers until quite soft 
off. and malleable. The same wax can be used for 

To make cheap skin freshener at home use the complete job of the arms, legs and else- 
two parts rose-water to one part witch-hazel, where. 'This saves wax, the use of strips of linen 
available at any chemist. If your skin is very to puli the wax of the body and hence prevents 
dry use less witch-hazel, and if your skin is washing problems. 

greasy use more of the latter. Here s one which came from the Middle- 

Most of our toilet paper is imported paper. East. Make a cup of black tea. Shampoo your 
Paper that is manufactured for toilet purposes hair and while its still wet, pour the tea over the 
abroad have to be at a certain standard of soft- hair. The hotter the tea, the better — but don’t 
ness. Zenith toilet paper is one of those which try scalding your scalp, please! Leave for a few 



ed and moist by oils to prevent it Irom drying 
out and flaking off. 

Baby oil is also excellent as an eye make¬ 
up remover. Oils especially sold in the market 
as eye make-up remover is daylight robbery. 
It is nothing other than a proportion of glycerine 
and rose-water. Baby lotion can be used as a 
face cleanser or even as a body lotion. The latter 
is a must as it forms a thin shield of protection 
over the top layer of skin preventing its flaking 
off. 

To make cheap skin freshener at home use 
two parts rose-water to one part witch-hazel, 
available at any chemist. If your skin is very 


could be used for removing make-up as well. So„ minutes and rinse off. A marvellous hair-con- 
don’t spend a lot of money on expensive tissue ditioner, and it leaves your hair oh so soft! 
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The concreted area was at dead centre, 
backed by the warehouse. To the north of this 
stood the old wooden Jetties, some long 
crumbled away, their supports sticking up like 
broken teeth above or below the water. To the 
south of the warehouse was the shingly beach 
where the fishing canoes lay. From the tip of 
one sand-spit the president’s palace was in¬ 
visible, hidden behind the warehouse, but from 
the other spit the uppermost storey of the 

E nlace was plainly visible. Shannon walked 
ack to the port and examined the fishing 
beach. It was a good place for a landing, he 
thought idly, a gentle slope to the water’s edge. 

Behind the warehouse the concrete ended 
and a sloping bank of waist-high scrub, dis- 
.sccted by numerous footpaths and one laterite 
ride for lorries, ran back towards the palace. 
Shannon took the road. As he breasted the top 
of the rise the full facade of the old colonial 
governor’s mansion came into view, two 
hundred yards away. He continued another 
hundred yards •jmd reached the lateral road 
running along the sea shore. At the junction 
a group of soldiers waited, four in all, smarter, 
ttelter dressed than the Army, armed with 
Kalashnikov AK47 assault rifles. They watch¬ 
ed him in silence as he turned right along the 
road towards bis hotel. He nodded, but they 
just .started back. The palace guards. 

He glanced to his left as he walked and 
took in the details of the palace. Thirty yards 
wide, its ground-floor windows now bricked up 
and painted over the same off-write wash as 
the rest of the building, the building was 
dominated at ground level by a tall, wide, bolt- 
studded timber door, almost certainly another 
new addition. In front of the bricked-up 
windows ran a terrace, now useless because 
there was no access from the building to it. On 
the first floor a row of seven windows ran from 
side to side of the facade, three left, three right, 
and one above the main entrance. The top¬ 
most floor had ten windows, all much smaller. 
Above these was the gutter and the red-tiled 
roof sloping away towards the apex. 

He noticed more guards lounging around 
14 the front door, and that the first-floor windows 


had shutters which might have been of steel 
(he was too far away to tell) and were drawn 
down. Evidently no closer access to the front 
of the building than the road junction was per¬ 
mitted, except on official business. 

He completed the afternoon just before 
the sun went down by making a tour of the 
palace from afar. At each side he saw that a 
new wall, eight feet high, ran from the main 
mansion towards the land for a distance of 
eighty yards, and the fourth wall joined them 
together at the rear. Interestingly, there were 
no other gates to the entire compound. The 
wall was uniformly eight feet high — he could 
tell by the height of a guard he saw walking 
near the wall — and topped by broken bottles. 
He knew he would never see inside, but he 
could retain the image from the air. It almost 
made him laugh. 

He grinned at Boniface. 

‘You know, kid, that bloody fool thinks he 
has protected himself with a big wall topped 
with glass and only one entrance. All he has 
really done is pin himself inside a brick trap, 
a great big, closed-in killing ground.’ 

The boy grinned widely, not understanding 
a word, and indicated he wanted to go home and 
eat. Shannon nodded, and they went back to 
the hotel, feet burning and legs aching. 

Shannon made no notes or maps, but retain¬ 
ed every detail in his head. He returned Gomez 
his map, and after dinner joined the Frenchman 
at the bar. 

Two Chinese from the embassy sat quietly 
drinking beer at the back tables, so conversa¬ 
tion between the Europeans was minimal. Be¬ 
sides, the windows were open. Later, however, 
Gomez, longing for company, took a dozen 
bottles of b^r and invited Shannon up to his 
room on the top floor, where they sat on the 
balcony and looked out through the night at the 
sleeping town, mainly in darkness due to an 
electricity breakdown. 

Shannon was in two minds whether to take 
Gomez into his confidence, but decided not to. 
He mentioned that he had found the bank and 
there had been a job to change a fifty-pound 
cheque. Gomez snorted. 

‘There always is,' he said. ‘They don’t see 
travellers cheques here, nor much foreign 
currency for very long.’ 

‘They must see it at the bank, surely.' 

‘Not for long. The entire treasure of the 
republic JCimba keeps locked up inside the 
palace.’ 

Shannon was at once interested. It took 
two hours to learn, in dribs and drabs, that 
Kimba also kept the national armoury of 
ammunition in the old wine cellar of the 
governor’s palace, under his own lock and key, 
and had also transferred the national radio 
broadcasting station there, so that he could 
broadcast direct from his communications room 
to the nation and the world, and no one else 
could take control of it from outside the palace. 
National radio stations always play a vital role 
in coups d’etat. Shannon also learned he had 
no armoured cars and no artillery, and that 
apart from the hundred soldiers scattered aro und 
the capital, there were another hundred outside 


the town, a score in the native township on the from the rising moon Shannon could now see 
airport road and the rest dotted in the Caja him quite clearly as he moved towards him. The 
villages beyond the peninsula towards the soldier grunted something. Shannon failed to 
Zangaro river bridge. These two hundred were understand, though assumed it was a demand 
half the army. The other half were in the army for money. 

barracks, which were not barracks in truth but He heard the soldier mutter ‘Beer’ several 

the old colonial police lines four hundred yards times, and added some more indistinguishable 
from the palace, rows of low tin shanties inside words. Then before Shannon could reach for 
a reed fence enclosure. The four hundred men money, or pass on, the man snarled and jabbed 
constituted the entire army, and the personal the barrel of the gun towards Shannon. From 
palace guards numbered from forty to sixty, then on it was quick and silent. He took the 
living in the lean-to sheds inside the palace barrel in one hand and moved it away from his 
courWard walls. stomach,, jerking hard and pulling the soldier 

On his third day in Zanraro Shannon off balance. The man was evidently surprised 

checked out the police lines, where the two at the reaction, not what he was accustomed to. 

hundred army men not on guard duty lived. It Recovering, he squealed with rage, reversed the 
was, as Gomez had said, surrounded by a reed gun, gripped by the barrel and swung it club- 
fence, but a visit to the nearby church enabled wise. Shannon stepped in close, blocked the 

Shannon to slip unnoticed into the bell-tower, swing by gripping the soldier by both biceps, 

run up the circular brick staircase and sneak a and brought up his knee, 
view from the belfry. The lines were two rows It was too late to go back after that. As 
of shanties, adorned with some clothes hung the gun dropped he brought up his right hand, 
out to dry. At one end was a row of low brick crooked into a 90-degree angle, stiff-armed, and 
kilns over which pots of stew bubbled. Two slammed the base of the hand under the soldier’s 
score of men lounged around in various stages jawbone. A stab of pain went up his arm and 
of boredom, and all were unarmed. Their guns shoulder as he heard the neck crack, and later 
might be in the hutments, but Shannon guessed found he had torn a shoulder muscle with the 
they were more probably in the armoury, a effort. The Zangaran went down like a sack, 
small stone pillbox set aside from the huts. The Shannon looked up and down the road, 
other facilities of the camp were primitive in but no one was coming. He rolled the body into 
thf extreme. the rain ditch and examined the rifle. One by 

It was that evening, when he had gone out one be pumped the cartridges out of the maga- 
without Boniface, that he met his soldier. He zine. At three they stopped coming. There had 
spent an hour circling the darkened streets, been nothing in the breech. He removed the 
which fortunately for him had never seen lamp bolt and held the gun to the moon, looking 
lighting, trying to get closer to the palace. down the barrel. Several months of grit, dirt, 

He had managed a good look at the back dust, grime, rust and earth particles met his eye 
and sides, and had assured himself there were He slipped the bolt back home, replaced the 
no patrolling guards on these sides. Trying three cartridges where they had been, tossed 
the front of the palace, he had been intercepted the rifle onto the corpse and walked home, 
by two of the palace guards, who had brusquely ‘Better and better,’ he murmured as he 
ordered him on his way home. He had establish- slipped into the darkened hotel and went to bed 
ed that there were three of them sitting at the He had few doubts there would be no effective 
road junction half-way between the top of the police enquiry. The broken neck would be put 
rise from the port and the front gate of the down to a fall into the rain ditch, and tests for 
palace. More importantly, he had also fingerprints were, he was sure, unheard of. 
established that they could not see the Nevertheless, the next day he pleaded a 
harbour from where they stood. BYom the road headache, stayed in and talked to Gomez. On 
junction the soldiers’ eyeline, passing over the the following morning he left for the airport 

top of the rise, would meet the sea beyond the and took the Convair 440 back to the north, 

tips of the arms of the harbour, and without a As he sat in the plane and watched the republic 
brilliant moon they would not even see the water disappear beneath the port wing, something 

five hundred yards away, though undoubtedly Gomez had mentioned in passing ran like a 

they would see a light out there, if there were current through his head, 
one. There were not, and never had been, any 

In the darkness on the road junction, mining operations in Zangaro. 

Shannon could not see the front gate of the Forty hours later he was back in London, 

palace a hundred yards inland, but assumed Ambassador Leonid Dobrovolsky always 

there were two other guards there as usual, felt slightly uneasy when he had his weekly 
He offered packets of cigarettes to the soldiers interview with President Kimba. Like others 
who had accosted him, and left. who had met the dictator, he had few doubts 

On the road back to the Independence he about the man’s insanity. Unlike most of the 
passed several bars, lit inside by paraffin lamps, others, Leonid Dobrovolsky had orders from his 
and then moved on down the darkened road, superiors in Moscow to make his utmost efforts 
A hundred yards further on the soldier stopped to establish a working relationship with the un- 
him. The man was evidently drunk and had predictable African. He stood in front of the 
been urinating in a rain ditch by the roadside, broad mahogany desk in the president’s study 
He ^ayed up to Shannon, gripping his Mauser on the first floor of the palace and waited for 
two-handed by the butt and barrel. In the light Kimba to show some sort of reaction. 15 



Seen close to President Kimba was neither 
as large nor as handsome as his official portraits 
indicated. Behind the enormous desk he seem¬ 
ed almost dwarfish, the more so as he held 
himself hunched in his chair in a state ot total 
immobility. Dobrovolsky waited for the period 
of immobility to end. He knew it could end one 
of two ways. Either the man who ruled 2Jangaro 
would speak carefully and lucidly, in every 
sense like a perfectly sane man, or the almost 
catatonic stillness would give way to a scream¬ 
ing rage during which the man would rant like 
someone po.ssessed, which was in any case what 
he believed himself to be. 

Kimba nodded slowly. 

‘Please proceed,’ he said. 

Dobrovolsky breathed a sigh of relief. 
Evidently the president was prepared to listen. 
But he knew the bad news was yet to come, and 
he had to give it. That could change things. 

‘1 am informed by my government, Mr. 
President, that they have received information 
that a mining survey report recently sent to 
Ungaro by a British company may not be 
accurate. 1 am referring to the survey carried 
out several weeks ago by a firm called Manson 
Consolidated of London.’ 

The president’s eyes, slightly bulging, still 
stared at the Russian ambassador without a 
flicker of expression. Nor was there any word 
from Kimba to indicate that he recalled the 
subject that had brought Dobrovolsky to his 
palace. 

The ambassador continued to describe the 
mining survey that has been carried out by 
ManCon, and the survey report that had been 
delivered by a certain Mr. Biyant into the hands 
of the Minister for Natural Resources, 

‘In essence then. Your Excellency, I am 
instructed to inform you that my government 
believes the report was not a true representa¬ 
tion of what was really discovered in the area 
that was then under survey, specifically, the 
Crystal Mountain range.’ 

He waited, aware that he could say little 
more. When Kimba finally spoke, it was calmly 
and cogently, and Dobrovolsky breathed again. 

‘In what way was this survey report in¬ 
accurate ?’ whispered Kimba. 

‘We are not sure of the details, Your 
Excellency, but it is fair to assume that since 
the British company has apparently not made 
any effort to secure from you a mining con¬ 
cession, the report they submitted must have 
indicated there were no mineral deposits worth 
exploiting in that region. If the report was 
inaccurate, then it was probably in this respect. 
In other words, whatever the mining engineer’s 
samples contained it would appear there was 
more than the British were prepared to inform 
you.’ 

There was another long silence, during 
which the ambassador waited for the explosion 
of rage. It did not come. 

‘They cheated me,’ whispered Kimba. 

‘Of course. Your Excellency,’ cut in Dobro¬ 
volsky hurriedly, ‘the only way of being com¬ 
pletely sure is for another survey party to 
16 examine the same area and take further samples 


of the rocks and the soil. To this end I am- 
instructed by mv government most humbly to 
ask Your Excellency to grant permissison for 
a survey team from the Institute of Mining of 
Sverdlovsk to come to Zangaro and examine 
the same area as that covered by the British 
engineer.’ 

Kimba took a long time digesting the pro¬ 
posal. Finally he nodded. 

‘Granted,’ he said. Dobrovolsky bowed. 
By his side Volkov, ostensibly Second Secre¬ 
tary at the embassy but more pertinently the 
Resident of the KGB detachment, shot him a 
glance. 

‘The second matter is that of your personal 
security,’ said Dobrovolsky. At last he secured 
some reac tion from the dictator. It was a sub¬ 
ject that Kimba took extremely seriously. His 
head jerked up and he shot suspicious glances 
round the room. Three Zangaran aides stand¬ 
ing behind the two Russians quaked. 

“My security ?’ said Kimba in his usual 
whisper. 

‘We would respectfully seek once again to 
reiterate the Soviet government’s view of the 
paramount importance of Your Excellency’s 
being able to continue to lead Zangaro on the 
ath of peace and progress that Your Excellency 
as already so magnificently established,’ said 
the Russian. They ocean of flattery caused no 
incongruous note; it was Kimba’s habitual due 
and a regular part of any words addressed to 
him. 

“To guarantee the continued security of the 
invaluable person of Your Excellency and in 
view of the recent and most dangerous treason 
by one of your army officers, we would respect¬ 
fully once again propo.se that a member of my 
embassy staff be permitted to reside inside the 
jalace and lend his assistance to Your Excel- 
ency’s own personal security corps.' 

The reference to the ‘treason’ of Colonel 
Bobi brought Kimba out of his trance. He 
trembled violently, though whether from fear or 
rage the Russians could not make out. Then 
he began to talk, slowly at first, in his usual 
whisper, then faster, his voice rising as he glared 
at the Zangarans across the room. After a few 
sentences he lapsed back into the Vindu dialect, 
which only the Zangarans understood, but the 
Russians already knew the gist; the ever-present 
danger of treason and treachery that Kimba 
knew himself to be in, the warnings he had 
received from the spirits telling him of plots in 
all corners, his complete awareness of the 
identity of all those who were not loyal and 
who harboured evil thoughts in their minds, his 
intention.to root them out, all of them, and what 
would happen to them when he did. He went 
on for half an hour in this vein, before finally 
calming down and reverting to a European 
language the Russians could understand. 

When they emerged into the sunlight and 
climbed into the embassy car, both men were 
sweating, partly from the heat, for the air con¬ 
ditioning in the palace was broken yet again, 
partly because that was the effect Kimba usually 
had on them. 

‘I’m glad that’s over,’ muttered Volkov to 



his colleagues as they drove back towards the 
embassy. ‘Anyway, we got permission. I’ll install 
my man tomorrow.’ 

‘And I’ll get the mining engineers sent in 
as soon as possible,’ said Dobrovolsky. ‘Let’s 
hope there really is something fishy about that 
British survey report. If there isn’t, I don’t 
know how I’ll explain that to the president.’ 

Volkov grunted. 

‘Rather you than me,’ he said. 

Shannon checked into the Lowndes Hotel 
off Knightsbridge as he had agreed with ‘Walter 
Harris’ to do before he left London. The agree¬ 
ment was that he would be away about ten 
days, and each morning at nine Harris would 
phone that hotel and ask for Mr. Keith Brown. 
Shannon arrived at noon to find the first call 
for him had been three hours earlier that 
morning. The news meant he had till the next 
day to himself. 

One of his first calls after a long bath, a 
change and lunch, was to the detective agency. 
The head of it recognised the name of Keith 
Brown after a few moments’ thought, and 
Shannon heard him sorting out some files on his 
desk. Eventually he found the right one. 

‘Yes, Mr. Brown, 1 have it here. Would 
you like me to mail it to you ?’ 

'Rather not,’ said Shannon. ‘Is it long ?’ 

‘No, about a page. Shall I read it over the 
phone ?’ 

‘Yes please.’ 


The man cleared his throat and began. 

‘On the morning following the client’s 
request, my operative waited close to the 
entrance of the underground car park beneath 
ManCon House. He was lucky, in that the sub¬ 
ject, whom he had noted the day before arriving 
back there by taxi from his intendew at Sloane 
Avenue with our client, arrived by car. The 
operative got a clear view of him as he swung 
into the car-park tunnel entrance. It was 
lieyond doubt the subject. He was at the wheel 

of a Chevrolet Corvette. The operative took 
the number as the car went down the ramp 
Enquries were later made with a contact at the 
Licensing Department at County Hall. The 
vehicle is registered in the name of one Simon 
John Endean, ie.=:ident in South KensingUm ' 
The man paused. ‘Do you want the address 
Mr. Brown 

‘Not necessarily,' said Shannon. ‘Do you 
know what this man Endean does at ManCor, 
House 

‘Ye.s,’ said the private agent. T checked up 
with a friend who’s a City journalist. He is the 
personal aide and right-hand man of Sir .niines 
Manson, chairman and managing director of 
Manson Consolidated ’ 

‘Thank }ou,’ said Shannon and put the 
phone down. 

‘Curiouser and curiouser,' he murmured as 
he left the hotel lobby and .'^trolled down to 
Jerrayn Street to cash a cheejue and buy some 
shirts. It was the first of April, All Fcxiis’ Day, 
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the sun was shining and daffodils covered the 
grass around Hyde Park Corner. 

Simon Endean had also been busy while 
Shannon was away. The results of his labours 
he imparted to Sir James Manson that after¬ 
noon in the penthouse over Moorgate. 

‘Colonel Bobi,’ he told his chief, as he enter¬ 
ed the office. The mining boss furrowed hk 
brow. 

‘Who ?’ 

‘Colonel Bobi. The former commander of 
the army of Zangaro. Now in exile, banished 
forever ny President Jean Kimba. Who, inci¬ 
dentally, has sentenced him to death by presi¬ 
dential decree for high treason. You wanted to 
know where he was.’ 

Manson was at his desk by this time, 
nodding in recollection. He had still not for¬ 
gotten the -Crystal Mountain 

‘A1 right, where is he ?’ he asked. 

‘In exile in Dahomey,’ said Endean. ‘It 
t(X)k a hell of a job to trace him without being 
loo obvious about it. Rut he’s taken up resi¬ 
dence in the capital of Dahomey. Place called 
Cotonou. He must have a little money, but 
probably not much, or he’d be in a walled villa 
outside (leneva with all the other rich exiles. 
He has a small rented villa, and lives very 
quietly, probably because it is the safest way 
of ensuring the Dahomey government doesn’t 
a.sk him to leave. It’s believed Kimba has 
asked for his extradition back home, but no 
one has done anything about it. Besides, he’s 
far enough away for Kimba to assume he’ll 
never present a threat.’ 

‘And Shannon, the mercenary ?’ asked 
Maruson. 

‘Due back sometime toilay or tomorrow,’ 
said Endean. ‘I booked him into the Lowndes 
from yesterday onwards to be on the safe side. 
He hadn’t arrived this morning at nine. I’m 
due to try again tomorrow at the same time.’ 

‘Try now,’ said Manson. 

The hotel confirmed to Endean that Mr. 
Brown had indeed arrived, but that he was 
out. Sir James Manson listened on the exten- 
, sion. 

‘Leave a message,’ he growled at Endean. 
‘Ring him tonight at seven.’ 

Endean left the message and the two men 
put the phones down. 

‘1 want his report as soon as possible,’ said 
Manson. ‘He should finish it at noon tomorrow. 
You meet him first and read the report. Make 
sure it covers every [xiint I told you I wanted 
answered. Then bring it to me. Put Shannon 
on ICO for two days to give me time to digest it.’ 

Shannon got Endean’s message just after 
five, and was in his room to take the call at 
seven. He spent the rest of the evening between 
supper and bed making up his notes and the 
memorabilia he had brought back from Zangaro 
— a series of sketches done freehand on a pad 
of cartridge paper he Itad bought in the air¬ 
port in Pans to while away the time, some 
scale-drawings done from measurements 
between fixed points in Clarence that he had 
18 paced out stride by stride, a local guide-book 


showing ‘points of interest’ of which the only 
interesting one was titled ‘The residence of His 
Excellency the Governor of the Colony’ and 
dated from 1959, and an official and highly 
flattering portrait of Kimba, one of the few 
items not in short supply in the republic. 

The next day he strolled down Knights- 
bridge just as the shops opened, bought himself 
a typewriter and a block of paper, and spent 
the morning writing his report. It covered 
three subjects; a straight narrative of his visit, 
a detailed description of the capital, building 
by building and accompanied by the diagrams, 
and an equally detailed description of the 
military situation. He mentioned the fact that 
he had seen no signs of cither an air force or 
a navy, and Gomez’s confirmation that neither 
exi.sted. He did not mention his stroll down 
the peninsula to the native shanty towns where 
he had seen the clustered shacks of the poorer 
Caja and beyond them the shanties of the 
thousands of immigrant workers and their 
families, chattering to each other in their native 
tongue, brought with them from many miles 
away. 

He finished the report with a summary; 

‘The essence of the problem of toppling 
Kimba has been simplified bv the man himself. 
In all respects the majority of the republic’s land 
area, the Vindu countiy beyond the river, is of 
nil political or economic value. If Kimba should 
ever lose control of the coastal plain producing 
the bulk of the nation’s few resources, he must 
lose the country. To go one step further, he 
and his men could not hold this plain in the 
face of the hovStility and hatred of the entire 
Caja population, which although muted by 
fear, exists teneath the surface, if he had once 
lost the peninsula. Again, the peninsula is un¬ 
tenable by Vindu forces if once the town of 
Clarence is lost. And lastly, he has no strength 
within the town of Clarence if he and his 
forces have lost the palace. In short, his policy 
of total centralisation has reduced the numter 
of targets necessary to be subdued for a take¬ 
over of the state to one — his palace complex, 
containing himself, his guards, the armoury, 
treasury and radio station. 

‘As to means of taking and reducing this 
palace and compound, they have been reduced 
to one, by virtue of the wall surrounding the 
entire place. It has to be stormed. 

‘The main gate could perhaps be rammed 
down by a veiw heavy truck or bulldozer driven 
straight at it by a man prepared to die in the 
attempt. I saw no evidence of any such spirit 
present among the citizenry or the Army, nor 
signs of a suitable truck. Alternatively, self- 
sacrificing courage by hundreds of men with 
scaling ladders could overwhelm the palace 
walls and take the place. I saw no signs of such 
spirit either. More realistically, the palace 
and grounds could be taken with little life loss 
after being first pulverised with mortar fire. 
Against a weapon like this the encircling wall, 
far from being a protection, becomes a death¬ 
trap to those inside. The door could be taken 
apart by a bazooka rocket, 
to be continued 
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Rekha’s living is real high 
these days. She has stopped 
working on Sundays — be¬ 
cause she has found a better 
sport than acting — Kiran 
Kumar. On one such off-day, 
they were both at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel having break¬ 
fast. Jazzing up on highroads 
in the city, living in the 
Queen of Suburbs opposite 
the sea and going to a hve- 
slar hotel for breakfast, lunch 
at Chinese restaurants and 
other amusements keep 
Rekha, a very very busy star 
occupied during snatches of 
free time she gets. And of 
course, it affords a bekaar 
Kiran an occupation since 
he is not much interested in 
picking up the shambles of 
a crumbling career which had 
never really got started any¬ 
way ! 

Jaya had a long distance tiff 
with hubby Amitabh Bach- 
chan in Bangalore. He was 
shooting there and she was 
getting bored back home. So 
when he called at his usual 
time, she jumped at his 
throat over the wire — 
“When you are away, you 
never tell me when you will 
be coming back for sure. 
When you are here, you 
work from seven-to-two, 
two-to-ten and ten-to-two in 
the night When do I get to 
see you for myself ? I can’t 
feel married at all! What the 
hell am I doing waiting on 
you?” The punctuations were 
ours because we couldn’t re¬ 
produce this piece without 
taking a breath. Though 


Jaya said all this in one 
single breath and banged the 
phone! 

And guess who among the 
married heroines (to heroes) 
is most grumpy, dissatisfied 
and shows her frustration to 
every single person in and 
out of films ? No, not the 
great ones like Jaya, 
Raakhee or Dimple — It is 
Babita ! She rounds off her 
complaints each time with 
some such threat like she 
wants to open a boutique — 
because she is not really 
occupied with their baby. And 
for a heroine who never really 
won fame, except for the 
strange phenomenon of her 
films being hits (to no fault 
of hers!) she keeps yelling 
around stylish words like 
“boredom”, “frustration” 
“depression” to her betters, 
who incidentally happen to 
be all Dabboo’s girl-friends 
— onscreen and off. 

There’s another style which 
I think has just started, be¬ 
cause I heard of it just the 
other day. The big male 
heroes, who are required to 
change their dress for a 
particular scene, prefer to do 
it, wherever they are stand¬ 
ing — provided no female is 
on sets. Rajesh, Amit, two 
examples of such stylists, did 
it in a Studio and neither 
was in a make-up room. May¬ 
be it lends height to the 
Category I class! 

Has Rekha really got a soft 
corner for females ? They 


used to say horrid things 
about her and Yogita Bali 
and she used to giggle when 
confronted. Now she is 
spreading stories about her¬ 
self and Neetu Sirigh! What’s 
more she’s planning a holi¬ 
day abroad with Neetu next 
year. Just the two of them. 
No chaperones. Or maybe 
just a Kiran Kumar thrown 
in as odd-job man ! 

Gulzar’s film “Aandhi” is 
complete at last. It promises 
to be not only an excellent 
film but may bring in its 
wake a lot of controversy, 
especially from political 
circles. It has plenty of 
tongue-in-cheek things to say 
about governments and 
women in ruling power! At 
a private screening of the 
film, party big-wigs praised 
it to the skies. But Gulzar 
who came under a cloud after 
"Koshish” and “Parichay” 
became hits and “Achanak” 
flopped, needs a success 
badly. “Aandhi” may provide 
it! 


Mumtaz gets so homesick, 
she makes two overseas 
calls a day to Bombay. One 
of course, to her family, her 
cousins and aunties and an¬ 
other to one of her filmland 
“friends” like Dimple, Rekha 
or some such girl. Though 
she never really kept any 
friends when she was here, 
she now phones up by day or 
night and brings them expen¬ 
sive presents like gold watch¬ 
es and the like on her 
frequent trips to Bombay. 
And guess what ? She 
actuallly weeps on the phone 
remembering her work and 
colleagues. Imagine the cold, 
tough Mumu breaking down 
and suffering from home¬ 
sickness, after the hell-bent- 
for-leather statements she 
flung around before she took 
off for her future home and 
marriage! 

Is that why Dimple rushed 
to London, In the middle of 
a blistery cold December to 
keep Mumu company ? With 
baby and hubby back home. 
With the Khannas and 
Madhvanis, London is like 
going to town from the 
suburbs! 
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I hile walking on the streets of Bombay, if you 

suddenly find yourself being hailed by a young 
I girl in a speeding car, don't be s'lrprised. It is 

’ probably Simple Kapadia hanging her head out 

of the car, yelling at top volume at the men on 
the road, thrilled to see them either shocked or 
going purple with embarrassment! The last 
time I met her, she was busy shouting at some 

unsuspecting pedestrian, “Arre_Kya kal raat 

bhool gaye itni jaldi ?” 

Yell all you want now, I told Simple. 
Because once you’re a star, you can’t do it 
freely. “What do you mean I’ll always do 
what I want! Even Dimple was yelling k me 
this morning. So what?” she shot back, like 
the petulant kid she is 

Everytime Simple Kapadia is up to her 
pranks. Her father just watches from the side¬ 
lines, beaming indulgently at his naughty 
daughter. It was Simple’s dad who told me 
some months back about her the mischief she 
was constantly up to in school, to the extent 
that Simple’s dad had to pay a visit to the 
principal every week without fail! “But when 
I finally gave up my studies, my principal told 
me she’d miss me badly!” said Simple. 

Simple has several traits which her sister 
Dimple used to flaunt before she turned 
'gharelu’. For instance. Simple’s zest (like 
Dimple) for living is to be seen to be believed. 
“I love driving — fast,” Simple says with the 
same breathlessness as Dimple. “Why do people 
say I copy Dimple ? It's very mean of theiri! I 
can’t help it if I look like her. After all, we are 
sisters.” (And of course. Simple does take the 
pains to have the same hairstyle and wear the 
same clothes as her elder sis ! j 

Like Dimple, Simple has quit school to 
pursue a starry career, at a very, very early age. 
Hard to believe it is the same Simple who wrote 
to Dimple (Simple was in a boarding school 
then) firing her for signing Raj Kapoor’s film ! 
“Now when I want to join films my dad can’t 
say any^ing because he did allow Dimple, didn’t 
he ?” Simple pouted — like Dimple again ! (No 
wonder people at the Sea Lounge stared and 
one enterprising young man even asked her if 
she was Dimple Kapadia !) 

Simple’s father has not just reconciled him- 
Mlf to the idea of having another Miss Kapadia 
in films, but has also gone all out to launch her 
in a big way, first by circulating a set of Simple’s 


Simple is ready 

photographs and then sitting back for the right 
offer to come their way. Yash Chopra’s ‘Kabhi 
Kabhi’ is said to have lieen offered to Simple 
first, opposite Chintu (like ’Bobby’). But after 
much thinking, (“I always leave these things 
to my father”) decided against it. “It must be 
a solid role like ‘Bobby’. Not a combination film 
to start with.” (Yash Chopra’s film has 
Waheeda, Nitu, Raakhee, Amitabh, Chintu and 
Shashi Kapoor in it). 

Most producers who’ve been queueing out¬ 
side Simple’s di-or, have wanted to be the first 
to launch her Like Vijay Bhatt (‘Vardaan’). 

But Bhatt being a small producer (and Simple 
wanting to be launched in a big way)," the 
Kapadias gave the excuse that Simple wasn’t 
ready to join films at the moment. Very cleverly, 
Chunibhai Kapadia gave the green "signal to 
Vijay Bhatt, after they were sure that Shabana 
had already been signed by him! That way, 
Vijay Bhatt (“A nice man”), was hnpny that 
Simple had been ready to work for him, plus 
Simple could wriggle out of working foi a small 
banner ? 

Meanwhile Simple put her nose in the air 
and refused to go and ask her brother-in-law 
Rajesh Khanna, to do a film with her. (You see 
there is no love lost between the two). When 
Rajesh had asked Simple, a long time back, if 
she’d do a film with him, Simple had tlu’u.st her 
nose upwards and dramatically declared, “I’ll 
think about it.” Later Simple told me, “He was 
damn ragged with my reply ! He felt very bad.” 

But it was all a part of Simple’s naughtiness, 
till she seriously started thinking about a career 
in films. Now everything is fine between Rajesh 
and his in-laws with Simple being launched in 
grand style by Rajesh Khanna in Shakti 
Samanta’s next "production. Like Rajesh said to 
me, “Have you seen the way Simple walks ’ One 
foot goes Eastward and the other Westward ! 

We need a ‘bindas’ girl like her for this fihn.” 

Simple is ready (or at least getting ready), 
for her assignmenLs, spiending all her time on 
riding, swimming (she needs to keep those extra 
pounds at bay), Clhinese grub and acting lessons 
from Asha Chandra (the person who trained 
Chintu and Dimple). “I used to think certain 
scenes like crying, would be difficult. But now 
I find it easy,” explained Simple, after her crash 
course with Asha Chandra. 

The only thing left for Simple to make it 
big, is publicity. And boy! She’s been getting 
larger chunks of it than any other kid her age, 
starting with her ‘affair’ with Shatrughan at 
Dimple’s wedding! “Stupid nonsense. Imagine 
me having an affair with him!” Simple tossed 
at me, looking like there was better fish to be 
hooked than just Shatrughan Sinha! 

“Meanwhile she spends her time riding, 
swimming (she needs to watch those extra 
pounds), signing films opposite Chintu (a la 
‘Bobby’) and Shashi Kapoor, and taking acting 
lessons from Asha Chandra.” 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) Problems 
linanc'e and family affairs should 
nMg^gr be settled by Thursday. Discords at the 
"■ * office will soon disappear Businessmen and 

professionals' more goodwill for you this week Executives ! 
promotion indicated For artistes — new openings For 
boys and girls - - romance. 

V V TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Good news 

may be expected on Friday. You may have 
fo move your home For people with jobs — 
«Sl unsettled conditions likely. For professionals 

and businessmen — a journey Ladies' something unexpected 
— a good turn from a friend ' 

~ ^ GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Brighter weather 

at the office, with your juniors more co-opera¬ 
tive Invitations from abroad Your wife is 
likely to be a great source of family happiness 
Bachelors' certain acquaintances may come to your aid 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Your enemy 
this week — a man with a degree ' Business¬ 
men ' it you are making some investment in 
property, now is the time to act Professionals ' 
your associates may speak ill of you Artistes — beware, mental 
depression indicated ' Ladies • minor ailments may make you 
worried In service sudden change may upset you. Girls — 
a pleasant surprise for you ! 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) You may plan an 
interesting holiday now In business or in ser¬ 
vice, turn to your eiders for advice in solving 
tricky problems Ladies ! the health of your 
children may cause you worry Girls — the marriage bells are 
ringing Bachelors ' good job may be offered to you. Artistes — 
new contracts coming your way 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) The 
clouds will be lifted Professionals ' you feel 
you are starting on a new and successful 
course Businessmen i something for which 
you had been striving all along will easily come into your hands 
by Saturday Artistes — honour and recognition for you Girls ! 
be careful of your so-called friends Bachelors t travel for you 
^ LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) You 
must dispose of some dull chores Some¬ 
one may turn to you on Friday for help. 
In service, a colleague may come forward 
Businessmen and professionals! important 
news IS likely to break on Wednesday Ladies ' some one may 
try to dupe you. Girls ' be careful of theft. Bachelors ! differ¬ 
ence of opinion with your friends indicated 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
This week you should have more freedom 
of action and easy flow of money In ser- 
''me, you will reach a better understanding 
with your seniors Professionals! maintain your neutrality and 
reserve your comments Businessmen > upsetting trend indi¬ 
cated 1 adies I the health of youi husband may cause worries 
Girls' a gift from a distant place indicated 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
‘‘'■P thinking of a changeover in 
routine, now is the time. Bronchial trouble 
^ « indicated for chronic sufferers Artistes ' 
tame loi you. Musicians ' routine may be disturbed due to your 
ne.iitn Prolessionals' your expenditure may mount up 
BuMiiessmen ' you may have to incur an expenditure for your 
Lomtorj Cjirls ’ a tricky week for you 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

Money luck comes your way this week Help 
from friends of another community may be 
I . fixpected In certain cases — offer of a job 

mdicaled Pmlessionals ' tax problems coming to plague you 
Businessmen iccogniiion may come your way Musicians — 
money ,ind honour will come to you simultaneously. Girls ' be 
careful in choosing friends 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

This week do not alienate anyone who is 
useful to you In service — worries, worries, 
'worries Professionals' you may decide to 
accept the gift now which you refused weeks ago. Business¬ 
men governmental authorities may stand in the way of your 
expansion Ladies' you are now in the mood to 

expenditurf™”"®' 



to your rescue 


e of opini 





PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Some 
overdue matter will come to a climax, prob- 
ably bringing important changes in your 
personal affairs. In service, this is likely to 
be a hectic week. Professionals! family problem may come 
to a happy solution by Tuesday Businessmen! unnecessary 
stress on unimportant details may take much of your time. 
Girls f new contacts can do much for you. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 
INSIGNIA OF AFFLUENCE 

In a country where in most households the 
decoration of a room consists of little more (of 
course, I exaggerate) than deciding where the 
bookshelf will go or whether grandfather’s 
incture should he on this wall or that, the words 
“interior decoralion’’ evoke an esoteric world : 
colours hlended with ostentatious subtlety, 
inflaft'd cu.shions parodying comfort, every object 
fierfect and matching, every jilant jirecise in its 
wcll-w'fought urn. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that interior decoration as a profession is 
still to catch up in a big way in Calcutta. Like 
most of the insignia of affluence in modern 
India interior decoration ha.s come here from 
the West anri- even there it began in right earn¬ 
est only after World War I. 
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When a Portuguese explorer discovered a administration under a High Commissioner who 
small horseshoe-shaped island located South of was also Governor of the Seychelles. The forma- 
the Equator in the Indian Ocean, some centuries tion of BIOT did not invoke any undue re- 
ago and named it after himself, little did he actions from any source, which was understand- 
realise that one day his newly-found territory able, as both Mauritius and the Seychelles were 
would hold the attention of the world and spark Crown Colonies of Britain, and such a deal or 
off bitter controversies as to its use. Further, arrangement between them.selves was entirely 
that it could sow a seed to strain relationships an internal matter 

between two super powers Yet, in the year 1975, It was mooted at the time th;^ Brtain, 

this indeed is what is happening. But how and despite its slow withdrawal East of Suez was 
why did this storm blow up around Diego concerned about a new naval base. It still had 
Garcia, the peaceful home of about 1000 Creoles a minor base in the Seychelles, another at Addu 
from Mauritius ? Atoll in the Maidive Islands, and a small station 

Diego Garcia has, through the ages, been a in Mauritius, but since independence had 
haven of peace, untouched by the ravages of come to all the countries bordering the Indian 
war, and its simple inhabitants engaged in Ocean, many bigger and more useful bases had 
cxixirting c(x;onut oil, copra and guano. Owing been lost. The acquisition of a new naval base 
to its location, which is out in the blue, as can in the Indian Ocean, somehow did not seem 
well be imagined, it attracted few visitors, a ship justified. Britain, its Empire a thing of the 
calling (xcasionally from Mauritius with supplies past, had sunk in world power ratings to that 
and mail for the personnel of the weather of a third class power. As such, it was unneces- 
station which radiodcd observations to Port sary for it to deploy its naval forces half way 
Louis in Mauritius. 20 kilometres long and 10 around the world. That being so, there was no 
kilometres in width, il has an excellent harbour, requirement for a major naval base to be con- 
large enough to accommixlate a fleet, protected structed in the Indian Ocean. The only role 
by a coral reef and with two entry channels. that Britain could play in any future major 
Now its role, it is said, is to be a base for the conflict was one as a junior partner to a first 
navies of the United States and Britain. As class power, and as such, the senior partner in 
such, Diego Garcia, automatically becomes a the alliance would dictate its role in keeping 
military target, and qualifies itself for a nuclear wdth the facilities available, 
strike in the e\'ent of such a holcx-aust. The search for a naval base, however, pro- 

This change in its importance w’as obviously ceeded, and Aldabra was chosen initially. The 
unknown to its simple inhabitants, and prob- very powerful “Wild Life Scxiiety” in the United 
ably still is, when the island’s political geography Kingdom, however, hotly opposed this decision 
was changed. Not that they could have done on the grounds that the unique bird life on the 
anything about it. Towards the cmd of 19H5, island would be disturbed. As a result of this, 
Britain, which had been steadily decolonising Diego Garcia was sekxited. In arriving at its 
its overseas jiossessions, very discreetly choice, Britain placed great stress on the political 
established a brand new colony and named it situation prevailing in the area under considera- 
the British Inilian Ocean Territory, or BIOT tion. The area had to be free from politics and 
for short BIOT is a handful of islands with a political parties who could at a later date demand 
total po])ula1ion of about L500 Creoles of Mauri- it (juit the area, and also one where a limited 
tian and Seychelles extraction. It includes the population would ensure extreme security. 
Chagos Ari'hijx'lago with its principal island Both Aldabra and Diego Garcia met these 

Diego Garcia, and three other coral islands qualifications, and in addition, situated precisely 
Aldabra. Farquhar and Desroches. Thus, ironic- in the centre of the Indian Ocean, Diego Garcia 
ally. Britain w'hich was being hailed as the was in a perfect strategic distance for observ- 
champion of decolonisation, had, in fact, turned ing all routes that any vessel may take in 
turtle and creati'd a new Crow'n Colony. emering the Indian Ocean. But the real reason 

The Chagos Archqxdago was purchased for selecting an obscure island thousands of 
from Mauritius, of which it was a dependency, kilometres away from anywhere of importance 
for about 2 5 mllion Pounds Sterling, the deal levealed itself in early 1966, the year after 
being part of the terms for the granting of BIOT was formed, when the United States of 
iniiependence to Mauritius. .Aldabra, Farquhar America entered into an agreement with 
and Desrtxhes, dejiendencies of the Seychelles, Britain, as a partner in BIOT, 
were purchased from that country for half a The Anglo-American Agreement, covering 

million Pounds Sterling and a .smalfstep towards a span of 50 years, was signed for the joint 
mdependence. Grouping all the islands into what military use of BIOT. In it, the islands were 
liiey named BIOT, Britain placed them for made available as bases, anchorages, fuelling 



stations and comntunication centres in a joint 
defence agreement. The United States also 
decided to use it as a new space tracking 
station. According to the Agreement, Diego 
Garcia was to contain & communication facility 
centre for Britain and an airport capable of 
being used by aircraft of almost any type and 
size. It was also decided that there would be a 
station to track and keep surveillance on 
missiles. In December 1966, Britain went one 
stage further. It agreed to transfer its jurisdic¬ 
tion over Diego Garcia and the other islands of 
BIOT to the USA. 

Although it has handed over jurisdiction 
over BIOT to the USA, the British government 
did not cease spending money on developing 
various mlitary aspects on the island of Diego 
Garcia. In 1969-70 it spent 2.4 million Pounds 
Sterling, and 1.9 million Pounds Sterling in 
1970-71. There were also similar provisions for 
1972 and 1973. This money was used to link 
the centre at Diego Garcia to the Skynet 
satellite for military reconnaissance over the 
Indian Ocean area. This has since received a 
boost as on 26 November 1974, the American 
control station at Cape Canaveral in Florida 
refKjrted that “the British Skynet II satellite 
went into its final orbit on Sunday 24 November, 
35,680 kilometres over the Indian Ocean, where 
it will provide a Top Secret military comniunica- 
' tion network from Britain to East Asia”. 

The Cape Canaveral report on Sk^et II is 
very revealing, as from it a very intelligent 
guess can be made regarding the steps that led 
to the formation of BIOT and its handing over 
by Britain to the USA. It would appear that the 


Americans wanted a satellite station in the 
Indian Ocean and approached Britain to obtain 
it. Britain, on the score of searching for and 
acquiring a naval base, purchased the islands 
that now form BIOT, entered into a defence 
agreement concerning BIOT with the USA and 
a year later handed over jurisdiction over the 
islands to the USA. Both Britain and the USA 
then established satellite stations on Diego 
Garcia, and with the British satellites now 
linked with the American reconnaissance 
satellites already operating over the Indian 
Ocean, both Britain and America are now in a 
position to find out what is happening in India, 
Pakistan, Iran and the Arab and African coun¬ 
tries. 

The real reason for the acquisition of the 
BIOT islands wa.s, therefore, primarily to .set 
up an intelligence centre, for all, including 
military purposes, and the proposal regarding 
.setting up a naval base and air force facilities 
wa.s merely the cover plan. Had the emphasis 
been on the naval and air force requirements, 
what was required would have been completed 
years ago. 

The comparatively recent increa.sed inter¬ 
est of the United Slates in the Indian Ocean is 
not .something that has happened overnight. 
Two years ago the Ihiited States announced 
that It was going to expand its naval presence 
in the Indian Ocean in order to offset a slightly 
mcieased Soviet naval force in the area. This 
has, in the past, meant the sending into the 
Indian Ocean a small group of warships for a 
few months of operations in the area. While 
the.se moves have sparked off political protests. 








a much larger uproar was heard in the whole 
of the South Asia region when the USA 
announced a plan to expand the Diego Garcia 
base to accommodate a larger naval fleet. 

This plan was obviously the result of the 
changed situation in the area as a result of the 
October 1973 Arab-Israeli war which culminated 
in the oil crisis. Prior to the war the US Navy 
stationed a small three-ship squadron in the 
Persian Gulf at the former British base at 
Manama in Bahrein. In addition a task force was 
periodically despatched into the Indian Ocean 
from the US Seventh Fleet in the Pacific Ocean. 
During the war these forces were reinforced and 
the United States ^parently decided that a 
nearly continuous US naval presence should be 
maintained in the Indian Ocean. The Navy’s 
capability to carry out operations in the Persian 
Gulf was, however, made more difficult by 
Bahrein’s decision to oust the US forces from 
Manama, and laid down the target date for 
evacuation as October 1974. 

It is this evacuation from Manama that has 
resulted in the US Navy, requiring another suit¬ 


able base in the Indian Ocean. On 7 November 
1974, Rear Admiral Charles D. Grojean, the 
Director of the US Navy’s Politico-Military Policy 
Division, argued before the US Senate’s Armed 
Services Committee “the essential need for a 
‘limited support facility’ on the Indian Ocean 
island of Diego Garcia’’. He asked for 29 million 
dollars to improve the anchorage and runway. 
Prior to this the Committee had given approval 
to 18.1 million dollars for the construction of 
naval facilities on the island. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary, James H. Noyce 
in a re^rt to the House of Representatives sub¬ 
committee made it clear that firstly, the USA 
wanted to provide an effective alternative to 
the growth of Soviet influence in the region. 
Secondly, that the USA wished to have con¬ 
tinued access to the vital West Asian oil supplies 
for itself and other friendly nations, and thirdly, 
that the USA wanted to ensure the continu^ 
free movement of US ships and aircraft into 
and out of the Indian Ocean area. 

It is true that there has been a growth of 
Soviet influence in the area. 'The Soviet fleet 










AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 105:‘NOAH’S ARK’ 

Tlw 26 Acron Hgtrts ai* all craaturaa (20 antmais. S birds and a 
nsh), each baglnning with a dHtarsnl Mtar of tha alphabot Thoy 
ara duad two by hwo, aach doubla clue being an anagram of tha 
two craaturaa to be antarad In the ralavant row. Down ctajas are 
nornud. but the answers ara to be antarad In jumbled form (In one 
case reversed). Tha thiaa utrchacked letters In the down lights, 
from bottom left to top right; spall, as bahts, another animal. 

I an anagram at 

the 46 letters in tha names at the sis animala whose InWals speM 
MttNOAH. 

ACROSS 

1 and 7 Jays clench bun (7,6) 

12 and 13 Rush up our axis (4,9) 

15 and 16 Octoroon pact (5,7) 

17 and 20 A warm R,A. cobalt (10,3) 

21 and 24 Make ale as wail (8,5) 

27 and 30 Half an ugly fey (6,7) 

32 and 33 Our Welsh ogre (6,6) 

35 and 38 O. million merge (7,6) 

40 and 42 Ah I Vice scandal (5,8) 

4S and 47 Zebra-hide oven (3,10) 

40 and 51 Aliquot delta (7.5) 

53 and 54 No foreign chum (9,4) 

55 and 56 Always disable (6.7) 

DOWN 

1 Stays in bounds (5) 

2 Middle of the boat on the rivert (ktuld be (3) 

3 Give up including Latin in worship (4) 

4 Views expressed by the church in organized fast (6) 

5 Wild and woolly one inhabiting mountain range (5) 

6 Dance is almost over (3) 

6 Lack rtothing needed to manufacture this disguise (5) 

0 Refined corporal, say. a remarkable thing In Edinburgh (4) 

10 North French cable-bar (6) 

11 Moves unstaadily—it 's a tropical disease (4) 

14 Old clothes, inclined to sag (5) 

16 Battle-axes pouiKf twice, cleaving twice (5) 

10 Expert Aussie shearers, going li ke the clappers ? (7) 

22 Endless stretch of land? No. precisely measured (3) 

23 Sunday's this even when Ida comes in (4) 

25 Almost everything in moderation—the sign of a saint (4) 

26 It may form part of manure agnculturally (4) 

27 Squint? Put head in this— it's used for tests (4) 

28 The attraction of beer and of getting up before noon (4) 

29 Glacial snow still rises (4) 

31 Freeman of old King Ck>le possibly (5) 

34 Infernal goddess in Swedish Elysium (3) 

36 It shelters some skiers caught holding drag (6) 

37 Delicious food for good behaviour, we hear (5) 

39 M Antony's wife, 56. embraced by rising changeling (6) 

41 Was patient-same where patients should be (5) 

43 C^ontemptible types, sly Scotsmen, take one in (5) 

44 Silver, a length of worsted? That’s cock-eyed (5) 

45 Mexican ruler, dead, orte supenor to leaders of 



Aztecs (4) 

46 To fnghten away, fire guns endlessly (4) 

46 A flooded dale - that’s pleasant to the ear (4) 
50 Gull, makirfg old belly rise (3) 

52 Bewitch upset Nigerian (3) 
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ACROSS 

10i Ike (EiMnhawer)-Ban-a, 
11. H organ (atoctiic), also 
crfckatsr; 13, 

16, p in ka O K. a Ik.; 

17, cure (or insomnia; 

26, re tale (rev.). 34. (p)rickla: 
3A see conjee 

DOWN 

4, talk-ca. in nil (rev.). 

7,1 misplaced in largo. 

A mag >=magaziiw. 
snafffe^stael. 1A anag. 
round yes, 24, i.e. whored, 
2S,seep. 1638lnC. 

30, scar(city). 


by HARRY 

VllCOO QOLOMBEK 


PosWon No. 2 



al a ck to piair—flow shouM (he paam gof 


New books on chess 

The first two books, by the late FRED REIN- 
FEID, wars pubflrdied in the US in the 
late 1950s. Hie S a ci e t at TecSeal Chaas. 
Casaall A Collier Macmillan, 229 pp., 90p., 
is a pNierback that is quite a uaefui guide 
to tactics. C eato l ats Beidi at Chase (>pan- 
Ings, Oak Tree Press. 167 pp.. C2, was 
never anything Ilka a success when It was 
first published as the s ev en t h and eighth 
books of cteea. I do not think I. have ever 
seen a more Incompleto book than this 
so-called 'oomplala' book at chess open¬ 
ings which, also suiters from the defect of 
bemg thoroughly out of date. 

Much more interesting is tha late Al 
Horowitz's Ftota MoRdiy to neaher. B. T. 
Bateford. 291 pp.. C2-S0. ft is, as its sublilta 
indicates, a history of the World Chess 


Championship, about as fascinating a topic 
as could be chosen. But unfortunately, the 
writer’s knowledge of his subject is uneven 
There remains one book, the Imbi of the 
four (not. alas, any great compliment) by 
the well-known expiHt C. H. O'D. Alexander. 
It IS entitled The Peng u i n Book of Chess 
PoaNtona, publlahed by Penguin Books, 
171 pp.. 35p Starting off with a competent 
i:haptar on the basic etement s of com¬ 
bination. If procreads to give 100 positions 
in which the reader can exeictae his conv. 
binational skill and also test it in com¬ 
parison with that of some of the country's 
leading younger (dayers. 

TIMS IS from Horowitz's book — 

White Morphy Black'Anderssen 
Sicilian Defence. 

I. P-M. P-QB4: 2. P-04, PxP, 
3. ia-KB3. Kt-QB3; 4. KlxP. P-IC3. 

6. Kt-Kt5, P-Q3; A B-KB4. P-K4. 

7. B-K3. P-B4; A QKt-B3. P-B5. 
A Kt-OS, PxB; 1A Kt(Kt)-B7ch, K-B2; 

II. Q-B3ch. K1-B3; 1A B-B4, K1-<»; 

1A KtxKtCh. P-04; 14. BxPch. K-Kt3? 
(14. . .. K-K2I): 1A Q-RSch. KxKt, 

1A PxP. KtxPch; 17. K-K2. resigns. 




first began visits to the Indian Ocean in 1968. 
Before the October 1973 war, the Soviet force 
in the Indian Ocean consisted of approximately 
15 ships, which by March 1974 had doubled to 
30, and recently included the Cruiser Helicopter 
Carrier Lenin^d. Also, the Soviet Navy has 
naval and air facilities at Aden in South Yemen, 
on the island of Socotra, at Berbers in Somali¬ 
land and at Um Oasr at the head of the Arabian 
Gulf. This latter facility is the most important 
as it is covered by the Soviet-Iraqi Treaty of 
April 1972, which provides that the Soviet Navy 
can use the Iraqi port at will. In return for this 
concession, the Soviet Union is to help 
strengthen the Iraqi Navy which at present 
numl^rs about 20 ships. 

But even with the base facilities and its only 
effective naval ally, Iraq, it is difficult to see 
what major naval* iJireat the Soviet Union can 
pose in the area. If the Cento Exercise “Midlink 
74” is any indication, the answer would be al¬ 
most nothing. Referred to as the largest ever 
naval and air exercise held in the Indian Ocean, 
it was described as designed to demonstrate 
the alliance’s strength in the Persian Gulf area. 
It was composed of ships from the USA, Britain, 
Iran, Pakistan and Turkey and included the US 
Navy’s 60,000 ton Carrier Constellation, three 


guided missile Destroyers and submarines, 
including at least one which was nuclear power¬ 
ed. In mounting this armada, the Cento nations 
demonstrated their ability to deal with any 
emergency, in the area quickly, effectively and at 
short notice. Further with the Turkish Navy 
coming from the Mediterranean around the Cape 
of Go^ Hope and the US Navy from the Pacinc, 
it proves that Diego Garcia is not vital for 
operations in the area. It would, however, be 
useful to give “limited support facility”. 

A further argument advanced for the 
establishment of a naval base at Diego Garcia is 
that the opening of the Suez Canal will have a 
strategic impact on the Arabian Gulf area. 
Some Western naval experts have argued that 
the move could give the Soviet Navy an edge 
in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 
Soviet warships, they say, will sail directly 
from the Black Sea, through the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea to the Indian 
Ocean, a distance of only 3200 kilometres. 
Because the Soviet ships will have spent less 
time in transit, strategists contend that the 
Soviet Navy will be able to mount a larger and 
more continuous presence in the region. 

If this be so, surely it can be countered 
by the British, US and Turkish navies adopt- 









Saves you starting your cMM needlessly on alcohol 


Most tonics are either malt-based 
or alcohol based. Few parents 
stop to note the difference. 
But you should. Clinical opinion 
all over the world has 
always held that alcohol has no 
health promoting properties. 

Malt has. 



Spoon for spoon, Sharkoferrol 
has more of Vitamins A and 0 than 
any other tonic. Plus essential 
B-Complex Vitamins, blood-enriching 
iron, bone-building calcium. In 
rich, energy-giving mall extract — 
the natural and tasty stimulant 
for young appetites. Together, they 
build up resistance and weight. 

Do ask your doctor about 
Sharkoferrol as the supplement 
to normal diet or to any anti¬ 
infection therapy. 

Sharkoferrol® 


—the body-builder 


A trusted product by 
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ing the same route via the Suez Canal from 
their Mediterranean bases. It certainly will be 
closer for the British and Turks than their 
coming round the Cape, and the US could make 
a small adjustment in its fleets, making the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean responsible 
for the Arabian Sea area rather than the 
Seventh Fleet in .the Pacific. It will reduce the 
US dependence on its naval base at Subic Bay 
in the Phillipines, some 8000 kilometres and 7 
days away from any action in the Indian Ocean. 

But regardless of distances, and time taken 
to cover them or the Suez Canal opening or the 
size of fleets in the area, the main reason for 
interest in the Indian Ocean is because of oil. It 
is of especial interest to all nations, and the main 
consideration is the fact that much of the oil 
from the Middle East is transported via the 
Indian Ocean. Even with the opening of the 
Suez Canal the position will not change much. 


/-N 



as there is a growing number of supertankers 
too big to negotiate the canal. The point that 
emerges is that “whoever controls the Indian 
Ocean controls the world’s largest proven oil 
resources’’. 

In order to attain this position, it is a well- 
known fact that the USA is supplying Saudi 
Arabia with massive supplies of military equip¬ 
ment including jet aircraft, and the Saudis nave 
asked the USA to do an extensive survey of its 
defence needs. Similar to the USA-Saudi' Arabia 
alliance, the Soviet Union is arming the Iraqis. 
The irony of the situation is that should war 
erupt, it would cut ofT all oil shipments for an 
incalculable period, with drastic economic 
effects throughout the world. 

Not all Americans are, however, in favour 
of a naval base at Diego Garcia. Colonel Barton 
Hayward of the United States Strategic Studies 
has stated that he opposed the building of the 
US Naval and Air Force facilities on Diego 
Garcia, because such a build up would provoke 
the USSR to seek bases from India, a request, 
he stresses, that India would find difficult to 
refuse. This statement would be amusing if it 
came from some irresponsible individual, but 
from someone engaged in strategic studies, it is 
(juite staggering. What India fears is not a 
demand for bases by the Soviet Union, but a 
continuation of the needless cold war tetween 
the USA and USSR with its attendant threat to 
the countries of the world. The establishment 
of a naval base at Diego Garcia would merely 
add fuel to the fire. 

Meanwhile, Britain has announced still 
further reductions in its overseas garrisons. 
Hong Kong is to be reduced to about 6000 men, 
Singapore evacuated permanently, the Air Force 
base in the Maidive Islands closed down and the 
agreement with South Africa in connection with 
the Simonstown base to be phased out. But one 
thing is not to be touched, it is the Anglo-United 
States agreement on Diego Garcia. So, whether 
the world likes it or not, this primarily intelli¬ 
gence centre will not only remain, but also be 
improved and expanded. 

Thus, instead of the Indian Ocean turning 
out to be a zone of peace as a resolution of the 
United Nations General Assembly wished, or as 
the Lusaka declaration of the Non-Alimed 
Summit nations desired. Diego Garcia will be 
the'symbol of active British and American inter¬ 
vention in the Indian Ocean, not as a major 
naval base, but as an anchorage and refuelling 
centre for ships of the Navy, and its main role 
being espionage. • 

COVtII DSSieN BieUt. ftUHA 




O What is body odour ? Everybody is now aware 
of this repugnant smell, that emanates from 
the body. Most people blame that on perspira¬ 
tion or sweat, rerspiration is the outcome of 
the body’s air-conditioning and cooling system 
and is not really to blame. It is nothing but 
pure water containing a few salts produced 
by the innumerable sweat glands contained in 
the body. 

It is absolutely natural for a living being to 
exude liquid after a strenuous exercise or hard 
work. This liquid has a faintly salty smell which 
is rather attractive and even considered to be a 
type of aphrodisiac. The real culprit in the case 
of body odour is the bacteria which are normally 
present on the skin. These bacteria tend to react 
in such a way that they decompose the liquid 
which lies on the surface of the skin. Therefore, 
the dirtier a person, the more bacteria on his 
skin and the more decomposition of the pers¬ 
piration. 

Knowledge about perspiration and its pre¬ 
cautions is nothing new. It had been known 
by the people of ancient Indian, Egyptian as well 
as the Roman civilisation. Bathing has always 
been and will always be one of the precautionary 


Everyone knows the benefits of thorough 
washing, yet each one must take extra precau¬ 
tions to eliminate some common problems. The 
odour of sweat is not all. What about the wet¬ 
ness that goes with it ? Not only does it ruin 
appearance, but also clothes. We are, today, 
fortunate in having products to control both the 
smell as well as patches of dampness — the 
products being a deodorant for the former and 
anti-perspiration for the latter. 

It would be interesting to note that there 
are two types of sweating. One by certain 
glands situated over a large part of the body 
secreting only pure water and a few salts. 
Interference with these glands can be fatal since 
the body relies on them for the aircooling 
process. 

The second type of sweating is by other 
glands situated in the armpits, upperlip, fore¬ 
head, etc. The secretion in this case is not only 
water but also some protein, fatty substances 
and salt. Just the right area for the bacteria 
to thrive on. These glands are usually con¬ 
nected to longer hair facilities besides being the 
case of nervous sweating. The activity of these 
glands can be controlled to a certain extent. 

Patnting/Nsndita Ray 
















methods against the decomposition of perspira¬ 
tion. Public baths that have remained behind 
tell a lot about the rituals that took place with 
bathing and the amount of importance that was 
given to the regular washing of bodies. 

Then came an age when priests assumed an 
im^rtant status in the lives of men and they 
attached a symbol of lewdness to bathing and 
nudity. Bathing went out of sight for several 
centuries after uiat, while the public baths were 
condemned. People, out of habit as well as feel¬ 
ing for good hygiene, started private baths. But 
whenever discovered, they were frowned upon 
by the hypocrites and the followers of the 
priestly class. Thus bathing became an era of 
cycles — sometimes it would come into the open 
under a certain ruler and sometimes go into 
hiding under another. According to the Guide 
Micheliu “In the 13th Century there were 26 
baths in Paris. Under Louis XIV there were 
only two.” 

Mavbe, this is one of the reasons why per¬ 
fumes became so popular in Prance. Popular, 
yes, but successful, no! In spite of complete 
etependanpe on perfiunes to counteract the smell 


Although it will not be possible to block the flow 
of perspiration completely, it won’t be really 
desirable to do so due to the development of 
side effects, like prickly heats. 

No anti-per^irant is 100% effective and 
should not be so. About 50% effective is the 
right limit, say doctors. The deodorants and 
anti-perspirants come in several forms, creams, 
aerosols, liquid or soap. But whichever it may 
be it must be used regularly. Of course, an 
important point is that the hair in that area must 
be removed since hair traps sweat and bacteria 
and also makes the deodorising agent less effec¬ 
tive. Also do not forget that a lot depends upon 
the climate of the place, the type of clothes you 
are wearing, the temperature and the heaviness 
of the perspiration flow to really know the 
effectiveness of the agents. 

But to remain fresh looking and clean- 
smelling, it has become necessary to ensure the 
use of deodorants and anti-perspirants, for 
nothing can be as revolting as a wet-patch under 
the arms or around the neck area, and a musty 
smell of sweat I Our climate being such, we must 
take extra care about personal hygiene and 
cleanliness, for good grooming is tl^ r^ht path- 






I saw no signs of 
either of these weapons, nor any sign of one 
single person capable of using them. The un¬ 
avoidable conclusion reached from the above 
has to be as follows : 

‘Any section or faction within the republic, 
seeking to topple Kimba and take over, must 
destroy him and his Praetorian guards inside 
the palace compound. To achieve this they 
would require expert assistance at a technical 
level which they have not achieved, and such 
assistance would have to arrive, complete with 
all necessa^ equipment, from outside the 
country. With these conditions fulfilled, Kimba 
could be destroyed and toppled in a firefight 
lasting no longer than one hour.’ 

Ts Shannon aware that there is no faction 
inside Zangaro that has indicated it wants to 
topple Kimba ?’ asked Sir James Manson the 
following morning when he read the report. 

'I haven’t told him so,' said Endean. ‘I 
briefed him as you told me. Just said there 
was an army faction inside, and that the group 
I represents, as interested businessmen, were 
prepared to pay for a military assessment of 
their chances of success. But he’s no fool. He 
must have seen for himself there’s no one there 
'' capable of doing the job anyway.’ 

‘I like the sound of this Shannon,’ said 
Manson, closing the military report. ‘He’s 
obviously got nerve, to judge by the way he 
dealt with the soldier. He writes quite well, 
he’s short and to the point. Question is, could 
he do the whole of this job himself ?’ 

‘He did mention something significant,’ 

, interjected Endean. ‘He said when I was ques¬ 
tioning him that the calibre of the Zangaran 
Army was so low that any assisting force of 
technicians would have to do practically the 
whole job anyway, then hand over to the new 
men when it was done.’ 

‘Did he know ? Did he ?’ mused Manson. 
‘Then he suspects already the reason for his 
going down tnere was not the stated one.’ 

He was still musing when Endean asked, 
‘May I put a question. Sir James?’ 
‘What is it?’ asked Manson, 

‘Just this : what did he go down there tor ? 


Why do you need a military report on how 
Kimba could be toppled and killed?’ 

Sir James Manson stared out of the window 
for some time. Finally he said, ‘Get Martin 
Thorpe up here.’ While Thorpe was being 
summoned, Manson walked to the window and 
gazed down, as he usually did when he wanted 
to think hard. 

He knew he had personally taken Endean 
and Thorpe as young men and pomoted them 
to salaries and positions beyond their years. 
It was not simply because of their Intelligence, 
although they had plenty of it. It was b^use 
he recognised an unscrupulousness in each of 
them that matched his own, a preparedness 
to ignore so-called moral principles in pursuit 
of the goal — success. Like Shannon, like him¬ 
self, they too were mercenaries. Only the 
degree of success and the question of public 
respectability separated the four of them. He 
had made them his team, his hatchet-men, paid 
by the company, but serving him personally in 
all things. The problem was : could he trust 
them with this one, the big one ? As Thorpe 
entered the office, he decided he had to. He 
thought he knew how to guarantee their 
loyalty. 

He bade them sit down, and, remaining 
standing with his back to the window, he told 
them : 

‘I want you two to think this one over 
very carefully, then give me your reply. How 
far would you be prepared to go to be assured 
of a personal fortune in a Swiss bank of five 
million pounds each ?’ 

The hum of the traffic ten floors down was 
like a buzzing bee, accentuating the silence in 
the room. Endean stared back at his chief and 
nodded slowly. 

‘A very, very long way,’ he said softly. 

Thorpe made no reply. He knew this was 
what he had come to the City for, joined Manson 
for, absorbed his encyclopaedic knowledge of 
company business for. The big one, the once-in- 
a-decade grand slam. He nodded assent. 

‘How ?’ breathed Endean. For answer 
Manson walked to his wall safe and extracted 
two reports. The third, Shannon’s, lay on his 
desk as he seated himself behind it. 

Manson talked steadily for an hour. He 
started at the beginning and soon read the final 
six paragraphs of Dr. Chalmer’s report on the 
samples from the Crystal Mountain. Thorpe 
whistled softly, and muttered ‘Jesus’. 

Endean required a ten-minute lecture on 
platinum to catch the point, then he too breathed 
a long sigh. 

Manson went on to relate the exilin g of 
Mulrooney to northern Kenya, the suborning of 
Chalmers, the second visit of Bryant to Clarence, 
the acceptance of the dummy report by Kimba’s 
Minister. He stressed the Russian influence on 
Kimba, and the recent exiling of Colonel Bobi, 
who, given the right circumstances, could return 
as a plausible alternative in the seat of power. 

For ‘Thorpe’s benefit he read much of 
Endean’s general report on Zangaro and finiahtwt 
with the conclusion of ShannorTs report. 

‘If it is to work at all, it must be a quea- 
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tion of mounting two parallel, highly secret 
operations,’ Manson said finally. ‘In one. 
Shannon stage-managed throughout by Simon, 
mounts a project to take and destroy that palace 
and all its contents, and for Bobi, accompanied 
by Simon, to take over the powers of state the 
following morning and become the new presi¬ 
dent. In the other, Martin would have to buy a 
shell company without revealing who had gain¬ 
ed control or why.’ 

Endean furrowed his brow. 

‘I can see the first operation, but why the 
second ?’ he asked. 

‘Tell him, Martin,’ said Manson. Thorpe 
was grinning, for his astute mind had caught 
Manson’s drift. 

‘A shell company, Simon, is a company, 
usually very old and without assets worth talk¬ 
ing about, which has virtually ceased trading 
and whose shares are very cheap, say, a shilling 
each.’ 

‘So why buy one ?’ asked Endean, still 
puzzled. 

‘Say Sir James has control of a company, 
bought secretly through unnamed nominees, 
hiding behind a Swiss bank, all nice and legal, 
and the company has a million shares valued at 
one shilling each. Unknown to the other share¬ 
holders or the Board of Directors or the Stock 
Exchange, Sir James, via the Swiss bank, owns 
600,000 of these million shares. Then Colonel — 
beg his pardon — President Bobi sells that com¬ 
pany an exclusive ten-year mining franchise 
for an area of land in the hinterland of Zangaro. 
A new mining survey team from a highly reput¬ 
able company specialising in mining goes out 
and discovers the Crystal Mountain. What 
happens to the shares of Company X when the 
news hits the stock market ?’ 

Endean got the message. 

‘They go up,’ he said with a grin. 

‘Right up,’ said Thorpe. ‘With a bit of help 
they go from a shilling to well over £100 a 
share. Now do your arithmetic. Six hundred 
thousand shares at a shilling each cost £30,000 
to buy. Sell 600,000 shares at £ 100 each — and 
that’s the minimum you’d get — and what do 
you bring home ? A cool sixty million pounds 
in a Swiss bgnk. Right, Sir James ?’ 

“That’s right,’ nodded Manson grimly. ‘Of 
course, if you sold half the shares in small 
packets to a wide variety of people, the control 
of the company owning the concession would 
stay in the .same hands as before. But a bigger 
company might put in a bid for the whole block 
of 600,000 shares in one flat deal.’ 

Thorpe nodded thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, control of such a company bought at 
£60 million would be a good market deal. But 
whose bid would you accept ?’ 

‘My own,’ said Manson. Thorpe’s mouth 
opened. 

‘Your own ?’ 

‘ManCon’s bid would be the only acceptable 
one. That way the concession would remain 
firmly British, and ManCon would have gained 
a fine asset.’ 

‘But,’ queried Endean, ‘surely you would 


be paying yourself sixty million quid ?’ 

‘No,’ said Thorpe quietly, ‘ManCon’s share¬ 
holders would be paying Sir James sixty million 
quid, without knowing it.’ 

‘What’s that call^, in financial terms of 
course ?’ asked Endean. 

"There is a word for it, on the Stock 
Exchange,’ Thorpe admitted. 

Sir James Manson tendered them each a 
glass of whisky. He reached round and took 
his own. 

‘Are you on, gentlemen ?’ he asked softly. 
Both younger men looked at each other and 
nodded. 

‘Then here’s to the Crystal Mountain ’ 

They drank. 

‘Report to me here tomorrow morning at 
nine sharp,’ Manson told them, and they rose 
to go. At the door to the back stairs 'Thorpe 
turned. 

‘You know. Sir James, it’s going to be 
bloody dangerous. If one word gets out....’ 

Sir James Manson stood again with his 
back to the window, the westering sun slant¬ 
ing onto the carpet by his side. His legs were 
astride, his fists on his hips. 

‘Knocking off a bank or an armoured 
truck,’ he said, ‘is merely crude. Knocking off 
an entire republic has, I feel a certain style.’ 



'WHAT you are saying in effect is that there 
is no dissatisfied faction within the Army, that, 
so far as you know, has ever thought of toppling 
President Kimba ?’ 

Cat Shannon and Simon Endean were 
sitting in Shannon’s room at the hotel taking 
mid-morning coffee. Endean had phoned 
Shannon by agreement at nine, and told him 
to wait for a second call. He had been briefed 
by Sir James Manson and had called Shannon 
back, to make the eleven o’clock appointment. 

Endean nodded. ‘That’s right. The infor¬ 
mation has changed in that one detail. I can’t 
see what difference it makes. You yourself 
said the calibre of the Army was so low that 
the technical assistants would have to do all 
the work themselves in any case.’ 

‘It makes a hell of a difference,’ said 
Shannon. ‘Attacking the palace and capturing 
it is one thing. Keeping it is quite another. 
Destroying the palace and Kimba simply 
creates a vacuum at the seat of power. Some¬ 
one has to step in and take over that power. 
The mercenaries must not even be seen by day¬ 
light. So who takes over ? 

Endean nodded again. He had not expect¬ 
ed a mercenary to have any political sense at 
all. 

‘We have a man in view,’ he said cautiously. 

‘He’s in the republic now, or in exile ?’ 

‘In exile.’ 

‘Well, he would have to be installed in the 
palace and broadcasting on the radio that he 
has conducted an internal coup d’etat and taken 
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over the country, by midday of the day follow¬ 
ing the night attack on the palace.' 

‘That could be arranged.’ 

"There’s one more thing.’ 

‘What’s that?’ asked Endean. 

‘There must be troops loyal to the new 
regime, the same troops who ostensibly carried 
out the coup of the night before, visibly present 
and mounting the guard by sunrise of the day 
after the attack. If they don’t show up, we 
would be stuck — a group of white mercenaries 
holed up inside the palace, unable to show them¬ 
selves for political reasons, and cut off from 
retreat in the event of a counter-attack. Now 
your man, the exile, does he have such a back¬ 
up force he could bring in with him when the 
coup comes ? Or could he assemble them 
quickly once inside the capital?’ 

‘I think you have to let us take care of 
that,’ said Endean stiffly. ‘What we are asking 
from you is a plan in military terms to mount 
the attack and carry it through.’ 

‘That I can do,’ said Shannon without 
hesitation. ‘But what about the preparations, 
the organisation of the plan, getting the men, 
the arms, the ammo ?’ 

‘You must include that as well. Start from 
scratch and go right through to the capture of 
the palace and the death of Kimba.' 

‘Kimba has to get the chop?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Endean. ‘Fortunately he 
has long since destroyed anyone with enough 
initiative or brains to become a rival. Conse¬ 
quently, he is the only man who might re-group 
his forces and counter-attack. With him dead, 
his ability to mesmerise the people into submis¬ 
sion will also end.’ 

‘Yeah. The juju dies with the man.’ 

‘The what?’ 

‘Nothing. You wouldn’t understand.' 

‘Try me,’ said Endean coldly. 

‘The man has a juju,’ said Shannon, ‘or at 
least the people believe he has. That's a power¬ 
ful protection, given him by the spirits, protect¬ 
ing him against his enemies, guaranteeing him 
invincibility, guarding him from attack, ensur¬ 
ing him against death. In the Congo the Simbas 
believed their leader, Pierre Mulele, had a 
similar juju. He told them he could pass it on 
to his supporters and make them immortal. 
They believed him. They thought bullets would 
run off them like water. So they came at us in 
waves, bombed out of their minds on dagga and 
whisky, died like flies and still kept coming. 
It’s the same with Kimba. So long as they 
think he’s immortal, he is. Because they’ll 
never lift a finger against him. Once they see 
his corpse, the man who killed him becomes 
the leader. He has the stronger juju.' 

Endean stared in surprise. ‘It’s really that 
backward ?’ 

‘It’s not so backward. We do the same 
with lucky charms, holy relics, the assumption 
of divine protection for our own particular 
cause. But we call it religion in us, savage 
superstition in them.’ 

‘Never mind,’ snapped Endean. ‘If that’s 
the way it is, all the more reason why Kimba 
has to die.’ 


‘Which means he must be in that palace 
when we strike. If he’s up-country it’s no good. 

No one will support your man if Kimba is still 
alive.’ 

‘He usually is in the palace, so J’m told.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Shannon, ‘but we have to ^ar- 
antee it . There’s one day he never misses. 
Independence Day. On the eve of Indpendence 
Day he will be sleeping in the palace, sure as 
eggs is eggs.’ 

‘When^s that?’ 

‘Three and a half months away.’ 

‘Could a project be mounted in that time ?' 
asked Endean. 

‘Yes, with a bit of luck. I’d like at least a 
couple of weeks longer.' 

‘The project has not been accepted yet,’ 
observed Endean. 

‘No, but if you want to install a new man 

in that palace, an attack from outside is the only 
way of doing it. Do you want me to prepare 
the whole project from start to finish, with 
estimated costings and time schedule ?’ 

‘Yes. The costing is very important. My. 
er. .associates will want to know how much 
they are letting themselves in for.’ 

‘All right,’ said Shannon. ‘It will cost you 
£500.’ 

‘You’ve already been paid,’ said Endean 
coldly. 

‘I’ve been paid for a mission into Zangaro 
and a report on the military situation there,’ 
replied Shannon. ‘What you’re asking for is a 
new report right outside the original briefing 
you gave me.’ 

‘Five hundred is a bit steep for a few sheets 
of paper with writing on them.’ 

‘Rubbish. You know perfectly well if your 
firm consults a lawyer, architect, accountant or 
any other technical expert, you pay him a fee. 

I’m a technical expert in war. What you pay 
for is the knowledge and the experience — where 
to get the best men, the best arms, how to ship 
them, etc. That’s what costs £500, and the 
same knowledge would cost you double if you 
tried to research it yourself in twelve months, 
which you couldn’t anyway because you haven’t 
the contacts.’ 

Endean rose. ‘All right. It will be here this 
afternoon by special messenger. Tomorrow is 
Friday. My partners would like to read your 
report over the weekend. Please have it pre¬ 
pared by tomorrow afternoon at three. I’ll 
collect it here.’ 

He left and as the door closed behind him 
Shannon raised his coffee cup in mock toast. 

‘Be seeing you, Mr. Walter Harris oblique stroke 
Simon Endean,’ he said softly. 

Not for the first time he thanked his stars 
for the amiable and garrulous hotel-keeper 
Gomez. During one of their long nightly conver¬ 
sations Gomez had mentioned the affair of 
Colonel Bobi, now in exile. He had also men¬ 
tioned that without Kimba, Bobi was nothing, 
being hated by the Caja for his army’s cruelties 
against them on the orders of Kimba, and not 
able to ccmunand Vindu troops either. \^ich 
left Shannon with the problem of a back-up 
force with black faces to take over on the 15 



morning after. 

Endean’s brown manilla envelope containing 
fifty £ 10 notes arrived just after three in a taxi 
cab and was delivered to the reception d^sk of 
the Lowndes Hotel. Shannon counted the notes, 
stuffed them into the inside pocket of his jacket 
and began work. It took him the rest of the 
afternoon and most of that night. 

He worked at the writing desk in his room, 
poring over his own diagrams and maps of the 
city of Clarence, its harbour, port area and the 
residential section that included the presidential 
palace and the army lines. 

The classical military approach would have 
been to land a force on the side of the peninsula 
near the base with the main coastline, march 
the short distance inland and take the road from 
Clarence to the interior, with guns covering the 
T-junction. That would have sealed off the 
peninsula and the capital from reinforcement. 
It would also have lost the element of surprise. 

Shannon’s talent was that he understo^ 
Africa and the African soldier, and his thinking 
was unconventional, the same kind of thinking 
that had branded Hoare with the nickname of 
Mad Mike, although the Congo mercenary’s 
tactics were exactly suited to African terrain 
and opposition, which are almost the exact 
opposite of the European situation. 

So Shannon based his plan on a night attack 
of total surprise in conditions of deafening 
noise and concentrated firepower. 


Shannon handed his completed project to 
Endean at three on the Friday afternoon. It 
contained fourteen pages, four of them diagrams 
and two of them lists of equipment. He had 
finished it after breakfast, confident that the 
sleepless one in the next bedroom would be 
gone, and had enclosed it in a brown folder. He 
was tempted to put ‘For Sir James Manson’s 
Eyes Only’ on the cover, but had resisted. There 
was no need to blow the affair wantonly, and 
he could sniff a good contract in the offing if the 
mining baron offered the job to him. 

So he continued to call Endean Harris, and 
to refer to ‘your associates’ instead of ‘your 
boss’. After taking the folder, Endean told him 
to stay in town over the weekend and to be avail¬ 
able from Sunday midnight onwards. 

Shannon went shopping during the rest of 
the afternoon, but his mind was on the refer¬ 
ences he had already seen in Who’s Who to the 
man he now knew employed him, Sir James 
Manson, self-made millionaire and tycoon. 

He had an urge, partly from curiosity, 
partly from the feeling that one day he might 
need the information, to learn more about Sir 
James Manson, about the man himself, and 
about why he had hired a mercenary to make 
war in Zangaro on his behalf. 

'The reference from Who’s Who that stuck 
in his mind was the mention of a daughter 
Manson had, a girl who would now be in her 
late teens or just turned twenty. 

He was deep in thought as he walked back 
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to his hotel and phoned the writer who had 
originally introduced him to ‘Mr. Harris’. 

‘Hi,’ he said gruffly down the phone, ‘it’s 
me, Cat Shannon.’ 

‘Oh hallo. Cat,’ came the surprised reply. 
‘Where have you been V 

‘Around,’ said Shannon. ‘I just wanted to 
say thanks for recommending me to that fellow 
Harris.’ 

‘Not at all. Did he offer you a job ?’ 

Shannon was cautious. ‘Yeah, a few days’ 
worth. It’s over now. But I’m in funds. How 
about a spot of dinner?’ 

‘Why not?’ said the writer. 

‘Tell me,’ said Shannon, ‘are you still going 
out with that girl you used to be with when we 
met last ?’ 

‘Yeah. The same one. Why?’ 

‘She’s a model, isn’t she?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


‘Look,’ said Shannon, ‘you may think this 
crazy, but I very much want to meet a girl who’s 
also a model but I can’t get an introduction to. 
Name of Julie Manson. Could you ask your girl 
if she ever met her in the modelling world ?’ 

The writer thought it over. 

‘Sure. I’ll call Carrie and ask her. Where 
are you now?’ 

‘In a call box. I’ll call you back in half an 


Shannon was lucky. His friend told him 
the two girls knew each other, and had been at 
model school together. They were also handled 
by the same agency. It took another hour 
before Shannon, by then speaking directly to the 
writer’s girl-friend, learned that Julie Manson 
had agreed to a dinner date, provided it was a 
foursome with Carrie and her boy-friend. They 
agreed to meet at Carrie’s flat just after eight, 
and that she would have Julie Manson there. 

Shannon and the writer turned up within 
a few minutes of each other at Carrie’s flat off 
Maida Vale, and the four of them went off to 
dinner. 'The writer had booked a table at a small 
cellar restaurant called the Baker and Oven in 
Marylebone, and the meal was the kind Shannon 
liked, enormous portions of English roast meats 
and vegetables, washed down with two bottles 
of Fiat de Beaujolais. He liked the food and he 
liked Julie. 

She was ouite short, a little over five feet, 
and to give nerself the impression of more 
height she wore high heels and carried herself 
well. She said she was nineteen, and she had 
a pert round face that could be innocently 
angelic when she wanted, or extremely sexy 
when she thought no one else was looking. 


She was evidently spoiled and too accustom¬ 
ed to getting things her own way, probably. 
Shannon estimated, the result of an over-indulg¬ 
ent upbringing. But she was amusing and 
pretty, and Shannon had never asked more of a 
girl. She wore her dark brown hair loose so 
that it fell to her waist, and beneath her dress 
rfie evidently had a very curved fimre. She 
also seemed to be intrigued by her blind date. 

Althou^ Shannon had awed his friend not 
to mention what he did for a living, Carrie had 


nevertheless let it slip that he was a mercenary. 
But the conversation managed to avoid the ques¬ 
tion during dinner. As usual Shannon did less 
talking than anyone, which was not difficult 
because Julie and the tall auburn-haired Carrie 
did enough for four between them. 

As they left the restaurant and climbed 
back into tne cool night air of the streets, the 
writer mentioned that he and his girl-friend 
were taking the car back to his flat. He hailed 
a taxi for Sharmon, asking him if he would take 
Julie home before going on to his hotel. As the 
mercenary climbed in, the writer gave him a slow 
wink. ‘I mink you’re on,’ he whispered. Shannon 
grunted. 

Outside her Mayfair flat Julie suggested he 
might like to come in for a coffee, so he paid off 
the taxi and accompanied her up to the evidently 
expensive apartment. Only when they were 
seated on the settee drinking the appalling 
coffee Julie had prepared did she refer to the 
way he earned his living. 

He was leaning back in the corner of the 
settee, she was perched on the edge of the seat, 
turned towards him. 

‘Have you killed people ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes ’ 

‘In battle ?’ 

‘Sometimes. Mostly.’ 

‘How many?’ 

‘I don’t know. I never counted.’ 

She savoured the information and swallow¬ 
ed several times. 

‘I’ve never known a man who had killed 
people.’ 

‘You don’t know that,’ countered Shannon. 
‘Anyone who has been in a war has probably 
killed people.’ 

‘Have you got any scars from wounds ?’ It 
was another of the usual questions. In fact 
Shannon carried over a score of marks on his 
back and chest, legacies of bullets, fragments of 
mortar and shards of grenade. He nodded. 

‘Some.’ 

‘Show me,’ she said. 

‘No.’ 

‘Go on, show me. Prove it.’ 

She stood up. He grinned up at her. 

‘I’ll show you mine, if you’ll show me yours,’ 
he taunted, mimicking the old kindergarten 
challenge. 

‘I haven’t got any,’ Julie said indignantly. 

‘Prove it,’ said Shannon shortly, and turn¬ 
ed to place his empty coffee cup on the table 
behind the sofa. He heard a rustle of cloth. 
When he turned back he nearly choked on the 
last mouthful of coffee. It had taken her less 
than a second to unzip her dress at the back 
and let the whole lot slip to a pool of crumpled 

cloth round her ankles. Beneath it she wore 
a i»ir of grip-top stockings and a thin gold 
waist-chain. 

‘See,’ she said softly, ‘not a mark anywhere.’ 

She was right. Her small, nubile teenager’s 
body was an unblemished milky white from the 
floor to the mane of dark hair that hung round 
her shoulders and almost touched the waist- 
chain. Shannon swallowed. 
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‘I thought you were supposed to be Daddy’s 
sweet little girl,' he said. 

She giggled. ‘That’s what they all think, 
especially Daddy,’ she said. ‘Now it’s your turn.’ 

Sir James Mpnson sat at the same hour in 
the library of his jcountry mansion not far from 
the village of Notgrove in the rolling Gloucester¬ 
shire countryside. Shannon’s file on his knee and 
a brandy and soda at his elbow. It was close to 
midnight and Lady Manson had long since gone 
up to bed. He had saved the Shannon project 
to read alone in his library, resisting the tempta¬ 
tion to open it in the car on the way down, or 
to slip away early from dinner. When he want¬ 
ed to concentrate hard he preferred the night 
hours, and on this document he wanted to con¬ 
centrate hard. 

He flicked the cover open and set on one 
side the maps and sketches. Then he started 
on the narrative. It read ; 

Preamble.. The following plan has been 
prepared on the basis of the report on the 
republic of Zangaro written by Mr. Walter 
Harris, my own visit to Zangaro and my own 
report on that visit, and the briefing given Iw 
Mr. Harris on what it is desired to achieve. It 
cannot take into account elements known to 
Mr. Harris but undisclosed by him to me. Not¬ 
able among these must be the aftermath of the 


attack and the installation of the successor 
government. Nevertheless, this aftermath may 
well require preparations built in to the planning 
of the attack, and these I have obviously not 
been able to make. 

Object of the Exercise. To prepare, launch 
and carry out an attack on the presidential 
palace at Clarence, capital of Zangaro, to storm 
and capture that palace, and to liquidate the 
president and his personal guards living inside. 
Also, to take possession of the bulk of the 
weapons and armoury of the republic, its 
national treasury and broadcasting radio station, 
also inside the palace. Lastly, to create such 
conditions that any armed survivors of the 
guard unit or the army are scattered outside the 
town and in no position to mount a viable 
counter-attack. 

Method of Attack. After studying the 
military situation of Clarence there is no doubt 
the attack must be from the sea, and launched 
directly from the sea at the palace itself. I have 
studied the idea of an airborne landing at the 
airport. It is not feasible. Firstly, the authori¬ 
ties at the airport of takeoff would not permit the 
necessary quantity of arms and men to board 
a charter aircraft without suspecting the 
nature of the flight. Such authorities, even if a 
set could be found to permit such a takeoff, 
would constitute a serious risk of arrest, or a 
breach of security, to bo continued 
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of Ingradlanta: Firat it haa 
Craoaota and Gualacol which 
ralieva cougha and colda. 
Sacond, It haa unique tonic 
Ingradlanta which Iona up 
your ayatam, raatora energy 
and build up raaiatanca. 

Sand cougha and colda away 
with Watarbury'a Compound 
Rad Label. 

Now available In 2 aizaa. 
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Every family 

has its secrets^ 


“At the office they ask me 
why I use Cantharidine. I say 
it agrees with my scalp. The 
truth is it preventc my hair 
from falling. But if I tell 
them that, they’ll think 
I’m getting old !’’ 




Cantharidine Hair Oil 

the secret of a well groomed family 

A quality product of Bengal Chemical 
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Only Hato HairGard with LO -7 dears dandruff 
and conditions your hair beautifully 


Most medicated shampoos just remove loose dandruff 
And some of your heir s neturel oils too 
Halo HairGard has a unique double-acting formula 
to give positive protection against dandruff as 
well as to condition your hair 

LO-7 (Loramin SDU-175) in Halo HairGard 
acts on the scalp to clear dandruff. Clinical tests have 
proved that its regular use keeps dandruff away. 
I i / A l~r\ While LO-7 protects your hair 
W W 9 against dandruff, the conditioning 
ingredients restore the natural 
m m balance of your hair To keep it 

^ ^ gleaming with lustrous health. 


Koh 

HairGard 


Use Halo HairGard 
regularly As the dandruff- 
control shampoo that 
conditions your hair Or as 
the conditioning shampoo 
that clears dandruff. 

Wash dandruff out- 
bring beauty In! 


5 Xalb 1 

Hinrfiard 
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Cut the coupon alongside, 

III! in yoor n*m« and addret* and poif it to the 
9699^^ addiatt on iha coupon You will raceiva a specirt 

diicoun! coupon which will anable you to purchaw 
(ho Giant aiia bolHa of Halo HairGard Shampoo- 
at a diacount of Ra 2 

Offw"ii»/> tat hmUtd panoa. m Cicuttt city and sabutbtonly J 


I r H«1d HwGwd Shimpoo 0 0 

I C/o Post Bok No 1 96S, Bombiv 400 001 


“iouW hk. 10 h.y. niy Htio HiiiGon) Shampoo DItcoont Coupon •»« tot 
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in our fashion 

oday’s actresses, particularly those I rum the 
ilm institute siiort blue fadeil jeans and blur 
ihirts at the best of times, but there us also a 
bought for the fans “who like to see you 
,veil-groomed,’’ says neelam mehra (who 
)lavs secretary to sanjecw kumar m a 
forthcoming film in.^perlor cufile). 
careful about this when she is on he w.y 
to her sets or leaves it because that s \shcii 
fans are hanging around with catty cemaiks 
like “how is she any dilTerent from us 
llSam’s iireference is for darker self-colour 
-shades, skin light clothes to make me look 
slim”, on screen of course, one has to weai 
dark almost loud prints so they come off wel 
in colour and costumes range Irom minis ami 
midis to village girl outfits.” neelam is 
.') feet (ii inches tall and is well-iiroportioned 
ns one can see on these pagi's. her outfits heie 

tlVin contract with the preceding styU'S, 
neelam is tdmo.sl (radiiimial here in a printei 
red bangalore choli lop woi’n with deep red 

''2*)^ panelled red and white polka dotted 
\()ile with broad red jianels lunning fiom 
iieh, to k'fl. matihed with the same 

ciimlunation short top. , , n 

(:',i pink in Ion gDi'geHc blouse with lull 
>lce\es luckr'd into inlouilul ma.xi skirt, 
pix ; Qirish shukla. 
loxl ; oiga lollib. 








Knaas oaiat 

Rajesh Khanna is having his house done up, 
a thing which Dimjde has been saying she 
has postponed for too long a time. With (his, 
the last traces of Anju Mahendioo will be rinsed 
)tf from the Khanna bungalow. Rajesh moved 
into the Taj Maha'I and Dimple went off to 
Dondon to keej) .Mumu eomiiany during her 
first London winter . whih' cute daughter 
'Twinkle shares I'ajia’s suite with her nanny in 
.itteridance. The crowds that s})end hours 
wailing to watch a glim))se of Rajesh are 
,-oinetimes eonli'nt with only a small chat with 
1 IS chaulTeiir who stands within seeing 
distance from the room. He has some style, 

I Ills man ! 


Kekha’s escaiiades ari' getting to he a bit of a 
hole What do you suppo.se she has done now ’’ 
Slu' and Kuan Kumar had one of what are called 
lo\crs’ tifls one glorious Sunday and she 
goi into on(‘ ol her iim kless lit.s. Threatened 
to cud her life, she did Kuan, a hit more active 
th.in the docile \'inod Mehra, instead of 
dinning some .sens' into hei, grabbed 
a bottle of Dettol in hi'i room and drank il 
down. Then he strode, dada-like out of her 
f1.l1. coiu'inced she would kick up a big row 
about this affair. No, .she has .still to live out 
th(' cockroach of last year's hangama with 
\'mod — so she dashed off to .see a doctor and 
.i.'.ked for sleeping pills or, .some say, })ep-])ills — 
look SIX of the.sc' and was laid out by the 
("veiling. As for the shooting at Mahabale.shwar 
where she was to go, folks were waiting for 
her — but th(>y got wisi'd up to the incident, 
hauled her into a car and drove her to 
Mahabaleshwar in a mi.ghty stunned condition. 



Well, she could have her triji sbe times over 
wdth the pills she took, but what about that 
lover-boy of hers ? No one knows much of 
what happened to him, except that he’s still 
aliv e an(j roaring ! 


Heard Kiran Kumar's father — veteran-villain 
.h'cvan — finally managed to do .something 
which the sonny-boy de.served long back — a 
big tight slap ! 


Nanda made a now-rare appearance at the 
studio one day : .so w(' thought, what’s u]) 

She was actually there for shooting — a 
Marathi film being made by her brother. 

How come Was this the first Marathi movie 
she was making? Raising highly-shaped 
eyebrows over heavy make-up she siieeied. 
““Huhu, T started my cari'c'r w'lth Marathi 
fdms, there’s nothing new about this ?” So 
how come she’s doing this film after threatening 
to retire from the “ugly world ol films ?’’ 


Heard a nice thing about Premnath. Seems 
he is the large.st-hearted man, the most 
generous, in films. Once, w'hen he had received 
a large chunk of his instalment at the studio, 
a part of his fee, he took the dough, sat m his 
car and a.sked to be driven to the nearest 
“Zhopad-patti’’ (hutment-colony) and 
personally handed the cash to all the pcxir, 
going into their houses He blew up the entire 
amount, a gocxl lesson for our sjieech-dehvc'ring 
politicians, who advcx'at.e all kinds of 
suggestions towards the removal of poverty in 
the countiy, and actually do nothing about 
it ! Some other time, he was approached by a 
Vedic scholar who knew a lot of Shastra 
(religion) and chanted some genuine 
jihilosophy, but who obviously schemed to be 
in a poor condition. Premnath not only gave 
him whatever he had on him, by way of cash, 
but has also been patronising the man ever 
since ! That’s some charity for you ! 


Vijay Anand has not taken his wife for the 
film he is now making, “.Jaan Hazir Hai.’’ 
Loveleen (Mrs. Vijay Anand, m case you are 
wondering) has been replaced by someone 
else now that her life has been given to the 
devotion of Bhagwan Rajneesh and Swami 
Goldie Anand. 


Raakhee is back in films and story-writers and 
producers alike are buzzing around her like 
liees round honey, forgetting that it is not a 
career she’s after but a good role to make her 
memorable for a year or two. By the way, 
she’s not having the customary party for her 
Baby Boskie’s first birthday. Just a pooja at 
her mother’s home and a whole lot of 
decorations. Papa Gulzar seems to be 
indifferent! 


Sharmila Tagore is not so much in a bad mood 
these days — unpredictable like all the 
Bengali heroines. And talking of this lot, 
Jaya Bhaduri and Moushumi Chatterji are 
tiokim pals now ! 


rm not an actress, really, rm a dancer 


I walked into the make-up room and asked a 
plump, Maharashtrian-looking woman for Laxmi 
Chhaya. The nondescript, plain, female turned 
out to be Laxmi herself ! 

"When I wear wigs and hairpieces and 
oodles of make-up, I look different. Actually, I 
am a very plain-looking woman. I have always 
nursed a secret desire to act in art films and 
work with directors like Gulzar and Hrishikesh 
Mukherjee. Now in this film "Daku” I have a 
role after my heart, directed by "Aavishkar - 
man Basu Bhattacharya. He wants me without 
make-up in this film and I’m thrilled to bits 
about it”. 

Now, now. Before we get too enthusiastic 
over “Daku”, let’s get a little accjuainted with 
your background. After all, nothing much has 
been written about Laxmi Chhaya. 

“From my childhood 1 had no interest save 
dancing. Even today. I’d rather be at home 
dancing to some music than go to a party. I 
haven’t really had any formid training in danc¬ 
ing. But with Vyjavantimala as an ideal, I have 
teen able to come far If you go .strictly by 
interest, then I have achieved what 1 have 
always been interested in, by tecoming a dancer. 
I’m not an actress, really I’m a dancer” 

If that’s what you are, then how come you 
aim to be at the top as a heroine ? “That’s for 
the sake of my career 1 don’t want to lag behind 
the rest as far as my caieer goes. I w’ant to be 
a heroine. 1 don’t intend dancing through my 
entire career ! My iniere.st may he in dancing. 
But for that, I can alwavs dance to my heart's 
desire at home, by myself. Not sacrifice my 
career for it. 

“Call it what you want Heioine, leading 
lady, any word you want. But I aim and long 
for the day when people will sit through three 
hours just for me Like they did in “Mera Caon 
Mera De.sh” ” 

Since you your.self claim that “Mera Gaon 
Mera Desh” and an entire song about you in 
"Duniya” have been real breaks for you, what 
accounts for your absence from the screen after 
that ? Strictly speaking, after those two breaks 
you should have been in every second film in 
town ! 

“I agree with you In “Mera Gaon Mera 
Desh” I had a better role than Asha Parekh. If 
this film had any repeat value for the audience, 
it v.'as for me and no one else. But 1 can easily 
tell you why I didn't come up too well after that. 
Success wasn’t meant for me in my Destiny, at 
that stage”, explained Laxmi, drawing her finger 
across her forehead ! 

“But today is a tetter cay. I have just teen 
signed to play the lead in a film on the life on 
the sage "Valmiki, who wrote the “Ramayana”. 
I am doing the heroine’s role in “Bahuroopi ”, a 
Gujrati film. 

“I want to become a heroine and star wnth 
big heroes like Rajesh Khanna. I am prepared 
to show my versatility as anacuess after I reach 
that position. Today if Hema Malini were to 
do a vamp’s role, people would acclaim her act¬ 
ing and call her versatile. But if the same role 
were to be played by a new girl, then she’d be 
shunted away to play a vamp all her life. She’d 
be another Shashikala. No one will give her 


the chance to be another Vyjayantimala. Mum- 
taz ? How many Mumtazes are there to begin 
with ? And anyway, in her case it was not ju.st 
a struggle Mumtaz had solid backing from 
certain people. Who have we got? We have 
to struggle and come up on our own !” 

Any other reasons for your slow rise to tht' 

top ? 

“I have always given my role more import¬ 
ance than the money attached to it. I had the 
guts to turn down an offer from as big a name 
as Devar from the South in “Gaai aur Gori”. 
He offered me more money than was ray pre¬ 
vailing price But I didn’t lake to the role and 
1 told him that I gave the dates Devar wanted, 
to a small prodm er like Joginder for less than 
half the sum D(\ar had offered me' Hindu 
ultimately did ihe role I had refused, and I’m 
glad that in the final version of “Gaai aur Gori”, 
the role was as “thanda” as 1 had preditted it 
to be ! 

“On the other hand. I was glad to have done 
“Bmdiya aur Bandook” in spite of the fact that 
mv role was cut mercilessly In the beginning 
I had teen told that mine was to be a paralLl 
role (with Asha Sachdev) But ultimately, my 
role was so badly cut that it was quite a})pareiit 
who the heroine of the film was'” 

T w’as glad that Laxmi wa.s stating jilain. 
Dland facts without .showing .signs of hatred, ill-_ 
will or plain bitchine.^s. She put things bluntly 
without being conscious of any emotion other 
I ban frankness “Oh, that way I have alw’ays 
got along with the rest of the industry without 
any fights. 1 reniembt.T a fan of mine giving 
me a gift, though she had never seen any of 
my pictures She’d told me then that she was 
my fan because I was the only per.son W'ho didn't 
have any rumours or hghts to my credit!” 

No fights, though you must have been the 
lirunt of si’ene-stealing. unnecessary addition of 
vampish songs and role-cutting. 

“No fights at all But the things you men¬ 
tion keep happening all the time Because I 
started in films as a dancer, proilucers have add¬ 
ed a dance at the last minute so many times 
that I don’t even recall the names of those films ! 

I do remember that besides dancing, T got a small 
role in “Aaya Sawan .Thoomke” first My roles 
have been cut lots of times In “Ram am siiyain", 
for in.stance, all my work was snipped away, 
barring a dance !’’ 

Why this dislike lor vamp roles ' 

“Playing vamp once, as 1 told you before, 
blocks your struggle to the top to become a 
heroine Again, a vamp always means a cabaret 
number. And I can’t do them. 1 won’t wear 
minis or bikinis or anything revealing. 

“If I had a shape like Saira Banu, I wouldn’t 
mind showing my legs. It wouldn’t lo<rk bad 
then But I can’t do these things with mv bodv. 
1 have a healthy, typically Indian figure !” 

Looking at Laxmi Chhaya’s rather generous 
and well-endowed figure, it is a little difficult to 
digest the fact that, years ago, when a 12-year- 
old Laxmi Chhaya gave a solo dance as a child 
artiste, the cameraman had peered through his 
('amera and then told the dance master in a 
hushed whisper to, “Please go and pad her well 
in the right places !” 

N. BHARATHI. 















ARIES (March 21 — April 20) A hectic — 
but interesting week for you. Your indiscre¬ 
tions may land you in trouble. But your 
loyalty and devotion to your )ob may be 


rewarded New responsibilities indicated for professionals. 


Executives ' don't lake it too easy. You may get into hot water 


in the second half of the week Girls and bachelors — love 


and romance all the way 



TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Your interests 
now tend to range farther afield. In service, 
remain content with your present condition 
— better results ahead Businessmen' 


financial help likely on Tuesday. Ladies ! you are likely to be 
surrounded by intrigues. Bachelors and girls — sharp turns 
in your love life , drive carefully 

GEMINI ((May 21 — June 20) Social life will 
blossom delightfully. In certain cases, recog¬ 
nition from the highest authority may come 
unexpectedly. An important message may be 
received on Wednesday Businessmen i planning new enter¬ 
prises ’’ Start them now' Decisions hanging for days Now is 
the time to make up your minds Girls ' make sure you are now 
wheio you were last week 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Extremely busy 
week for you In service, you will receive 
due appreciation from your seniors. Profes¬ 
sionals ! you may have to postpone a trip for 
something more important Executives ' you are now due for 
travel abroad Girls ' take life as it comes — it is going to be 
full of pleasant surprises Artistes ! state honour or some other 
recognition indicated 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week it will 
be wise to act as an observer rather than a 
doer in all spheres of activity Business¬ 
men ! a little imagination and tact may pay 
you good dividend In the domestic sphere, parties and entei- 
tainments indicated. In certain cases, spectacular success of a 
family member assured. Girls ' sorry, this could be a week of 
disappointments 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This is 
one of the weeks that veers between hope 
and despair in office and in society. Anxiety 
may distort your judgment. Health may flag. 
Bui good time ahead for profe.ssionals. Working girls — 
remunerative assignments are on the way Artistes — pleasant 
surprises over the weekend 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Honour 
and recognition are on the way. Your creative 
faculties may find a more congenial environ¬ 
ment very soon In service, someone may 
advise you lo take a hasty decision which is likely to go against 
your interest Think twice before you accept any assignment 
Girls and bachelors ' your relations will demand undue attention 
liom you 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

You are now in two minds — do not lake any 
concrete step belore Saturday Businessmen ' 
you are going through great tension Profes¬ 
sionals I youi personality will help you reach your goal Ladies ! 
oeitairi changes in your domestic life indicated Girls ' your loved 
ones will act as a sort of spotlight on different facets of your 
life 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

Certain thoughts may make you more imagina- 
livc and sentimental. You may even change 
your plans, carried away by your emotions. 
Artistes' decisions should be taken after much thought. 
Musicians ' an opportunity is coming to you from an unexpected 
source Gills' life is going lo be more attractive and pleasant. 
Barhelois — exciting offers lor you 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Be ready for opposition from your colleagues 
But. in spite of that opposition you are going 
to achieve something this week. In service, 
your woik will make heavy demands on your time. Bachelors! 
the sharpness of your wit may surprise even you yourself in the 
second hall of the week Girls ' adopt a much more flexible 
approach to your problems 











AQUARIUS (January 20 — February IS) 

In service and in professional circles, you are 
now in a stale of confusion. Your financial 
condition is likely to improve soon. If yOu 


arc indecisive at home, you will be inviting a disaster. 


Ladies ' good luck and happy news lor you Artistes ! your 


mind is now full of exciting plans and some ofjthose will be 


n)t;)inAd 


PISCES (Fabniary 19 — March 20) This week, 
you will regain your self-confidence. Profes¬ 
sionals I you are likely to be prolific and your 
associates will not be able to cope with the 
new you Businessmen — the credit-squeeze is on the way out. 
In certain cases, duties on commodities may be waived. Girls 
and bachelors — your seniors will view your problems In a more 
favourable light. 

/undog 
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In a country where in most households the 
decoration of a room consists of little more (of 
course, 1 exaggerate) than deciding where the 
bookshelf will go or whether grandfather’s 
picture should be on this wall or that, the words 
“interior decoration’’ evoke an esoteric world ; 
colours blended with ostentatious subtlety, 
inflated cushions parodying comfort, every object 
perfect and matching, every plant precise in its 
well-wrought urn. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that interior decoration as a profession is 
still to catch up in a big wot in Calcutta. Like 
most of the insignia of affluence in modern 
India interior decoration has come here from 
the West and even there it began in right earn¬ 
est only after World War 1. The fad — for it 
was little more than that then — reached India 
in the lt)50’s and cinema houses and theatre 
halls were the first to fall for it. Gradually the 
taste percolated and interior decoration entered 
residential houses around the laie ’fiOs. Since it 
was a direct result of westernization, Bombay 
was the first Indian city to go in for it followed 
by Delhi and then Calcutta. Here the trade is 
expanding (a random count revealed that while 
there were about six professional practitioners 
in 1950, now the number has increased to a few 
more than 30) but it has still long way to come 

The main consideration that keeps families 
m Calcutta away from interior decoration 
apparently seems to be money. But interior 
■ decorators object to this simplification They 
would rather blame our attitude “You can’t .sa.\ 
there is no money in Calcutta but money and r ui- 
ture are generally mutually exclusive,” says 
Satyabrata Sen, of a prosperous furnishing 
hou.se. In one family, the father, of .settled 
habits, found no reason to have a dining table, j 
“Does the food taste better there ?” he growled 
at his sons. Deepak Sen, 18 years in the trade, j 
agrees, “We are yet to resolve the dichotomy |_ 
between Western living and Indian thinking. H 
We think asking anybody else to do the job for |S 
us would be tantamount to giving up our sharp 9 
cultural identity.” (Incidentally, Deepak Sen r 
\ehemcntly objects to lieing called an interior : 
decorator. “Decoration as such is the least part I 
of my job. I am a designer.” Others would say 
that “(lesign is the prelude, and decoration the 
ultimate.”). 

Truly, why should you go to a designer 
even if — maybe a huge if, but it is better to 
have it big when it is all make-believe — you j 
had no worry about money. You could choose 
your own curtains, order your own furniture 
and find a painter to do the walls. Why employ 
a stranger to jilan and supervise the redecora¬ 
tion of your flat ? It would be like asking some¬ 
body else to choose your clothes. Indeed, to ^ 
consult a decorator for the first time demands 
much the same courage as going for the 
first time to a boutique if you are not born 
mod. What on earth will he think of your 
house and furniture ? But just as you go to a 
boutique for clothes that you cannot buy off 
the peg or make yourself, so with a decorator. 
You may or may not have particular problems 
of space and storage, lack of time, or no con¬ 
fidence in your own taste but what you are 
Interior decorators in India are yet to resolve the 
dichotomy between Western living and Indian thinking 
Pictures (opposite page and right) show interior of a house 


In Calcutta. 







In a modern flat the living room must be relaxed, the 
bedroom intimate and peaceful. And the guest room ? 
Depending on how much you want him to come back, it 
may be austere or inviting. 

really buying i.s the professional',s wider knotv- 
ledge and experience. More practically, a 
professional decorator knows exactly where to 
go for everything from mahogany curtain rails 
to louvred cupboards ; he has the entree to all 
fabric houses and to wholesalers. He has (in 
theory, anyway) builders and craftsmen at his 
fingertips and is on the spot to over.see every 
job of work. 

The selection of a designer .should not be 
much of a problem in Calcutta. For one thing, 
your choice is pretty limited and .second, none 
of the 30-fHld has a pronounced fienchant for a 
particular aissthetic attitude (whether glass-and- 
steel-obsessed or a motivated passion for flower- 
sprigged Victoriana). In most ^leople’s minds 
more important than style, however, is the 
question of cost. 

It is essential to know from the sUirt 
exactly what you want or can afford to spend 
and rnost decorators insist on making a detail¬ 
ed estimate before the first step is taken. A 
few, however, refuse to limit themselves in 
either time or money, fearing, I suppose, that 
inspiration might be impeded by such mundane 
considerations. Ordinarily, the cost of the job is 
immediately proportionate to the cost of labour 
and materials, but designers' charges do vary, 
liepending largely on such matters as reputa- 
6 tion, past experience and fashionable demand. 


I played client to Kamal Saha, a young 
designer attached to a firm. He noted down 
the number and area of rooms, the probable 
maximum number of people to live perma¬ 
nently in the hou.se, whether I preferred any 
particular type of furniture — modem, antique 
or some pencKl-style. If 1 cannot give him an 
empty hou.se, he would try to blend the new 
furniture with the existing ones or modify the 
old if they cannot be thrown out altogether. 
He likes to start working from scratch. He 
designs the furniture and its layout — shaping 
and grouping — and shows me which piece looks 
what ami goes where. He also designs all the 
accessories in the room — the lamp shades, all 
wall-hangings, the carpet, the upholstery,' 
tapestries, the curtains, etc. He suggests the 
colour of the telephone and the shape and size 
of the ashtrays. The firm that designed Mrs. 
Gandhi’s ‘hut’ at Bidhannagar duringthe AICC 
session, was asked to design, or at least to pro¬ 
vide, the crockery to go with the setting. This 
is a rare case and rarer still is the fate which 
befell one of the leading designers in the city. 
His client asked him to suggest what books he 
should keep in the bookcase! 

Every room naturally has to look beauti¬ 
ful but the designer must not forget that the 
decoration is primarily need-based. The 
Adivasis draw pictures on the walls of their 
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In some part of the home more depends on logic and 
mathematics ‘A house’, says decorator Deepak Sen, 
'should be designed inside out.' 


mud houses but they leave the kitchen walls 
bare for the function of the kitt:hen is not the 
.same as that of the front room. In a modern 
flat, the living loom has to be relaxed, the bed¬ 
room intimate and jyeaceful, the nursery gay 
and bright and the guest room ? Depending 
on how much you want him to come back, it 
may be austeic or inviting. In some parts of 
the house, however, more depends on practical 
logic and mathematics than on an eye for 
colour. The curtains may perfectly match the 
carpet yet the kitchen may be a horror of 
gloomy impracticality. , 

The greatest point of friction arises now. 
Who has the final word You, or the designer? 
All designers 1 talked to were unanimous that 
they were merely interpreters of taste “You 
must never imixise yourself on a customer. It 
must be them. After all I'm not going to live 
in the house” But they also admit that in 
Calcutta the customer is content to agree. 
■'The easiest client is one who admits he has 
no taste at all and hasn't the faintest idea of 
what he wants. It is great fun, all the more 
so if he has enough money." 

The people the designers in Calcutta do 
not like at all are architects. Deepak Sen says, 
■‘A house should be designed inside out — you 
begin with the rooms and furniture.” Kamal 
8 Saha says, ‘‘It is not really the architects’ fault. 


They learn very little of design when they study 
for their degree So when they make plans they 
do not consider the needs of the interior. A 
house is primarily a place to live in. It matters 
more how it feels to lie in it than how it looks 
from the outside.” Satyabrata Sen says things 
are looking up and that architects are now often 
consulting designers before making the final 
plans. That is only proper for if a designer is 
given a finished house, a lot of deiholi.shing may 
fie nece.ssary or a bit of wall or a small window 
at the wrong place may sjioil the entire design. 

After the whole design is approved by the 
customer, the que.stion of implementation comes 
in Some designers are part of furnishing firms 
which can deliver all the goods ; some others 
take charge of getting things done by outside 
agents, some others just recommend a few 
.shops. Their resixinsibility about the finished 
products dejiends on the terms of every indivi¬ 
dual contract. But it is essential that the designer 
has a deep knowledge of the materials and the 
market There is no point designing things that 
cannot be built. Paint is often scarce these days 
and the designer cannot draw up a colour scheme 
that cannot be attained with the available 
colours. The ideal situation would be one in 
which there is re^lar contact between the 
supplier and the designer. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of how 




much it costs to have a house designed. It all 
varies according to size and what you put into it. 
Some designers take a consolidated fee; others 
prefer a percentage of the total cost. But all 
admitted that it is a paying profession. All you 
need — or actually, can have here (for there i.s 
no training facilities worth the name) — is some 
aesthetic instincts, some geometry, architectural 
^nse, solid knowledge of materials, understand¬ 
ing of living conditions and a greater than aver¬ 
age share of self-confidence. 

The money actually comes from establish¬ 
ments like cinema houses, restaurants, shops 
and such other places which need to draw people 
in and keep them there. Usually these can 
afford to spend a lot though a restaurant on 
Park Street, recently re-done in period style, 
could not ultimately afford period chairs. The 
furniture for an eating house of around 1400 
square feet would cost about Rs. 70,000. The 
figure goes up to Rs. 250,000 when we include 
the designers’ fee, airconditioning charges and 
cost of cutlery and crockery. 

Designers insist that efficiency in offices 
depends to a great extent on what the inside is 
like. The idea seems to be catching. Most modern 
offices seek the help of an interior designer; 
some which operate retail centres have their 
own design cells. 

Designers say that there has not been any 
particular trend in which domestic furniture 
design has moved in the last two decades or so. 


Plywood is to a certain extent replacing solid 
wood but that is mainlv because good seasoned 
timber is in short supply. The emphasis now is 
on light furniture — simple and angular. It 
has to be so, for rooms are getting smaller, 
people are more mobile and have less time to 
spend on dusting. Shops and restaurants can 
try heavy period furniture but a mature designer 
does not go in for apparently contrived stuff. 
“What can be tetter than the blue sky”, asks 
Deepak Sen. 

Satyabrata Sen, whose firm once designed 
a set of low cost utility furniture, regrets that 
nothing came of it. The whole business of 
interior design i.s, in all its aspects, removeti from 
not merely the masses but also the middle class 
as a whole. Not merely the clients, even the 
shops that get their business belong to the more 
affluent sections of the city. Designers have a 
very low opinion of the numerous furniture 
shops on Bowbazar Street. Maybe they are not 
up to their standards of aesthetic acceptability 
but, can the trade expand to any significant 
extent by depending entirely on a coterie ? It 
is unfortunate that a House Beautiful does not 
come high on our priorities. For, there are few 
things more satisfying, after the last curtain has 
been hung, the last lamp lit, than to realise that 
your home looks for the first time just the w'ay 
you always meant it should. 
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Secondly, a land attack offers no extra 
i)dvantages, and many disadvantages. To arrive 
in an armed column over the northern border 
■would only mean the men and arms would have 
to be smuggled into the neighbouring republic, 
which has an efficient police and security system. 
The risk of premature discovery and arr^t 
would be extremely high, unacceptably so. To 
land elsewhere on the coast of Zangaro and 
march to Clarence would te no more realistic. 
For one thing most of the coast is of tangled 
mangrove swamp impenetrable by boats, and 
such tiny covers as there are would be unfind- 
able in darkness. For another, being without 
motor transport, the attat^king force would have 
a long march to the capital, and the defenders 
would be forewarned. For a third, the paucity 
of the numbers of the attacking force would be 
visible in daylight, and would hearten the 
defenders to put up a stiff resistance. 

Lastly, the idea was examined to smuggle 
the arms and the men into the republic clan- 
de.stinely and hide them out until the night of 
the attack. This too is unreal, partly b^ause 
ihe quantity of weapons would be too great in 
weight leims, partly because such quantities 
and so many unaccustomed visitors would 
inevitably be spotted and betrayed, and partly 
because such a plan w’ould require an assisting 
organisation on the ground inside Zangaro, 
which does not exist. 

In consequence it is fell the only realistic 
plan must be for an attack by light boats, 
departing from a larger vessel moored out at 
sea, .straight into the harbour of Clarence, and 
an attack on the palace immediately on landing. 

RequiTements for the Attack. The force 
should be not less than a dozen men, armed with 
mortars, bazookas and grenades, and all carry¬ 
ing as well submachine carbines for close quar¬ 
ters use. The men should come off the sea 
between two and three in the morning, giving 
ample time for all in Clarence to be arieep, but 
sufficiently before dawn for no visible traces of 
white mercenaries to be available by sunri^ 
10 of the same day. 


The report continued for six more pages to 
describe exactly how Shannon propo^ to 
plan the project, engage the necessary person¬ 
nel, the arms and ammunition he would need, 
the ancillary equipment of radio sets, assault 
craft, outlxwd engines, flares, uniforms, webb¬ 
ing, food and victuals; how each item could be 
costed, and how he would destroy the palace 
and scatter the Army. 

On the question of the ship to carry the 
attacking force he said. ‘Apart from the arms, 
the acquisition of the ship will prove the most 
difficult part. On reflection I would be against 
chartering a vessel, since this involves crew who 
may turn out to be unreliable, a captain who 
could at any time change his mind, and the 
security hazard that vessels of a kind likely to 
undertake such a charter are probably notorious 
to the authorities of the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. 1 advocate spending more 
money to buy outright a small freighter, crew 
it with men paid by and loyal to the patrons, and 
with a legal reputation in shipping circles. Such 
a boat would in any case be a returnable asset 
and might work out cheaper in the long run.’ 

Shannon had also stressed the necessity of 
security at all times. He pointed out; ‘Since I 
am unaware of the identity of the patrons, with 
the exception of Mr. Harris, it is recommended 
that in the event of the project being accepted, 
Mr. Harris remains the sole link between the 
patrons and me. Payments of the necessa^ 
money should be made to me by Mr. Harris, 
and my accounting of expenditure returned the 
same way. Similarly, although I would need 
four subordinate operatives, none would know 
the nature of the project, and certainly not the 
destination, until all are well out to sea. Even 
the coastal charts should only be handed over 
to the captain after sailing. The above plan 
takes in the security angle, since wherever 
[X)ssible the purchases may be made legally on 
the open market, and only the arms an illegal 
purchase. At each stage there is a cut-out at 
which any investigator comes up against a blank 
wall, and also at each stage the equipment is 
being bought separately in different countries 
by different operatives. Only myself, Mr. Harris 
and the patrons would know the whole plan, and 
in the worst event I could not identify the 
patrons, nor, probably, Mr. Harris.’ 

Sir James Manson nodded and grunted in 
approval several times as he read. At one a.m. 
he poured himself another brandy and turned 
to the costings and timings, which were on 
separate sheets. These read : 

Reconnaissance visit to Zangaro 
’Two reports Complete 

Project conunander’s fee 
Engagement all other personnel 
and their salaries 
Total administrative costs, travel¬ 
ling, hotels, etc., for CO and 
all subordinates 


£ 2,500 
£ 10,000 

£ 10,000 
£ 10,000 


Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Reserve 


of arms, 
of vessel 
of ancillary 


equipment 


£ 25,000 
£ 30,000 
£ 5,000 

£ 7,500 


Total £100,000 

The second sheet bore the estimated timings. 

Preparatory Stage: 

Purchasing Stage: 

Assembly Stage: 

Shipment Stage: 

Recruitment and assembly of personnel. 
Setting up of bank account. Purchase of 
foreign based company. 

Period to cover purchase of all items in 
sections. 

Assembly of equipment and personnel onto 
the vessel, culminating in sailing day. 
Transporting entire project by sea from 
embarkation port to point off coast of 
Clarence. 

20 days 
40 days 
20 days 
20 days 

Strike day would take place on Zangaran 
Independence Day, which in the above calendar, 
if set in motion not later than next Wednesday, 
would 1)0 Day 100 

Sir James Manson read the report twice, 
and spent a long hour steadily smoking one of 
his Upman Coronas while stared at the rich 
panelling and Moro<’can-bound books that lined 
his walls. Finally he locked the project file in 
his wall safe and went upstairs to bed. 

Cat Shannon lay on his back in the dark¬ 
ened bedroom and ran his hand idly over the 
girl’s body that lay half across his own. It 
was a small but highly erotic body, as he had 
discovered during the previous hour, and 
whatever Julie had spent her time learning in 
the two years since she left school it had not 
had much to do with shorthand-typing. Her 
appetite and taste for sexual variety were 
equalled only by her energy and almost con¬ 
stant stream of chatter between meals. 

As he stroked her she stirred and began 
to play with him. 

‘Funny,’ he said reflectively, 'it must be 
a sign of the times. We’ve been screwing half 
the night, and I don’t know a thing about 
you ’ 

She paused for a second, said ‘Like what ?’ 
and resumed, 

‘Where your home is,’ he said. ‘Apart from 
this pad.’ 

‘Gloucestershire,’ she mumbled. 

‘What does your old nan do?’ he asked 
softly. There was no answ(?r. He took a hand¬ 
ful of her hair and pulled her face round to him. 
‘Ow, you’re hurting. He's in the City. Why ?’ 
‘Stockbroker ?’ 

‘No, he runs some company to do with 
mining. That’s his speciality, and this is mine. 
Now, watch.’ 

Half an hour later she rolled off him and 
asked, ‘Did you like that, darling?’ 

Shannon laughed and she caught a flash of 
teeth in the darkness as he i 5 rinned. 


‘Oh yes,’ he said softly, ‘1 enjoyed that enor¬ 
mously. Tell me about your old man.’ 

‘Daddy ? Oh he’s a boring old businessman. 
Spends all his day in a stuffy office in the City.’ 

‘Some businessmen interest me. So tell me 
what he’s like.., ’ 

Sir James Manson was enjoying hi,s mid¬ 
morning coffee in the sun-lounge on the south 
.side of his country mansion that Saturday 
morning when the call came through from 
Adrian Goole. The Foreign Office official was 
speaking from his own home in Kent 

T hope you won’t mind my calling you over 
the weekend,’ he said. 

‘Not at all. my dear fellow,’ said Manson 
quite untruthfully ‘Any time.’ 

Goole’s next words jerked Sir James Manson 
out of his weekend relaxation. 

‘Actually,’ said the voice down the line, 
‘nothing really disturbing, but odd all the same. 
Our ambassador in the area, although accredit- 
(!d to that country and three other small 
republics, doesn’t live there, as you know. But 
he sends in regular reports, gleaned from a 
variety of sources, including normal liaison with 
other friendly diplomats. A copy of a section 
of his latest report, concerned with the economic 
side of things out there, landed on mv desk 
yesterday at the office. It seems There’s a 
rumour out there that the Soviet government 
has secured permi.ssion to send m a mining 
.survey team of their own Of course, they may 
not be concerned with the same area as your 
chaps 

Sir James Manson stared at the telephone 
as Goole’s voice twittered on. In his head a 
pulse began to hammer close to his left temple. 

‘I was only thinking. Sir James, that if 
these Russian chaps go over the same area your 
man went over, their findings might be some¬ 
what different. Fortunately, it’s only a question 
of minor quantities of tin. Still, I thought you 
ought to know. Hello ? Hello ? Are you there. ?’ 

Endean called Shannon at the hotel on 
Monday morning and set up a rendezvous for 
two p.m. at a small block of flats in St. John’s 
Wood. He had hired the flat on the instructions 
of Sir James Manson that morning, after having 
had a long briefing at the country mansion on 
the Sunday afternoon. He had taken the flat 
for a month in the name of Harris, paying cash 
and giving a fictitious reference which no one 
checked. The reason for the hiring was simple ; 
the flat had a telephone that did not go through 
a switchboard. 

Shannon was there on time and found the 
man he still called Harris already installed. The 
telephone was hung in a desk microphone set 
that would enable a telephone conference be¬ 
tween one or more people in the room and the 
person on the other end of the line to be held. 

‘The chief of the consortium has read your 
report,’ he told Shannon, ‘and wants to have a 
word with ycm.’ 

At two-thirty the phone rang. Endean 
threw the ‘speak’ switch on the machine and 
Sir James Manson’s voice came on the line. 
Shannon already knew who it would be, but 
gave no sign. 
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‘Are you there, Mr. Shannon?' asked the 
voice. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Now, I hav.e read your report, and I approve 
your judgement and conclusions. If offered this 
contract, would you be prepared to go through 
with it ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I would,’ said Shannon. 

‘There are a couple of points I want to dis¬ 
cuss. I notice in the budget you award yourself 
the sum of ten thousand pounds.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Frankly, I don’t think anyone 
would do the job for less, and most would a^ 
more. Even if a budget were prepared by 
another person which quoted a lower sum, I 
think that person would still pass a minimum 
of ten per cent to himself, simply by hiding the 
sum in the prices of purchases that could not 
be checked out.’ 

There was a pause, then the voice said : 
‘All right. I accept it. What does this salary 
buy me ?’ 

'll buys you my knowledge, my contacts, 
my acquaintanceship with the world of arms 
dealers, smugglers, gun-runners and mercenar¬ 
ies. It also buys my silence in the event of 
anything going wrong. It pays me for three 
months' damned hard work, and the constant 
risk of arrest and imprisonment. Lastly, it buys 
the risk of my getting killed in the attack.’ 

There was a grunt. 

‘Fair enough. Now as regards financing. 
The sum of £100,000 will be transferred into 
a Swiss account which Mr. Harris will open this 
week He will pay you the necessary money 
in slices, as and when you need it over the 
forthcoming two months. For that purpose you 
will have to i«t up your own communications 
system with him. When the money is spent, he 
will either have to be present or to receive 
receipts.’ 

‘That will not always be possible, sir. There 
are no receipts in the arms business, least of 
all in black market deals, and most of the men 
I shall be dealing with would not have Mr. 
Harris present. He is not in their world. I 
would suggest the extensive use of travellers 
cheques and credit transfers by banks. At the 
same time, if Mr. Harris has to be present to 
counter-sign every banker’s draft or cheque for 
£1,000, he must either follow me around 
everywhere, which I would not accept on 
grounds of my own security, or we could never 
do it all inside a hundred days.’ 

There was another long pause. 

‘What do you mean by your own security?’ 
asked the voice. 

‘I mean, sir, that I don’t know Mr. Harris. 
I could not accept that he be in a position to 
know enough to get me arrested in a European 
city. You have taken your security precau¬ 
tions. 1 have to take mine. These are that I 
travel and work alone and unsupervised.’ 

‘You’re a cautious man, Mr. Snannon.’ 

‘I have to be. I’m still alive.’ 

There was a grim chuckle. 

‘And how do I know you can be trusted 
with large sums of money to handle on your 
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‘You don’t sir. Up to a point Mr. Harris 
can keep the sums low at each stage. But the 
payments for the arms have to be made in cash 
and by the buyer alone. The only alternatives 
are to ask Mr. Harris to mount the operation 
personally, or hire another professional. And 
you would not know if you could trust him 
either.’ 

‘Fair enough, Mr. Shannon. Mr. Harris..’ 

‘Sir?’ answered Endean immediately. 

‘Please return to see me at once after 
leaving where you are now. Mr. Shannon, you 
have the job. You have one hundred days, Mr. 
Shannon, to steal a republic. One hundred days.’ 


PART TWO 

The Hundred 

Days 

For several minutes after Sir James Manson 
had rung off, Simon Endean and Cat Shannon 
sat and stared at one another. It was Shannon 
who recovered first. 

‘Since we’re going to have to work to¬ 
gether,’ he told Endean ‘let’s get this clear. 

If anyone, anyone at all, gets to hear about this 
project, it will eventually get back to one or 
other of the secret services of one of the main 
powers. Probably the CIA, or at least the 
British SIS or maybe the French SDECE And 
they will screw, but good. There’ll be nothing 
you or I could do to prevent them ending the 
affair stone dead. So we keep security 
absolute.’ 

‘Speak for yourself,' snapped Endean. ‘I’ve 
got a lot more tied up in this than you.’ 

‘OK. First thing has to be money. I’ll fly 
to Brussels tomorrow and open a new bank 
account somewhere in Belgium. I’ll be back by 
tomorrow night. Contact me then, and I’ll tell 
you where, in which bank and in what name. 
Then 1 shall need a transfer of credit to the 
tune of at least £ 10,000. By tomorrow night I’ll 
have a complete list of where it has to be spent. 
Mainly, it will be in salary cheques for my 
assistants, deposits, etc.’ 

‘Where do I contact you ?’ asked Endean. 

‘That’s point number two,’ said Shannon. 
‘I'm going to need a permanent base, secure for 
telephone calls and letters. What about this 
fiat ? Is it traceable to you ?’ 

Endean had not thought of that. He con¬ 
sidered the problem. 

‘It’s hired in my name. Cash in advance 
for one month,’ he said. 

‘Does it matter if the name Harris is on the 
tenancy agreement?’ asked Shannon. 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I’ll take it over. ’That gives me a 
month’s tenancy — seems a pity to waste it — 
and I’ll take up the payments at the end of that 
time. Do jwi have a key ?’ 

‘Yes, of course. I let myself in by it.’ 

‘How many keys are there?’ 
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For answer Endean reached into his pocket 
and brought out a ring with four keys on it. 
Two were evidently for the front door of the 
block and two for the flat door. Shannon took 
them from his hand. 

'Now for communications,’ he said. ‘You 
tan contact me by phoning here any time. I may 
l)e in, 1 may not. I may be away abroad. Since 
I assume you will not want to give me your 
phone number, set up a paste restante mailing 
address in London somewhere convenient either 
to your home or office, and check twice daily 
for telegrams. If I need you urgently I’ll tele¬ 
gram with the phone number of where I am, 
and a time to phone. Understood ?’ 

‘Yes. I’ll have it by tomorrow night. Any¬ 
thing else ?’ 

‘Only that I’ll be using the name of Keith 
Brown throughout the operation. Anything 
signed as coming from Keith is from me. When 
ringing a hotel ask for me as Keith Brown. If 
ever I reply by saying “This is Mister Brown”, 
get off the line fast. It means trouble. Explain 
that you have the wrong number, or the wrong 
Brown. That’s all for the moment. You’d better 
get back to the office. Ring me here at eight 
tonight and I’ll give you the progress to date.’ 

A few minutes later Endean found himself 
on the pavements of St. John’s Wood looking 
for a taxi. 

Luckily Shannon had not banked the £500 
he had received from Endean before the week¬ 
end for his attack project, and he still had £450 
of it left. There was his hotel bill in Knights- 
bridge to settle, but that could come later. 

He rang BEA and booked an economy class 
return on the morning flight to Brussels, return¬ 
ing at 1600 hours, which would get him back 
in his flat by six. Following that he telephoned 
four telegrams abroad, one to Paarl, Cape Pro¬ 
vince, South Africa, one to Ostende, one to 
Marseilles and one to Munich. Each said simply, 
‘Urgent you phone me London 507-0041 any 
midnight over next three days stop Shannon'. 
Finally he summoned a taxi and had it take him 
back to the Lowndes Hotel. He checked out, 
paid his bill and left as he had come, anony¬ 
mously. 

At eight Endean rang him as agreed and he 
told Manson’s aide what he had done so far. 
They agreed Endean would ring again at ten 
the following evening. 

Belgium has, from the point of view of those 
wishing to operate a discreet but legal bank 
account, many advantages that outweigh those 
offered by the much better publicist^ Swiss 
banking system. Not nearly as rich or powerful 
as Germany, nor neutral like Switzerland, 
Belgium nevertheless offers the facility of per¬ 
mitting unlimited quantities of money to pass 
in and out without government control or inter¬ 
ference. The banks are also just as discreet as 
those of Switzerland, which is why they and 
the banks of Luxembourg and Lichtenstein have 
been steadily increasing their volume of busi¬ 
ness at the expense of the Swiss. 

It was to the Kredietbank in Brugge, 
seventy minutes’ driving time from Brussels 
14 airport, that Shannon had himself driven by 


Marc Vlaminck the following morning. 

The big Belgian was evidently full of 
curiosity, but he kept it to himself, when they 
were on the road to Brugge Shannon mentioned 

briefly that he had been given a contract, and 
there was room for four helpers. Was Vlaminck 
interested ? 

Tiny Marc indicated that of course he was. 
Shannon told him he could not say what the 
operation was, other than that it was a job that 
not merely had to be fought, but set up from 
scratch. He was prepared to offer normal rates 
of 1250 dollars a month plus expenses for the 
next three months, and that the job, although 
not requiring absence from home until the third 
month, would require a few hours’ risk inside 
Europe. That, of course, was not strictly mer¬ 
cenary work, but it had to be done. Marc 
grunted. 

‘I’m not knocking off banks,’ he said. ‘Not 
for that kind of money.’ 

‘It’s nothing like that. I need some guns 
taken on board a boat. We have to do it our¬ 
selves, After we sail, it’s all set for Africa and 
a nice little firefight.’ 

Marc grinned. 

‘A long campaign, or a quick in-and-out 
job?’ 

‘An attack,’ said Shannon. ‘Mind you, if it 
works, there could be a long contract in the 
offing. Can’t promise, but it looks like that. And 
a fat success bonus.’ 

‘OK, I’m on,’ said Marc, and they drove into 
the main square at Brugge. 

The Kredietbank head office is situated at 
Number 25 in the Vlamingstraat, a narrow 
thoroughfare flanked by house after house in 
the distinctive style of eighteenth-century 
Flemish architecture, and all in a perfect state 
of preservation. Most of the ground floors have 
been converted into shops, but upwards from 
the ground floors the facades resemble some¬ 
thing from a painting by one of the old masters. 

Inside the bank Shannon introduced him¬ 
self to the head of the foreign accounts’ section, 
Mr. Goossens, and proved his identity as Keith 
Brown by tendering his passport. Within forty 
minutes he had opened a current account with 
a deposit of £100 sterling in cash, informed 
Mr. Goossens that a sum of £ 10,000 in the form 
of a transfer from Switzerland could be expect¬ 
ed any day, and left instructions that of this sum 
£.5000 was to be transferred at once to his 
account in London. He left several examples of 
his Keith Brown signature and agreed on a 
method of establishing his identity over the 
phone by reeling off the twelve numbers of his 
account in reverse order followed by yesterday’s 
date. On this basis verbal instructions for 
transfers and withdrawals could be made with¬ 
out his ccsning to Brugge again. He signed an 
indemnity form protecting the bank from any 
risks of using this method of communication, 
and agreed to write his account number in red 
ink under his signature on any written instruc¬ 
tion to the bank, again to prove authenticity. 

By half past twelve he was finished, and 
joined Vlaminck outside. They ate a lunch of 
solid food accrnnpanied by the inevitable chips 
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at the Cafe des Arts on the main square before 
the Town Hall, and then Vlaminck drove him 
back to Brussels airport. Before parting from 
the Fleming, Shannon gave him £50 in cash 
and told him to take the Ostende-Dover ferry 
the next day and be at the London flat at six 
in the evening. He had to wait an hour for his 
plane and was back in London by tea-time. 

Simon Endean had also had a busy day. 
He had caught the earliest flight of the day to 
Zurich and had landed at Kloten airport by just 
after ten. Within an hour he was standing at 
the counter of the Handelsbank of Zurich’s head 
office at 58, Talstrasse, and opened a current 
account in his own name. He too left several 
specimen signatures, and a^eed with the bank 
official who interviewed him on a method of 
signing all written communications to the bank 
simply by writing the account number at the 
bottom of the letter and under the number the 
day of the week on which the letter had been 
written. The day would be written in green 
ink, while the account number would inevitably 
be in black. He deposited the £500 in cash 
that he had brought, and informed the bank 
the sum of £100,000 would be transferred into 
the account within the week. Lastly he 
instructed the Union Bank that as soon as the 
credit had been received, they were to remit 
£10,000 to an account in Belgium which he 
would give them later by letter. He signed a 
long contract which exonerated the bank from 
anything and everything including culpable 
negligence and left him no protection whatever 
in law. Not that there was any point in con¬ 
testing a Swiss bank before a Swiss court, as 
he well knew. 

Taking a taxi from Talstrasse he dropped 
a wax-sealed letter through the door of the 
Zwingli Bank and headed back to the airport. 

The letter, which Dr. Martin Steinhofer 
had in his hand within thirty minutes, was from 
Sir James Manson. It was signed in the 
approved manner by which Manson signed all 
his correspondence with his Zurich bank. It 
requested Dr. Steinhofer to transfer £100,000 
to the account of Mr. Simon Endean at the 
Union Bank forthwith, and informed him that 
Sir James would be calling on him at his office 
the following day, Wednesday. 

Endean was in London airport just before 
six. 

Martin Thorpe was exhausted when he 
came into the office that Tuesday afternoon. 
He had spent the two days of the weekend and 
Monday going methodically through the 4500 
cards in the Moodies index of companies quot¬ 
ed on the London Stock Exchange. 

He still had more to do, and by mid-after¬ 
noon he was at Companies House, in City Road, 
EC2. 

By the time Companies House closed for 
the evening, he had been through seven of the 
eight files. He would cover the remaining 
seventeen the following day. But already he 
was intrigued by the third on his list and mildly 
excited. On paper it looked great, from his 
of view, even too good, and that was the 
J.O rub. It looked so good, he was surprised no one 


had snapped it up ages ago. There had to be 
a flaw somewhere, but with Martin Thorpe’s 
ingenuity there might even be a way of over¬ 
coming it. If there was such a way_it was 

perfect 

Simon Endean phoned Cat Shannon at the 
latter’s flat at ten that evening. Shannon report¬ 
ed what he had done, and Endean gave a resume 
of his own day. He told Shannon the necessary 
£100,000 should have been transferred to his 
new Swiss account before closing time that after¬ 
noon, and Shannon told Endean to have the first 
£10,000 sent to him under the name of Keith 
Brown at the Kredietbank in Brugge, Belgium. 

Within a few minutes of hanging up, 
Endean had written his letter of instruction to 
the Handelsbank, stressing that the transferred 
sum should be sent at once but that under no 
condition was the name of the Swiss account 
holder to become known to the Belgian bank. 
The account number alone should be quoted 
on the transfer, which should be by telex. He 
mailed the letter express rate from the all-night 
post office in Trafalgar Square just before 
midnight. 

At eleven-forty-five the phone rang again in 
Shannon’s flat. It was Semmler on the line from 
Munich. Shannon told him he had work for 
all of them if they wanted it, but that he could 
not come to Munich. Semmler should take a 
single ticket by air to London the following day 
and be there by six. He gave his address and 
promised to repay the German his expenses 
in any case, and pay his fare back to Munich if 
he declined the job. Semmler agreed to come, 
and Shannon hung up. 

The next on the line was Langarotti from 
Marseilles. He had checked his paste restante 
box and found Shannon’s cable waiting for him. 
He would be in London by six and would report 
to the flat. 

Janni Dupree’s call was late, coming 
through at half past midnight. He too agreed 
to pack his bags and fly the 8000 miles to 
London, though he could not be there for a day 
and a half. He would be at Shannon’s flat on 
the Friday evening instead. 

With the last call taken. Shannon read for 
an hour and switched off the light. It was the 
end of Day One. 

Sir James Manson did not fly economy 
class; he went first, and on the businessman's 
Trident Three to Zurich ate a hearty breakfast 
that Wednesday morning. Shortly before noon 
he was ushered respectfully into the panelled 
office of Dr. Martin Steinhofer. 

The two men had known each other for ten 
years and during this time the Zwingli Bank 
had several times carried out business on 
Manson's behalf in situations where he had 
needed a nominee to buy shares which, had it 
become known that the name of Manson was 
behind the purchase, would have trebled in 
value. Dr. Steinhofer valued his client, and 
rose to shake hands and usher the Fn gHah 
knight into a comfortable armchair. 

The Swiss offered cigars, and coffee was 



brought, along with small glasses of Kirsch- 
wasser. Only when the male secretary had gone 
did Sir James broach his business. 

‘Over the forthcoming weeks I shall be 
seeking to acquire a controlling interest in a 
small British company, a public company. At 
the moment I cannot give the name of it, be¬ 
cause a suitable vehicle for my particular 
operation has not yet come to light. I hope to 
know it fairly soon.’ 

Dr. Steinhofer nodded silently and sipped 
his coffee. 

‘At the start it will be quite a small opera¬ 
tion, involving relatively little money. Later, 

I have reason to believe news will hit the Stock 
Exchange that will have quite an interesting 
effect oh the share value of that company,’ he 
went on. 

There was no need for him to explain to 
the Swiss banker the rules that apply in share 
dealings on the London Stock Exchange, for he 
was as familiar with them as Manson, as he 
was also with the rules of all the main exchanges 
and markets throughout the world. 

Under British company law, any person 
acquiring ten per cent or more of the shares of 
a public quoted company must identify himself 
to the directors within fourteen days. The aim 
of the law is to permit the public to know who 
owns what, and how much, of any public com¬ 
pany. 

For this reason, a reputable London stock- 
broking house, buying on behalf of a client, will 
also abide by the law a'id inform the directors 
of their client’s name, unless the purchase is 
less than ten per cent of the company’s stock, 
in which case trie buym- may remain anonymous. 

One way round this rule is for a tycoon 
seeking to gain secret control of a company to 
use nominee buyers. But again, a reputable firm 
on the Stock Exchange will soon spot if the real 
buyer of a big block of shares is in fact one man 
operating through nominees, and will obey the 
law. 

But a Swiss bank, not bound by the laws 
of Britain, abiding by its own laws of secrecy, 
simply refuses to answer questions about who 
stands behind the names they present as their 
clients, nor will they reveal anything else, even 
if they privately suspect that the front-men do 
not exist at all. 

Both of the men in Dr. Steinhofer’s office 
that morning were well aware of all the finer 
points involved. 

‘In order to make the necessary acquisition 
of shares,’ Sir James went on, ‘I have entered 
into association wih six partners. They will 
purchase the shares on my behalf. They have 
all agreed they would wish to open small 
accounts with the Zwingli Bank and to ask 
you to be so kind as to make the purchases 
on their behalf.’ 

Dr. Steinhofer put down his coffee cup and 
nodded. As a good Swiss he agreed there was 
no point in breaking rules where they could 
be legally bent, with the obvious proviso that 
they were not Swiss rules, and he could also see 
the point in not wantonly isending the share 
price upwards, even in a small operation. One 


started by saving pfennings, and one became 
rich after a lifetime of application. 

‘That presents no problem,’ he said care¬ 
fully. ‘These gentlemen will be coming here 
to open their accounts ?’ 

Sir James exhaled a .stream of aromatic 
smoke. 

‘It may well be they will find themselves 
too busy to come personally. I have myself 
appointed my financial assistant to .stand in for 
me. To save time and trouble, you understand. 
It may well be the other six partners will wish 
to avail themselves of the same procedure. You 
have no objection to that ?’ 

‘Of course not,’ murmured Dr. Steinhofer. 
‘Your financial assistant is who, please 

‘Mr. Martin Thorpe.’ Sir James Man.son 

drew a slim envelope from his pocket and 
handed it to the banker. 

‘This is my power of attorney, duly notar¬ 
ised and witnessed, and signed by me. You 
have my signature for comparison of course. 
In it you will find Mr. Thorpe’s full name and 
the number of his pa.ssport, by which he will 
identify himself. He will be visiting Zurich in 
the next week or ten days to finalise arrange¬ 
ments. From then on he will act in all matters 
on my behalf and his signature will be as good 
as mine. Is that acceptable ?’ 

Dr. Steinhofer scanned the single sheet in 
the envelope and nodded. 

‘Certainly, Sir James. I see no problems.’ 

Manson rose and stubbed out his car. 

‘Then I’ll bid you bood-bye. Dr. Steinhofer, 
and leave further dealings in the hands of Mr. 
Thorpe, who of course will consult with me 
on all steps to be taken.’ 

They shook hands and Sir James Manson 
was ushered down to the street. As the solid 
oak door clicked quietly shut behind him he 
pulled up his coat collar against the still chilly 
air of the north Swlss town, stepped into the 
waiting hired limousine and gave instructions 
for the Baur au Lac. for lunch One ate well 
there, he reflected, but otherwise Zurich was 
a dreary place. It did not even have a good 
brothel. 

Assistant Under-Secretary Sergei Colon waS 
not in a gocxi humour that morning. The mail 
had brought a letter to his breakmst table to 
notify him that his son had failed the entrance 
examination for the Civil Service Academy, 
and there had been a general family row. In 
con.sequence his jX-Tennial problem of acid 
indigestion had elected to ensure him a day 
of unrelenting misery and his secretary was 
away sick. 

Beyond the windows of his small office in 
the West Africa section of the Foreign 
Ministry the canyons of Moscow’s windswept 
tioulevards were still coyered with snow slush, 
a grimy grey in the dim morning light, wait¬ 
ing tiredly for the thaw of spring. 

‘Neither one thing nor the other,’ the 
attendant had remarked as he had berthed hi.s 
Moskvitch in the car park beneath the ministry 
building. 

to be continued 



slimming 



Look around at the fatsos. Several of thein eat 
great quantities of food, others suffer from 
glandular problems, yet others hardly eat during 
mealtimes. Yet they all seem to suffer from 
obesity. So the answer to it is, have a complete, 
thorough medical check-up before you embark 
on a diet. The doctor will determine how much 
weight you need to lose, and where to lo^ how 
many inches. He will also put a time limit on 
your diet, that is, he will tell you how nuny 
pounds you should lose {ler week, and for how 
long Adhere to this rule scrupulously. But 
just remember one thing — if you break it some- 
where along the line, you’ll have to start from 
the beginning again for the diet to be really 
eiTective! 

The doctor will probably put you on a high- 
protein, low starch diet. The flagging mureles 
will have to be tightened and toned by exercises. 

The first rule to follow is, never, never, 
nibble in-between meals. This is how you put 
on those “invisible pounds". In-between snacks 
also tend to kill the appetite, and you won’t be 
able to do justice to those four meals a day 
prescribed by the doctor. If you must nibble, 
cucumbers, tomatoes and carrots (raw) are the 
only vegetables I can recommend, and lots of 
watery Tassi and nimbu pani (without sug^) 
with a pinch of salt and any other pep-ups like 
dhania-jeera powder, amchur or kali mirch. If 
the craving for sweets is unbearable, believe it 
or not, a pickled onion should put you right. 

Another thing worth remembering. To 


those of you who don’t prefer the long arduous 
traditional way of dieting, but simply starve 
ourself for four or five days and lose weight 
y crash dieting, not only will you lose your 
health and develop lines on your face, your 
body will very soon get used to burning and 
living on less and less calories. Result? Next 
time when you eat less food, or the same 
amount as before, you will put on the lost 
pounds in no time at all and you’ll be back 
to square one! This is a medically-proved 
fact. 

What about bread ? Don’t stuff yourself 
with it. But if there are no carbohydrates or 
iron (bread contains both) in your diet, you 
will tire very easily. Toasting the bread will 
reduce the moisture content in it. This is why 
I insist that every diet should be a slow steady 
process, leaving out as few essential foods as 
possible out of it. Two slices of bread for tea 
or breakfast, with a pat of butter (to delay 
lines and wrinkles) are essential in a diet. 
What you should really do is to cut out on the 
enormous amounts of ghee and oil in the bhajis 
and curries and parathas. You should also 
drastically cut out cakes, pastries, Indian 
sweets, pakoras, samosas and the like from 
your diet. 1 

The other essential is milk, specially forj 
us Indians and more so for v'egetarians. It con¬ 
tains minerals, calcium and iron (important 
for women) and should be drunk at least twice 
a day. Without sugar, of course. You should 
drink the Indian version of skimmed milk. 
That is, you boil the milk and remove the malai 
from the top completely. Of course, this way, 
you not only lose the fat content, but unfor¬ 
tunately, most of the vitamin A content as well. 

For Bengalis specially, dieting should be 
a boon. Do you know why ? You can substitute 
fish for meat. Specially if you are going to serve 
it poached or baked. While half a kilo of beef 
has 2000 calories, fish of the same weight has 
only about 400 calories. But it has more protein 
content than meat for the same weight. So 
start working on those fish recipes now. Inci¬ 
dentally, fish is also supposed to look after the 
health of your nails and make them grow pink 
and strong. 

Thankfully, most Indian women do not 
drink heavily. Over-drinking tends to age a 
person, and very often, alcohol becomes a sub¬ 
stitute for food. Never make this mistake. It 
is better to use the calories in a glass of beer 
or whisky for high-protein foods that will help 
you reduce as well as retain your health. 

Many people wonder if salt should be 
included in a diet. Or whether it hampers the 
loss of weight. What simply happens is that 
salt has a tendency to retain water. But not 
fat. So it is only a matter of time before the 
salt and the water are eliminated from the 
system. But salt is essential for the ^stem. 
It can stop functioning if salt is cut completely 
from the diet. This is why I have often said 
that if you do not have to lose too many 
pounds, I would even include a spoonful of 
sugar a day in the diet, as a source of quick 
energy, specially if you are working outside 
the home. 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

•to. 1M: PLAIN 

ACPOSS 

1 Amarican bird maditatin' atart of kiaa (7) 

•Junk ahopa-what Amarlcana aplaah about in (5) 

11 Nagro dance: a condemnation intarrupta girl'a one (8) 

12 Look in promoter's handout for fraahold estate (4) 

13 Scotch grills; coarse stuff’s including what's 
underdone, returned (8) 

15 Form of kirk at Uz7 Babylonian, actually <8) 

16 Endiesaly idle, a right b^ar (5) 

17 Old man’s cut off break (5) 

ig See ocean ve sa el ram whales (11) 

21 You want 'worm-like', to wit wriggly coil for me (11) 

25 'Toss-pot. atopi' Might one aa wrell talk in this? (5) 

27 Decide on course; that’ll be beef (5) 

29 Keen trainer's grrttiirg right leg in (8) 

M 'U' Company diaorderly? Terriers oughtn't to stomach 
It (8) 

31 Feminine fat? Some chocoiates are imrolved in 
that (4) 

32 Gutty? Topped drive and insufficient class ruin It (8) 

33 Steps no longer n eeded to plug leaking reservoir (5) 

34 Nenres a qualified nurse has )ust after inside (7) 

DOWN 

11ncapable of biting like a nasty girl? (8) 

2 Almost equally divide a swreet (5) 

3 Thick wool pad covers shivering lama (7) 

4 Sluggish creature not leaving bed. awrfully inert 
oiie(6) 

5 It could accomplish overthrow of targe vessel, see, 
once (6) 

7 Shrew’s home, a home with gold erected (5) 

8 Too enthusiastic, drop a brick that ’s this? (9) 

9 Attack which could easity becxime faster (6) 

10 Heard in this sect, of Pub. Lib? (4) 

14 Potentially alcoholic mixture and setter almost gets to 
climbing rope (9) 

19 Scores freely including two fifties—adornments to 
Shield? (8) 

20 Umpire, one mound’s come up—get small roller in 
the deep? (7) 

22 Strong drink (supplied by me to fishermen?), packed 
a punch (6) 

23 What makes Rose red? Naughty Nancy embracing 
one (6) 



24 Hammered bone writh end of beetle (6) 

20 Befuddle us with endless wine (5) 

20 Would-be essayist? A climber writh foot up (5) 
29 It’s made a Chinaman's head droop 'eavily (4) 
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ACROSS 

I, Pa-pishl. Holy Fattier, 

II, ranis in snag., 12,3 
meanings: IS, as in Oes, 
22. (fr)agile. 27, hil glad 
(rev)-a. 30,1 e sinkmnny, 
comedians. 32. anag 0 Ht 

DOWN 

3,2 mearungs. 5, dasher in 
anag.: a, Sir (rsv.>-k(night) 
20. cav(e)-ass, 21. «H>ad. 
SA in it is. 23. rowing, 
skating. 24, Crater, district 
ol Aden. 2S, anag 4 lit 
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■Ms le play-hew saoeW Me paste pet 


C o n Mnuali u n aH PoeHhMi No. 1 
A possibility from a game Fridler-Rudzisn- 
aky, playod in Bonn in 1972 — r 5 k 1, 
ppIqZpp; 7r; 1P2pkt2, ZPpPpIkt; 
3P2P1; 2Kt2P1P; nZQIRKtK. 

Black had lust played 1 .... Kt(Kt3)- R5 ch. 
to which White replied 2 P x Kt wid lost in 
a lew move s aher 2 . .. Kt xPch; 3. K-R1. 
P—06. 

But after the possible 2 K-R1. Blackhas 
a pretty winning continuation.—2...., P x P. 
3. BP XP. Kt K Pch; 4. P X Kt KI-B6db.ch, 
S. K-Kta. R-R7ch. S. KxKt R-B1 Ch 


MaHcDloeen 

When W. S. Oilberl wrote that If you want 
In this wierld to advance you must stir it and 
stump It and blow your owm trumpet. He 
manifes te d an uncanny presdence as to 
how mattars vrould stand almost a hundred 
years later in the c h e s s world. By dint of the 
methods that Qllban outHnes quite a num¬ 
ber of our pr es e n t-day grandmasters are 
reaping a fair h a rves t . They, Uhs the real of 
US. owe our world champion a great deW 
for the example ha has sat. Modaafy is a 
fearful we akn ess In match-play, as was 
amply dsmonstrated In the great encounter 
aiRayliiavikin 1972. 

Consider than the hanrlicaps that afflict 
young Mark Carl Disas n . Ha Is m odes t , un- 
sasuminq. rtofarential tow a rds his eldors 
and ttuMoh he wron the ChaHa n ga rs at 
f lit I n ga last January says he eras sur¬ 


prised Iw did so wall He even realises he 
will be the underdog vrhen he plays in 
next year's Premier and, unlike the grand- 
maater who said he would beat Korchnoi 
in the hrst week of fheir match in the 
Candidates, says ha has nothlitg to lose 
Whan ha la in play he does not fix his 
opponent with a contemptuous stare and 
even refrains from sneering at him when 
he beats him Considering too that ha lacks 
a raucous laugh it is a wonder that he ever 
erins. Psrhiqis the secret of It all is that, at 
the agt ol 16 he is a fair way away from the 
senility that must inevitably approach 
masters rtowadays when they pass thirty. 

As an example of Ms play I give a nice 
game ha won in Round 10 of the ChaNen- 
gara at Hastings. 

WMte: Diase n (US) Black Rot (Nether¬ 
lands). 

Caro Kann Defence 

1. P-K4. P-QB3. 2. P-Q4. P-04. 
3. Kt-QB3. PxP. 4. KtxP. B-B4. 
». Kt-Kt3. B-Kt3; 6. Kt-B3. Kt-Q2. 
7. P-KR4. P-KR3: 9. P-RS. B-R2; 
9.B-Q3.BXB; 10.Qx BTO-BZ; 11. Q-K2: 
P-K3; 12. B-Q2, KKt-B3. 13. 0-0-0. 
0-0-0; 14. K-Kti. B-OS; IS. Kt-K4. 
KtxKt; 19. QxKt, P-OB4. 17. P-B4, 
Kt-B3; 19. Q-K2. P X P; 19. Kt x P. P-KKO; 
20. P-BS. B-B5; 21. B-K3. R-04; 
22. P-B6. BxB; 23. PxPch. QxP; 
24. PxB. R-a2: 2S. Kt-B6. Kt-Q4; 
29. R-QB1. R-B2; 27. P-K4. Kt-B3: 
29. R-R3. KI-02:29. R<R3)-OB3. resigns. 


































































































Self-appointed super-stars, 
writer-duo Salim - Javed, 
threaten to wipe out every 
other super-star that has been 
or will Ixi. They not only 
give pompous statements in 
Press interviews, damning 
what and who they feel to be 
beneath their level, but have 
started splashing their names 
on huge hoardings and bill- 
hoards, relegating film an¬ 
nouncements to the back¬ 
ground. Films which they 
have written will henceforth 
be splashed as Salim-Javed’s 
“lleewar” (already in town), 
etc., etc. They have reached 
the one-lakh level and don’t 
let folks forget who was 
mean to them and when. 
This in fact is their sole 
occupation when they arc 
not churning out hotch-potch 
plots from “phoren" films 
they have recently seen in 
London. Salim is the nastier 
of the two lM?cause he had 
trie<l desjicrately to make it 
as an actor earlier in life and 
was always shown the door ! 
So now they an? on a ‘‘.see 
what we can ik)” trapr^ze act. 

Ilaj Kaj)or)r has really had a 
“golden” year. ‘Bobby’ had 
Its golden jubilee and UK 
Films its Silver, and he him¬ 
self turned 50 on Decemlxir 
M He .said that he would be 
having no celebration or at 
le.ist not a big one. It was 
not a big one, but was in 
typical R. K. “household” 
•style He was off drinks and 
food and, together with his 
charming wife Krishna, who 
seemed a bit tired, he let flow 
a lot of warmth and good 
cheer to his guests. Rajesh 
Khanna, sanx Dimple, 
Hekha, Zeenat Aman with 
mamma, almost the entire 
cast of Bobby, a lot of foreign 
(Soviet) friends and diplo¬ 
mats and a few big producer- 
directors warmed the gaily- 
lit garden where a barbecue 
was sizzling. At the other 
end, a dance-floor with the 
latest music lured all the 
younger stars and the young- 
at-hearts. Rishi Kapoor 
(Chintu) bowed politely to a 
miHlly-tlre.s.sed (from Har- 
rcKls) Zeenat for a dance 
with the o|)ener- “You know, 
1 love the way you dress. 

22 Shall we dance to that ?” 


And Zeenat, who a moment 
earlier was frantically look¬ 
ing for the Star of the even¬ 
ing, Raj Kapoor, settled 
happily for the junior star. 
They danced till he threw off 
his coat and perspired in his 
shirt and she perspired even 
through her low, backless 
dress held by strings. Then 
there was Rekha with Dab- 
boo, who got off the floor in 
similar condition and all 
that was left of Rekha’s step- 
shaggy cut was bundled into 
a tight bun with the exhaus¬ 
tion. 

A fierce Babita, who sound¬ 
ed like she h^ had one 
champagne ttx) manj' fell 
Ujxin a flushing Rekha and 
said : “Hey Rekha, you went 
off and danced with my 
husband. I want him. Don’t 



you try and rape him!” 

A drunken Nadira dragged 
a dazed Raj Khosla to the 
floor for an old-fashioned 
cheek-to-cheek when wild 
music was swinging the 
other dancers like pendu¬ 
lums gone awry ! 

Then Zeenat, in a naughty 
mood and an impulse to dare, 
especially because she saw 
no photographer around, 
jumped on to Rajesh Khan- 
na’s lap. Out darted a 
photographer from some 
dark corner — the same one 
who was the first to snap the 
Rajesh-Dimpu midnight en¬ 
gagement ceremony — and 
captured the two at their 
best. No, that wont bring 
trouble from Dimple. Rajesh 
has her tight under his 
thumb ! 

And then guess what ? A 
sexy-coy (as only she can 
be) Pallavi Jaikishen man¬ 
aged to steal a lot of private 
moments with her current 
flame, Shatrughun Sinha. 

Finally, just before I went 
to say goodnight to the host, 

T saw Shalru sitting a little 
dangerously close to Zeenat. 
Pushing his luck with her 
again ? I was Ux) tired to 
check, but I’ll keep you in 
touch ! 

Cheers again ! The baby- 
calendar seems to be stirring 
up once more, with Dimple 
heading the cast this time. 
Hear she’s expecting again. 
Good show! The country 
advises family-planning to 
the ones who don’t know 
what it is about. But we 
have plenty of room for 
beautiful babies like Twinkle, 
the Khanna’s first-born, who 
will be a year now. She’s a 
real little beauty. , .and has 
a husky voice too ! 

Heard that Humour Johar 

— that’s what they call T.S. 

— has been given the ditch 
by his second wife, the young 
model-star Minna. Always 
thought it odd tliat a woman 
who has a step-daughter 
older than herself would not 
be a lasting proposition. 
Minna has reportedly found 
someone in Canada. Hears 
hoping the two estranged 
Johars wiH now find solid 
ground in their third choice ! 


Remember Rinku Jaiswal ? The moment this 
young girl stepped out of the Poona Institute, 
producer-director, Mohan Segal grabbed her 
(actually the guy had sponsored her at the 
Institute) and held her to an exclusive contract. 
Which meant that without his permission, she 
couldn’t take up any film offers from other pro¬ 
ducers. 

Mohan Segal made Tntezar’ Rinku’s launch¬ 
ing pad. “Padmini Kapila had something big 
going for the director. So she hogged most of 
the footage”, Rinku had told me when Tntezar’ 
flopped miserably. The next film she did with 
Mohan Segal was ‘Woh Main Nahin’. A film 
from which she walked out because first, she was 
just one among several girls and secondly, she 
objected to some of her scenes, especially one 
shot where her panties were revealed. The 
whole incident is now stale, though when it 
happened, thin^ were pretty dramatic with 
Mohan Segal replacing her with Asha Sachdev 
and with Rinku’s contract coming to an abrupt 
end. 

At that time Rinku had decided, that if 
‘Mr. Romeo’ clicked, she had no worries. But 
‘Mr. Romeo’ followed the ‘Intezar’ pattern at the 
box office. She’s got over it now, very slowly 
reconciling herself to the fact that she’s got to 
stand up and face reality and start her career 
from square one. ‘‘I feel like I’m a newcomer. 
I’ll take what roles I get and then let’s see”, 
Rinku explained. 

What she is doing at the moment is acting 
in two films, both with parallel roles — 
‘Samarpan’ (A Jeetu-Sharmila starrer) and 
‘Vakil Babu’ (in which she plays the role of an 
assistant to ‘lawyer’ Raj Kapoor). Her come¬ 
back started with ‘Vakil Babu’, when she picked 
up the role dropped by Loveleen after her mar¬ 
riage to Vi jay Anand. 

Any regrets over ‘Woh Main Nahin’, 
especially now that it has clicked ? ‘‘I saw the 
film recently. And tell me yourself, could I ever 
have done the role Asha Sachdev did ? I really 
don’t think I can do a role like that. Anyway, 
no regrets. Like I just told you, I’ll simply start 
life anew and keep my fingers crossed”. 

What do you feel towards Asha Sachdev 
now ? Asha has been making a lot of nasty state¬ 
ments about you, hasn’t she ? ‘‘I don’t under¬ 
stand why she passes remarks about me. Because 
I haven’t and I don’t intend saying anything 
nasty about her. What I can say is that we’ve 
never been friends. Not even at the Institute. 
There I had my own friends and I couldn’t really 
fit into her circle. I couldn’t, do the things they 
did!” 

Rosie Samuel in real life (“Mohanji changed 
my name to Rinku Jaiswal. I still don’t under¬ 
stand why!”) she intends dropping the 
‘Jaiswal’ and calling herself only ‘Rinku’ from 
now on. That’s part of the forget-the-ugly-past 
kick she’s on. And the ‘kick’ includes looking 
around for a new flat, since she’s still living in 
the place which Mohan Segal had given her as 
part of the now-expired contract! 

Actually Rinku has beer in the limelight 
far more than her limited screen appearances 
warranted. The Mohan Segal vs. Rinku incident 


and the Rinku-Subhash (The director of ‘Mr. iJ 
Romeo’) Mukherjee romance, received publicity 
— ‘‘ to such an extent that Subhash while deny- jy 
ing the affair, added that, I had cooked it up ^ 
and told people about it because I wanted pub¬ 
licity out of it! How silly the whole thing is. ma 
I f I wanted publicity, I wouldn’t try a stupid 
stunt like that. I’ll prove my worth through S 
my films”, Rinku explains with the inevitable 
cliches! 

What is your biggest grudge against Mohan ^ 
Segal ? S 

‘‘'The fact tliat he wouldn’t let me accept ^ 
good offers from other producers. Especially 
when he didn’t allow me to do ‘Anari’, I was 
hurt Mohanji said the assignment wasn’t good O 
enough for me, because another heroine (Mou- 
shumi Chatterjee) was also in the film. Do you 
know that the role I wasn’t allowed to do has 
gone to Sharmila Tagore now ? That really 
hurt me”. After advising Rinku against doing 
‘Anari’, because Moushumi was also in it, Mohan ^ 
Segal had wanted Rinku to do his ‘Woh Main 
Nahin’ with Rekha, Padmini Kapila and ump- a 
teen other girls ! 

Rinku is very young and very set on a film “ 
career. Things may have gone wrong for her at ^ 
the outset. But thankfully she puts her (thin up J 
and never .says die. Makes every effort to get ^ 
back into the scene and liecome busy. One M 
wouldn’t call her a busy star now. And what Z 
the future has in store for her is anytxxly’s guess. ^ 
But this much I’ll say — she needs a break really ^ 
hard I don’t see why a girl who refused to show 
her panties shouldn’t be given a good chance to Bp 
show whether she has something in her or not. Z 
Maybe ‘Samarapan’ and ‘Vakil Babu’ will do that 2 
for her. B 

For the present, she does seem to be slowly 
gaining lost ground and making the film .scene •'Q 
once again. Sh(' was part of the big group of m 
stars which adorned Delhi rectmtly for a cricket -JJ 
match. ‘‘It was such fun lieing with everyone S 
again”, said Rinku. Delhi reminded me that I 
had to clear up one big mi.sunderstanding that 
was sparked off by Vidya Sinha (the ‘Rajni- 
gandha’ girl), about the Delhi trip. Vidya told S 
me that Vinod Khanna (the puritan-turned- ™ 
Casanova) had called Rinku well after midnight m 
and .said that he’d come u[) and meet her. The Z 
call terrified Rinku .so much that she ran to 2 
Vidya’s room ! 

Rinku’s version of the incident, however, 
reads differently To her it is incomprehensible ^ 
why Vidya gave a twist to the whole thing. “It 
didn’t happen that way at all. Vinod Khanna 
did ring me up at night and say he’d come up. 

But that’s because' all of us had arrangeii to meet 
for dinner that night I I didn’t run to Vidya’s 
room, because she was with me when the call 
came I 

“Again, there was no question of being 
terrified because throughout our trip, Vincxl 
Khanna tehaved like a real gentleman. He was 
like. ” Rinku groped for an adequate simile and 
came up with, “Shashi Kapoor!” Shashi inci¬ 
dentally, is the epitome of a thorough gentleman 
— to Rinku Jaiswal! „„ 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) This week 
the stars give you a happy and peaceful 
home. Also, the conditions in your protss- 
sional and vocational sphere will improve 
Irom the second half ol the week. Chances of promotion : 
bright Romance and good-luck for the women but little 
be contented with what you have at the moment. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) A busy week. 
Enioyment in outdoor and other activities 
indicated. A chance looming ahead to prove 
your worth at your job. Enecutives' a boost 
in status likely by Friday. Bachelors and girls — you will be 
strongly drawn towards ornaments and clothes 

GEMINI (May 21 — June M) Your delei- 
mination. personal skill and professional 
ability will help expand your business. 
Happiness at home and at the office with 
cooperative colleagues Professionals! some setbacks and 
failures cannot be ruled out. Girls and bachelors! steady 
progress in sight Irom Wednesday 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Try to be 
accommodative — there will be changes all 
around you. Business may be slack. Don’t 
be so exacting at your job Executive! 
official lour indicated Ladies t influential contacts will boost 
your social image. Sorry, girls and boys! unfavourable week 
for your personal affairs 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week do 
not hesitate to accept other’s opinion or 
advise. A great change ahead. This change 
may be beneficial and improve your business 
affairs Take care of your personal and domestic affairs in the 
lust hall of the week Ladies ! normal health will be maintained. 
Gills and bachelors' a pleasant surprise will help set a better 
liend 





VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Chances 
of a lift at the office. But tor businessmen, 
frustration and financial loss indicated in the 
second hall of the week Professionals I 
the stars promise a lively and interesting week for you. 
Ladies — you may expect good news on Monday. Girls I the 
path ol your romance now breaks out ol the woods and turns 
towards the lose gardens 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Money 
matter may make you worried, you may have 
to axe some ol your needs Difference ol 
opinion with juniors indicated. Professionals! 
sudden good news from some important personality will make 
you happy with inc opening ol the week. The health of your 
spouse may not run well Bachelors and girls! home affairs 
will be demanding 

SCORPIO (October 23 — Noveoriiar 22) 

Popularity in the social, official and domestic 
spheres indicated. Your intelligence will make 
you important in your professional circle. 
Business will be brisk. Musicians * you may receive an encourag¬ 
ing letter Artistes ' success in all your efforts assured. Ladies ! 
your fear complex may upset you Girls' remember tactless¬ 
ness could be your worst fault 





SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 2( 

VfeHM natural talent will lea 

MpB'* you to success It is time to be bold an 

■ accept whatever comes your way. Proles 

sionals ' be on guard against certain people in the social an 
professional circles so that they may not take advantage ( 
you Ladies! however, hard it may be. avoid arguments i 
Ihp family circle Girls' marriage bells are ringint 
Bachelors' meeting with old friends indicated. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — Januwy IS 
A good week in general. In service, mine 
intrigues indicated Businessmen! this is th 
, , r ^ pushing your interests. Professior 

als. Friday may bring money Executives! tackle your senior 

Girls and bachelors I good prospects for finalising yoi 
marriage or engagements - ^ ^ 



AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

You will win many triumphs, some ot them 
against great odds. In service, you will get 
so wrapped up in your work that you may 
not listen to the views ol others. Ladies! you may have to 
keep some secrets. Girls I a smile from you now can lighten 
some very heavy hearts. 



nSCES (February 19 — March 20) You may 
expect some pleasant times with younger 
people. Professionals I a very influential 
friend is now willing to go all out to help you. 
Businessmen and executives ! the second half ol the week finds 
you able to put in motion a project that means much to you. 
Girls! you will have happy times this week with that 

special somebody of your life. 
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Every family 

has its secrets 



Cantharidine 


Hair OU 

the secret of a well groomed family 


“I’ve told everyone in class 
I never use a drop of hair 
oil. They’re all impressed ! 
Actually 1 use Cantharidine 
to prevent dandruff, but you 
can’t tell because it isn’t 
greasy. But I’m not telling 
anyone. I might stop 
being the hero !” 



A quality product of Bengal Chemical 







UP TO NOW all flights to the moon have 
made from earth. Each covered a round trip of 
nearly half a million miles. Each ^up of 
astronauts remained on the moon briefly and 
then returned, leaving nothing behind but some 
instruments, some dwis and some footprinte. 

This is an expensive way of conducting 
lunar exploration, and not the b^t. The preset 
lull in manned flights to the moon can be profit 
ably used to establish a firmer base for such 
flights. Once that is done, the next group of 
moon voyages can be made on a more massive 
scale. They will accomplish more with less diffi¬ 
culty and much less expense. 

There are plans, lor instance, to place space 
stations in orbit about the earth. In a way they 
will be satellites, but satellites on a new and 
larger plan. Skylab is a bemnning. 

The satellites that have been fired into space 
periodically ever since Sputnik 1 in 1957 were 
placed into orbit in a single firing. Some of them 
were filled with sophisticated equipment and 
some were quite large — some large enou^ to 
hold men. None, however, was larger than the 
mass that could be hoisted into space by a single 
firing. And, of those that held men, none was 
intended to remain in space for longer than a 
cmiple of weeks at most 

A space station, thou^, would be placed 
sufficiently blg^ above the atmosidiere ao that 






it could remain in space indefinitely, and plans 
are under way for such stations. Men and women 
will be able then to remain in space for an 
extended period ; space vessels will rise to the 
station carrying replacements and return with 
those who have completed their tour. 

Reusable boosters will make the journey, 
each capable of living through a number of such 
tasks. This will, in itself, sharply cut down the 
expense of rocket launchings. (Imagine how 
expensive plane flights would be if a jet plane 
were used for one flight and then discarded.) 

Each incoming vessel will carry material 
and equipment that could be added to the space 
station, which will thus become larger and more 
elaborate until it is far too large to have been 
launched in one piece by any rocket engines we 
are likely to build in the next few decades. It 
will become large enough eventually for the 
people working upon it to have a feeling of room. 
For the first time men in space will find them¬ 
selves working under earthly conditions (except 
for the fact that they will l)e experiencing zero 


gravity). 
The i 


The fact that the space station is under zero 
gravity (because it is in free fall around the 
earth) may be the most important aspect of all. 
At last we will be able to make extended experi¬ 


ments involving the effect of zero gravity on the 
body, because for the first time in space the body 


will not be immobilised, but capable of engaging 
in active exercise. (Bad effects of zero gravity 
exiierienced in small vessels where little move¬ 
ment is possible are not conclusive ; immobilisa¬ 
tion is itself enough to produce deleterious 
effects.) 

Animals can be subjected to tests that one 
might hesitate to apply to human beings. They 
can be mated and allowed to bear young to see 
how these would develop, both in the womb and 
in independent life after birth, if they had never 
experienced anything but zero gravity. 

Such experiments might not only tell us 
things about the human body (about life in 
general, {wrhaps) that could be learnt.only with 
difficulty, if at all, in the presence of a perpetual 
gravitational field ; they would also lae a neces¬ 
sary preparation for the true exploration of the 
solar system. All the bodies in the solar system 
that man is likely to want to explore possess a 
gravity less than the earth’s, and it would be 
wise to learn all we can aliout the effect of low 
gravity on man before we launch into a full- 
scale programme of exploration. 

Space stations can also be used to prepare 
vessels for flights to the moon on a scale that 
would be impractical if earth itself were the base. 
Such vessels could be brought to the space 
station piece by piece, not necessarily by manned 
flights. Unmanned conditions would lie far less 
expensive, since inanimate pieces of metal can 
stand greater accelerations than fragile human 
beings can, and require far less in the way of 
safety precautions and life-support. 

Eventually the ves.sel and its fuel contents 
could be assembled just outside the space station 
itself. The assembled space vessel would be 
travelling somewhere between four and five miles 
jier second (de{)ending on the exact height of 



the space station) and would merely need to 
develop an additional two to three miles per 
second by rocket action in order to reach the 
moon. A much larger payload could be carried 
for a given rocket thrust. 

With one space station developed, space¬ 
ships travelling to the moon could te equipped 
elaborately enough to begin establishing a second 
space station circling the moon. They could even 
begin establishing a base on our satellite itself, 
one as permanent as the space station, and even¬ 
tually much more roomy. 

In short, the age of merely reaching the 
moon in one-shot flights from earth is over. With 
a space station in the sky, or perhaps more than 
one, the age of lunar colonisation will have 
begun. 

And why not ? Consider the analogous case 5 




of the arriVfil of C’olunibus on the American con¬ 
tinent On his first trip he did not merely come 
to America and return he left a small manned 
iort on the northern shore of the island of 
Hispaniola (now shared by the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti) 

To he sure, Hispaniola and the American 
continents seemed eniinentlv suited to colonisa¬ 
tion, but there were difTiculties — .some of them 
much greater than those that .seem to be barriers 
to the colonisation of the moon To cross the 
Atlantic in the cockleshells then available meant 
a voytige of six or .seven weeks, in any hour of 
which a stoirn might swamp the vessel. The 
distance to the moon, on (he other hand, can be 
covered in three days, with virtually no danger 
at all from the outside univer.se (The accidents 
that have meurred so far, whether fatal or non- 
fatal, have involved e<iuipment failure.) 

Psychologically, t(H), the advantages are all 
on the sule of the mi win The transatlantic 
voyagers of the sixteenth century travelled in 
complete i.solation, with no communication with 
home at any time. The astronauts are in com¬ 
munication with earth virtually all the time. 

The very' fact that the American continents 
were habitable meant that they were inhabited, 
and the natives on the spot presented a problem 
to the EurojK’an wouldbe colonisers. When 
('olunibus returned to Hispaniola on his .second 
I'oyage a year later, he found his fort destroyed 
and the men gone — they had presumably lieen 
killed by the Indians On the mcKin, we are pre¬ 
sented with what .seems a virgin world. What¬ 
ever the dangers, hostile lifeforms are not among 
them 

Then, too, the early v'ovagers to America 
could not know how large the American con¬ 
tinents were or wliat condtions they would find. 
We know a great deal about the motm. We know 
that it IS not much smaller than the American 
(ontinents. Its surface area is nearly 14 million 
.sipiare miles, just ii little le.ss than that of North 
and South America combined, and more than 
four times the area of the I'nited States. What 
IS more, we know nearly exactly what we will 
find on the moon, and our technology is better 
able to eojic with lunar dangers' than the 
6 European technology of Columbus's time was 



Getting around on the moon : A bus on tractor treads (above) 
arrives at a moon house. The bellows-tike entrance attaches 
Itself to the bus, allowing passengers to get out without 
changing into space suits. Left; An astronaut wearing a 
jet-pack flies miles above the lunar surface, moving easily 
in gravity only one-sixth of that on earth. A colony is visible 
in the top right corner. __________ 

fit to cope with American dangers. 

However, with all the advantages lunar 
coloni.sation has over colonisation of the 
American continents, there is no use pretend¬ 
ing that the moon is a paradise. It is rather the 



leversc. It possesses neither air nor water; and 
Its period of rotation is .so long that its day and 
night each last two weeks With no water to 
absorb heat and with no air to distribute it, 
enough heat can accumulate on the sunlit portion 
to create temperatures at the lunar midday as 
high as the boiling point of water. The night 
temjierature can drop to minus 150° centigrade 
before dawn, far lielow that of the coldest 
Antarctic winter night. Without a protective 
blanket of air, moreover, the .solid surface of the 
moon is exposed to the harsh radiation of the 
sun and a constant drizzle of tiny meteorites 
(few large enough, though, to do serious 
damage). 

This sounds horrible, but no one suggests 
that the moon colony occupy the exposed surface. 
Place the lunar station under the surface and at 
once many of the disadvantages of the moon 
vanish. Changes in temperature as the moon 
rotates are restricted to the outer skin. The 
rocky crust of the moon is an excellent insulator, 
and the temperature a few yards below remains 
constant and equable. 

The same rocky roof that protects against 





temperature change will also protect the colon¬ 
ists from the radiation of the sun and from the 
drizzle of metecMric matter A large meteoric body 
falling at just the right spot would, of course, 
smash the colony at once, but such major colli¬ 
sions are very rare — they can happen on earth 
too 

But what about the absence of air and 
water’ Would that not be disastrous below the 


of water, then, would imply the manufacture of 
air 

Might there be bits of water here and there 
on the moon ’ 

Until men landed on the moon, scientists 
could only reason indirectly The three most 
common elements in the universe at large are 
hydrogen, helium and oxygen Helium atoms 
form no combinations with each other or with 


crust as well as on the surface ’ 

That depends on what we mean by air and 
water There is no pen-eptible atmosphere cling¬ 
ing to the surface of the mcxm, and no free-flow¬ 
ing or freestanding water in the form of rivers, 
lakes, or seas That does not mean, however, 
that there is necessarily no water at all on the 
moon And if there should be hidden scraps of 
water, some of it could be split by an electric 
current into hydrogen and oxygen , the presence 


other atoms and exist only singly Hydrogen 
atoms readily combine in pairs, forming hyclro- 
gen molecules, and in the same wav oxygen 
atoms form oxygen molecules Hydrogen and 
oxygen have an even greater tendency to com- 
How we will get there space shuttles are a combination of 
aircraft and spaceship Aftei releasing a satellite (fore¬ 
ground) or supplying a space station (background) the 
shuttles return to earth to be used again They are stepping 
stones to the moon. 




bine with each other, forming water molecules 
made up of two hydrogen atoms and one oxygen 
atom each. 

For that reason, the most common com¬ 
pound (a substfince with molecules containing 
more than one kind of atom) on any planet 
formed out of a represtmtative mixture of the 
primordial material of the universe is sure to be 
water. The only substances existing in greater 
amounts will be the elements (substances with 
molecules made up of one kind of atom only) 
hydrogen and helium. This is the case on planets 
such as Jupiter, for instance. 

Some elements and compounds are made 
up of atoms or molecules that cling to each 
other tightly through electromagnetic forces. 
They are solids even at fairly high tempera¬ 
tures. Such substances cling together even in 
the absence of gravitational fields. 

Other elements or compounds are made up 
of atoms or molecules that do not cling to¬ 
gether tightly. They are gases or easily eva- 
jKirated liquids. Such gases and liquids are 
held to a planet primarily by gravitational 
forces. 

Small planets, with small gravitational 
fields, are less able to hold on to these ‘volatiles’ 
than are large ones. Thus, while Jupiter 
manages to hold on to a huge hydrogen and 
helium atmosphere, earth has lost any helium 
and mast of the hydrogen it may once have 
jKissessed. It retains enough hydrogen in com¬ 
bination with oxygen, however, to make up a 
large ocean, and it al.so retains an atmosphere 
of gases with molecules heavier than those of 
hydrogen and helium and therefore more 
easily held by a not-too-strong gravitational 
field. 

The moon, with a surface gravity only one- 
sixth that of earth, did not manage to retain any 
atmosphere at all; nor did it retain enough water 
f.o allow the existence of oceans, or even ponds. 
Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that out of ail the water in the primordial cloud 
out of which the planets formed, some might 
have been trapped under the moon’s surface. 
It seems possible that there might be veins of 
ice underground on the moon as on earth there 
are veins of coal. 

Failing that, there is still the possibility that 
water molecules remain in loose combination 
with the molecules making up the rocky crast 
of the moon. Such ‘water of crystallisation’, 
which exists oh earth, would be retained more 
firmly than free-flowing water would be. 

Let us begin, then, by supposing that water 
in some form exists on tne moon, and consider 
how a lunar colony might be established under 
such circumstances. 

In the beginning, of course, the supply of 
water on the moon will not be of impotence. 
The colonists will bring all essential supplies 
from earth — tools to dig out the first primitive 
cavern, air, water, energy sources, food. 

But as long as the colonists are forced to 
depend on earth for everything, they will exist 
at the end of an enormously long, and terribly 
fragile, umbilical cord. They will be forever in 
8 danger of extinction through failure of supplies 


or through the unwillingness of earth to bear 
the burden. 

There will be a tendency, then, to make any 
supplies from earth last as long as possible. How 
about energy, for instance, since that is basic to 
everything else ? 

One obvious .source of energy on the moon 
is the sun’s radiation. It is the ultimate source 
of most of the forms of energy we use on earth 
(nuclear energy Ls the most important excep¬ 
tion). but on earth it is difficult to u?e solar 
radiation as a direct energy source. 

The situation is completely differeht on the 
moon. The lunar day is two weeks long, and all 
that time the sun shines down with pitiless and 
unvarying intensity, unbroken by the slightest 
wisp of cloud, mist, or fog, undiluted even by 
clear atmosphere. F'urthermore, there is vir¬ 
tually unlimited space on the lunar surface, 
space neetled for no other purpose (for no matter 
how populous the lunar colony gets, it will 
always be underground, barring occasional 
laboratories and observatories), and undisturbed 
by anything but the occasional small meteorite 
strike. 

To be sure, there is a two-week night in 
which the solar batteries, spread out over square 
miles of surface, will not be storing energy. In 
those hours, though, repairs and servicing can 
be carried through. 

Given an ample supply of energy, then, it 
will become possible to make everything else 
last longer. 'The air and water supply brought 
from earth will not, after all, really be used up, 
in the sense that it will vanish after use. It 
will be merely converted to something else, 
which is ‘waste’, because it cannot be u^ fur¬ 
ther — unless one goes to a little trouble. 

The oxygen in the air is converted to carbon 
dioxide. Water is converted into such substanc¬ 
es as perspiration and urine, or is simolv dirtied 
by use in washing or in industrial processes. But 
it requires only energy to reverse the process. 
Carbon dioxide can be changed back into oxygen 
by appropriate energy-consuming chemical re¬ 
actions. Good, usable water can be regained from 
liquid waste by energy-consuming distillation. 

Of course to convert carbon dioxide back to 
oxygen chemically leaves us with carbon in one 
form or another (carbon that was once part of 
the bodies of the lunar colonists), while to distil 
liquid wastes leaves us with various dry wastes. 
What does one do with these accumulated use¬ 
less materials? 

The problem will be largely solved if we con¬ 
sider food part of the cycle, for air and water in 
themselves are only half of it. 

In order to become independent of earth, 
the colonists will have to bring living things Uiat 
can grow and serve as a continuing source of 
nourishment. Such living thin® are not going 
to be animals, since such animals would have to 
be fed also, and they would take more food than 
they would return when they themselves became 
food. 

The colony will have to live on plant life 
that will grow on inoi^anic substances. Further¬ 
more, it will have to be plant life that is as nearly 
as possible completely edible. That would mean 
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micro-organisms of some sort or other. 

We might visualise the existence on the 
moon, then, of a cyclic process involving food, 
air, and water The grt?en cells of growing algae 
will reconvert carbon dioxide to oxygen, and out 
of that, plus the nitrogen, phosphorus and 
minerals of human waste, the green cells will 
proliferate and form an expanding food supply. 
All that will really lie u.sed up will be the 
energy that will go into bathing the algae in 
light,'since it will lie this light energy the algae 
will use to re<-onstitute oxygen and food out of 
waste. 

The thought of an algae diet won’t strike 
earthmen as particularly desirable, but one can 
grow u.sed to it. Men have endured worse. And 
as the moon colony grows, there will be room for 
le.ss concentrated f(Kxl It may even be that even¬ 
tually rabbits or chickens can be raised on the 
moon to supply the iKcasional meat meal. 

Indeed, the mcxin colony, which would be 
very primitive to begin with, may undergo 
numerous changes with advances in technology. 
The development of controlled fusion power 
might make it possible for the colonists to cease 
depending entirely on the sun With fusion 
jMiwer plants located underground, the colony 
might make it jm-ssible for the colonists to cease 
altogether 

Then, again, purely chemical methods may 
Ik* developed for utilising energy to combine 
water, caroon dioxide and wastes to form oxygen 
and food. This may free the colonists of depend- 
<*nce on actual living systems other than them¬ 
selves and increase the efficiency of the cycle. 

Does this mean that, given a limited quantity 
of air, water and finxl, plus unlimited energy, 
the moon colony can go on forever, cycling and 
recycling and never running out of anything ? 

No. The cycling and recycling is never per¬ 
fect. At every stage there is some loss and this 
loss must be made up. Besides, it is only reason¬ 
able to expect the moon colony to grow. What 
may begin s a tiny hole in the ground will 
develop into a more and more intricate system 
of caverns under the moon’s surface and end by 
liecoming an underground metropolis. 

But the larger the colony grows, the more 
energy, food, air, water and other materials it 
must pump into the cycle. And the larger and 
larger the cycle the greater the loss through 
leakage that must be made up. 

As far as energy is concerned, there is no 
problem. With sun power and controlled fusion 
all reasonable requirements can be met. Food 
would be no problem, either, for given enough 
energy, carbon dioxide, water and minerals, cells 
will grow indefinitely But can these substances 
Ik* supplied in sufficient quantities ? 

When we sfieak of carbon dioxide, water 
and minerals, we must consider as one source 
the lunar crust itself. If carbonates, nitrates, 
phosphates, and water can be found on the moon, 
then all is well 

The nitrates and phosphates (plus other 
materials needed in smaller quantities and 
surely present in the lunar crust if the rest are) 
would serve as fertilisers ; the carbonates would 
10 yield carlxm dioxide on heating. As for the 


water, that would be valuable not only in itself 
but as a source of deuterium (or heavy hydro¬ 
gen), the prime fuel in a fusion power station. 

Rut it may be that volatiles, and water in 
articular, are missing from the moon. The rocks 
rought back by the Apollo astronauts are uni¬ 
formly low in the more volatile elements and 
show no trace of water at all. 

What then ? Would that mean that the 
moon might be explored and studied, but never 
colonised ? 

Certainly it would make the colonisation 
more difficult — but not impossible, if earth were 
willing to make the sacrifice of supplying the 
water out of its own wealth. 

It is not too great a sacrifice. If there is a 
shortage of water at all on earth, it is of fresh 
water, and that is only localised. The supply of 
sea water is ample. 

We can imagine sea water shipped to the 
moon — once the colony is a reasonably grow¬ 
ing coqcern — perhaps with more nitrate and 

phosphate added, and some of the sodium chlor¬ 
ide removed. Once on the moon, the sea water 
would be distilled to yield fresh water and 
valuable solids. 

The amount needed by the colony would be 
surprisingly small, only enough to replace the 
unavoidable leakage in the cycling process, plus 
enough to allow for some growth. The minimum 
supply required will grow as the moon colony 
expands, and under these circumstances the 
colony’s growth-rate will depend on earth’s 
generosity. 

This situation may not last forever. As 
techniques in space exploration improve, it may 
tecome possible to seek the necessary volatiles 
elsewhere. On the whole, the universe is far 
richer in small atoms than in massive one ; and 
it is precisely the small atoms (hydrogen atoms 
are both the smallest and — by far — the most 
abundant) that the moon needs. It may be 
short of them, but other bodies are not, especi¬ 
ally bodies farther from the sun, whose lower 
temperatures made the retention of the volatiles 
easier. 

One rather dramatic possibility involves the 
comets. These are essentially small bodies, born 
far out in the empty vastnesses of space, and 
made up, as nearly as we can tell, largely or 
almost entirely of frozen material that at 
ordinary temperatures would be gaseous. When 
any of them, for any reason, enters the inner 
reaches of the solar system and approaches the 
sun, its substance evaporates and sometimes, 
mixed with rocky dust, forms a huge tail. 

Comets rich in hydrogen, carbon and nitro¬ 
gen at times approach the earth-moon S 3 rstem, 
and we can imagine moon colonists waiting for 
them. The colonists may land on them and 
mine them hastily for what they can get. They 
may even be able to divert them from their paths 
and place them in orbit about the moon. It would 
be rather like Eskimos beaching a whole and 
securing a nearly unlimited supply of food for 
the winter. When the moon colonists beach a 
comet, they may find themselves independent of 
the earth for decades. 

But why should we go to all the trouble of 




establishing a moon colony ? about the earth as a whole, for earth can he more 

There is the matter of knowledge to be gain- easily studied from the m(H)n than from within 
ed. We have brought back many pounds of its own atmosphere) than we have been able to 
lunar rcM'ks, which astronomers and geologists discover in all the history of man. 
will be studying and considering for years to Since the moon’s surface gravity is only 

come. So far the material brought back from the one-sixth that of the earth, it would be easier 
moon has offered astronomers no ready answers to assemble a very large telescope there and the 
to their questions alxiut .solar-system origins and mirrors and lenses of that telescope will be less 
early development Rather disappointing. But distorted by gravitational pull. In the end, the 
then we have landed, so far, only on six places leally large instruments will lie on the moon, 
on the moon and scooped up but six surface not on the earth. 1 

samplings. We aie at the mercy of fortune in A moon colony has more to offer than ab- 

such a procedure Who can tell what vital piece stract knowledge. The moon has properties 
of the jigsaw we have mi.ssed hv one mile ? With that would be highly useful to technology. For 
a moon colony in existeiKC, the .surface could instance, earth’s atmosphere interferes with 
lie explored thoroughly. many manufacturing processes. Producing a 

The moon also offers an almost ideal plat- vacuum is expensive. * 

form for astronomical observations. In the first On the moon’s surface there is an ocean of 
place, it is airless. Nothing ever clouds the sky, vacuum more perfet;l than almast anything we 
neither mist, nor fog, nor cloud ; not even the can produce on earth and, on<;e the moon colony 
‘clear’ atmosphere itself, which absorbs 30 frer is established, free for the taking. Any techno- 
cent of starlight falling on earth. Nor can tern- logical process that requires a really clean sur- 
perature differences interfere with observations face, one without adhering gas molecules, can 
in the way that varying temperatures of layers lie conducted with the utmost simplicity. Thin 
of the earth’s atmosphere do by diffracting light films of metals can be layered on to bulk material 
beams. '’ery easily, so that the manufacture of micro- 

Using even a small telescope on the moon, electronic components could be carried on more 
one could see the surface of a distant object, efficiently. Welding and vacuum distillation 
such as a satellite of Jupiter, more clearly than could be done more easily on the moon than on 
we can see it from earth. In the last quarter earth. 

century, moreover, astronomers have grown On earth, we have in the last quarter cen- 

increasingly interested in radiations other than tury develoiied a flourishing technology making 
light, and almost all of these are absorbed by u.st' of in.struments that w'ork best at very low 
our atmosphere. Radio telescopes based on temperatures. At such temperatures, ’man>' 
earth’s surface can, indeed, study the micro- substances are superconductive — that is, they 
waves to which our atmosphere is transparent, can conduct electrical c urrents with no resist- 
but for anything else satellite observations are anc-e at all — so that super-strong magnets are 
required. po.ssible, and super-delicate (and tiny) electronic 

On the mcxin, the? entire range of radiations switi;hes become possible. The computers of the 
are particles will be open tc» direct study, and future may require low' temperatures to operate 
there is every reason to suppose that once a at maximum efficiency. 

complete and complex astronomical observatory On appropriate places on the mcxin, it should 

exists on the moon, a year’s observation will tell be considerably easier to reach and maintain 
us more about the universe; as a whole (and these low temperatures than anywhere on earth, 11 


and research on super-conductivity can be car¬ 
ried on more intensively Eventually, the largest 
and best computer may not be on earth, but on 
(he moon. 

In reverse, the day-side of the moon attains 
higher temperatures and a more intense radia¬ 
tion level than is achieved on even the hottest 
parts of earth’s .surface What more, without a 
protective atmo.sphere, the full range of radiation 
from the sun reaches the moon’s surface, un¬ 
altered and undiminished. Exiienments involv¬ 
ing the use of such heat and radiation, exfieri- 
rnents which would lie impossible on the earth, 
would lie child’s play on the moon. And, of 
course, the sun could be studied from the moon 
in far greater detail than it could be from earth. 

It does not require very much imagination 
to see a moon colony becoming a highly special¬ 
ised factory for the prcKluction of instruments 
and comjionents that cannot be produced as 
cheaply, as efficiently, or, in some ca.ses, produced 
at all, on earth. The colony might become a 
twenty-first century .lapan, .so to s})eak, and pay 
its own way with a vengeance 

The mere existence of the colony may help 
us in several other ways, le.ss immediate and 
cfincrete than in serving as a super-technological 
base, but in the end even more important. If 
we are to reverse the prc.eess of stripping earth of 
its resources, fouling it with pollution, destroy¬ 
ing species and wiping out the wilderness, we 
must alter the habits of two million years and 
iwognise the fact that earth is finite after all. 
This will not be ea.sy 

The moon colony, however, will live, from 
the .start, in a finite world, one much more 
sharply and harshly limited than earth. Ever>' 
drop of water will be precious, every breath of 
air will be accounted for, every mouth to feed 
will tie numbered. 

If a mtx)n colony is to exi.st at all, it must 
live in an entirely engint'cred world, a tightly 
cycled world, a thoroughly calculated world. 
And it will teach us how such a world can be 
fashioned and made bearable We will have to 
learn the lesson, for it is precisely such a world, 
on a much larger scab' and with a much more 
complicated ecology, that we mu.st construct 
ourselves if we are to avoid disaster The moon 
colony, then, will be earth’s school in this 
lespeet. 

In one w'ay, the nuxin's environment cannot 
l)e adjusted to resemble that of earth. The mcxin’s 
.surface gravity will remain one-sixth that of the 
earth, .so we mu.st wonder whether the human 
body can adapt to long-term exposure to low 
gravity If man can adapt, it seems reasonable 
to assume that it would be easier to adapt from 
a higher to a low’er gravitv than the reverse. 
A 180-fX)und man could become accu.stomed 
to weighing 30 pounds, perhaps, but once he 
was accustomed to weighing 30 pounds, he 
might find it difficdlt indeed to get used to 
weighing 180 again. The longer a man remains 
on the moon, the more reluctant he may be to 
return to earth. 

This would lie paitieularly true of babies 
born on the moon, ’l^he moon natives will still 
12 be men and women in the full sense, but prob¬ 


ably few will bt' willing to undergo the long 
period of acclimation in centrifuges that would 
be required for a visit to earth — though visits 
of earthmen to the moon would be far easier, 
and even common, Wc might therefore be faced, 
eventually, with the existence of two varieties 
of men and women ; the high-gravity type of 
earth and the low-gravity tyjie of moon ; we 
might even call them hg and Ig. 

The existence of tw'o varieties might be use¬ 
ful, since one might be able to do what the other 
could not Consider, for instance, the explora¬ 
tion of the .solar system beyond the earth-moon 
sy.stem. 

It is questionable whether an earthman 
could easily face a voyage of months to even the 
nearer planets The difference between life on 
earth and life in a constricted spaceship is enor¬ 
mous. A moon colonist, however, would live not 
on the outside of a planet, as we do, but on its 
engineered inside The caverns of the moon 
colony will be very like the interior of a large 
spaceship and the transfer into a .smaller space- 
.ship will be a far les.ser cultural .shock. 

Also, the lower surface gravitv of the moon 
means that a rocket can more easily escape from 
it. And the virtual zero gravity on board a .space¬ 
ship will offer fewer problems to an Ig-moon- 
native than to an hg-earthman 

In short, it may well be that for the inten¬ 
sive exploration and (perhaps) coloni.sation of 
the solar system, we will have to depend on a 
moon colony , that it will be only after the 
e.stabli.shment of that colony that space will 
really be open to mankind. 

One final note, though. 

In one re.spect, a moon colony, or any colony 
or combination of colonies outside the earth, 
cannot help u.s. If anyone thinks that the 
important reason for exploring space is to find 
outlets for our expanding population, let him 
think again. 

At the present time, man’s numbers are 
increasing at the rate of 70 million a year, 
'rhere is no way in which we can reasonably 
hope to place 70 million a year on the moon, 
or anywhere else, within the next century at 
least. 

And even if we could place any human 
being anywhere in space by merely snapping 
our fingers, and if every world in space were 
as warm and welcoming as earth, the fact is 
that within 5,000 years at our present rate of 
increase, the total mass of human flesh-and- 
blood will equal the mass of the known uni¬ 
verse. 

In this respect, then, we must place our 
hopes nowhere but in ourselves. Space cannot 
help. Science cannot help. We must, of our 
own determination, and here on earth, halt the 
population increase by balancing the birth and 
death rates. This can be done by increasing 
the death rate, but no one wants that. That 
leaves us with the necessity of decreasing the 
birth rate, and the existence of space will not 
remove that burden from our shoulders. 

Remember that, above all. 

BY ISAAC ASIMOV 
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Colon had grunted agreement as he took 
the lift to his eighth floor to begin the morning’s 
work. Devoid of a secretary, he had taken the 
pile of files brought for his attention from various 
parts of the building, and started to go through 
them, an antacid tablet revolving slowly in his 
mouth. 

The third file had been marked for his atten¬ 
tion by the office of the Under-Secretary, and 
the same clerkish hand had written on the coyer- 
sheet ‘Assess and Instigate Necessary Action’. 
Colon perused it gloomily. He noted that the 
file had been started on the basis of an inter¬ 
departmental memorandum from Foreign 
Intelligence, and that his Ministry had, on 
reflection, given Ambassador Dobrovol.sky 
certain instructions which, according to the 
latest cable from Dobrovolsky, had been 
carried out. The request had been granted, 
the ambassador reported, and he urged prompt 
action. 

Colon snorted. Passed over for an 
ambassadorship, he held firmly to the view that 
men in diplomatic posts abroad were far too 
prone to lielieve their own parishes were of 
consummate importance. 

‘As if we have nothing else to bother about,’ 
he grunted. Already his eye had caught the 
folder beneath the one he was reading He 
knew it concerned the Republic of Cuinea, 
where a constant stream of telegrams from the 
Soviet ambassador rejKirted the growth of 
Chinese influence in Conakry. Now that, he 
mused, was something of concern. Compared 
to this, he could not see the importance of 
whether there was, or was not, tin in commer¬ 
cial quantities in the hinterland of Zangaro. 
Besides, the Soviet Union had enough tin. 

Nevertheless, action had been authorised 
from above, and as a good civil servant he took 
it. To a secretary borrowed from the typing 
pool he dictated a letter to the Director of the 
Sverdlovsk Institute of Mining requiring him 
to select a small team of survey geologists and 
engineers to carry out an examination of a sus¬ 
pected mineral deposit in West Africa, and to 
inform him in due course that the team and its 
equipment were ready to depart. 

Privately he thought he would have to 
tackle the question of their transportation to 
West Africa through the appropriate director¬ 
ate, but pushed the thought to the back of his 
mind. The painful burning in the back of his 
throat subsided, and he observed that the 
scribbling stenographer had rather prett)- knees. 

Cat Shannon had a quiet day. He ro.se late 
and vvent into the West End to his bank, where 
he withdrew most of the £1000 his account 
contained. He was confident the money would 
be replaced and more when the tran-sfer came 
through from Belgium. 

After lunch he rang his friend the writer, 
who seemed surprised to hear from him. 

‘I thought you’d left town,’ said the scrilre. 

‘Why should I ?’ asked Shannon. 

‘Well, little Julie has been looking for you. 
You must have made an impression. Carrie 
.says she has not stopped talking. But she rang 



the Lowndes, and they said you had left, 
address unknown.’ 

Shannon promised he’d ring He gave his 
own phone number, but not his address. With 
the small talk over, he requested the informa¬ 
tion he wanted. 

‘I suppose I could,’ said the friend dubi¬ 
ously. ‘But honestly, I ought to ring him first 
and see if it’s OK.’ 

‘Well, do that,’ .said Shannon. ‘Tell him 
it’s me. that I need to see him. and am prepared 
to go down there for a few hours wi»h him. 
Tell him 1 wouldn’t trouble him if it wasn’t 
important in my opinion.’ 

The writer agreed to put through the call 
and ring Shannon back with the telephone 
number and address of the man Shannon wish¬ 
ed to talk to, if the man agreed to speak to 
Shannon. 

At five p m. Kndean rang him at the flat 
and Shannon gave him a i)rogre.ss repoit, 
omitting to mention his contact with his writer 
friend, whom he had never mentioned to 
Endean. He told him however that he expect¬ 
ed three of his four chosen associates to be in 
London for their .separate briefings that evening, 
and the fourth to arrue on Friday evening at the 
latest. 



THE first of the mercenaries to arrive at 
London’s Heathrow airport was Kurt Semmler, 
on the Lufthansa flight from Munich. He tried 
to reach Shannon by phone scxin after clearing 
customs, but th<}re was no reply He was early 
for his check-in call, so he decided to wait at 
the airport, took a .seat in the restaurant window 
overlooking the apron of Number Two Build¬ 
ing. He chain-smoked nervously as he sat over 
coffee and watched the jets leaving for Kuioiie. 

Marc Vlaminck phoned to check in with 
Shannon just after five. The Cat glanced down 
the list of three hotels in the neighbourhood 
of his apartment and read out the name of one. 
The Belgian trxik it down in his Victoria Station 15 


phone booth, letter by letter A few minutes 
later he hailed a taxi outside the station and 
showed the paiK?r to the driver. 

Semmler was ten minutes after Vlaminck. 
He too received from Shannon the name of a 
hotel, wrote it down and took a mini-cab from 
the front of the airport building. 

Langarotti was the last, checking in just 
before six from the Air Terminal in Cromwell 
Road. He Ux) hired a taxi to take him to hi.s 
hotel. 

At .seven Shannon rang them all, one after 
the oth(‘r, and bade them, assemble at Ins flat 
w'lthin thirty minutes 

When they greeted each other, it was thi* 
first indication any of them had that the others 
had been invited. The broad gr ins with w'hich 
they learned the others were also present came 
partly from the pleasure of meeting friends, 
par'tly from the knowledge that Shannon’s 
investment in bringing them all to London with 
a guarantee of a reimlrui'.sed air fai'e could only 
mean he had money If they wondered who 
the jralron might lie' they kniW better than to 
ask 

Their first impression was strengthened 
when Shannon told thrmi that he had instructed 
Dupree to fly in from South Africa on the sain*' 
terms A £500 air ticket meant Shannon was 
not playing games They settled down to 
Irsten. 

‘The job I’ve been given,’ he told them, ‘is 
a pr’oject than has to be organised from scratch. 
It has not been laid on. and the only way to si't 
it up IS to do it our.selv«\s The object is to 
mount an attack, a slioi't, sharp attack, com¬ 
mando-style, on a town on the coast of Africa. 
We have, to shoot the shits out of one building, 
.storm it, capture it, knock oil everyone in it, 
and pull back out again ’ 

'^I'he reaction wa.s what he had confidently 
I'xpected The men I'xchanged glances of 
apiiroval Vlaminck gav<* a wide grin and 
.scratched hi.s chest . Semmler muttered ‘Klasse’ 
and lit a f.e.sh iigarctti' Irotn the stub of the 
old one. He offered oni' to Shannon, wdio regret¬ 
fully .sh(M)k his head Langarotti remained 
deadpan, his eyes on Shannon, the knife blade 
slip|»irig .smoothly acro.ss the black leather 
round his left fi.st 

Shannon spread a map out on the floor in 
the centre of the circle and the men eyed it 
ki'cnly. It was a hand-drawn map. depicting 
a .section of .sea.shore and a series of building.s 
on the landward side It was not even accurate, 
for It excluded the two curving spits of shingle 
that were the identifying marks of the harbour 
of (■'larence. Rut it sufficed to indicate the kind 
of operation required 

The merceuaiy leader talked for twentv 
minutes, outlining’ the kind of attack he hail 
already propo.sed to his jiatron.as the only feas¬ 
ible wav of taking the objective, and the three 
men concurred None of them asked the name 
of the destination. They knew he would not 
tell them, and that they did not need to know. 
It was not a question of lack of trust, simply 
of security. If a leak was sprung in the secret, 
X 5 they did not want to be among the possible 


suspects. 

Shannon spoke in French, his own strongly 
accented grasp of the language, which he had 
picked up in the Sixth Commando in the Congo. 
He knew Vlaminck had a reasonable grasp of 
English, as a barman in Ostende must have, 
and that Semmler commanded a vfx-abulary of 
about two hundred words. But Langarotti knew 
very little indeed, so French was the common 
language, except when Dupree was present, 
when everything had to be translated. 

‘So that’s It,’ said Shannon as he finished. 
‘The terms are that you all go on .salary of 
1250 dollars a month from tomorrow morning, 
})lus expenses for living and travelling while in 
Flurope. The budget is ample for the job. Only 
two of the la.sks that have to be done in the [ire- 
paration stages are illegal, becau.se I’ve planned 
to k(;ep the maximum of the preparations strictly 
legal. Of these tasks one is a border crossing 
from Belgium to France, the other a problem of 
loading some cases onto a ship .somewhere in 
.southern Eurojic. We’ll all be involved in both 
jobs. 

‘You get three months’ guaranteed salary, 
plus 5000 dollars each bonus for succe.ss. So 
what do you say '!’ 

The three men Uxjked at each other. 
Vlaminck nodded. 

‘I’m on,’ he said. ‘Like I .said yesterday. 
It looks good.’ 

Langarotti stropfx'd hi.s knife. 

‘fs it again.st French interests?’ he asked. 
‘1 don’t w'ant to be an exile.’ 

‘You had my word it is not against the 
French in Africa ’ 

'D'accord,' said the Corsican simply. 

‘Kurt ?’ a.sked Shannon. 

‘What alxmt insurance ’’’ a.sked the German. 
‘It d(x?sn’t matter for me, 1 have no relatives, 
but what about Marc ?’ 

The Belgian nodded. 

‘Yes, I don’t want to leave Anna with 
nothing,’ he said 

Mercenaries on conti'act are usually in¬ 
sured by the contractor for 2(),()()() dollars for 
loss of life and HOOD for lo.ss of a major limb. 

‘You have to take out your own, but it 
can lie as high as you want to go. If anything 
happens to anyone, the rest .swear blind he 
was lost overboard at sea by accident. If any¬ 
one' gets badly hurt and .survives, we all .swear 
the injury was cau.sed by shifting mac^hinery 
on board You all take out insurance for a 
.sea trip from Europe to South Africa as 
passengers on a .small freighter. OK?’ 

The three men ncxlded. 

‘I’m on,’ said Semmler. 

They shexak on if, and that was enough. 
Then Shannon went into the jobs he wanted 
each man to do 

Kurt, you’ll get your first salary checjue 
and £1000 expen.ses on Friday. I want you 
to go down to the Mediterranean and start 
looking for a boat. I need a .small freighter 
with a clean record. Get that, it must be clean. 
Papers in order, ship for sale. One hundred 
to two hundred tons, coaster or converted 
trawler, possibly converted Navy ves.sel if 



needs be, but not looking like an MTB. I don’t 
want sp^, but reliability. The sort that can 
pick up a cargo in a Mediterranean port with¬ 
out exciting attention, even an arms cargo. 
Registered as a general freighter, owned by a 
small company or its own skipper. Price not 
over £25,000' including the cost of any work 
that needs doing on it. Absolute latest sailing 
date, fully fuelled and victualised for a trip to 
Cape Town, not later than sixty days from now. 
Got it ?’ 

Semmler nodded, and began to think at 
once of his contacts in the shipping world. 

‘Jean-Baptiste. Which city do you know 
best in the Mediterranean ?’ 

‘Marseilles,’ said Langarotti without hesi¬ 
tation. 

‘OK. You get salary and .£500 on Friday. 
Get to Marseilles, set up in a small hotel, and 
start, looking. Find me three large inflatable 
semi-rigid craft of the same kind as Zodiac 
make. The sort developed for water sports 
from the basic; design of the Marine Com¬ 
mando assault craft. Buy them at separate 
suppliers, then iKxik them into the bonded 
warehouse of a respectable shipping agent for 
export to Morocco. Purpose — water-skiing 
and sub-aqua diving at a holiday resort. Colour 
black. Also three powerful outboard engines, 
battery-started. The boats should take up to 
a ton of payload. The engines should move 
such a craft and that weight at not less than 
ten knots, what a big reserve. You’ll need 


about 60 horsepower. Very important — make 
sure they are fitted with underwater exhausts 
for silent running. If they can’t be got in that 
condition, get a mechanic to make you three 
exhau.st-pii)e extensions with the necessary 
outlet valves, to fit the engines Store them at 
the same export agent’s bonded warehouse, 
for the same purpo.se as the dinghies. Water- 
sports in Morocco. You won’t have enough 
money in the £500. Open a bank account and 
send me the name and number, by mail, to this 
address. I’ll send the money by credit transfer. 
Buy eveiy thing .separately, and submit me the 
Iirice lists, by ni.iil, here. OK ?’ 

Langaroit! ivxlded and resumed his knife- 
stropping 

‘Marc:. You remember you mentioned 
once that you knew a man in Belgium had 
knocked off a German store of a thousand 
brand-new Schmeisser .submachine pi.stols in 
1045 and still had half of them in store? I 
Want you to go bac:k to Ostende on Friday with 
your salary and £500 and locate that man 
See if he’ll sell 1 want a hundred, and in first- 
ela.ss working order. I’ll pay 100 dupars each, 
which is way over the rate. Contact me by letter 
only, here at this flat, when you have found the 
man and can set up a meeting between him and 
me. Got It ?’ 


to be continued 
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The subtle beauty, the cushioned com¬ 
fort of Aerocom mattresses and cus¬ 
hions can lend rich distinction and 
long lasting luxury to your home or 
office. 

Aerocom products are made by care¬ 
fully controlled blending of millions of 
tiny coir fibres with the finest quality 


latex rubber This provides them with 
strength and natural resiliency which is 
so essential for comfort and healthy 
support. 

Despite their premium quality, Aerocom 
products are most economical and are 
therefore ideally suited for even those 
with restricted budgets. 

Air Filters and various 


We also manufacture Carpet Underlay, 

industrial products. 
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The way folks go about confirming a rumour 
to suit their own ideas, is funny. The current 
rumour that Gulzar and Raakhee have 
split just because she is staying in her mother’s 
(or rather her own) house, has brought a 
rash of curious people to her bungalow, 
making snide remaiks and asking furtive 
questions. The truth was that Gulzar, who 
was working on his “Aandhi” ju.st a month 
before the rumours snowballed into the larger 
courts of gossip, used to come home in the 
early hours, after per.sonally handling the 
editing-.suptrvision. Raakhee, given to low 
blood-pressure attacks (which explains the 
pale, yellowish complexion) was, for the most 
part of the day, alone with her baby and the 
nanny. Holed up on the top floor of the 
building, she said she could hardly feel safe, 
especially with no phone in the house. So 
they both decided she would stay with her 
mother till he finished his work so that she 


would feel better. Oh-oh, that brought on 
curious callers, straight to her mother’s home, 
folks who had not met her since her 


active-career days. And then she said, 
laughing, she got silent calls — folk.s ringing 
her up, just to check whether she was really 
staying there. If she picked up the phone, 
there would be no answer; and if they asked 
for her, they would hang up by the time she 
came on the line ! Gulzai ,. who had gone to 
Goa for shooting, was trunk-calling her every 
day and on his way back home, he picked her 
up and brought her back to her “Piya ka 
GharBut the silent calls still continue.... 


Vijay Anand is not one to broadcast his woes 


khoasboat 

— or his joys, for that matter. Just as he 
quietly went down to Poona for one of his 
meditation-calls and came back with a wife 
one httrdly thought could be his wife, 

Loveleen — so too, recently, when he had 
been shooting on an extensive scale for his 
production, "Jaan Hazir Hai” at Poona, and 
locked up his flat in Bombay, thieves broke 
into the place. When I rang him up, I 
seemed to have interrupted police-investigations 
that were going on at the time — finger-prints- 
and the works. I a.skod Goldie ! “Hope nothing 
much was stolen.’’ He laughed softly and said, 
“Nothing much was left. In fact, having 
cleaned the place up, they had tied everything 
else in neai bundles, to take away at their 
convenience 1’’ Goldie had come that 
afternoon and was going back by the evening 
flight to Pfxma. None of his brothers knew 
about this miserable episode, which would 
have been news in bold black, were it anyone 
else ! 

Recently, there were a few song-excerpts 
from an old Raj Kapoor-Nargis film — where 
he sings to her over a iiiano and at a .swimming 
pool and various other ])laces — on Chhaya 
Geet on TV. He looked extremelv young and 
handsome. Asked whether he liked himself, 
he said he wasn’t lixikmg at himself during 
the film, but remembering what had happened 
and was going on during the filming of that 
scene. This, he was confiding to an old friend 
of his, who has been with him through the 
glorious Raj-Nargis days. “Pyar mein sauda 
nahi” may be the hit-tune of my film, Bobby. 
But it is what I had learnt bitterly some years 
ago,’’ he sighed. 

Simple Kapadia not only looks like the 
negative-reverse of a Dimple photograph, she 
is also like that in intellect. Every time I see 
her at parties, she is always talking the same 
thing to the same people." Her favourite line 
is ; “Hi fatso, you’ve put on weight,’’ and 
then for an hour she can stand and talk only 
about that person’s weight and figure. Thank 
God I don’t know her from Adam, else she 
would be boring me with the same dialogue. 
The three times 1 have been talking to someone 
else, she has suddenly burst into our 
conversation and .spewed the same lines to the 
particular person. 

Rekha sc’reamed a flat denial of the recent 
hysterics-bout which Kiran Kumar and she 
had had. She didn’t know the name of the 
popular drug which the now-generation takes 
— to send them off either in heaven or to 
sleep — which a close friend of hers insisted 
she had taken after the fireworks. “What’s 
that?” she asked a fellow checking on the 
tale, with the same innocence she had jirojected 
when someone had asked her about her shop¬ 
lifting adventure in London two years ago! 
This tale, to which she feigned innocence, came 
out in the London papers. Where could the 
Dettol-drinking one come out ? 







Continuing on our guidelines for dieters, it 
should t)e pointed out that over the years, 
several food fallacies about dieting have crept 
into the game, similar to old wives’ tales. For 
example, it is generally thought that by eating 
more of proteins, one can put on less weight. 
This is far from the truth. Anything we eat has 
(■alorie.s. These are units by which we calculate 
the body’s energy quotient. Kach individual 
needs different amounts of calories, as each of 
us expends our energy and heat in different 
ways. But a general guide can be 1200 calories 
for women and 1500 for men. Over this, one has 
to take into account hereditary factors, climate 
and health, and whether the nature of your 
occupation — your job is sedentary or not. 




Considei mg all this, it is wrong to say that 
bj eating just jiroteins, one can lose weight. It 
is like saying that if a thin person eats only high- 
calorie potato chips all the time, she will grow 
fat. Or that by drinking only black tea or coiTee, 
one can lose weight. You will lose weight. But 
you will also become so unhealthy, it won’t lie 
funny. And what is more, the tlay you go back 
to eating ginid food, you will replace all the 
calories you lost. 

Why IS a person fat ? It is because after 
the body has burnt all the calories it possibly 
can, the extra ones left over settle all over the 
body, especially on the chin, upper arm, tummy, 
bottoms and thighs. To remove th is, you take 


in less calories (this is called a diet!) so that 
the stored calories in the form of fat on the body, 
get burned instead. When all the extra fat is 
burned, you burn a little more so that you are 
slightly underweight. PYom here onwards, you 
build up your body gradually to the correct 
weight, and keep it there. 

In that prcK-ess, it is amply clear, the body 
needs all kinds of food — protein, carbohydrates, 
fats, minerals, vitamins — to remain healthy, 
whet,her on a diet or not. A high-protein diet is 
good for Indians, because we tend to include 
too much carbohydrates (rice, fried snacks) in 
our diet. Protein also controls hunger to a cer¬ 
tain extent. But the be.st kind of diet is nutri¬ 
tionally balanced. 

Another danger during a diet is constipa¬ 
tion. Since most diet foods tend to be “soft”, 
there is no roughage in the body for the digestive 
system to throw out. This is why a glass of hot 
milk, or a slice of papaya or a banana, or a 
wedge of boded cabbage or a chunk of cauli¬ 
flower Will help This should be eaten during 
dinner time and the hot milk should be drunk 
just before going to sleep. 

Diet pills, which blunt the apipetite, are 
sometimes prescribed by doctors, but only for 
the grossly overweight, who have to lose weight 
due to medical reasons. Otherwise, doctors 
normally prefer to just encourage sheer will 
piower! This is because it has adverse side 
affects like increasing blood pressure (BP) and 
causing sleeplessness at night. Like other drugs, 
you may even become addicted to it. 

Are you fat because your jiarents are so ? It 
.seems so, by looking at various families. Certain 
glandular traits can lie passed down. But by 
and large, most fat families are so because of 
their eating patterns. A friend of mine was 
enormously fat, and .so were her brothers, father 
and mother I then went to attend her wedding, 
and found to my horror that even in these days 
of shortages, they cooked every kind of curry in 
pure butter or cream ! Sticky Indian sweets were 
•served after every meal. Thick cream and toast 
was always seiwed for breakfast. The biryanis 
and piulaos were authentic to the last dripping 
point of ghee. 

Soon after her marriage to a young Govern¬ 
ment servant, she began to lose weight. This 
was funny, since most Indian girls tend to gain 
weight after marriage. Later, even when she 
was pregnant, she still retained her new slim 
figure. Curious, I tried to find out the reason. 
It was as simple as this. In her in-law’s house, 
everything was cooked in a light oil, sweets were 
.strictly for festive occa.sions, and she could no 
longer sneak in her normal mid-morning snacks. 
And it took her a long time to get used to eating 
pilain rice instead of biryanis! 

Now that she has separated from her in¬ 
laws, I’m afraid the eating habits of her parents’ 
house may soon gain precedence. Since she is 
keen to retain her new-found slim figure. I’ve 
put her on a “semi-diet”, designed to counter¬ 
act those hunger pangs. You may like to try it 
too . During mid-morning, eat dahi (curds) with 
grapes, apples, pinapple, grapefruit, oranges or 
bananas. You can flavour it with dhania-jeera 
powder, etc. For the 4 p.m. hunger attack, sit 
down to a meal of a mixed fresh salad (dressing : 
lime juice, vinegar, salt and piepper), a fruit aHd 
a glass of milk (malai removed). I’m sure you 
can thi 


beauty beat 



ers isn’t the kind of face that could launch even 
a hundred ships. In fact, there was only one — 
that of Siddharth Kak, a journalist-actor. But 
Gita is a brilliant actress — making the kind of 
impact Rehana Sultana made with "Chetna”. 
Of course, “Garm Hava" didn’t give a bed-spread 
view of Gita. But it certainly revealed the talent 
of the plain-looking girl with rather hard fea¬ 
tures, whose most beautiful as.set is a pair of 
gorgeous eyes. 

Gita was no stranger to acting when Sathyu 
offered her the “Garm Hava" role. She had done 
a crash course at the Filmalaya Acting Schcxil 
and several plays for the Indian People’s 
Tneatre Association. In fact, she met both her 
husband and her first director at the IPTA. 

“I had to make certain adjustments for 
my screen role. But it wasn’t much. The 
(;haracter of the twice-betrayed girl in the film 
came quite easily. I agreed silently, because 
she was right on top in every scene — even in 
those with the versatile Balraj Sahni. “Acting 
is a state of mind. You’ve got to study the 
character, feel it and then get under its skin. 
And, under good directors,^the process is made 
easier because of his sensitivity.” She can make 
a comparison between the good and the plain 
“commercial” director because right now she is 
working in “Shatranj ke Mohre” and “Sholay”. 
She likes frankness and so, appreciates the 
approach of directors who make films for money. 
“At least they are honest to themselves and to 
the public. And most of them are pretty intelli¬ 
gent. I detest people who criticise crass com¬ 
mercialism but go on to make nothing but trash. 
1 hate pseudos.” 

I was talking to Gita at the Calcutta Movie¬ 
tone. Yes, she had made it in Tollvgunge, even 
before settling down in the Bombay filmland. 
Her first Bengali vehicle will lie “Baar Bodhu”— 
and there couldn’t have been a better start. The 
film projects her as a prostitute who gets a fleet¬ 
ing glimpse of domestic life in socially acceptable 


Sensible girl. She*s 
on the right track. 

circumstances, but finds that it cannot last. 
Subodh Ghosh’s story is already a record-break 
ing stage-play but the film’s director, Bejoy 
Chatterjee, has decided not to follow the theatre 
production faithfully. 

Gita was excited over the role and very 
happy that she was chosen for it. She was in¬ 
deed luckv. be<-ause director Chatterjee had 
initially tried li« sign Sharmila Tagon* for it. La 
Tagore, of coiir,se, was too busy to make the 
Tollygunge .‘•ccne Bejoy Chatterjee assigned a 
Bengali tutoi for Gita,'but she managed only 
ten clays of “classes” before she had to report 
for shooting. A combination of factors — her 
II’TA plays, marriage and honeymoon and a trip 
to Cannes (not necc'ssanly in that order) — 
didn’t give her much time to learn the language. 
“'And, to make matters worse, my tutor’s 
Englrsb and Hindi were like my llengali " 

It’s a pity that the dialogues may eventually 
have to be dubbed, but there’s no questioning 
her talent The few shots i saw were enough to 
convince me on that score. 

“But why Bengali 

“Why any language.she countered. I’m 
interested in acting, in doing different kinds of 
roles. I’d travel anywhere to do a gcKMl role in 
a good film.” With as understanding a husband 
as she makes out her husband to be, she should 
have no trouble doing that. Like her first stint 
for the Bengali film was a long outdoor in a small 
Bihar health resort called Simultala. 

“I’ve got another offer for a Bengali film, 
which I’m considering and might well accept. 
There are negotiations in progress in Bombay, 
too. But, more iniporlanl, there’s Sathyu’s new 
film.” Sathyu has promi.sc'd her a role in his next 
film, which he should he starting very soon, if 
the character is right for her. But even if she 
dcK'sn’t act in it, she’ll assist the director in its 
making 

“Oh, I’ve got a lot to learn about filmmak¬ 
ing Photography, editing — there’s a helluva 
lot one has to know about films before becoming 
a director”. That, to a question whether she’d 
shift out of camera range to direct the proceed¬ 
ings. 

“1 prefer ginxi, small set-ups where people 
are sincere and genuinely interested in their 
work ” She did a small role in Girish Ranjan’s 
“Dak Bangla”, another film sent abroad as a com- 
jietitive entry. “But thLS,doesn’t mean I won’t 
work in the usual Bombay film. All I’m interest¬ 
ed in is a gotxl role.i But of course I won’t do the 
things some girls do for roles. And anyway. I’m 
very far from the usual film crowd.” 

“I know I’m not good-looking. And I 
won’t fit into a glamour-puss role. I don’t mind 
NOT being the heroine of a film. But I MUST 
have something to do.” 

Sensible girl. She's on the right track. And, 
with her talent, breaks should come easily. 
ARIJIT SEN. 
















ARIES (March 21 — April 20) You are 

likely to reach heights ol name and tame 
this week. The second half ol the week may 
bung a position of authority or power. 
Businessmen' financial condilioii will improve. Professionals! 
you are going to take a significant decision this week. Girls! 
an elderly person will help in your personal affairs Bachelors! 
a pleasant surprise lor you 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Barring some 
domestic trouble other aspects of your per¬ 
sonal life are olorious Money comes your 
way from an unexpected source In service, 
co-operation from all quarters may bo expected Ladies! good 
lime for snatching a holiday Bachelors and girls! hurried 
decision may be upsetting Working girls' promotion lor you. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Be on your 
toes lor reorganising your job This is not 
the time to retrace your steps to find out how 
and why you will not reap full benefit from 
a certain project Professionals and businessmen ! new enter¬ 
prise will be (Jiving you profit In service, uncertainty may make 
you worried Girls' a short trip for you. Bachelors! your ser¬ 
vices wilt be in demand this week 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Pressure ol 
work indicated. In service, you will be 
wrapped in work Professionals' have 
patience and try lo keep promises. Artistes ! 
you arc going to be honoured Musicians' you are likely 
to be rewardeil lor your achievements Executives' promotion 
tor you. Girls' avoid all sorts ol gossip Bachelors' an 
appointment lor you 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week you 
are in a mind lo go away from your usual 
surroundings Executives ' you are somewhat 
secretive about your personal movement and 
for this your success is assured In service, new ideas will 
make you happy Ladies ' a certain incident may make you 
unmindful and imaginative Giils and bachelors' a week of 
success. 
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a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) A desired 
task will be accomplished by you this week 
Financial strain will be eased from Tuesday. 
In service, you may lind yourself indispens¬ 
able Professionals ! an active phase of life is in the offing. 
Businessmen ! good luck boosts your ambition Bachelors and 
girls ' your mind is likely to be attracted towards mystical affairs. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Good 
opporlunilies will come lo you this week. 
Social, official and professional successe: 
are assured Executives' financial problem 
is likely to be solved by Friday Ladies! avoid physical strain. 
Girls I menial condition will improve from Monday Bachelors I 
immediate failure will bring ultimate success 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Avoid confrontation in domestic life In 
service, moie choices are before you now. 
It you aro to lake any decision, Tuesday will 
be the most suitable. Businessmen I expansion of your busi¬ 
ness indicated. Professionals' do not speculate on recession ; 
somehow you ate not going to be affected. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
V^nOB invitation will make you happy this week. 
vSn Your financial position is going to improve. 

^ In the mid-week, you may find your near and 

dear ones worried about his job Musicians! it is a time to ptit 
things in order and attend to your professional obligations. 
Girls I congenial social atmosphere will pul you in a cheerful 
mood. 


Is ' your mind 
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CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

A week when you will have lo play an import¬ 
ant role in your business and professional 
Circle. In service, rewards may come on 
Saturday. Health ol your spouse may make you worried Ladies 
and girls! you should be careful about allowing your tempter 
to jeopardise your self-intoresl. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Your interests will soon be on a firmer basis 
and it is an auspicious week to start a new 
scheme. Businessmen and professionals I 
trends are helpful now. In service, help may be expected from 
superiors. Ladies I accent is on finance. Girls and bachelors I 
it in love, advantageous trends assured. 




PISCES (February 19 — March 20) This week 
you may have to take the initiative to tide 
over your professional problems. In service, 
you will win triumphs over your rivals. Ladies I 
meetings and visits will snatch much of your time. Business¬ 
men ! you are likely to make extra profit this week. Girls and 
bachelors ! you may be awakened by the harsh facts of life. 
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-r^ With HMV 

STEREO SYSTEMS 

Are you thinking of buying a Stereo System 7 Now 

is a good time to do so .because if you buy 

any one of HMV's three Stereo Systems you get an 

armful of 'bonus' records of your choice 

It's a super way to start a record collection , and 

to save a lot of money as well 

The HMV range of Stereo Systems is . 

Stereofantastic ! The Super Stereo (40 Watts), 

Stereo 1212 (24 Watts) and Stereo 666 (12 Watts) 

are top quality products aimed to suit every 

budget, any need 

And nov» with all those 'bonus' records to give your 
record collection a flying start, the HMV Stereo 
Systems are excellent value for your money. 

Call on your nearest HMV dealei for demonstration 
and details today 

Huriyl Offtr closes on March 31,1975 
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It was more than mere coincidence that sw 
Japan take the table tennis world by stom by 
winninir three of the five events m the World 
tS Tennis Championships a little over two 
decades ago. For the first time, the world com 
oetition was being held in an Asian counti^ 
?^dia. For the first time, too, 
world — Victor Barna notwithstanding — 
the ^n-holder-grip and the sponge racket could 
achieve wonders. Although the sponge gave 
way to the sandwich - and the myriad varia¬ 
tions including the sandwich-punple combina¬ 
tion - the balic Japanese technique has come 
to stay as a big force in the teble tennis world 
Table tennis competition has mcreased from 
nineteen participants in the ^^050 
Table Tennis Championships m Bombay, 1954 
to over thrice that number in ^ 

the thirty-third of what has come to be a biennwl 
event will be staged 3 davs from today. With 


H(i En-tin«. Chint 

the swelling of the number of participants, has 
come increased competition in the red s^se. 

China entered the arena with a bang, pro¬ 
viding Japan with its only real rival for top 
honours. W about two decades, the game was 
Asia-dominated. As long as China coinpeted 
Japan played second fiddle. China absent^ 
from the table tennis scene to engage in,the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution and from 1966 through 1970. 
the superbly-fit “Mainland Men” were sadly 
missing. But they returned to take the r^m at 
the top in the two women's events in the firei 
instance and then the top singles prizes at the 
last world meet. In 1971 in Nagoya (Japan), Cm 
Hui-Ching won the G. Geist Prize for the 
women’s singles tournament and then partnered 
Cheng Min-chih to win the W.J. Pope Trophy. 
Two years later at Sarajevo, Hsi En-ting twk 
the St. Bride’s Vase (men’s singles) and Hu 
Yu-lan won the G. Geist Prize. Liang Ko Liang 



and Li Li took the Heydusek Prize for the mixed 
doubles. 

Victor Barna, the ‘guru’ of modern table 
tennis, had predicted that the pen-holder grip 
was only a fad and would die a natural death 
because,' with a grip like that, adequate defence 
was not possible. But he did not reckon with 
the Japanese system of all-out attack against 
which the defensive chop, the drop-shot and the 
back-hand flick were like blades of grass under 
a bull-dozer. The Japanese had taken table 
tennis to its third stage, after Victor Barna and 
company had helped lift it out of its ping-pong 
image, in the sc'cond Instead of the new vice- 
like grip, old-world finesse and grace came a 
cropper, much like Krishnan's court-craft bowed 
to Laver’s lever of power in the open-air game. 
The Europeans refused to emulate the Asians, 
keeping their hands firmly in the conventional 
shake-hand hold. Of course, not all Japanese use 
the pen-holder grip — Ha.segawa, for one, does 
not believe in it And he is the Asian champion 
But the diminutive Asians had certainly kept a 
firm hand on the individual singles titles 

But the west has fought back. And with 
vengeance. Present rankings show Sweden on 
top in the Swaythling f’up competition, while 
positions four to twelve for the Marcel Corbillon 
Cup are held by EuroiK-an countries To lop it 
all. Stellar Bengsslon of Sweden won the 
St. Bride’s Vase in Nagoya (31st World Cham- 
pion.shipst and. two years later, Hsi En-ting 
was the only Asian to qualify beyond the 
(luarter-final stage. The fact that he won the 
title in the 32nd World Championships in Sara¬ 
jevo, treating Sweden’s Kjell Johansson in a cliff¬ 
hanging tie gave more puxif of the resurgence 
of the west, coming as it did in the wake of an 
all-Europe final for the Iran Cup (men’s doubles 
championship) and the women’s singles final 
being contested bv Alica Grofova of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, though China’s Hu Yu-lan won in 
stiaight games. 

THE DRAW 

Though China and Japan are among the 
top contenders, Sweden look favourites for the 
team championships with Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the USSR 
in hot persuit. 

The draw — in the 33rd championships — 
for the first sixteen in the Swaythling Cup com¬ 
petition show champions Sweden in Group A. 
with numbers 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 13 and 16, that is. 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, Republic of Korea. 
Federal Republic of Geimany, France, Austria 
and Denmark. Runners-up at Sarajevo, China 
and third-ranked Japan are both in Group B, 
along with Yugoslavia (6), Hungary (7), 
England (10), Indonesia (11), India (14) and 
Rumania (15). There are sixteen other countries 
in the second category, while the remaining 
participants — 21 in all — have been placed in 
the third category. Incidentally, this year’s 
entries for the Swaythling Cup are the highest 
ever, at 53. 

In the women’s team event, for the Marcel 
Corbillon Cup too, there are 41 countries taking 
part. Champions Republic of Korea are in 
Group A of the first category, along with. 


Hungary, USSR, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
France, Indonesia and India. In Group B are 
runners-up China, Japan, Rumania, Federal 
Republic of Germany, England, Yugoslavia. 
Poland and Bulgaria. Japan and England 
occupy identical positions in both the men’s 
and women’s team championships standings. 
>^ile Japan is at number three, England is at 
ten. 

In both these team tournaments — which 
will be held simultaneously from February 6 to 
10 — the two squads finishing at the bottom of 
the final league placings will be demoted to the 
next category for future competitions, while the 
two at the top of the second and third categories 
would be promoted. Teams in Group A of each 
category will play against each other to deter¬ 
mine placings from one to eight. So will those 
in Group B. Thereafter, number one in Group A 
will play number two of Group B, while their 
opposite numbers will also confront each other. 
In this way, the first four standings will be deter¬ 
mined. similarly, the number three of each 
group will play the next number in the other 
group and so on till all placings from one to 
sixteen are completed. 

INDIA’S CHANCES 

Where does India fit in this order of things ? 
In the men’s section, the hosts are placed 
fourteenth, just making the first category ahead 
of Rumania and Denmark. None of these three 
countries have any world-ranking players (seed- 
ings are given up to 32). Nor do Indonesia or 
Austria, ranked 11 and 13, respectively. Though 
this, by itself, is no certain indication, it is a 
pointer to the nature of comp)etition between 
these countries. All of them are in the bottom 
half — the relegation zone — and India will 
have to put up a very good show to remain 
among the Class I table tennis nations. 

To start with, India’s best singles player. 
Kabad Jayant, is not in the team. He won the 
last National Championship but had refused to 
attend the Patiala training camp earlier, thus 
forfeiting his chance of inclusion in the Indian 
team. So Manjit Dua, Niraj Bajaj, G. Jagannath 
and Sudhir Phadke will have to do their best 
for their country. Jagannath has been repre¬ 
senting India for a decade now — no mean feat 
by any standard. The other three have gathered 
a good deal of experience through international 
competition, but it is left to be seen how they 
cope up with the gruelling battles, through the 
crucial days ahead. 

In fact, over the last year, Indian players 
have travelled to Canada, the USA and to 
Nepal, beside participating in the Asian Table 
Tennis Union Championships in Yokohama, 
Japan. In addition, teams from South Korea 
and Japan — an all-university team — have 
played several “Test” matches in this country. 
In all this competitive play, India has scored 
only one notable triumph. In the Kathmandu 
tournament, India beat Japan 5—3 in the semi¬ 
finals of the men’s team championship. Although 
it was not the best available Japanese team, 
some of the top players of that country were 
beaten by their Indian counterparts. This was a 
significant victory, despite the fact that in the 




Men's single : 1 China 2 Sweden 3 Yugoslavia 
Below: Women's single . i China 2 Czechoslovakia 






Manjlt Dua in action. Can he stand up to 
the gruelling task ahead “> 



final, China won 5—0. And yet this need not have been the case 

Whether this was a mere flash in the pan with the Indian squad. The country’s best bets 
will be known only after the current world were Indu Puri and Rupa Banerjee (nee 
tournament is over.’ But the very fact that India Mukherji). The latter, after marriage, decided 
is now in the first-sixteen category in world to settle in Canada. After one sordid affair 
placings means that the country’s standard has involving her fare to that country (she was 
improved. With home-ground advantage, India asked to represent India in the matches played 
may just make it to the Number Eleven position in Canada), she declared she would play for 
in ,the final standings — if the players touch India only if the Table Tennis Federation of 
their peak form. India paid her passage from her new home. But 

In the women’s event, however, there is the TtFI chose a line of diplomatic silence and 
very little chance of staying in the first category. Rupa was deprived of her rightful place in the 
India’s entry into the first sixteen was made team. She was India’s most experienced player, 
through a stroke of luck. In the last champion- having represented the country in two world 
ships at Sarajevo (Yugoslavia) India finished meets, in “friendship” tournaments in China 
seventeenth and so, should have been placed and Commonwealth competitions. Her depar- 
in the second category. But Austria, who were ture for Canada was so late that she did not 
at number fourteen, did not enter for the manage the requisite domicile period which 
women’s event this vear. As number seventeen, would have enabled her to play for Canada. She 
India was automatically pushed up the stand- has already proved that she is the best player 
in^. But this “honour” is not likely to last, in that country. 

With the weakest team in recent years, it is Rupa’s exclusion leaves Indu F*uri, tech- 
hardly possible for India to win any of its nically perhaps better than the former, but 
8 matches. physically woefully short of the minimum 
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Netaji Sub'has Indoor Stadium. Playing area 
2128 sq. mts. Seats 12000 Twenty tables 
will be laid (or the 33rd Championships 



standard. If this girl had as much expert medical seeded eighth for the championships, but rank- 
allcntion as she has had for table tennis, she ed fifth in the world. All this, of course, is mere 
would have been an enviable asset. But the conjecture, because everything depends on each 
fact is. It IS doubtful whether she would be able individual’s [lerformance at the table, 
to stand up to the rigours of a ten-day meet. However, India’s performance in the doubles 
Ouring the Nationals a few weeks ago, she was may be slightly better if the Dua-Bajaj combina- 
liaixi put to even make an appearance in the tion really gets going. They have tough com- 
linal stages of caimpetition Shailaja Salokhe jietition w'ith the Japanese pair of Takashima 
m'cds a lot more international experience to and Furukawa, but it is not inconceivable that 
make an impre.ssion they could win. The other pair, Jagannath- 

In the individual events, India is not going Phadke, will confront the French duo of Biro- 
to do anv better. Fven the best of u])set victories cheau-Canon. 

is not likelv to lake an\- of the players beyond In the women’s individual events, India is 

the first (ouple of rounrls India’s best bet, not likely to make any impression at all. But 
Manjil Dua, conies uj) again.st eleventh seeded then, wonders never cease. 

(labor (lergely of Hungiiry in his very first 23 YEARS AFTER 

matc h Niraj Bajaj may suiVive his confrontation The grand Netaji Subhas Indoor Stadium 

with t’hui Ian Ming, a domiciled American, hut at the Eden Gardens is a far cry from the tempo- 
thore appears to he a dead-end thereafter, rary sheds and tins and chairs with the help 
Ja,gannalh will meet a qualifier from the pre- of which the l!)th World Championships were 
liminary rounds and may also get the better of conducted, in 1952. And Bombay cannot rhatch 
the winner of the Wuyarich (Australia )-Caetano Calcutta in sport-fever. In any case, the 33rd 
(Canada) tie Rut in the third round, he may World Championship promise to be a landmark 
w'ell be up against Istvan Jonyer of Hungary, in more ways than one. 








First, of course, is the advent of the indooi 
stadium — in its actual sense — in the country. 
That it opens its doors for the first time with a 
world championship, the magnitude of which 
the ccuntry has not yet seen, is in itself a happ)’ 
augury. Of course, a 12,500-capacity stadium 
where every indtxjr sport can be indulged in is, 
in most countries, a top-priority item. In India, 
it took the "threat” of a world championship to 
complete ! 

In addition to the ac(juisition of a stadium, 
the world meet is ext)ected to give a welcome 
boost to table tennis — the most gimelling and 
yet the most neglected item of sport in this 
country. West Bengal, at least, should benefit 
from this exhibition of the game by the world’s 
greatest players. At the moment, in the whole 
of the country, there are only about 7,000 regis¬ 
tered players, woi'king out to less than 350 per 
State. A figure that could be compared to the 
almost astronomical numbers that sign in for 
football and cricket. 

But the much-needed fillip to the game 
could be provided with the arrival of players 
from sixty-one countries (India excluded). There 
are a total of 53 entries for the Swaythling Cup 
and 41 for the Marcel Corbillon Cup. In addi¬ 
tion, there are plavers entered only for the 
individual events. The Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, for example, is not fielding 
a squad for the team championships, but is send¬ 
ing players for the ojien events. 

The foreign gue.sts are expected to total 
over eight hundred. To cope with the magni¬ 
tude of the task of conducting such a mammoth 
championship, the woi'king committee set up 
for this meet, has constituicd tiiirteen sub-com¬ 
mittees. 'I’hese committees dial with reception, 
transport, entertainment, stadium, hall, referees, 
Press-Radio-TV, medical, hospitality, equipment, 
security and finance. By now, these should be 
geared to the highest competence. 

The reception committee will take overall 
charge of the guests. Reception counters will be 
put up — in addition to the airport and other 
city terminals — at all the leading hotels where 
the players and other guests, including delegates 
to the international Table Tennis Congress, will 
Congregate Visitors will be provided with 
attaches, guides, interpreters and translators. 
It will team up with the transport and enter¬ 
tainment committees (o arrange excursions and 
sight-seeing trips on the "rest day” during the 
championships — Februaiy '11. During the 
entire championship, there will be liaison officers 
with each team to sort out difficulties of any kind 
at any time of the day — or night. The recep¬ 
tion counters will function twenty-four hours a 
day throughout, with trained personnel b6;hind 
them. 

While a thoroughly equipped medical board 
has been constitued to take care of all contin¬ 
gencies — from a minor cut to cardiac ari'est — 
the physical well-being of all guests, on another 
plane, will be ensured by a c'ack security staff. 
With China sending a team lo India for the first 
time in twelve years, there is need for the strict¬ 
est security measures. 

Untoward incidents aside, this would have 
been a golden opportunity for focussing world 
attention on Calcutta. But, thanks to our deplor¬ 


able communications system, only a little of the 
otential will be realised. The satellite service 
as not yet come to Calcutta. Nor a television 
set-up. Where live coverage to the meet could 
have been provided to several of the world’s 
leading countries, there will only be video-tape 
arrangements to be transmitted to the world via 
Bombay. But there will lie a large number of 
foreign correspondent.s to report on the proceed¬ 
ings. 

But even while the Referees Board and 
International Table Tenni.-. Federation officials 
decide the fate of players and teams, the cham¬ 
pionships will ultimately be remembered for 
the grandeur, the exhibition of comaraderie and 
the entertainment provided to the gpests There 
is a full-fledged entertainment committee' to pro¬ 
vide players with an intimate knowledge' of the 
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country they are visiting. Several programmes 
have been chalked out to enliven the proceed¬ 
ings and one hopes the visitors will carrj’ home 
fond memories. 

For, in the ultimate analysis, a world meet 
of any kind is an occasion for an exchange of 
views, of customs and of the culture of the 
vastly differing countries that will play under 
the same roof and under the same regulations. 
Enduring friendships have grown at every world 
sports meet, transcending the veneer of differ¬ 
ence ill colour and the spoken word. 

The 33rd World Table Tennis Champion¬ 
ships is actually a festival — to be attended by 
over 800 friendly sportsmen from the world 
over. And, at a festival, it does not really 
matter who wins and who takes home the 
wotxlen spoon. 


slimming 

Last week, we discussed some more fallacies'that 
have crept into the diet game. Some of these 
notions are so peculiar that it has almost ruined 
the diets of many aspirants. 

For example, it is considered by many that 
older people should eat more. This is not true 
at all. For example, the night diet for many 
landlords in Kerala is special yellow bananas 
with ghee, ostensibly to avoid loading the 
stomach with heavy food! But among the 
middle-class people m the South, it is normally 
considered a good idea to avoid coffee and tea 
at night (this can induce sleeplessness among 
older people) and have a light kanji instead at 
night. This is a very goorj idea, as the gruel is 
very nutritious, light, and ta.sty at the same 
time Take rava (sooji) or atta, about a table¬ 
spoon will do. Roast it dry till a nice smell 
emanates. Now add half a cup of water and cook 
till soft. Add a glass of milk, stir well to avoid 
lumps, bring to a boil and remove from the fire. 
Add sugar to taste and serve hot. There are 
many many types of kanji. Ask your South 
Indian friends about them and use as variations. 

The reason why one should eat less but 
tH'tter foods (less fried stuff) as one grows 
older is because the body’s metabolism slows 
down after middle age and the calories tend to 
be deposited as fatty matter. This can lead to 
serious heart ailments. This is why, down South, 
rice and curds are not eaten together too much 
after a certain age. The kanji diet of the older 
jieople can be followed on a diet for younger 
people too. On a day when you are on a liquid 
diet (keep it on a Saturday or Sunday, when 
you have less work to do, and consequently, will 
be less tired) you can have a kanji for dinner. 
Or it can be served for the whole family for 
breakfast when you are dieting. They can 
supplement it with other things, while you can 
have just the katiji and a fruit. This is a special 
boon to vegetarians. 

(Grapefruit, is recommended in every West¬ 
ern diet. What does it really contain ? It is 
sweet and tasty, so, to that extent, it will cut 
down your craving for sweet things. It is low 
in calories (about 00) and is chock full of vita¬ 
min C But otherwise it is not that freely avail¬ 
able in the Indian market, nor is it very inexpen¬ 
sive. If it is in season, fine. Otherwise I think 
we should look for other substitutes. A nice 
juicy guava fills the bill perfectly. 

Another fallacy is that toasting reduces the 
calories in bread This is not true, for it only 
dries up its water content. Water is calorie free 
and 70 per cent of the body is water, anyway. 
Of course, salt retains the water in the body for 
sometime, but it wdll be excreted through the 
natural process. What is more, the inclusion of 
salt prevents the body from dehydrating, which 
can even cause death. What you can do is to 
control your liquid intake two or three days 
before your periods, so that there is no "water¬ 
logging”, which leads to an uncomfortable, 
heavy feeling. 



Incidentally, you first lose weight, then the 
inches, and toning exercises help the process 
faster. Always weigh yourself naked, because 
the weight of clothes can be very misleading. Of 
course, if you don’t have a weighing machine at 
home, you can’t do it in public ! If in a doctor’s 
room, i find a good compromise is removing the 
shoes. You’ll be surprised at the difference it 
makes. 

On a diet and wondering why you haven’t 
reduced yet ? Make a list of everuthing you ate 
every day during the weak. That little extra 
biiogar over the curry, .the dash of ketchup, 
coconut chutney to pep up taste mayonnaise 
to soften dry bread . .Well, now you know from 
where all the extra calories have come creep¬ 
ing in. And you know you need more control 
over your will power. 

A teaspoon of sugar, you may argue, con¬ 
tains only 18 calories. And you add just two 
teaspoons' wdth your tea and coffee. Consider. 
If you drink eight cups of coffee or tea a day, 
just sugar alone amounts to nearly 2000 calories 
a week ! Now you know why dieters are asked 
to abstain from various foods. 

Ways of cheating to keep yourself happy. 
Two thick slices of meat? Cut them into four 
slices instead. Spread half a cupful of freshly 
cooked rice all over the plate (a favourite trick 
in restaurants) and decorate with coriander, 
fresh vegetables, etc. Cut your toast into small 
bits. Season a cupful of dahi with salt, green 
chillies and kothmir. Now mix the bread slices 
with it. Soak for five minutes. It’s delicious, 
filling and low in calories. 

Lastly, eat slowly. Be the last to get up 
from the table. Or better still, be an escapist. 
Don’t eat in front of the family. Eat alone, before 
the family sits down to a meal, and not at the 
dining table. Makes all the difference in the 
world. One way to fill tummy. Have a large 
watery glass of buttermilk, orange, nimbu or 
tomato juice by your side. Sip it in-tetween the 
meal. Your hunger pangs will noticeably 
reduce. 
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“I discovered a wonderful 
way to economise. I bought 
just one hair oil for the 
whole family...Cantharidine. 
It keeps everyone happy— 
keeps me happy too!” 
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Hy nine-thirly they were through, the 
iustrui tions nieinonsed, noted and understood. 

•Right, what about a spot of dinner V Shan¬ 
non asked his colleagues. The .suggestion was 
met with noisy agreement, for the men had had 
little but airline lunches and snacks, and all 
were hungry. Shannon took them round the 
corner to the Paprika for a meal. They .still 
spoke m Ii’rench, but no one else took much 
notice, except to glance over when a loud burst 
of laughter came from the groui) of four Evid¬ 
ently they were excited at something, though 
none of tlie diners could have surmised that what 
elated the group in the corner was the prospect 
of going once again to war under the leadership 
of Cat Shannon. 

Across the Channel another man was 
thinking hard about Carlo Alfred Thomas 
Shannon, and his thoughts were not charitable. 
He paced the sitting room of his aiiartmenl in 
one of the residential bouW'v.irds near thi' Place 
de la Bastille, and considered the information 
he had been gathering for the previous week, 
and the snippet from Marseilles that had reach¬ 
ed him st'veral hours earlier 

If the writer who had originally recom¬ 
mended Charles Roux to Simon Endean as a 
.second possible mercenary for Endean’s project 
had known more about the Frenchman, his 
description would not have been so compliment¬ 
ary But he knew only the basic facts of the 
man's background, and little about his charac¬ 
ter. Nor did he know, and thus was unable to 
tell Endean, of the vitriolic hatred that Roux 
bore for the other man he had recommended, 
Cat Shannon. 

After Endean had left Roux, the Frenchman 
had waited a full fortnight for a second contact 
to be niadi' When it never came, he was forced 
to the conclusion either that the project in the 
mind of the visitor who had called himselt 
Walter Harris had lieen abandoned or that 
.someone else h:«l got the job. 

Pursuing the latter line of enquiry, he had 
looked for any one atnong the other possible 
selections that the English businessman could 
have made. It was while he was making these 
14 enquiries, or having them made for him, that 


he had learned Cat Shannon had been in Paris, 
staying under his own name at a small hotel in 
Montmartre. This had shaken him, for he had 
lo.st trace of Shannon after their parting at Le 
Bourget airport, and had thought the man had 
left Paris. 

At this point, over a week earlier, he had 
briefed one of the men he knew to be loyal to 
him to make intensive enquiries about Shannon. 
The man was called Henri Alain, and was a 
former mercenary. 

Alain had reported back within twenty-four 
hours that .Shannon had left his Montmartre 
hotel and not reappeared. He had also been able 
to tell Roux two other things : that Shannon’s 
di.sappearanee had taken place the morning after 
Roux had received the London businessman in 
his own apartment, and secondly that Shannon 
had also received a visitor the same afternoon. 
The hotel clerk, with a little currency persuasion, 
had been able to de.scribe Shannon’s visitor, and 
privately Roux had no doubt the visitor in 
Montmartre had been the same man who came 
to him. 

So Mr. Harris from London had seen two 
mercenaries in Paris, although he needed only 
one. As a result Shannon had disappeared while 
he, Roux, had been left on the shelf. That it 
was Shannon of all people who .seemed to have 
got the contract made his rage even worse, foi’ 
there was no one the man in the flat in the 11 th 
arrondi.ssement hated more. 

He had had Henri Alain stake out the hotel 
for four days, but Shannon had not come back. 
Then he tried another tack. He recalled that 
newspaper reports had linked Shannon with the 
Corsican Langarotti in the fighting in the last 
days of the enclave. Presumably if Shannon 
was back in circulation, so was Langarotti. So 
he had sent Henri Alain to Marseilles to find the 
Corsican and discover where Shannon might 
l>e. Alain had just arrived back, bearing the 
news that Langarotti had left Manseilles that 
same afternoon. Destination, London. 

Roux turned to his informant, ‘Bon Henri. 
That’s all. I’ll contact you when I need you. 
Meantime, the clerk in the Montmartre place 
will let you know if Shannon returns ?’ 

Sure,’ said Alain as he rose to go. 

‘Then ring me immediately if you hear.’ 

When Alain had gone, Roux thought things 
over. For him the disappearance of Langarotti 
to London of all places meant the Corsican had 
gone to join Shannon there. That in turn meant 
Shannon was recruiting, and that could only 
mean he had got a contract. Roux had no doubt 
it was Walter Harris’s contract, one he felt he 
personally should have had. It was an impei- 
tinence, compounded by the recruiting of a 
Frenchman and on French territory, which 
Roux regarded as being his own exclusive pre- 
.serve. 

There was another reason why he wanted 
the Harris contract. He had not worked since 
the Bukavu affair, and his ability to keep his 
hold over the French mercenary community 
was likely to slip unless he could produce some 
form of work for them. If Shannon were unable 
to continue, if for in.stance he were to disappear 


permanently, Mr. Harris would presumably have 
to come back to Roux, and engage him as he 
should have done in the first place. , 

Without further delay he made a local 
Paris phone call. 

Back in London the dinner was nearing its 
end. The men had drunk a lot of carafe wine, 
for like most mercenaries they preferred it the 
rougher the better. Tiny Marc raised his glass 
and pro}>oscd the often-heard toast of the Congo. 
‘Vive la Mart, vive la guerre, 

Vive le sacre mercenaire.’ 

Sitting back in his chair, clear-headed while 
the rest got drunk. Cat Shannon wondered idly 
how much havoc would be wreaked when he let 
slip this group of dogs on Kimba’s palace. 
Silently he raised his own glass and drank to 
lh« dc^s of war. , 

Raymond Thomard was a killer by instinct 
and profession. He too had been in the Congo 
once, when on the run from the police, and Roux 
had used him as a hatchet man. h’or a few small 
handouts and in the mistaken view that Roux 
was a big.shot, Thomard was as loyal as a paid 
man can ever be. 

T’ve got a job for you,’ Roux told him. ‘A 
(contract worth five thousand dollars. Are you 
interested ?’ 

Thomard grinned. 

‘Sure, Patron. Who’s the bugger you want 
knocked off ?’ 

‘Cat Shannon.’ 

Thomard’s face dropped. Roux went on 
before he could reply. 

T know he’s gootl. But you’re tetter. Be¬ 
sides, he knows nothing. You’ll be given his 
address when he checks into Paris next time 
You just have to wait till he leaves, then hike 
him at your own convenience. Does he know 
you by sight ?’ 

Thomard shook his head. 

'We never met,’ he said. 

Roux clapped him on the back. 

‘Then you’ve got nothing to worry about. 
Stay in touch. I’ll let you know when and where 
you’ll find him.’ 

Simon Endean rang Shannon at his flat just 
after two, and was given an up-to-date report on 
the arrangements the mercenary was making. 
Manson’s a.ssistant was pleased by the jinx'ision 
of Shannon’s re|)orting, and he noted the deUiils 
on a scratch pa<l. .so that he could later make up 
his own report for Sir James. 

When he had finished. Shannon put forward 
his next requirements. 

‘I want ,£5000 telexed direct from your 
Swiss bank to my credit as Keith Brov/n at the 
head office of the Bamjue de Luxemliourg in 
Luxembourg by next Monday noon,' he told 
Endean, ‘and another £.'3000 telexed direct to 
my credit at the head office of the Landesbank 
in Hamburg by Wednesday morning.’ 

He explained tensely how the bulk of the 
£5000 he had imported to London was already 
spoken for, and the other £5000 was needed as 
a reserve in Brugge. The two identical .sums 
required in Luxembourg and Hamburg were 


mainly so that he could show his contacts there 
a certified cheque to prove his credit before 
entering into purchasing negotiations. Later 
most of the money would be remitted to Brugge, 
and the balance fully accounted for. 

’In any ca.se. 1 can write you out a com¬ 
plete accounting of money spent to date or 
committed for spending,’ he told Endean, ‘but 
I have to hav'c your mailing address.’ 

Endean gave him the name of a profe.ssional 
aicommodalion address where he had opened a 
box that moi rung in the name of Walter Harris, 
and promrsed to get the instructions off to Zurich 
within the hour to have both sums of £5000 
awaiting coUr'cuon by Keith Brown jn Luxem¬ 
bourg and Haintnirg. 

Big Janni Dupree checked in fiom London 
aiiport at five flis had been the longest jour¬ 
ney , from Cape Town to Johannesburg the 
previous rlav, an overnight stop at the Holiday 
Inn and then (he long SAA flight through 
Luanda in Portuguese Angola and the Isla do 
Sol stopover which avoided overflying the 
territory of any black African country.'Shannon 
ordered him to take a taxi straight to the flat. 

While he was on his way. Shannon called 
up the other three mercenaries from tlieir hotels 
and had them come round to his place. 

At six there was a second reunion when 
they all greided the .South African and listened 
in silence as Shannon gave Dupree the same 
briefing thev had received the night before. 
When h(“ heard the terms .lanni’s face cracked 
into a grin 

'We going to go fighting again. Cat ? Count 
me in ’ 

‘Good man So here's what I want from you. 
Stay here in London, find yourself a small bed¬ 
sitter flat. I’ll hell) you do that tomorrow We'll 
go through the Krenmg Standard and get you 
fixed up by nightfall. 

‘I want you to buy all our clothing. We 
need fifty sets ol tee-shirts, fifty .sets of under¬ 
pants, fifty fiair of light nylon .sock.s. Then a 
spare set for each man, making a hundred. I’ll 
give you the li.st later. After that, fifty sets of 
combat trousers, preferably m jungle camou¬ 
flage and prefmably matching the jackets. Next, 
fifty combat lilou.ses, zip-fronted and in the same 
jungle camouflage 

‘You can get all the.se quite oiienly at camp¬ 
ing shops, sports shojis and army surplus stores 
Even the hippii's are beginning to wear combat 
jackets about town, and so do people who go 
.shooting m the country. 

‘You can get all the vests, socks and under¬ 
pants at the .same stockist, but get the trousers 
and blou.ses at different ones. Then fifty green 
berets, and fifty pairs of boots. Get the trou.sers 
on the large size, we can shorten them later : 
get the blou.ses half in large size, half in mt'dium. 
Get the boots from a camping equipment shoj) 

1 don’t waint heavy British .4rmy boots, I want 
the green canvas jackboots with front-lacing 
and water-prixifed. 

‘Now for the webbing. 1 need fifty webbing 
belts, ammo pouches, kriap.sacks and camper:.’ 
haversacks, the ones with the light tubula 



frame to support them. These will carry the 
bazooka rockets with a bit of reshaping. Lastly, 
fifty light nylon sleeping bags. OK ? I’ll give 
you the full written list later.’ 

Dupree nodded. 

‘OK. How much will that lot cost ?’ 

‘About a thousand pounds. This is how you 
buy it. Take the Yellow Pages telephone direc¬ 
tory and under Surplus Stores you’ll find over 
a dozen shops and stockists. Get the jackets, 
blouses, belts, berets, webbing harnesses, knap¬ 
sacks, haversacks and boots at different shops, 
placing one order at each. Pay cash and take 
the purcha.se away with you. Don’t give your 
real name — not that anyone should ask for it 
—and don’t leave a real address. 

‘When you have bought the stuff, store it in 
a normal storage warehouse, have it crated for 
export, and contact four .separate freight agents 
accustomed to handling export shipments. Pay 
them to send it in four separate consignments 
in bond to a .shipjiing freight agent in Marseilles 
for collection by Mr. Jean-Baptiste Langafotti.’ 

‘Which agent in Marseillesasked Dupree. 

'We don’t know yet,’ said Shannon. He 
turned to the Corsican. 

‘Jean, when you have the name of the 
shipping agent you intend to ust> for the export 
of the boats .tnd engines, .send the full name 
and address by mail to London, one copy to me 
here at the flat, and a second copy to Jan Dupree, 
Poste Restante, Trafalgar Square Post Office, 
London Got it ?’ 

Langarotti noted the address while Shan¬ 
non translated the in.structions for Dupree. 

‘Janni, go down there in the next few 
days and get yourself poste restante facilities. 
Then check in every week or so until Jean’s 
letter arrives. Then instruct the freight agents 
to .send the crates to the Marseilles agent in a 
bonded shipment for export by sea from Mar¬ 
seilles onwards, in the ownership of Langarotti. 
Now for the question of money. I ju.st heard 
the credit came through from Brussels.’ 

The three Europeans produced slips of 
paper from their ptKkets while Shannon took 
Dupree’s airline ticket stub. From his desk 
Shannon took four letters, each of them from 
him to Mr. Goossens at the Kredietbank. Each 
letter was roughly the same. It required the 
Kredietbank to tran.smit a sum of money in US 
dollars from Mr Keith Brown’s account to an¬ 
other account for the credit of Mr. X. 

In the gaj)s Shannon filled in the sum equi¬ 
valent to the return air fare to and from London, 
starling at Ostende, Marseilles, Munich and Cape 
Town. The letters also bade Mr. Goossens trans¬ 
mit 1250 dollars to each of the named men in 
the named banks on the day of receipt of the 
letter, and again on the 5th of May and again 
on the 5th of June. Each mercenary dictated to 
Shannon the name of his bank, usually in 
Switzerland, and Shannon typed in the gaps. 

When he had finished, each man read his 
own letter, and Shannon signed them at his desk, 
sealed them in separate envelopes, and gave each 
man his own envelope for posting. 

La.stly he gave them each £50 in cash to 
16 cover their 48-hour stay in London, and told 


them to meet him outside the door of his London 
bank at eleven the following morning. 

When they had gone he sat down and wrote 
a long letter to a man in Africa. He rang the 
writer who, having checked by phone that it was 
in order to do so, gave him the African’s mail¬ 
ing address. That evening Shannon mailed his 
letter, express rate, and dined alone. 

Martin Thorpe got his interview with Dr. 
Steinhofer at the Zwingli Bank ju.st before lunch. 
Being previously announced by Sir James 
Manson, Thorpe received the same red carpet 
treatment. 

He presented the banker with the six 
application forms for numbered accounts. Each 
had been filled out in the required manner and 
.signed. Separate cards carried the required two 
specimen signatures of the men .seeking to open 
the accounts. They were in the names of 
Messrs. Adams, Ball, Carter, Davies, Edwards 
and Frost. 

Attached to each form were two other 
letters. One was a signed power of attorney, in 
w'hich Messrs. Adams, Ball, Carter, Davies. 
Edwards and Fro,st separately gave power of 
attorney to Mr, Martin Thorpe to operate tne 
accounts in their names. The other was a letter 
signed by Sir James Manson requesting Dr. 
Steinhofer to transfer to the account of each of 
his as.s(x-iates the .sum of £50,000 from Sir 
James’s account.. 

Dr. Steinhofer was neither as gullible nor 
as new to the business of banking as not to su.s- 
pect that the fact the names of the six ‘business 
associates’ all began with the first six letters of 
the alphabet was a remarkable coincidence. 
Bul he was quite able to believe that the possible 
non-existence of the six nominees was not his 
business. If a wealthy British businesisman 
cho.se to get round the tiresome rules of his own 
Companies Act, that was his own business. 
Besides, Dr. Steinhofer knew certain things 
about quite a number of City businessmen that 
would have created enough Department of ’Trade 
enquiries to keep that London ministry occupied 
for the rest of the century. 

There was another gotxl reason why he 
should stretch out his hand and take the applica¬ 
tion forms from Thorpe. If the shares of the 
company Sir James was going to try and buy 
.secretly shot up from their present level to 
astronomic heights — and Dr. Steinhofer could 
see no other reason for the operation — there 
was nothing to prevent the Swiss banker from 
buying a few of those shares for himself. 

‘The company we have our eye on is called 
Bormac Trading Company,’ Thorpe told him 
quietly. He outlined the position of the com¬ 
pany, and the fact that old Lady Macallister held 
300.000 shares, or thirty per cent of the com¬ 
pany. 

‘We have reason to believe attempts may 
already have been made to persuade this old 
lady to sell her holding,’ he went on. ‘They 
appear to have been unsuccessful. We are going 
to have another try. Even should we fait, we 
will still go ahead and choose another shell 
company.’ 



Dr. Steinhofer listened quietly as he smoked 
his cigar. 

‘As you know, Dr. Steinhofer, it would not 
be possible for one purchaser to buy these shares 
without declaring his identity. 'Therefore the 
four buyers will be Mr. Adams, Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Davies, who will each acquire 
seven and a half per cent of the company. We 
would wish you to act on behalf of all four of 
them.’ 

Dr. Steinhofer nodded. It was standard 
practice. 

‘Of course, Mr. Thorpe.’ 

‘I shall attempt to persuade the old lady to 
sign the share transfer cerificates with the name 
of the buyer left out. This is .simply becau.se 
some people in Kngland, especially old ladie.s, 
find Swiss banks rather, how shall I say ? — 
secretive organisations.’ 

‘I am sure you mean sini.ster,’ said Dr. 
Steinhofer .smoothly. ‘1 completely understand. 
Let us leave it like this then. When you have 
had an interview with this lady, we will see 
how liest It can be arranged. But tell Sir James 
to have no fear. The purchase will be by four 
separate buyers, and the rules of the Companies 
Act will not be affronted.’ 

Thorpe was back in London by nightfall to 
begin his weekend i 

The four mercenaries were waiting on the 
pavement when Shannon came out of his bank 
just before twelve. He had in his hand four 
brown envelopes. 

‘Marc, here’s yours. There’s .i!r)t)0 in it. 
Since you’ll be living at home, your experuses 
will be the smallest. So within that .£500 you 
have to buy a van and rent a icxk-up garage 
There are other items to be bought You’ll find 
the ILst inside the envelope. Trace the man 
who has the Schmei.ssers for sale and set up a 
meeting between me and him. I’ll be in touch 
with you by phone at your bar in about ten 
days.’ 

The giant Belgian nodded and hailed a taxi 
at the kerbside to take him to Victoria Station 
and the boat train back to the Ostende ferr>'. 

‘Kurt, this is your envelope. There’s ,£1000 
inside it, because you’ll have to do much more 
travelling. Find' that .ship, and inside forty 
days. Keep in touch by phone and cable,' but 
be very discreet and brief when using either. 
You tan be frank in written letters to my flat. 
If my mail is on intercept we’re finshed anyway 

‘Jean-Baptiste, here’s £500 for you. It has 
to keep you for forty days. Stay out of trouble 
and avoid your old haunts. Find the boats and 
engines and let me know by letter. Open a 
bank account and tell me where it is. When I 
approve the type and price of the stuff. I’ll trans¬ 
mit you the money. And don’t forget the ship- 



The Frenchman and the German took their 


money and instructions and looked for a second 
taxi to get them to London airport, Semmler 
bound for Naples and Langarotti for Marseilles. 

Shannon took Dupree’s arm and they 
strolled down Piccadilly together. Shannon 
passed Dupree his envelope. 


‘I’ve put £ 1500 in there for you, Janni. The 
£1000 should cover all the purchases and the 
storage, crating and shipping costs to 
Marseilles, with something to spare. The £500 
should keep you easily for the next month to 
six weeks. I want you to get straight into the 
buying first thing Monday morning. Make 
your list of shops and warehouses with the 
Yellow Pages and a map over the weekend. 
You have to finish the buying in thirty days, 
because I want the stuff in Marseilles in forty- 
five.' 

He stopped and bought an evening paper, 
opened it at the ‘Properties to Let’ page and 
showed Dupree th<‘ columns of adverts for flats 
and flatlets for rent, furnished and unfurnished. 

‘Find younsclf a .small flat by tonight and 
let me know the address tomorrow.’ 

They parted just short of Hyde Park 
Corner. 

Shannon s{)cnt the evening writing out a 
complete statement of accounts for Endean. 
He pointed out that the total had eaten up the 
bulk of the £5000 transferred from Brugge, 
and that he would leave the few hundred.^ left 
over from that .sum m the London account as 
a reserve. 

Lastly, he pointed out that he had not 
taken any part of his own £10,000 fee for the 
job, and proposed cither that Phidean tran.sfer 
It straight from Endean’s Swiss account into 
Shannon’s Swiss account, or remit the money 







AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 107: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Fox leg - It'll stop hound sniffing ground (9) 

11 Reverse of spree, put one in pen (5) 

12 Old mess clothes get greasy (7) 

13 What'll make you a redhead'' A woman's turned 
orre (5) 

14 R Cole's reformed about not drinking — it causes 
change of colour (7) 

15 Old hide in which elephant is concealed (4) 

17A weak acid’s no help in dissolving (6) 

18 Flog child bent over, a cruel imposition (6) 

19 They examined puddings and sweets in a rush, 
flustered (10) 

22 Book officer commanding tamasha about return of 
vermin (10) 

25 What Bacchus has in hts cups'' A drunken 
trance (6) 

28 Famous twin I - or 'im. possibly, seen in the same (6) 

29 Dined rouiKf about one. being hollow (4) 

31 New vicar maybe ironed crumpled end of surplice (7) 

32 Anoints, giving name when investing Rural Dean (5) 

33 Numbers surround one with magic—mine's 41 (7) 

34 Small weight— very small weight and game’s rejected 
(5) 

35 They re clement, letting nothing separate buddies (9) 

DOWN 

2 A hunter's wounded - here’s anaesthetic (7) 

3 Jan’s awfully in love with canal supervisor (7) 

4 Buffoon, the last character found leading at all (4) 

5 More than one plain offspnng and everyone’s upset (6) 

6 False swindle? Expert with snare might perform it (10) 

7 Summon up rising colour within; such films may (6) 

8 Choir renders it. assembled holding biblical text (5) 

9 Can you see a low-born wretch dropping in here'' (5) 

10 Toffee'' Lot disposed of—that was quick (9) 

14 Bookseller’s Pansian version of 'The Great 
Songwriter”' (10) 

15 Sort of fillet-species: chicken, cooked (9) 

20 Ladies’ dress' gent bears damage (7) 

21 Crooked admiral manages in India (7) 

23 Nasty worm, sounds even more insignificant (6) 

24 Isle that’s emerald green? I’m found on its 
shores (6) 

26 . East and southern part of it rises ghostly (S) 

27 French poet creates trouble, nicked by copper (5) 



30 Finished up being nicked poetically? (4) 

AZEONo. 108: Solullon and notes 



DOWN 

1. jumps; 2. oar. 3. cult. 

4, ta-CE-ts, S, unal, 

6, pas(t), a, cloak. 9, unco, 
to, norman. 11, yaws. 

14. togas. 1A bills. 

19. nngers, 22. are(a). 

23, holy. 25, halo. urea, 
27, (Headm)glay. cricket 

8 round, 29, foam; 29, nSvS; 

1, ceorl; 34, Hel. 34, chalet. 
37, manna, 30, Fulvia, 

41, bided; 43, toads, 

44, agley. 45, (Porfirio) Oiaz, 
46, shoo, 49. aria. 54, mew. 
52. obi 
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Ofaclr le ptoy-how ahouM liw gaoie go? 


Continuation of PoailiOA No. 2 

This arose in a game Spiridonov-Krogiua 
at the mternationat tournament at Sochi, 
1973 - 5rk1, pta2ptp, 6p1. 1P3q2; 
P2PKIkt2;R4P2:4rP1P. SR1K 
Black played 1. ., RxKt and eventually 


won. but only by grece of hie opponent. 
The former usortd champion. Spassky, 
pointed out the following mating poasl- 

blllty:-1.R-BI, 2. Q-K5. O-IW; 

9. n-KKt1. 0-Kt7ch; 4, RxQ. R-KBch. 
A R-Ktl.RxRch'S. KxR. R-BSmate 
Hie tsfo BMiop aocfMco 
There is something at once temfylng and 
p l aealng in the aacritioe of two Bish^s to 
break down the defence of the King. It la 
remarkable how often since the famous 
axampla of Laskar-Bauer. Amsterdam 
109 thia kind of aacrifics has occuned 
Only last year we saw it In the 4l8t Soviet 
Championship Tournament at Moscow and 
It would almost s ee m as though its victim 
in this game waa quite otalivloua of the 
earlier examplas. Let us first of all have a 
look at the Lasker-Bauar game. 



Now Laakar won by 1. BxPch. KxB; 
2. QxKtch. K-KI1: 3. BxP. KxB; 

4. Q-Kt4ch. K-R2; A R-B3. P-K4; 
9. R-R3ch. 0-R3; 7. RxOch. KxR; 
9 . Q-Q7. B-KB3; A OxB. K-Kt2; 
14. R-KB1. QR-Ktl; 11. Q-Q7. KR-Q1; 
1A Q-Kt4ch, K-B1: 1A PxP. B-KI2; 
1A P-K6. R-Kt2; 1A Q-KIS. P-B3; 
14. RxPch. BxR; 17. QxBch. K-K1; 
1A a-R9ch. K-K2; 19.Q-Kl7ch. resigns. 

25 ysars want by and then Tarrasch 
brought off exactly the same eecrifice 
egainst Nimzovitch, but this time with the 
Black pieces, at the St. Petaraburg Qrand- 
master Tournament in 1914. And with an¬ 
other intenral of 22 ysars Kollanowski 
executed the combination against Dafone 
in the Belgian Championship. 

The axampla in the 41st Soviet Champion¬ 
ship at Moscow last year was fumishad by 
Kuzmin (aiho. it will be ramambarad. was 
equal first at the last Hastings tourhameant). 

Whits: Kuzmin. Black; Svetzhnikov 
Sicilian Defence. 

1. P-K4. P-OB4; A Kt-KB3. P-K3: 
A P-04. PxP; 4. KtxP. Kt-OB3; 

5. Kt-QB3. P-QR3; 9. B-K2. 0-B2: 
7.0-0. KI-B3; A B-K3. B-KtS;9. W xKt. 
KtPxKt; 1A Kt-R4. 0-0; 11. P-QB4. 

B-03; rather better here is 11.B-K2. 

1A P-B4. KtxP; 1A P-QBS. B-K2; 
1A B-Q3. Kt-B3. 1A B-04. K1-047 
Poasibly ignorant and certainly oblivious 
of tha Laskar-Bauer game; olhaiwlaa ha 
would have played P—Kt3. 

1A Kt-Kt6. KtxKt; 17. BxPch. KxB; 
1A a-R5ch. K-Ktl; 19. BxP. KxB; 
20. Q-Kt4ch. K-R2; 21. R-B3. BxPch; 
2A K—R1. reaigrw. 






to the Belgium bank for credit to Keith Brown. 

He mailed his letter that Friday evening. 

The weekend was free, so he called Julie 
Manson and suggested taking her out to dinner. 
She had been about to set off for a weekend at 
her parents’ country house, but rang up and 
told them she was not coming. As it was late 
by the time she was ready, she came to collect 
Shannon, looking pert and spoilt at the wheel 
of her pillar-box red MGB. 

'Have you booked anywhere ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes. Why?’ 

‘Let’s go and eat at one of my places,’ she 
suggested. ‘Then I can introduce you to some 
of my friends.’ 

Shannon shook his head. 

‘Forget it,’ he said. ‘That’s happened to 
me before. I am not spending the whole evening 
lieing stared at like a zoo animal and asked damn- 
fool questions about killing people. It’s sick.’ 
She pouted. 

‘Please, Cat darling.’ 

‘Nolle.’ 

‘Look, I won’t say what you are and what 
you do. I’ll just keep it a secret. Come on. No 
one will know you by your face.’ 

Shannon weakened. 

‘One condition,’ he said. ‘My name is 
Keith Brown. Got it ? Keith Brown. That’s all. 
Nothing else do you say about me or where 1 
'come from. Nor about what I do. Understoixl 

She giggled. 

‘Great,’ she said. ‘Great idea. Mystery iMan 
himself. Come on then, Mr. Keith Brown ’ 

She took him to Tramps where .she was 
evidently well known. Johnny Gold rosi' from 
his doorside table as they entered and greeted 
her effusively with a ki.ss on both cheeks. He 
shook hands with Shannon as she introduced 
him. 

‘Nice to see you, Keith. Have a good tmu? ’ 

They dined at the long row of tables running 
parallel to the bar, and started by ordering the 
house lobster cocktail from a hollowed-out pine¬ 
apple. Sealed facing the room, Shannon glanced 
round at the diners ; most, from their long hair 
and casual dress, could be placed in show busi¬ 
ness or on its fringes. Others were evidently 
young generation businessmen trying to be 
trendy or make a model girl or small actress. 
Among the latter he spotted someone he knew', 
seated across the room with 1i group, out of 
vision by Julie. 

After the lobster Shannon ordered ‘bangers 
and mash’, and excusing himself got up. He 
strolled slowly out of the door and into the 
centre lobby as if cn his way to the men’s room. 
Within seconds a hand fell on his shoulder and 
he turned to face Simon Endean. 

‘Are you out of your mind ?’ grated the 
City hard boy. 

Shannon looked at him in mock surprise, 
a wide-eyed innocent. 

‘No. I don’t think so. Why ?' he asked. 

Endean was about to tell bim^ but checked 
himself in time. His face was white with anger. 
He knew his boss well enough to know how 
Manson doted on his supposedly innocent little 
girl, and knew roughly what his reaction would 


be should he ever hear about Shannon taking 
her out, let alone climbing into bed with her. 

But he was check-mated. He assumed 
Shannon was still unaware of his own real 
name, and certainly of Manson’s existence. To 
bawl him out for going dining with a girl called 
Julie Manson would ‘blow’ both his own con¬ 
cern, and Man.son’s name, together with both 
their roles as Shannon’s employer. Nor could 
he tell Shannon to leave her alone, for fear 
Shannon would consult the girl and she would 
tell him who Endean was. He choked back his 
anger. 

‘What arc you doing here ?’ he asked 
lamely. 

‘Having dinner, said Shannon, appearing 
puzzled. ‘Look, Hairis, if I want to go out and 
have dinner, that’s my affair. There’s nothing 
to be done over the weekend. I have to wait till 
Monday to fly to Luxembourg.’ 

Endean wa.s even angrier. He could not 
explain that Shannon slacking on the job was 
not what concerned him. 

‘Who’s the girP’ he asked. 

Shannon shmgged. 

‘Name’s Julie. Mel her in a- cafe two days 
ago.’ 

‘Picked her up ?’ asked Endean in horror. 

'Yes, you might say that. Why ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. But be careful about giiis, 
all girls. It would be better if you left them 
alone for a while, that’s all.’ 

‘Harn.s, don’t worry about my security. 
There won’t be any indiscretion.s, in bed or out. 
Besides, I told her my name was Keith Brown ; 
I’m on leave in London and J’rn in the oil 
taisme.s;..’ 

Koi' aii.swer Endean spun lound, snapped 
at Paolo to tell the group he was w'ith that he 
had been called away, and headed for the stairs 
to the street before Julie Manson could recog¬ 
nise him. Shannon watched him leave. 

'Up i'ours,’ he said quietly, 'with Sir Bloody 
James Manson’s biggest drill.’ 

On the pavement outside, Endean swore 
quietly. Apart frcim that he could only pray that 
Shannon had.lieen telling the truth about the 
Keith Brown business, and that .lulie Manson 
would not tell her father about her new boy¬ 
friend. 

Shannon and his girl danced until shortly 
before three and had their first row on the wav 
back to Shannon’s flat. He had told her it would 
be better if she did not tell her father she was 
going out with a mercenary, or even mention his 
name. 

‘From what you have already told me about 
him, he .seems to dote on you. He’d iirobably send 
you away somewhere, or have you made a ward 
of court.’ 

Her respon.se had been to start teasing, 
keeping a straight face and saying she would be 
able to handle her father, as she a 1 wavs had, and 
in any case being made a ward of c'ourt would 
be fun, and would gel her name in all the pajiers. 
Besides, she argued. Shannon could always come 
and get her, fight his way out, and elope with 
her. 

to be continued 
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khaasbaat 

Waheeda and Nanda were at the races on 
New Year’s Day, having the time of their 
lives, yelling and yodelling around — and as 
usual, decked ui)to the eyebrows. Where was 
Kamaljeet, Waheeda’s husband ? With age, 
the two “best friends” seem to Iw wanting to 
ap[}ear younger — Waheeda with her short 
iKjbbed hair and glamorous deck-up and 
Nanda in mo<J clothes and bobbed wig. 

Folks who saw them kicking up in high 
spirits, said whenever Kamaljeet was not in 
town, Waheeda and Nanda met and went 
about old haunts and had a ball When the 
Fat is away. . eh ? 


Mamzelle Faryal, who threw conceited threats 
around that she would mariy a foreigner 
and leave India, and later came back looking 
more Western than befort\ .seems like wanting 
to do the “going phoren” ac t once more ! 

She was at the races wearing a .smart yellow 
revealing halter-top o\er hip-hugging yellow 
pants, with the foreigner-boy friend (or 
hu.sband?). She obviously enjoyed the 
admiring looks the guvs around there, were 
giving her. One chap made bold to .say within 
hearing distance, "Yeh chcez to indfishallah 
hai The foreigner, who [irobably didn’t 
understand desi language, was engrossed in 
his own dialogue, while Faryal squirmed 
a little more sexily on her seat ' 


While film folks were having various private 
little parties at bungalows and hotel-r(K>ms, 
and enjoying — m a le.ss-than-u.sual-cheer 
the anli-sfxial couple of filmdom. 
Kaakhee-Oulzar, were as usual having their 
own type of fun. Namely He askeil to keeji 
herself free from housework in the evening, 
and .said he would be coming to take her 
■‘out” — according to him, this mc>ant a 
drive to the National Highwsiy ' She waited, 
got dressed and perfumed, hut no sign ot 
hubhyji At ten m the night, Raakhee 
began inaugurating her nc'wly-mstalled 
phone in her apartment — by ringing up 
friends, to wish them, she* said, but actually 
it was out of bort'dom and to find out what 
others were doing Hubbvji came when the 
N(>w Year had been rung in and a stale wife 
was shimliering nc'ar her baby ! So Gulzar’s 
New Year resolution is that he will come 
home before midnight every night — 
although he broke' the rule on the first dav of 
New Year ' 

PrcKhicer O. P Ralhan bragged about his party 
which was to Iw held in one of the rooms at 
the Taj f)n New Year’s Fve, he had slipped 
out on his own wife and kids and guests and 
slunk into Hlowup Disco, with some gals 
he had jirivately arranged to meet. At 
two o’c lexk on the New Year’s Day, Mrs. Ralhan 
was frantically going into the rcxims of 
other filmi-friends who had parties too, in 
near tears, wondering where her husband 
was ! And Ralhan had made sure they 
wouldn’t tell her, by ringing them ail up in 
22 advance from Blowup to warn them ! 



Talking of ugly producers having the most 
lechy ball of their lives, a well-known 
bald-pated prcxlucer, one hears, had gone to 
a party and like Georgy-Porgy in the nur.sery 
rhyme, without exaggeration went round to 
the girls saying, “Kiss Me! Kiss Me.” Mast 
of them gave him insults and the remaining, 
who complied with his drunken demands, 
were drunker than him. One instance, 
was Mrs. Rajindernath — knowing her, it had 
to be the second kind. 


With the New Year, comes weighty news — 
an assembly — line production of babies 
once more — this time with Waheeda, taking 
the lead and Dimple. Sharmila Tagore and 
Mumtaz following! Lcxiks like one more 
.set of filmi pappas will be spending the 
coming New Year at maternity homes ! 


Who is the mystery girl Kishore Kumar 
IS courting nowiidays ? In his heavily 
curtained car, occasionally, one sees the 
dainty hands of a female resting on a simple 
Bengali saree, tied in the traditional Bengali 
way too. But no one knows who this dame 
from Bengal is, who goes about with Kishore 
(juite a lot and .secretively too 


They say bad company makes a person had 
too. Wonder if it applies to Anju who has 
joined the .luhu jet-.set gals, who have men, 
pot and fun more than they breathe in air ! 
Fc'males like Protima Bedi, Neelam Johar 
( Ambika on the screen), Parveen Babi and 
some more who go around in gangs. Has 
Anju finally gotten spoilt’! She used to boast 
of teetotalism, and one-man love affairs, the 
old-fashioned way — “with no physical 
chakkars” for her. “With all the smoke and 
pollution she is taking in, being with friends 
like these, I doubt if she is as unspoilt 
as she w-as in her “Kaka days”. 


Now that Pataudi has got a share of headlines 
again, his Begum, Sharmila is seen more 
often with him than with her heroes. Her 
one professional aim, at least for the time being 
is, to retrieve .some of the lost market she 
had suffered and now with Shakti Samanta’s 
“Amanush” and “Charitraheen” and Gulzar’s 
“Mausam” and Hrishikesh Mukerji’s 
“(Jhupke Chupke” she is all set for her new 
image — that of an actress rather than 
merely of a star. As she would say, with her 
soft sarcasm, “Age does it to girls”. 


My wife does not see me in sexy scenes 


The very name Ramesh Deo brings to mind rape 
scenes, fights and all that a standard Hindi film 
villain stands for ! 

“Rape scenes ? You can talk volumes on 
that subject! They’re terrible and yet so inevit¬ 
able. I remember a rape scene we shot fob 
‘Ganga Tera Pani Amrit’, with a local girl from 
Madras. It was so vulgar ' 1 was supposed to 
pull away her saree and the girl didn’t have have 
much clothing undeineath After that her legs 
and other parts were exposed badly , .1 tried 
to reason it out w ilh the director. But he was 
adamant The opening scene must be effec¬ 
tive, he insisted. What was worse was that the 
girl told me bluntly that when she was ready 
to do the scene, wh\ should 1 hesitate Just 
imagine. It was an outdoor ra|ie scene with 
thousands of people watching But the girl was 
game for anything bei ause sh<' wanted to become 
a heroine at all costs Ultmiateiv the censors 
forced most of it to he cut and the scene was 
flat ' 

“I remember another rape scene with 
Yogeeta Bali. She was very new when we were 
doing ‘Zameen Aasman’ The director briefed 
me to let myself go. The cameraman said he’d 
catch me wherever 1 went. But Yogeeta hadn’t 
been told anything So first we went through 
mechanical actions and then I started ! Poor 
Pinky was so baffled that all her reactions were 
genuine! After the .scene she took me to task 
and then burst out crying' But finally, the 
latter portion with her'genuinely startled facial 
expressions were so effective that only those 
shots were kept and the rest snipped away !’’ 

Any ca.sualties while doing fight scenes ' 

“Iri ‘Jaise Ko Taisa', I got cuts and bruises 
all over my back while filming the whipping 
.scene, ft wasn’t intentionally done by Jeetu 
But holding and managing a whip in your left 
hand is verv difficult. And it was inevitable 
that I got whipped in the bargain! In another 
shot, the whip slipped and la.shed against my 
face tearing the flesh right across my face ! The 
cameraman immediately took a fancy to such 
a real cut and registered it I I don’t mind such 
things. When I could do romantic films with 
Seema and in real life also fall in love with 
her. why not a few genuine fights ?’’ 

The Seema Ramesh referred to is his wife 
with whom he has acted in limpteen Marathi 
films. The same Seema who was spotted in 
‘Anand’ as Rajesh Khanna’s rakhi-sister 

Though Ramesh Deo is seen only in brief 
roles in Hindi films, in the Marathi world of 
films and stage-plays he is a much sought after 
hero. 80% of the films which Seema did were 
opposite Ramesh, which ultimately led them to 
fall madly in love with earn other and get 
married. Seema has continued her acting. But 
only opposite her husband (in ‘Anand’ too, she 
came as Ramesh Dec’s wife). “After marriage 
we decided not to create any misunderstandings. 
So Seema works only with me.’’ 

The hero of the Marathi screen has thank¬ 
fully not been lured away by Bombay com¬ 
pletely. “I’m about the only actor who has stuck 
to the Marathi stage and screen after getting a 
break in Hindi films. It’s very funny that in 
Hindi films I started out as a sympathetic guy 


(‘Dus Lakh’) and wound up as a villain, 
whereas in Marathi films it was just the 
opposite !’’ 

Are you happy with the character roles you 
play in Hindi films ? 

Do you find that resjiect to character artistes 
is not given ? 

“I’m happy doing character roles because 
there’s variety and satisfaction in these roles 
I don’t fier.sonally think character artistes are 
given a taw deal Mavbe 1 get due respect from 
everyi.nc bec.au.se of mv fame from the Marathi 
screen and .stage Whv do I like Hindi films '’ 
Because big fame i-, (aily in Hindi films. Not in 
regional ones ’’ 

Don’t chaue !(.! arti.ste.s suffer. the di.s- 
advantage of seen.- cutting bv the heroes'’ Suju 
Kumar recently gave us instances where fiotli 
Dilip Kumar ancl R.ajesh Khanna played dirty 
with him, 1 .said 

“Scenes are cut very ollen But only it the 
climax .scene is cut .should one feel bad Weak 
scenes don’t mattei at all And climax scenes 
have never been cut in my case. I don’t knovc 
why you say Hajesh Khanna played dirty. In 
my ctise it was just the opjio.site. In ‘Joru Ka 
Gulaam’ it was he who got my role lengthened !’’ 

Which do you think ha.s been your most 
difficult role to date 

■'In Hindi films none. Because the roles we 
get aren’t one bit challenging 

We do them only because beggars can't be 
choosers ! In Marathi films however, solid roles 
are possible to cornei Theu-e was one film which 
was very challenging for me laecau.se I [ilayed 
a man grownng into an old man What made it 
even more difficult was that, as an old man, 1 
had to call Seema. ‘beti’ because my own wife 
was Inlaying my daughter in the filrn ! Actually 
the filrn was to have lu'en coinjileted before 1 got 
married. But whim it took time to finish, Seema 
and 1 got married And it was difficult acting 
as mv wife’s father 

How do you feel while doing sexy scenes'' 
Remember your s<<*nes with Jayshree T in 
‘Munimji’? 

“I don’t feel anything It's just part of our 
work. I do remenibei verv ilistmctly niy scenes 
with Jaysh.ree in that film Mainly liecause of 
the hard.ships I went through. The ‘Pani me 
jale mera gora badan’ .song serjuence was shot 
in biting cold weather Jayshree put one foot 
into the cold water and refused to get into it 
.Now someone had to be in the water for that 
.song picturi.sation So 1 had to get in ! And 
Jayshree sat on a rcKik wuth hot water being 
poured on her to give a wet look ! Similarly 
another song in the same film had me in the 
cold water again. I was advksed to drink brandy 
and then plunge into the water. For a teetotaller 
like me there was no go but to get in and feel 
the cold ' That day I really lost my temper with 
Anil Dhawan because while I shivered in the 
water, in.stead of doing the shot quickly, they 
were rehearsing away to glory and changing 
some shots ! I remember that in ‘Munimji’, meri 
halath bahut buri thi." 

And how does your wife like you in your 
sexy, sexy scenes? 

“Very simple. She doesn’t see them 
N. BHARATHI. 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) An eventful 
week for you Change in office and social 
XuBBV circle will be experienced. But whatever 
•" change comes that will be lor your better¬ 
ment Executives' a romantic relationship may develop ' 
suddenly on Monday Businessmen ' your routine is going to 
be disturbed and you may have to leave station Girls and 
bachelors ' applause lor you 

V ^ TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You are 

VMjir mentally depressed now But fortune is going 
10 smile on you this weekend In service. 
rS( some mystic forces may enhance your menial 
and physical strength Businessmen and professionals I tax 
problems may irritate you. Ladies' abundant social pleasures 
lor you Bachelors ' a short trip indicated Girls ' you are going 
to be married 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) You are starred 
lor travel or you will meet some foreign 
friends This week you may not have much 
time ol your own Be ready tor colourful 
entertainment in professional circle Businessmen' singular 
betterment ol finance is likely Ladies and girls ' be tactful in 
money matters Bachelors' you are going to experience set¬ 
backs. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You will be 
having an exceptionally good time this week. 
Businessmen ' success indicated Profession- 
^ ~ * als' opportunities to gam name and tame 

indicated Industrialists' governmental policy will indirectly 
help to expand your enterprise Ladies ' children's health may 
cause worries Girls ' love-lile would provide surprise 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Exceedingly good 
SftBt time will be experienced by you in office. 
9S/Ki^ Certain worries which haunted you tor some 
time will be over on the 16th Executives! 
you are likely to face strong opposition Professionals ! gilts 
and presentations for you Ladies ' health may not run well. 
Bachelors and girls I delay indicated m all matters. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Control 
your templation to be sharp and abrupt. 

' Changes in near future indicated, but they are 
likely to be pleasing. Businessmen' you are 
starred for improved financial position Professionals ! lack ol 
rational outlook may land you in trouble Girls I someone ol 
your choice will come forward wilh an exciling proposition 

(September 23 — October 22) You may 
find your associates and colleagues in a bad 
mood Avoid taking hasty decisions Profes- 
sionals I you have the charm to please and 
this quality may help you in overcoming an impending crisis 
Ladies 1 you may expect plenty ol sunshine in the second hall 
ol the week Girls and bachelors I success may keep you in 
high spiiils 

SCORPIO (Oclober 23 — November 22) 

Improvement in status, social success and 
'VmP increase in pay indicated. Children may 
bring happiness Musicians and artistes • you 
will receive recognition lor your creative faculties Profes¬ 
sionals and businessmen' frequent journeys indicated. Girls 
and bachelors ' mental unhappiness lor you 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

^ CMM amount of indecision in you this week 

In service, you are likely to be rash and 
thoughtless Monday will bring an unusual 
suiprise Businessmen and professionals I money-making pros¬ 
pects arc good Ladies ' control your emotions Musicians ! 
an invitation from professional associates Girls and bachelors' 
some one will reciprocate 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
You may have a stroke of luck this week. 
Finance is powerfully aspecled In service, 
colleagues are likely to pul you in expense. 
Businessmen ' there will be contradictory experiences on Thurs¬ 
day Piofessionals ' you may have to act in an advisory uapacily 
this week Bachelors and girls ' health will suffer 

MM AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Mental and physical happiness indicated. 
QEW Expenditure may increase tor meeting some 
social commitments In service, you may 
incut the displeasure ol your superiors Professiona'.s and 
businessmen ' income may increase Ladies ' good new, from 
your children may be expected Guts' unusually good period 
lor love and romance 
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PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Progress- 
*"^3hcial condition assured. Social 
happiness indicated. In service < change may 
^ make you worried Businessmen ! money 

will be torthcoming from different sources. Executives I your 
intelligence will be paying Ladies I your relations are likely to 
be critical. Girls and bachelors I you may enter into wedlock. 
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SCHOLAR 

EXTRAORDINARY 

If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind ha.s most fully developetl some of its 
choicest gifts, has inost deeply pondered on 
the greatest jirohlems of life, and has found 
solutions of .some of them which well deserve 
the attention even of those who hiive studied 
Plato and Kant — 1 should point to India. 
And if 1 were to ask myself from what 
literature we, here in Europe, we who have 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one 
Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that cor¬ 
rective which is most wanted in order to 
:nakt> our mner life more per%'t, more com¬ 
prehensive, more univensal, in fact more 
truly human, a life, not for this life only, but 
a transfigured and eternal life — again 1 
should point to India! — Max Muller 
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Neelam Mehra was wearing a saree. She doesn't 
know how to wear one ! But in one of her forth- 
roming films she’s supposed to look at home in 
a saree And constant practice is absolutely 
necessary for a gni who has worn pants or leggy- 
leggy costumes throughout her life. All this 
meant that every lime Neelam opened her 
mouth to day something (accompanied with 
{'xuberant bouncing up and down on her sofa i 
to me, her pallu slipped down, revealing an eye¬ 
ful ! A male jouiiialist would have had a field 
day ! “No, no,’’ she yelled “If you were a man 
I’d cover invself .la\a Hhaduri style to make 
sure no casualties occur 

Necdam took .1 fpiick survey of herself and 
said, “I ha\e a big lop .No hips. All waist 
Sounded pretty awful to me Imagine a tall, 
buxom girl with a Imge waist and no hips 
Ugh ' Hut N('('lain added as an after thought, 
“I am liccoming betici now I’ve lo.st inches 
and inches on m\' wai.st alter going on a strict 
diet ’’ 


Ni'eltiin cltiiined she was on a diet. Yet the 
next minute, her exi ited narration of her trip to 
Delhi for the Film Festival was ended with, 
“We (Zarma and I) thought they’d foot oui 
(Mitire bill So we ke])! calling riKiin .service for 
something or the other Only after our third day 
did we realise that our hosts would pay only for 
lunch and hreakfast. The hill we got for our 
small snacks was 400 rujices for ju.st three days ' 

I was shocked'” I was e\en more shix;ked 
Imagine a girl on a diet running up a 4b0-bill 
m three days flat " 

Her weight aside, another asiiect of her 
physical appearance is her marvellous height. 
That IS, marvellous to any girl w ho doe.sn’t have 
to act with our Indian heroes' “I really have 
very few actors who’re taller than me 1 lost a 
role in ‘Zinda Dil’ opiiosite Chmtu 'uecause of 
my height, Zahirra has landed the role now.” 

A damn .sad state of affairs especially for a 
newcomer, because as it is, few big heroes 
w'ould consent to be cast opposite a fresher like 
Neelam. Except Sanje'ev Kumar, the only actoi 
who has had the guts to consistently say ‘yes’ 
to new heroines “It was .so terrific of him to 
make no fu.ss at all. When VTjay Anand w'as fiist 
signed to do ‘Inspector Eagle’ (a film version 
of the popular radio programme), he didn’t want 
to work with me He suggested Rekha and 
other established stars l^ltimately Sanjeex 
Kumar agreed to play the role instead of Vijay 
Anand Sanjeev made no ‘nakhras’ at all when 
he W'as told that I, a new girl, was to be his 
heroine. It was damn sw'eet of him. Now every¬ 
thing has turned out w’ell. I don’t think anyone 
t and that includes Yijay Anand) could have 
done the role as well as Sanjeev He’s done a 
really muivellous job m the film And ahem ' 
Even if I do say so mvself I’ve done \ery w'ell 
too,” she winked “In fact I’d have loved to 
.see ‘Inspector Eagle’, relea.sed as my fi'sl film 
Unfortunately it took .so long to be nude that 
Khoon Ki KeemaU w'as relea.sed first ” Luckil>- 
tor Neelam. few people even rememb'.^r a film 
by that name ! “1 can’t .say 1 was di.sappointed 
when the film flopped Because we were kind 
of expecting it !” 

And what about your ‘Khcxin Ki KeemaU 
co-star, Mahendra Sandhu ’.’ 


"Well, what about him ’’ I haven’t seen hinri 


for more than a year now 1 used to .see a lot 
of him before Hut Sandhu's the kind of guy 
who can’t be faithful to one girl I think he w'as 
going steady with nifire than fii e gn Is at one 
time' He’s a kid who wants to be lo\ ed by 
('veivone ” 'I’he rest ol her ob.scM'v.ilions about 
Sandhu wine muflled with hei jilea. “Please 
don’t write all tin-. It's stiictly otT the record” 

I heeded hei plea and letl Sandhu alone 
.Mainly beiause 1 thought it was tune to spring 
a (luestion about the b.iddv-biiddv 1 oi' i.s it beddy- 
iK'ddy'’) leiHitation the In.slitute girls .sullci- 
from ' Neelam w.i-, cool lliionghout the i|iieslion 
and e\en coolei 1 good girl '1 when she .niswer- 
ed with dis.'u nine.' candour that. “The leput.a- 
lion of the In 'i' is mainly hecau.se o' some 
of oui senio"' ” ! '• put their nose in the .m and 
thought they ,..>e read\ -niadi' siijicc . t.irs 
Some of us too came out ol the Instiiiin- with 
big ideas about ouiselvi's Hut two momh.s ol 
.struggling fot ;i foothold |)Ul oui dn/ec o ! ight ' 
.■\houl the virginity ol the girl.s Ihete I can’t 
sa.v much Hut the fact is, some things aie hound 
lu happen when \'eiy young girls tmd hoys h\e 
in a kmil of atmosphere where there’s an idiotic 
principal, and mations ,md 'guikh,'!.^' who look 
the other way evei'\ lime they see .m\thing. 
Except lor a lew excejitioiis like Sh.ahana who 
IS a gradiuite, the ri'st of us weu- straicbi from 
sc'hool So what do you exjieet whisi there’s 
suddenly no one to ci ntrol you at all ' 'i’oung 
girls and boys stall pairing o(T Once they leave 
the Instifuie, thev go different ways and 
ultimately (lart as good fi iimds 

Thill’.s the slor\' ol Neelam’s life a' the 
Institute, put as e.iudidly as jio.ssible ' Today 
she hojies she’s grown up enough to stay away 
fi'om .SCI icu.s iiu'ohement with any man, “Be- 
caii.se I’m the soil ot |)er.son who.si' work 
sl’.oiddn’t he distracted in any way, least of all 
with an afftar on im iniiul ' 1 .seriously feel no 
career gn 1 should e\cn think of maruage 

•Ml right career girl Hack to your filmland 
we go ' 'hell ii.s w h.it you think about your 
re.semhlance to Sinn “I don’t hate being likened 
to Simi. Hut why don't i;co|)le understand that 
I want to he ME ’ At the k’din b’eslival recently, 
when thev screened 'Siddhai la' (a very honng 
film), Riimanand Sagai turned to me during the 
nude seene.s and said. Sinn. \ou’ve done excell¬ 
ent w'(,rk ’’ /vnd afiei the show, jieoifie keiit 
thinking I w'as .Sinn I was pinched on niy 
hottem without a stop 

Re\'erting back to her career, I asked her 
the inevitable i|iu'sti<>n about her fortheoining 
film.s “1 have signed one film with Jeetendra 
and another with Vijay Arora I’m doing 
’Asamhhav’ with Ktihir Bedi and ‘Nagin’ w'ith 
a whclv lot of people I think I’m not doing too 
badly At lea.st I'm getting leading roles I feel 
that mv work is best w'hen there i.sn’t a big 
hotch-potch of a unit like in Nagin’, 1 had to do a 
tearful .scene for this film with Kahir, Rekha 
and Yogeeta. The two girls giggled so much 
throughout the takes that the .scene had to be 
re-shot “ 

Aftei the slix-k iinesliou e\eiyone asks new¬ 
comers about forthcoming^ ii.ssigninent.s, 1 w'as 
ready to leave Neelam got up, eame to the door 
and for the first time looked really serious when 
she .said, “Please lie nice to me Don’t write a 
bitchy piece !” 

N. BHARATHI. 
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NIRAD C. CHAUDHURI 

A man of Max Muller's deep and broad humanity 
could not fail to be attracted to the men and 
women of the countiv he loved so much. In 
fact, his personal relations with the Indian.s 
he met in the course of his long life provide the 
most touching expression of his devotion to 
India 1 was surprised by the span of time over 
which he had either Indian accjuaintances or 
Indian correspondents The first Indian he met 






















Left That shady house at 7, Notham Gardens, was a place of universal pilgrimage to all 


visitors from the East who travelled to England tor study, or 

was Dwarkanath Tagore, born at the end of the 
eighteenth century , and one of hts last corre- 
•spondents was an eminent Bengali wliom I used 
to meet in Calcutta in the thirties of this cen¬ 
tury. In between theie were many figures of 
first rank in modern India like Raja Radhakanta 
Deb, Debendranath Tagore, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, Rajendra Ral Mitra, Bhao Daji, Behramji 
Malabari and K T Telang. He particularly 
sympathized with those who were trying to 
reform Indian religion and .social customs, and 
were not only working lor the cause, but also 
suffering for it In doing so and championing 
them, he did not shi ink trom courting unpopu¬ 
larity and abuse A lull account will be found 
in the second volume of Ins reminiscimces, 
Aiild Lang Sipie But my accounts are also given 
trom intimate personal correspondence 

The next Indian whom he met was no cele 
brity, but he had a remarkable history ot 
religious .struggle One day m 1S:.)4 Midler was 
sitting in his room at Oxford copying his MSS, 
when an Indian dresr-ed in a long black coat wa.- 
showii in, and he addressed Muller m a language 
of which h(' did not understand a single' word 
Max Muller replied in English, and asked in what 
language he was speaking The visitor was sur¬ 
prised . ‘Do you not understand Sanskrit Max 
Muller said ‘No, I have never heard il spoken, 
but here are some MSS of the Vfdn which w'lll 
interest vou ’ The Indian read a little, and then 
remarked that he was not able to translate what 
he wa.s leading On Muller’s exprc'ssmg surprise, 
the man said that he did not tielieve m the Vedii 
,my more, he had become a Chri.stian ITien he 
told a remaikable story His Hindu name was 
Nilakantha Goreh but had been changed to 
Nehemidh fioreh on his conx c'ision 

On account of his conr i rsion he had lost all, 
for even his wife and his lather had had to re¬ 
pudiate him Ooreh had been placed with a 
missionary seminary m London, where he found 
himself among a nuiiibc'r of jirospei tive mission¬ 
aries w'hom he considered half-educated and 
narrow-minded He did not get any synijiathc 
I t orn them, but was blamed for everything ht 
said or did. He* wms treated as a kind of nigger 
oy those who should have resjiected him He saw 
nothing in London that answered his notion ol 
what a Chri.stian city should^le. ‘If what I have 
been seeing in London is Christianity, I want 
to go back to India , it that is Christiaiutv, 1 am 
not a Christian ’ Muller thought that all this wa.-. 
very cnimous. Afti'i a tiini' his fi lends seni 
Goreh back to India, feeling that there was a 
real danger of his falling into utter despaii 
There, as MLillei w rote, v hat seemi'd to be 
almost an innate tendeiux ol the Indian mind 
develoiied m Goreh. and he ileiided to ienounce 
the world altogethei and lx*( onie an a.scetic. Still 
later he joined the Societx' ot the Cowley 
Brothers which had liranche,-. in India On the 
day before he was to leave Oxiord he came to see 
Max Muller for a short while and Midler gave 
the news to his wife on November d Now and 
then the old spirit .seemed to move in him, but 
he .soon relapsed into lormulas it 'vas sad to 
see the eagle with broken w mgs ’ 

In his diary Muller w'lote 


business, or pleasure 

Last Saturday Nilakantha Goreh called on 
me ' It was sad — 1 had not st'cn him for ' 
suppose 2!5 vears He has become a monk, a 
Cowley Brother ' How dillerent from what he 
was when he steiiped into mv room m Park 
Plac.e ! He was thi'n a true martyr, a man who 
had made greater .sacrifices for his conviction 
than any man I knew' And now ' The old 
fire IS quencht'd! 'We mu.st keep to the 
Cre^eds’, hc' says — he who had left father, 
w'lfe, friends, iorfime and home to be free of 
men and cifcd'-- IThe yeai is 1S77 J 

In the In'snaphy of Goreh wnt’en by' a 
missionary*, he is shown as inakiim harsh 
remarks about Max Mullc'r. and airing contempt 
tor his knovxledge ot Hindu philosophy. But 
.Miiller in his remimseenees ot Goreh, uiuten at 
the end of his owm life, had onlv praise and affec- 
iion for him 

Yet a Hindu Bengali, who was a friend of 
Goreh and knew hirn intiinalelv, wiote to 
Muller ‘I really could not undeistand how' a 
nan of Mr Goreh’s intelligence and learning, 
who had discarded Hinduism, could accejit, in 
its stead, popular Christianity which -.lands on 
ihe .same level with populai llmdui-.rn By 
popular Ctirrstianity 1 mean the Chn- Linity ol 
the Church, as coiitra-distmguished liom the 
Chi istianity of Christ.’ 

The next Indian who.se connexion with Max 
Miiller I shall de.sci ibe was also on a religious 
quest, but he was not an oh.M uie individual like 
Gori'h He was Keshub Chunder Son. wiio, as a 
rcligiou.s and social retornier. will always have 
a ])lace m any history of modern India He was 
leading a pow'erful monotheistic- movement, very 
largely modelled on Christlaiiitv, and even before 
he w'as thirtv was so famous that Loid Lawrence, 
the Viceroy, invited him to Simla as his guest. 

He W'as a man of extraordmai v and almost wild 
enthusiasm and elcKiuence, and .spoke English 
as,well as he did Bengali. He was born into a 
wealthy and very respected Limily of Calcutta, 
but had given ujj, or rathei was forced to give 
up, his family on account of his religious con¬ 
victions However, he gave up Ins .seculai 
employment v’oluntarilv. and became a iireachei 
His very young wife accompanied him both m 
bis religious nii.ssion and bis Ineak with Hindu 
.society 

Keshul) Chundet Sc n i .imc' to England m 
1S70, w'hen he was thiity-lvvo .\s Max Muller 
I elated in his biogi apbu'al e^.sav on Sen . ‘His 
.stay in England was <i c-onslani triumph ’ Hc' 
.spoke 111 London and all the principal tovvn.s, and 
picMlucecI a deep impic'csion on all his hearers 
from all classes of sex lety Ills name' Muller 
tidded, ‘became almost a hou.sehold word in 
England ’ It should he mentioned ibat the 
'■fception whic'h Son got m Enel.md vv.is [lartly 
the result of the intc'iesi m India, both ancient 
and iTuxiern. which Miillci hlm•^elf h.id c ic'aU'd. 

He was also mv itcxl lo mc'et Queen \'i< Iona 

Max Muller met him foi the first time at 
luncheon given by Dean Stanley, and on Ariril 1 
1870, wrote to his wife ‘W’e have lU-st'eome 

* C E. Gardner, The Life of Father Goreh, edited and 
with a preface by R. M Benson. London, Longman s, 1900 7 



The tully donned university don 

lijitk 1 10)11 London, wliort' we had a ven 
int('teslins luncheon at the Deanery No one 
there Iml Keshuli Chundei' Sen, and the Prince 
ll.copold, MM) of yiu'cn Victoria I and I We soon 
(,>01 into a warm discussion, and it was curious 
to sec how we iilmost made him confess himseK 
.1 (’hii.slian He will come to (Oxford, and then 1 
hope to see more of him.’ 

Sen went to ttxford and stayed with Muller, 
who h;id a gotnl oppoitunity of watching him, 
,ind always found him perfectly Irantjuil, even 
y\h(‘n veiv eainest. with hrs opinions clear and 
sett It'd The highli.ght of the Oxford visit was 
Sen’s meeting with Dr Pusev. Pusey was not 
\er\ pletised with his lectures, and still less with 
his as.sociation with the Kngh.sh Unitarians. But 
there was a long and serious talk between the 
two in tile presence ol Muller, who later, when 
he had to write about Sen, regretted that he had 
kept no recoid of that interview None the le.ss, 
he rememhereii the end of the discussion quite 
distiiutly. for it turned on a question of his own 
The iiomt at issue was whether those who were 
1)01 n and brought up as members of a non- 
t'hnstiaii religion could have salvation in the 
Christian .sense. Pusev did not think .so. Mullet 
asked him pointedly whether at the time of 
Christ a man who believed what Keshub 
8 Chunder Sen believed would or would not have 


As long as there is a religion in InUu the name ol Keshub 
Chunder Sen will bo gratelully remembored Ho was so 
kind, so gentle, so good a man 
been received as a dtsciiile. He and Sen main¬ 
tained that he would have been. Pnsy belli hi." 
ground. Much depended on w'hat .sal\<ition 
meant, and Sen defined it as an nninti'rrupted 
union with God and said : ‘My thoughts are 
never away from God .my life is a constant 
prayer, and there are hut few moments in the 
day when I am not jiraymg to God ’’ Dr Pirsej 
was softened by thi.s, and reniaiked with a smile • 
Then you are all right ’ 

In 1878 there came a crisis m Sen’s trium¬ 
phant religious career An offer came from an 
Indian prince, the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, to 
marry Sen’s eldest daughter, who w’as not yet 
()uite fourteen years old. For the sake of succes¬ 
sion the marriage had to be according to Hindu 
rites. Now, idolatrous rites and chikl marriage 
were the very things which Sen as a religious 
and six'ial reformer had opjiosed. He had made 
It a rule for his followers not to observe the form¬ 
er in any circumstances, and not to marry then- 
daughters before thev had eompleteir theii 
lourteenlh vear In fact, an .'Vet passed in 1872 
had legalized mairiages performed acc'ording to 
Brahmo rites and fixed the minimum age for it 
.IS fourteen 

But Sen fell in with the propo.sal, and his 
daughte: was married to the jirinee in February 
1878, and some .subteifuges were adopted to 



satisfy the conscience of Sen At once a storn' 
broke over his head Manv of his followers had 
already been offended In his iliclatonal ways, 
and now they accused him ol apostasy The', 
seceded from his church and lounded .i parallel 
one. The quarrel vva..^ continued with e.xtremc 
Ijitterness, and Sen's jilc,, that he had mvcn hn 
ticiughtei in niaiiiage lo tlir ])iiii<i‘ hearing 
.in ii(I(sh Ol ctiiniiuind (lotn (lod, with wlioni he 
had (.'oinnuined o\ei- the quesiion, was Ire.ited .i.- 
[lure opjxirtunisni 

Max Muller felt di.strassed at what Sen had 
done, or rather by the manner in which Sen did 
It. But he was not the man to abandon a friend 
lor one act of weakness So h(' wrote to anothei 
Indian reformer on Marth 29, 1870 • 

I have full faith in Ke.shub Chunder Sen 
I cannot Ixmi' to .see the unforgiving way in 
which he has lately been treated He ha.s 
maile a mistake, no doubt But even if he 
had committed a enme, would it be impos.s- 
ible to forgive Are his judges immaculate ’ 
Do they know the' temptations of a man 
placed in .so exceptional a jiositionHe 
has been loo kind, tixi \ieldmg a.s a fathci 
— he has himselt acknow ledged that much 
That IS enough. You will never find 
immaculate saints on earth we ought to 
be grateful when we find an honest man 
though be mav not be free from human 
wcaknesse.s 

To an English ciitic of Sim he wrote also 
1 cannot easily gi\c iqi a man whom I once 
1 1 listed.’ And he rote to The Times in defence 
of Sen. But the English friends of the new 
Hindu Theists of the strictest .sect were more 
unrelenting than the eailv Christians who over¬ 
looked St. Peter's three ilenials of Christ 

Sen was deeply touched by Max Miiller's 
defence 

In private Max Muller told Sen what he 
leally thought of his conduct In jinnciple he 
did not object to the marriage betw'een the 
Hindu Maharaja and Sen’.s daughter He even 
quoted St. Pdul’.s words about marriages be¬ 
tween pagans and Christians ■ ‘The unbelieving 
iiusband is simctified by the wife, and the un¬ 
believing wife is sanctified by the husband ; else 
w'ere your children unclean, fiut now arc they 
holy.’ He was also honest enough to say that 
had he himself been placed in Sen’s position he 
would probablv have acted in the same way 
But, he said. Sen should have taken his friends 
and followers into his confidence, instead of try¬ 
ing to impose his choice on them as God’s 
commandment. 

Sen wrote to Max Muller that the hostility 
and the attacks of his detractors had actually’ 
helped the progress of his church : ‘Our mfluence 
spreads on all sides, and there is far greater 
enthusia.sm among us now than in any previous 
period in the history of our church ’ In one 
sense this was true, for Keshub Chunder Sen 
was giving a form to his movement, 'low called 
the New Dispcn.sation which in its public expres¬ 
sion fell in line with the traditional Yaisnavism 
of Bengal This consisted in going through 
Calcutta and other towns sir.ging and dancing to 
the accompaniment of drums, exhibiting the 



Sunili Her rtiairiage launched a 
thousand controversies 


maudlin religious enthusiasm of that sect This 
IS the e.xhibition, given on a veiy miniature 
.scale, which now evokes admiration or amuse¬ 
ment in Oxford Street, and which I have also 
seen in the I'nited States It was a sort of High 
I'liLirch movement among the Hindu Theists, 
and naturally it drew the condemnation of the 
'-ecedmg ’rheists who were lerv much Low 
Church It scandalized the supporters of Sen in 
England, and it was dc.scnbed as ’a combination 
of der\ ish dances and Roman Catholicism’ 

Max Muller wrote a very .sensible letter on 
this externa! exhibition to Sen’s loyal follower 
I’ratap Chunder Mozoomdai. In it he wrote. 

To tell you the truth, I am not fond of such 
things ; but every religion is a compromLse 
between men and children. , There is no 
real harm in shaving one’s hair. A man 
must either .shave his hair or let it grow, 
and who shall say which of the two is best ’ 

.As to leading an ascetic life, what harm is 
there in that ? India is the very country for 
leading an ascetic life, and a man does not 
there banish himself from society by it, as 
he would do in Europe. Pilgrimages too, 
singing in the open air and carrying flags, 
.seem all so natural to those who know the 
true. Indian life — not the life of Calcutta or 
Bombay — that I cannot see why {leople in 
England should be so shocked by what they 
call Keshub Chunder Sen’s vagaries. 9 



About fiaR-w;iving by Sen’s followers, 
Muller, if anything, was even more sensible 
‘Because he carries a flag, which was the recog¬ 
nized custom among ancient religious leaders, 
he IS accused of worshipping a flag. I am sure 
he does not pay half the worship to his flag which 
every English soldier does to his. It often be¬ 
comes to him a real fetish ; and yet a soldier, 
when he dies for his flag, is honoured by the 
\'ery people who now cry out against Keshub 
Chunder Sen, berau.se he honours his flag, as a 
symbol of his cause.’ 

But what Max Muller more seriously 
objected to was Sen’s extreme emotionalism, and 
he wrote about it to Sen himself. But Sen 
replied unrepentantly ; 

The forms of one nation are apt to be repul¬ 
sive and even shocking to another. Oui 
Oriental nature is our apology for the 
‘impassioned utterances’, the ‘language of 
excessive veneration’, ‘highflown Language’, 
etc., you speak of. How can I, my friend, 
destroy my Asiatic nature, how can I dis¬ 
card the language of poetry and emotion 
and inspiration which is my life an,d nature'' 
To adopt any other language W'ould cost me 
much effort, would be artificial, mechanical, 
unnatural, and, I may add, hypocritical. 1 
must sjieak as I feel : and you know> my 
devotion is, as a rule, extemporaneous. Oui 
tears during prayer, our fervent and con¬ 
stant apostrophizing, our ascetic habits, oui 
very fonns of dei otion in w’hich w’e speak 
of (Jod as one whom we see and hear, ma> 
be disagreeable to Europiean eyes and ears 
but .so long as Ihcv are natural and national 
and not a fleeted or borrowed, we need noi 
be afraid of sci ious consequences 

In addition to ha\ mg this sort of enthus¬ 
iasm ingrained within iiimself as a Bengali, Sen 
may also quili' siiuerelv ha\'e felt that he should 
lecast the rnonotheisni he was preaching, which 
was very largelx Christian in inspiration as well 
as sjnrit. in a .Kition.d mould At the height ol 
Iht' agitation against him, his follower Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdat. who was to t.ake his place 
<ifter his detith .is the leadin' of the New Dis- 
pen.sation ;md who had a far more powerful 
intellect than his letidei though he remained per- 
teitly loy.il to him, wiote to Max Miiller : 

You h.i\e watched the agitation on the 
Cooeh Beh.n m,image The agitation began 

horn deepei c.iuses. and ended in deeper oppo¬ 
sition than a mere protest against the marriage 
Keshub Chunder Sen's genius is too Western for 
his own countrymen, and tiHi Eastern for yours 
His mind is .so iridejx'iident and original, so far 
.ibove conventional properties of every sort, that 
long before the marriage he had begun to make 
enemies both inside and outside the Brahmo 
Samaj.' This was \ery true. The ChrLstian 
missionarit's in India too disliked Sen, though, 
of course, they nex'er persecuted him Speaking 
in England in 1.S70. Sen had actually said ' 
.\llow me. friends, to .say, England is not yet a 
Chri.stian nation ' So even in 1873, in the course 
of his lecture on missions delivered in W'est- 
10 minster .AbtH'v, Miiller said . ‘Thev |the mission¬ 


aries] feel towards Keshub Chunder Sen as 
Athanasius might have felt towards Ulfilas, the 
Arian Bishop of the Goths ; yet what would have 
become of Christianity in Europe but for the 
Gothic races, but for those Arian heretics, who 
were con.sidered more dangerous than downright 
pagans 

In spite of differences of temperament and 
ways of thinking, neither of them lost respect 
and admiration for each other. When trying to 
recuperate in the Himalayas from an illness 
which led to his death. Sen wrote from Simla on 
July 20, 1883 ; ‘I am sorry I cannot write to you 
so often as I wish. But of this I can assure you, 
that you are often present in my thoughts The 
affinity is not only ethnic, but in the highest 
degree spiritual, which often draws you into my 
heart and makes me enjoy the pleasure of 
friendly intercourse. I forget the distance, and 
feel we are very near each other ’ 

Sen died less than six months later, and 
Max Muller wrote an eloquent and touching 
obituary notice, which he closed with these 
words ; ‘As long as there is a religion in India, 
whatever its name mav be, the name of Keshub 
Chunder Sen will be gratefully remembered, as 
one who lived and died for the glory- of God, for 
the welfare of mankind, and for the truth, so far 
as he could see it.’ 

But Muller’s most sincere tribute w-as paid 
more than fifteen vears later when he himself 
had come verv near death Sen's aged mother, 
hearing of Muller’s .serious illness at the end of 
18')!). wrote through her grandsons to inquire 
.ibout his health He replied on November 27 
■Plea.se to tell vour dear grandmother that I feel 
inuth touched by her .sympathy I miss her 
^on very much He was so kind, .so gentle, so 
good a man too, and his mother ought indeed to 
be proud to be the mother oi siuh a man’ 

Sen w-as filteen years younger than Ma.v 
Muller, and died filteen years before him. 

This very incomplete account of Max 
Muller’s fiersonal relations with Indians should 
include his tributes to two remarkable Indian 
women of his time, only one of whom he met. 
Both were hi'i-oii- in e\’erv sen.se of the word 
The 111 St of them was Rama Bai, called Randita 
01 Learned, who.se Sanskrit loaning had be¬ 
come a legend in India Her life was even more 
lemarkahle and might be called an epic m minia¬ 
ture Max Muller w'lote of her as the ‘truh' 
heroic Hindu lady, in .ippearance small, delicate, 
.ind timid, but m reality .strong and bold as a 
lione.ss’ 

She w<is the daughter of a very learned 
Brahmin of an ancient and \enerated clan, but 
was born in a forest of the Western Ghats, This 
Brahmin had as a widow-er married Ramabai’s 
mother when she was only nine years old. He 
had t'led to teach his first wife, but was not 
allowed to do so by his family because there was 
prejudice in traditional Hindu society against 
educating women. He tried again with his 
second wife, and when again opposed, he retired 
to the wilderness to be free. There the wife 
grew to be learned, and they had three children, 
one son and two daughters, Ramabai being the 
younger daughter His reputation for learning 



spread, and students began to come to his house 
He also attracted visitors. 

A traditional Hindu teacher could not take 
fees, but on the contran' had to house and feed 
his pupils on what support he got from generous 
patrons of learning. Ramabai’s father lived in 
his hermitage for some time, teaching his son 
and older daughter with the students. Soon the 
expenses became so heavy that he had to break 
up his home, and began to wander all over India 
with his family, earning a livelihood by reciting 
or expounding the sacred books in palaces oi 
Maths (monasteries). His eldest daughtei 
married, and his son and Ramabai helped him 
in this. 

When he died his son supported his widow 
as well as Rama in the same way, but they earn¬ 
ed very little. Then the mother died, and after 
travelling all over India on foot the brother and 
sister came at last to Calcutta, where Ramabai’s 
lectures created a sensation. Cut a new blow fell. 
The brother died, and left alone she was com¬ 
pelled to marry. However, her marriage was 
very happy, and she had a daughter whom she 
named Manorama or Heart’s Joy. But after 
nineteen months she became a widow. In her 
desperation she decided to fit herself for practical 
work, and in order to get medical training, help¬ 
less as she was, she decided to come to England. 
She scraped together all she had earned by lec¬ 
turing and Iranslating Sanskrit for the govern¬ 
ment, and arrived there, quite destitute at the 
end of her journey. 

With her child and the woman friend who 
had accompanied her she was taken to the 
•Anglican Sisterhood at Wantage, some members 
of which she had known at Poona. She told 
them, how('\cr, that she would never become a 
Christian She jiaid a visit to Max Muller at 
Oxford at the tune, and on October 27, 1883, 
Muller wiote to his young son . ‘We had a nice 
visit from Ramabai, a Riahmin lady who knows 
Sanskrit sjiltMididly. She knows books as long 
as Homer h\ heart from beginning to end — 
speaks Sanskiit correctly, and writes Sanskrit 
poetry I nfortunately .she hears very badly, 
and as she came to Eiiglaiifi to study and take 
a degree, .she i.s \erv unhapjiy ’ 

What actually ha]ipened, however, w’as 
terrible. Ramaliar.', lomjianion feared that they 
might he made Chiistian liv loice, and tried to 
.strangle her to death to .save her from the 
calamity. Fading m ihi.-, sWe killed herself It 
was aftei this that Hamahai came oxer to .sta>' 
with Max Miillei at Oxford Her nervous pros¬ 
tration was such that one ot .Mullers maid- 
.servants had to sleej) with her at night 
•Arrangements wtue made to enable her to attend 
medical lectures, hut her fiearmg lieiame sud¬ 
denly wor.se. and the idea had to be given up. 
She then decided to train herself a.s a nurse, 
to do some useful work in India. 

At this’ juncture .she was invited to 
.America to see the presenUdion of a doctorate 
in medicine by the Medical College of Penn¬ 
sylvania to a young countr}wx'oman of hers, 
who was the first Indian woman to take such 
a degree anyw’here, and wht.' had known and 
help^ her after her widowhood in India. Rama¬ 


bai went and found many friends, who helped 
her to start a home for young Hindu widows in 
India. But in the meantime .she had to become a 
Christian because she could not stand alone : 

■she had to belong to somebody and somewhere, 
especially to w'orship Gcxl with those w'ho had 
been kind to her. Writing about this Max 
Muller felt sure that she herself would not make 
any attempts to pro.selytize among the little 
widows who were entrusted to her, ‘but she lost, 
of cour.se, the .support of her native friends and 
has to fight her battles alone.’ 

In 1887 Muller wrote to the reformer Mala- 
bari ■ ‘Try to establish schools or refuges foi 
widows. Here \ou might combine with Rama¬ 
bai. I suppo.si- she will soon return to India 
She has become a Christian, but shf' i.s not 
narrow-minded, and may lie made u.seful,’ By 
the end of the century Ramabai had some two 
thousand widows in her home. She wrote a very 
moving book. Life of u High-Casle Hindv 
Woman, describing the treatment of a young 
Hindu woman in the house of her father-m-law 

’Fhe other Hindu woman to whom Max 
Muller paid a glowing tribute though he never 
met her, was the friend of Ramabai w'ho had 
got the medical degree. Her name was Anandi- 
bai Joshi. She had been married at the age of 
nine, and had been very hajipy m her marriage 
So, when asked to speak about child-marriage 
before an American audience, she stood uji and 
defended it, though ot course only as betrothal 
albeit binding lor lift' She had .seen the suffer¬ 
ing of voung mothers in India, and re.solved to 
t ike a nu'dical training in Arneiica, .saying, how¬ 
ever ■ ‘I will go to America as a Hindu, and come 
liack and live among mv people as a Hindu,’ 

So at the age of eighteen she went to Philadelphia 
with her hmsbanil, in spite of (mdlc-ss difficulties, 
and enrolled as a .student m the Medical College 
of Penn.sylvania 

!)r. Ila' hel Hodlev, who received her, wrote 
about this coming ‘One day m Septembei 
1883, there came to mv door a iiitle lady in blue 
cotton saree, accompanied bv her faithful friend, 

Mrs B F Carjienter of New Jeivsey, and since 
that hour when, sjieechless for very wonder, 1 
bestowed a kiss of welcome ujron the stranger’s 
cheek instivid of words, 1 have loved the women 
of India ' Anandihai h<td very great diffii ulty in 
adapting hei.iclf to the Western wav of lile, but 
.she got her degn‘e, ami was .ijqiointed phy.sician 
m charge of the lemalc w.nd at Kolhajnir in the 
province of P.ombav Hei health however had 
been undeimim'd ami she died at the age ol 
tw'cntv-two in 1887 'i'hongh she had technicall.v 
lost c.iste bv ciossin.e the si>as, she was received 
by all, and when shi* died all Poona mourned 
with her familv ,\1a\ Miiller vviote about this 
'It shows that even the most inveterate srK'ial 
and religious di.seases are not incur,ible when 
treatcfl with un.sclfish love and generositv If all 
this could he achieved h\ a frail young daughter 

of India, what is there that lould be tailed ini- 
pos.sible for the .strong men of that country?’ 

J'his faith in the men of India was set down 
by Max Muller only a year before his own death 
No one who has the cajiacily to love deejilv and 
.strongly can help exttmding his love from the 11 



general to the particular ; or fi'om the particulai' 
to the general. The failure to be general denies 
fullness and breadth, and to a certain exten* 
unselfishness in lo\'e. while without particulai' 
objects, love is di.sembodied and remains only a 
tenuous exhalation In Max Muller’s case love 
liecame particular in two ways His love of the 
idea of India and for the ancient civilization ol 
India became more specifically love for the 
people of Indid a.s a whole ; it then became love 
lor individual Indians. 

So what he found most unnatural and vehe¬ 
mently denounceii in the relationship between 
India and Britain was the habitual denigration 
of the Indian character by those Englishmen 
who lived in India or had first-hand experience 
of the country. Miiller .set himself not only to 
defend Indians, but also to show in what way 
the Indian character and outlook could be a 
complement to those of the European. So, in the 
very first of the lectures he delivered at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1H82, to which he boldly gave the title, 
India : What Can It Teach Us ?, he said : 

If I were asked under what skv the human 
mind has most fully deielopea some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on 
the greatest problems of life, and has found 
solutions of some of them which well deserve 
the attention even of tho.se who have studied 
Plato and Kant — I should point to India. 
And if I were to ask myself from what 
literature we, here in Europe, we who have 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one 
Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that cor¬ 
rective which is most wanted in order to 
make our inner life more perfect, more com¬ 
prehensive, more universal, in fact more 
truly human, a life, not for this life only, but 
a transfigured and eternal life — again 1 
should point to India. 

Those who have not gone into the history 
of Indo-Britisn personal relations during the 
most stable days of British i-ule in that country 
can have no idea what the British contempt and 
hatred of Indians was like. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the Englishman had form¬ 
ulated his Thirty-nine Articles of dogma 
regarding Indians, and the first and second 
Articles were of course that they were all liars 
and all dishonest. These as.sumptions were com- 
tnunicdted in advance to any Englishman who 
was going to India as an administrator or in any 
other capacity Generally speaking they were 
accepted even tiefore the Englishman saw the 
country and its people So the English came with 
a prefabricated hostilit\ 

Before the Mutiny the attitude was one 
of more or less pa.ssn e contempt But after, an 
element of fear came into the aversion, and 
sensing the latent ho.stihtv of their .subjects the 
British in India snarled like frightened beasts 
of prey. When in M)20 a distinguished Bengali, 
who had been raised to the peerage and was then 
Under-Secretary of State foi India, was justify¬ 
ing in the most moderate language in the House 
12 of Lords, the cashiering of General Dyer for 


shooting hundreds of Indians at Amritsar, a 
drunken peer was heard to shout: ‘If they are 
all like him, the more they shoot the better.’ 

Max Muller .set himself to fight and if poss¬ 
ible to eliminate this misunderstanding. In his 
second Cambridge lecture therefore he declared 
that he was going to grapple witn a prejudice 
which was more mi.schievous than iterance, 
because it formed a kind of icy barrier between 
the Hindus and their rulers, and made anything 
like a feeling of true fellowship between the two 
utterly impossible. ‘That prejudice,’ he con¬ 
tinued, ‘consists in looking upon our stay in India 
as a- kind of moral exile, and in regarding the 
Hindus as an inferior race, totally different from 
ourselves in their moral character, and, more 
particularly in what forms the very foundation 
of the English character, respect for truth.’ 

So he devoted the lecture to a demonstra¬ 
tion, with facts and testimonies,which could not 
be contested, of the truthful character of the 
Hindus, and he concluded the lecture with the 
following words ; ‘Certainly I can imagine 
nothing more mischievous, more dangerous, 
more fatal to the permanence of English rule in 
India, than for the young Civil Servants to go to 
that country with the idea that it is a sink of 
moral depravity, an ant’s nest of lies ; for no one 
i.s so .sure to go wrong, whether in public or in 
orivate life, as he who savs in his haste : ‘All 
men are liars" ’ 

To the end of his life he continued to defend 
the Indian character. This championship in the 
midst of almost universal denigration earned for 
Max Muller the gratitude of all Indians, and their 
admiration of him was due no less to it than to 
his expositions of Hindu life and culture. Thus, 
speaking after his death at a meeting, R. G. 
Uhandarkar, a great Sanskrit scholar and a 
historian laid greater emphasis on his defence of 
Indians than on his scholarship. He said : ‘The 
character of all of us Indians had been greatly 
traduced in Europe. We were described as men 
given habitually to lying, of no substance or 
worth in us, possessing no self-respect and in- 
(apable of any great effort. Max Muller combat¬ 
ed this view.' 

The lecture provoked decided antagonism 
among those Englishmen in England or India 
who professed to know inhabitants of India. One 
critic called him a Hindu pervert, but a really 
.scandalous sequel followed. A leading Sanskrit 
.scholar in England sent a communication to 
Indian newspapers accusing Max Muller of 
intellectual dishonesty in defending Hindus 
against the charge of untruthfulness. The first 
Indian newspaper which published this com¬ 
munication did so in the following news story ; 


A distinguished Orientalist of England, 
writing to Babu Protapa Chandra Roy of 
this city, the enterprising publisher of the 
Mahahharata. says, ‘It may perhaps amuse 
you to learn that in the rk'ently published 
German translation of India : what can it 
teach us? the pas.sages in praise of Hindu 
truthfulness have, with the author’s sanc¬ 
tion been suppressed. What will his bosom- 



friend Dr. Rajendralala Mitra say to this 
Why. Dr. Mitra, when he sees the work 
thus mutilated, will simply say that the 
learned Profe.ssor knows the art of being 
all things to all men at the same lime... 

An additional incentive to such suppression 
might have been found in the little prob¬ 
ability of the Professor’s Hindu friends 
reading his work in German, especially 
after they had once read it in English. 

Clearly, this English Orientalist had the 
animus of Whitne> against Max Mliller without 
Whitney’s courage. Max Muller could guess the 
identity of the writer, but did not name him. 
He called the story a scandalous invention from 
beginning to end. The facts were at once com¬ 
municated to the editor of the Indian paper 
Max Muller had nol .seen the German translation 
tiefore its publication The German translator 
had only omitted extiacts from English writers 
whose names were less knovn to German than 
to English readers, because the lectures had to 
be abridged. 

Even so the wholesale running down of 
Indians continued, and those who looked upon 
Indians as an inferior race protested against 
Max Muller’s description of them as biased. 
Muller admitted quite frankly that the Indians 
he had known intimately — Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, Behramji Malabari, Rama- 
bai — were exceptional beings, who would be so 
in England as anywhere else He was not an 
indiscriminate admirer of everything Indian 
He had had some unplea.sant experiences with 
the small number of youiig Indians who came 
to Oxford About one very unplea.sant experience 
with them he was driven to write in his 
reminiscences : ‘The.si* men have a very curious 
way of blushing. If you convict them of a down¬ 
right falsehood, their bright brown colour turns 
suddenly greyish, but their eloquence in defend¬ 
ing themselves never fades or flags ’ If I had not 
read the vindication of Hindu truthfulness offer¬ 
ed by Muller, I should have said that the spirit 
of this remark was not very far from those made 
by the hardlxiiled Anglo-Indians of his times. 

What Muller objected to was any sweeping 
generalization from a small number of personal 
observations. He said : ‘If 1 hear a man calling 
all Indians liars, 1 generally ask how many he 
has known I do the same thing when I hear all 
Frenchmen called monkeys, ail Italians assas¬ 
sins, all Germans unwashed, all Russians 
savages, or even England Perfide Albion.' Be¬ 
sides, he knew that the question of Hindu 
truthfulness, even when considered on the doc¬ 
trinal or historical plane, was extremely com¬ 
plex. For instance, in estabi.shing the general 
truthfulness of Hindus he too< his stand on the 
glorification of truth in the sacred books, as well 
as on the repeated insistence in them on telling 
the truth and nothing else. Yet he himself in 
Note C to the printed edition of his lectures gave 
authoritative citations fiom the books of Hindu 
sacred law (Dharma ^astras i which treated 
falsehood uttered in certain circumstances as 
venial sins. For example, he quoted among 
many others a passage from the Vasistha treatise 


on law ; ‘If a man speaks an untruth at the time 
of marriage, in sexual intercourse, when his life 
is in danger, or when he is likely to lose all his 
property, and when a Brahmana is in danger, it 
has been declared that these five untruths are 
not sins.’ There are, of course, maiw such pass¬ 
ages in all Hindu sacred texts, out, on the 
whole. Max Muller could make out a strong case 
for the Hindu’s love of truth in ancient times 
from Hindu scrijitures and from the testimony 
of foreign observers such as the Greeks. More¬ 
over, since no direct evidence was then available 
for what the Hindus actually did, the didactic 
insistence on truth created a justifiable presump¬ 
tion that they were ti-uthful in their conduct. 

In respect of )he contemporary situation 
Max Muller had greater dilficulty, not due to 
lack of evidence but to the contradiction in it 
The most vocal opinion of the Anglo-Indians, or 
the Briti.sh who were living or had lived in 
India, was that Indians were habitually and 
universally given to lying. As against them he 
was in a decidedly unfavourable position, and 
he frankly de.scribed it. ‘Having never been in 
India myself,’ he said in his Cambridge lecture 
of 1882, ‘I can only claim for myself the right 
and duty of every'hislorian, namely, the right 
of collecting as much information as possible, 
and the duly to sift it according to the recog¬ 
nized rules of historical criticism.’ 

He stated the issue lietween him and the 
men on the spot even more clearly in his letter 
to The Times on the llbert Bill, which appeared 
in the paper on August G, 1883. What he said 
might be described as a methodological expose in 
a nutshell Muller confessed that he could not 
claim ‘the honourable title of Anglo-Indian’, but 
added that he had read the accounts of the most 
eminent Anglo-Indians of former times, and was 
ac-quainted personally with many of his time. 
According to him, the Anglo-Indians could be 
divided into two clas.ses • those who never 
appealed to their residence in India as a title to 
infallibility, and the others who wrote and 
spoke on Indian subjects like so many Popes. 

If you differ from them [he said], they seem 
to have but one answer to all facts and all 
arguments — namely, ‘I have been in India; 

I have spent twenty-five years among the 
natives — it is all wrong, I know it is 
wrong, and you would nol say so if you had 
been in India ‘ 

It makes little difference to these invinc- 
ibles that where they say ‘Black’ others who 
have spent quite as many years in India as 
they ha\e, say ‘White’. It only makes them 
more emphatic, and those who may happen 
to listen, naturally think it rather imperti¬ 
nent that one w'ho had never been in India 
should venture to know more of the 
customs, the prejudices, the laws, and 
literature of that country than one who has 
ruined his liver and lost his temper by 
twenty-five year.s’ residence in Calcutta. I 
have not as yet been driven by my Anglo- 
Indian fneiuls to such a pitch of despair as 
others who have openly declared that no 
one who has been in India is fit to write a 
history of India. 13 

to be concluded 
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Shannon was not sure how serious she was, 
aud thought he might have gone too far in pro¬ 
voking Endean that evening, although he had 
not planned on meeting him anyway. They were 
still arguing when they reached the sitting room 
of the flat. 

‘Anyway, I’m not being told what I'll do and 
what I won’t do,’ said the girl as she dropped 
her coat over the armchair. 

‘You will by me,’ growled Shannon. ‘You’ll 
just keep damn silent about me when you’re with 
>our father. And that’s flat.’ 

F''or answer the girl stuck her tongue out 
at him. 

‘I’ll do what I damn well like,’ she insisted, 
and to emphasise her words, stamped her foot. 
Shannon got angry. He picked her up, spun her 
round, inarched her to the armchair, sat down 
and pulled her over his knee. For five minutes 
there were two conflicting sounds in the sitting 
room, the girl’s protesting squeals and the crack 
of Shannon’s hand. When he let her up she 
scuttled into the bedroom sobbing loudly and 
slammed the door. 

Shannon shrugged. The die was cast one way 
or the other, and there was nothing he could do 
about it. He went into the kitchen, made a coffee 
and diank it slowly by the window, looking out 
at the backs of the houses acro.ss the gardens, 
almost all darkened as the respectable folk of 
St. John’s Wood slept. 

When he entered the bedroom it was in 
darkness. In the far corner of the double bed 
was a small hump, but no sound, as if she were 
holding her breath Half-way across the floor his 
foot scuffed her fallen dress and two paces 
further he kicked one of her discarded shoes. He 
sat on the edge of the bed and as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the darkness he made out her 
face on the pillow, eyes watching him. 

‘You’re rotten,' .she whis{>ered. 

He leaned forward and slipped a hand into 
the angle of her neck and jaw, stroking slowly 
and firmly 

'No one's ever hit me before.’ 

‘That’s why you’ve turned out the way you 
have,’ he murmured. 

‘How is that 

‘.4 spoiled liitle girl.’ 


‘I’m not.’ There was a pause. ‘Yes I am.’ 

He continued caressing her. 

‘Cat.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did you really think Daddy might take me 
away from you if I told him ?’ 

‘Yes. I still do.’ 

‘And do you think I’d really tell him ?’ 

‘1 thought you might.’ 

‘Is that why you got angry ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then you only smacked me because you 
love me ?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

She turned her head and he felt her tongue 
busily licking the inside of his palm. 

‘Get into bed. Cat, darling. I’m so randy I 
can’t wait any more.’ 

He was only half out of his clothes when she 
threw the bedsheets back and knelt on the mat¬ 
tress, running her hands over his chest and 
muttering, “Hurry, hurry’ between kisses. 

‘You’re a lying bastard, Shannon,’ he 
thought as he lay on his back feeling this avid 
and infatuated young girl go to work on him. 

There was a light grey glow in the east over 
Camden Town when they lay still two hours 
later and he wished he had a cigarette. Julie 
was curled up in the crook of his arm, her varied 
appeties for the moment satisfied. 

‘Tell me something,' she said. 

‘What ?’ 

‘Why do you live the way you do ? Why be 
a mercenary and go around making wars on 
people ?’ 

‘I don’t make wars. The world we live in 
makes wars, led and governed by men who 
pretend they are creatures of morality and 
integrity, wheras most of them are self-seeking 
bastards. They make the wars, for increased 
profits or increased power. I just fight the wars, 
because it’s the way I like to live.’ 

‘But why for money ? Mercenaries fight for 
money, don’t they ?’ 

‘Not only the money. The bums do, but when 
it comes to a crunch the bums who style them¬ 
selves mercenaries usually don’t fight. They 
scarper. Most of the best ones fight for the same 
reason I do; they enjoy the life, the hard living, 
the combat.’ 

‘But why do there have to be wars ? Why 
can’t they all live in peace ?’ 

He stirred and in the darkness scowled at 
the ceiling. 

‘Because there are only two kinds of people 
in this world ; the predators and the grazers. 
And the predators always get to the top, because 
they’re prepared to fight to get there and con¬ 
sume people and thing that get in their way. 
The others haven’t the nerve, or the courage, 
or the hunger or the ruthlessness. So the world 
is governed by the predators, who become the 
ixrtentates. And the potentates are never satis¬ 
fied. They must go on and on seeking more of 
the currency they worship. 

‘In the Communist world — and don’t ever 
kid yourself into thinking the Communist lead¬ 
ers are peace-loving — the currency is power. 
Power, power and more power, no matter how 


many people have to die so they can get it. In 
the capitalist world the currency is money. 
More and more money. Oil, gold, stocks and 
shares, more and more, are the goals, even if 
they have to lie, steal, bribe and cheat to get it. 
These make the money, and the money buys the 
power. So really it all comes back to the lust 
for power. If they think there’s enough of it to 
be taken, and it needs a war to grab it, you get 
a war. The rest, the so-called idealism, is a load 
of cock.’ 

‘Some people fight for idealism. The Viet- 
cong do. I’ve read it in the papers.’ 

‘Yeah, some people fight for idealism, and 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of them are being 
conned. So are the ones back home who cheer 
for war. We’re always right and they’re always 
wrong. In Washington and Peking, London and 
Moscow. And you know what ? 'They’re being 
conned. Those GIs in Vietname, do you think 
they died for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness ? They died for the Dow Jones Index 
in Wall Street, and always have done. And the 

British .soldiers who died in Kenya, Cyprus, 
.-\den. You really think they rushed into battle 
shouting for God, King and Country ? They 
were in those lands because their colonel order¬ 
ed them there, and he was ordered by the War 
Office, and that was ordered by the Cabinet, to 
keep British control over the economies. So 
what ? They went back to the people who owned 
them in the first place, and who cared about the 
bodies the British Army left behind ? It’s a big 
con, Julie Manson, a big con. The difference 
with me is that no one tells me to go and fight, 
or where to fight, or which side to fight on. That’s 
why the politicians, the establishrnents.hate mer¬ 
cenaries. It’s not that we are more lethal than 
they are ; in fact we’re a damn sight less so. 
It’s because thev can’t control us ; we don’t take 
their orders. We don’t shoot the ones they tell 
us to shoot, and we don’t start when they say 
“start” or stop when they .say “stop”. That’s 
why we’re outlaws ; we fight on contract and we 
pick our own contracts.’ 

Julie sat up and ran her hands over the hard, 
scarred muscles of his chest and shoulders. She 
was a conventionally raised girl and could not, 
like so many of her generation, underetand even 
a tiny fraction of the world she saw about her. 

‘What about the wars wh^n people fight for 
what they know is right ?’ she asked. ‘I mean, 
what about fighting against Hitler ? That was 
right, wasn’t it ?’ 

Shannon sighed and nodded. 

‘Yes, that was right. He was a bastard all 
right. Except that they, the bigshots in the 
Western world, sold him steel up to the outbreak 
of war and then made more fortunes making 
more steel to cru.sh Hitler’s steel. And the Com¬ 
munists were no better. Stalin signed a ptu t 
with him and waited for Capitalism and Nazism 
to destroy each other so he could take over the 
rubble. Only when Hitler struck Russia did the 
world’s so-idealistic Communists decide Nazism 
was naughty. Besides, it cost thirty million 
lives to kill Hitler. A mercenary could have 
done it with one bullet costing less than a 
.shilling.’ 


‘But we won, didn’t we ? It was the right 
thing to do, and we won.’ 

‘We won, my little darling, becau.se the 
Russians, British and American had more guns, 
tanks, planes and ships than Adolf. That’s why, 
and that’s the only reason why. If he had had 
more, he’d have won, and you know what? 
History would have written that he was right 
and we were wrong. Victors are always right. 
There’s a nice little adage I heard once : “God 
is on the side of the big battalions.” It’s the 
gospel of the rich and powerful, the cynical and 
the gullible. Politicians believe in it, the so- 
called quality newspapers preach it. The truth 
is, the Establishment is on the side of the big 
battalions, because it created and armed them 
in the first place It never seems to occur to the 
millions of readers of that garbage that maybe 
God, if there is one, has something to do with 
truth, justice and compa.ssion rather than sheer 
brute force, and that truth and justice might 
possibly be on the side of the little platoons. Not 
that it matters. The big battalions always win, 
and the “serious” Press always approves, and 
the grazers always believe it.’ 

‘You’re a rebel. Cat,’ she murmured. 

‘Sure. Always have been. No, not always. 
Since I buried six of my mates in Cyprus. That 
w'as when I began to question the wisdom and 
integrity of all our leaders.’ 

‘But apart from killing people, you could die 
yourself. You could get killed in one of these 
futile wars.’ 

‘Yes, and I could live on, like a battery hen 
in one of these futile cities. Filling in futile 
forms, paying futile taxes to enable futile 
politicians and state managers to fritter it away 
on electorally useful white elephants. I could 
earn a futile salary in a futile office and com¬ 
mute futilely on a train, morning and evening, 
until a futile retirement. I prefer to do it my 
way, live my way and die my way.’ 

‘Do you ever think of death ?’ .she a.skeil 

him. 

‘Of course. Often. Don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes. But I don’t want to die. I don’t 
want you to die.’ 

‘Death’s not .so bad. You get u.sed to the 
idea when it has come very close, and passed 
by, many times. Let me tell you something. 

The other day I was clearing out the drawers 
in this place. There w’as .some newspaper, a year 
old, at the bottom of one. I saw a piece of news 
and began to read it. It dated from the winter 
before la.st. There was this old man; see ? He 
lived alone in a ba.sement. They found him dead 
one,day. A week or so after he died. The 
coroner was told no one ever came to see him, 
and he couldn’t get out much. The pathologist 
^aid he had been undernourished for at least a 
year. You know what they found in his throat ? 

Bits of carboard He had been nibbling bits of 
cardboard from a cereal packet to try and get 
nourishment. Well, not me, baby. When I go. 

I’ll go my way. I’d prefer to go with a bullet 
in my chest, and bkxid in my mouth, and a gun 
in my hand ; with defiance in my heart and 
shouting “Sod the lot of you”, than to flicker 
out in a dam)) basement with a mouth full of 15 



(.a I’d board. 

‘Now go to sleep, love, il’.s dawn already.’ 

^11 

SHANNON ari’ived in Luxembourg just aftei 
one p.m on the following Monday and from the 
airport took a taxi to the Banque de Credit. He 
identified him.self as Keith Brown by u.sing hi'’ 
passport, and a.sked for the .C.bOOO that should 
be waiting for collection by him. 

After a delay while the telex room was 
checked, the credit was discovered. It had jusi 
come through from Zurich. Instead of drawing 
the whole sum in cash, Shannon tcwk the equi¬ 
valent in Luxembourg francs of .£1000 and 
signed a form making over the balance of £4000 
to the hank. In exchange for this he was given 
a certified bank cheque for the equivalent of 
£ 4()()(). 

He had tune for a quick lunch before 
making his way to the Hougstraat where he had 
an appointment with the firm of accountants 
Lang & Stein. 

Luxembourg, like Belgium and Liechten¬ 
stein maintains a system of offering to the 
investor a highly di.screet and even secretne 
•service in banking and the operation of com¬ 
panies. into who.se affairs a foreign police foice 
has the greatest difficulty in trying to pry. By 
and large, unless a company registered in 
Luxembourg can be shown to have broken the 
laws of the Archduchy, or can be proved beyond 
doubt to have been involved in international 
illegal activities of a highly unpleasant nature, 
foreign police enquiries as to who owns or con¬ 
trols such a company will be met with a stoic 
refu.sal to cooperate. It was this kind of facility 
that Shannon sought. 

His interview, arfanged by phone three 
days earlier, was with Mr. Emil Stein, one of 
the partners in the highly respectable firm. 
For the occasion Shannon wore a newly 
acquired charcoal-grey suit, white shirt and 
.school tie. He carried a briefcase and The Timex 
under one arm. For some reason, the carrying 
of this newspaper always seems to impress 
Eurojieans that the bearer is a respectable 
Englishman. 

Over the forthcoming few months,’ he told 
the grey-haired Luxembourger, ‘a group of 
British associates, of whom I am one, wish to 
engage in commercial activities in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area, possibly Spain, France and Italy 
For this purpose we would like to establish a 
holding company in Luxembourg As you may 
imagine, being British citizens and residents, 
and doing business in several European coun¬ 
tries with differing financial laws could prove 
very complicated. From a tax standpoint alone 
a holding company in Luxembourg seems to be 
advisable ’ 

Mr Stein nodded, for the request was no 
surprise. Many such holding companies were 
already registered in his tiny country, and his 
16 firm received such requests every day 


‘That should present no problem, Mr. 
Brown,’ he told his vksitor. ‘You are aware of 
course that all the procedures required hy the 
Archdticy of Luxembourg must be complied 
with. Oiice that is done, the holding company 
may hol<l the majority of shares in an array 
of other companies registered elsewhere, and 
.ifter that the company affairs remain entirely 
private from foreign tax investigations.’ 

‘That’s very kind of you. Perhaps you 
would outline the essentials of starting such a 
company in Luxembourg,’ said Shannon. 

The accountant could reel off the requisites 
in a few’ seconds. 

‘Unlike in Britain, all limited liability com¬ 
panies in Luxembourg must have a minimum 
of seven shareholders and a minimum of three 
directors. However, (juite often the accountant 

asked to help in setting the company up takes 
the chairmanship of the directors, his junior 
jiartners form the other two, and his staff be¬ 
come shareholders, each with a purely nominal 
iiumher of shares. In this manner the person 
wishing to establi.sh the company is merely the 
seventh shareholder although by virtue of his 
greater number of shares he controls the com¬ 
pany. 

‘Shares will normally be regi-stered and the 
names ol the shoreholders also, but there is the 
provision for the issue of bearer shares, in 
which ca.se no registration of the identity of the 
majority holder is necessary. The snag to that 
is that the bearer shares are exactly what they 
mean, and the bearer of the majority controls 
the comjianv Should one man lose them, or 
have them stolen, the new owner would auto¬ 
matically become the controller without need¬ 
ing a vestige of proof as to how he acquired 
them. Do you follow me, Mr. Brown ?’ 

Shannon nodded. This was the arrange¬ 
ment he hoped to establish, in order to have 
Semmler buy the boat behind the cover of an 
uncheckable company. 

‘A holding company,’ said Mr. Stein, ‘as its 
name implies, may not trade in any form. It 
may only hold stock in other companies. Does 
your group of associates hold shares in other 
companies which it would like to have taken 
over and held in Luxembourg ?’ 

‘No, not yet,’ said Shannon. ‘We hope to 
acquire exi.stm'g companies in the area of chosen 
operations, or found other limited liability com¬ 
panies and transfer the majority shareholdings 
to Luxembourg for safe keeping.’ 

By the end of an hour the agreement had 
lieen reached. Shannon had shown Mr. Stein 
his £ 4000 banker’s cheque to prove his solvency, 
and had paid a deposit of £500 in cash, 

Mr. Stem had agreed to proceed at once 
with the foundation and registration of a holding 
company to be called Tyrone Holdings, SA, 
after searching through the bulky list of already 
registered companies to ensure that no such 
name existed on the register. The total share 
capital would be £40,000 of which only £1000 
would be issued immediately, and this would 
be issued in 1000 bearer shares of £1 each. Mr. 
Stein would accept one share and the chair¬ 
manship of the board. One share each would 
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{^0 to his partner Mr. Lang and a junior partner 
m the film These three men would form the 
hoard. Three other .staff members of the firm 
— they turiK'd out later to be secretaries — 
would be issued with one fiearcr share each, 
and the remaining hfM shares would be held by 
Mr Brown, who would thus control the com¬ 
pany and whose wishes the hoard would have to 
implement 

A gemnal meiding to float the company 
was fixed lor twelve davs thence, or any time 
alter that if Mr Blown' would let them know 
in writing when he could be in Luxembourg to 
attend it On that note Shannon left. 

Before closing time he w'as back at the 
bank, returned the I'heiiue and had the £4000 
transferred to the account at Brugge. He 
cheeked into the K.xeelsior and spent the night 
m Luxemhourg He already had his onward 
liookmg the next morning for Hamburg, and 
he had the hotel nng up to confirm it. It was 
to Hamburg that he flew the following morning. 
This time, he was looking for arms. 

The trade in lethal weapons is the world’s 
most lucratne after narcotics, and not surpris¬ 
ingly the gosernments of the world are deeply 
nnolved m it Since 104r) it has become almost 
a point of national prestige to have one’s own 
native arms industry, and they have flourished 
,md multiiilied to the point where by the early 
■seventies it v\as estimated there existed one 
military firearm lor every man, woman and 
child on the face of the planet. Arms manu¬ 
facture simply cannot lie kept down to arms 
lonsumptioii except m ca.se of war, and the 
logical lesponse has to be either to export the 
surplus or (mcouiage war or both. As few 
governments want to he involved in a war them- 
.selves, but also do not wish to run down their 
arms industry just in case, the accent has for 
years been on the exporting of arms. To this 
end, all the major pow'ers operate highly paid 
teams of salesmen to trot the globe persuading 
any potentate with whom they can secure an 
interview that he does not have enough 
weafHins, or that those he does possess are not 
modern enough and should lie replaced 

it IS of no concern to the sellers that ninety- 
live iier cent of all the hardware on the face of, 
for example, .Africa is not used to protect the 
owner-iountry from external aggression but to 
keep the poji'ulace in subjection to the dictator. 
Arms sales having logically started as a product 
of the profits rivalry between competing West¬ 
ern nations, the entry of Russia and China into 
the arms manufacturing and exporting business 
ha.s equallv logically transferred the salesman¬ 
ship into an extension of the power rivalry. 

The interaction of profit desirability and 
jxilitical desiiahility has produced a tangled web 
of calculation.', that continue daily in the capitals 
of the major world powers. One power will sell 
arms to lepuhlic A. but not to B. At which a 
rival power will rush to sell weapons to B but 
not to A This is called establishing a power 
balance and therefore keeping the peace. The 
profit de.sirability of selling arms is permanent; 
it is always profitable The only constraints are 
18 imposed l>v political desirability in this or that 


country having certain arms in its possession at 
all, and from this shifting quicksand of exp^i- 
ency versus profit has evolved the intimate link 
between Foreign Affairs departments and 
Defence departments all over the world. 

To e.stablish an indigenous arms industry 
is not difficult, provided it is kept basic. It is 
relatively simple to manufacture rifles and sub¬ 
machine guns, ammunition for both, along with 
hand grenades and hand guns. The level of 
technology, industrial development and the 
variety of the raw materials is not large, but 
the smaller countries usually buy their weaponry 
ready-made from the larger ones, because their 
internal reiiuiremetns are too small to justify 
the necessary industrialisation, and they know 
their technical level w'ould not put them into 
the export market with a chance. 

Neverthele.ss, a very large and growing 
numlier of medium-sized countries have in the 
past two decades gone ahead and established 
their own native, if basic, arms factories. The 
difficulties increase, and therefore the number 
of participating nations decreases, with the 
complexity of the weapon to be made. It is 
easy to make small arms, harder to make 
artillery, armoured cars and tanks, very diffi¬ 
cult to create an entire .shipbuilding industry 
to build mcKlern warships, and harde.st of all to 
turn out modern jet fighters and bombers. The 
level of development of a loc-al arms industry 
can be judged by the point at which local 
weaponry reaches its technical limits, and 
imports have to be made for anything above 
those limit.s. 

The main world arms makers and exporters 
are the Fnited States, Canada, Britain, France, 
Italy, West Germany (with certain banned 
manufactures under the U).'i4 Paris treaty), 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Belgium, Israel 
and South Africa in the Western world. Sweden 
and Switzerland are neutral but still make and 
export verv fine w’eaponry, while Israel and 
South Africa built up their arms industries be¬ 
cause of their peculiar situations, because they 
•lid not wish to be depiendent on anyone in the 
event of a crisis, and both export very little 
indeed. The others are all NATO countries and 
linked by a common defence ))olicy. They also 
ojierate an ill-defined degree of cooperation on 
foreign policy as it relates to arms sales, and 
an application for an arms purchase made to 
any of them habitually undergoes a close 
scrutiny before it is granted and the arms are 
.sold. In the same vein, the small buyer country 
always has to sign a written undertaking not 
to pass weaponry sold to itself to another party 
w'ithout exjiress written permission from the 
supplier. In other words, a lot of questions are 
asked before a sale is agreed by the Foreign 
Affairs office rather than the Weapons Sales 
office, and sales thus made are almost inevitably 
deals made government-to-government.' 
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Fight Tooth Decay all day 
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Bacchus has claimed 3 'ei 
another life from filmland 
Babu Arora, Producer P. N 
Arora’s son, of the ‘Helen 
scandal” fame, died of cii- 
rhosis, a few days aftei New 
Year. Babu, who was alleged 
to be one of the main cause.s 
of the P. X -Helen Viroakup. 
in the sense that he was 
supposed to ha\ e been one of 
her “other men” had had 
tall plans of making films 
with Cbintu, Dabboo and 
other top leading men. But 
doctors had told him to la\ 
off drink for the past year, 
a plan which was being put 
oft like the film-making one 
He is P.X's second son to 
have been lost this way, at 
the young age of iwenty-foui 
— the older one died as a 
result of drunken driving 
two MMis ago and was about 
the same age too 

V’eteran photogi apher-jour- 
nalist Gurmeet Singh, who 
had once again got back into 
circulation after a short 
laji.se, died in a gruesome 
scooter-accident, coming 
back from Sanjay's birthda> 
party. The folks who met 
him at the party said he wa.< 
in exceptionally high spirit.'- 
and unusually gay He used 
to get nastier, the higher he 
got. The finale to this came 
when he rode his .scooter 
into a No Entrj- lane and 
dashed headlong into a big 
Milk Van. A bitter end to 
Sanjay’s birthdaj' celebra- 
20 tions.' 


Shortly before these two 
gor>’ accidents, came another 
one at the fag end of last 
year. Well-known and well¬ 
loved veteran makeup-man 
Dinoo Dada, who worked 
exclusively for Hema Malini 
recently, was killed on the 
Bhiwandi High road in a 
scooter-lorry' bashup I A lot 
of filmfolk shed real tears 
o\ er this loss, for Dinoo Dada 
commanded love and respect 
from all during his lifetime 


Mel .Moushumi Chatterjee on 
the sets of her film this week 
She has kncxiked off a lot of 
weight and for all her state¬ 
ments of "1-have-become- 
more-seriou.s-and-intelligent,' 
>he IS worse than before 
She was chomping into a 
piece of .sour tamarind for 
the benefit of the crowds who 
had gathered to witness the 
shooting Folks began nudg¬ 
ing each other, wondering i* 
she were pregnant. When 
a-sked about it, as she expect¬ 
ed. she giggled and said, hei 
husband’ icxj (he was present 
at the shcKiiing) asked her 
the same I jiersisted. are 
you or aren’t you ? ‘T will 
be. after five' years,” she 
said, now I am not — 1 
swear on my child.” The 
bad language as well as the 
warjied logic, is typical of 
Mou.shumi. 

Another Moushumi howler 
"Kaka (Rajeshi is a very 


dirty man !” Asked how she 
knew — she promptly turned 
round and said, “He made 
an approach to me right 
here !” Only by her actions 
and gestures could one know 
she was refering to a pass 
made at her! 

Not to be outdone by 
Protima Bedi’s streaking 
freakout, we hear Actor- 
villain Ranjeet did a nudie 
for Prem Kapoor’s film. Prem 
Kapoor who is known as an 
art-film maker may have hit 
upon this novel off-beat idea 
for his art-film. Even though 
It was not exactly streaking, 
Ranjeet is making a big story 
of it by publicising himself, 
Not for nothing is he known 
as the male Bindu ! 

Rekha’s set her guns at 
Shashi Kapoor now. Like 
the ancient head-hunters. 
Rekha’s sport seems to be 
hero-hunting. Shashi-baba 
was not on her list so far 
because he had not worked 
with her. Now that they are 
working together, she is 
doing a lot of things to win 
his approval. Like coming to 
the sets on the dot of time, 
which makes one feel that 
either she is doing it because 
.she is high and dry or, as I 
said, she wants to add Shashi 
to her collection 

The Radha Saluja-Dr .-Vnand 
engagement is verj much 
on, though her doctor still 
has his flamboyant appoint¬ 
ments in the evening and 
she still visits her male- 
friends’ houses or sets — 
with her ’Mamma ! Recenth' 
she went to actor Vikram’s 
place with her Mamma and 
was greeted by the frizzy- 
haired aide-de-camp of Vik- 
ram, who is so badly-inform¬ 
ed about film-folk that he 
wouldn’t know Bindu from 
Meena Kumari. To be sure. 
Radha. who lies somewhere 
between the two categories 
was at a loss to explain the 
purpose of her visit — and 
the frizz\’-haired fellow at the 
door thought she was a fan. 
So he “bhagaaoed” her with 
tact and feeling humiliated 
she just turned back with¬ 
out bothering to explain who 
she was. 
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...and Hindustan Sanitaryware & 
Somany-Pilkington's are there to fulfil 
your promise with their superb range 
of sanitaryware and ceramic wall tiles. 
Backed by continuous research at its own 
Applied Research Centre—which has 
already received recognition from the 
Government of India —the high quality 
products of Hindustan Sanitaryware 
are non-porous, hygienic, durable and 
most modern in design. Available 
in different fade-proof pastel shades 
plus sparkling white. 

Ceramic wall tiles, manufactured 
by Somany-Pilkington's in 
collaboration with world-famous 
Pilkington's Tiles Limited of U.K 
are the best combination with 
Hindustan Sanitaryware to 
provide lasting elegance to 
your bathroom. Choose from 
"Snoflake" or "Galaxe" in a 
number of pleasing colours. 

AND NOW. METAL FITTINGS 
FOR SANITARYWARE 
FROM THE SAME SOURCE. 

Soma Plumbing Fixtures 
Limited (a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Hindustan 
Sanitaryware) will go into 
production of quality metal 
fittings by mid 1975 in 
collaboration with Similor 
S.A. of Geneva. Adopting 
modern techniques, SOMA 
heavy duty chrome fittings 
will be precision machined 
and will have interchangeable 
and easily replaceable parts. 

SOMA metal taps and 
other fittings will bear the 
promise of offering you 
trouble-free service for 
a long time. 

Sanitaryware 
& Wall Tiles 
made to 
international 
standards 



EJ® HINDUSTAN SANITARYWARE 

« INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

ill JiL makors of India's largest seiiing, 

largest exported bathroom equipment 

® SOMiMMV-Fill.KlfMlaTOINj's 
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a iistcr co.icorn ol Hindustan Sanildrvwarc 

2 WelUtley Pl.cs, Calcutta 700001 Reg.siered Tfada Marks 
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ARIES (Sltrch 21 — AprM 20) You are <Jue 
to experience sudden change in your ontciai 
duties in the first half of the week. Profes¬ 
sionals I you are txjid though timid at heart 
and sometime you may become thoughtful. Executives' 
honour may be expected Ladies' make it a point to be care¬ 
ful about your money Girls and bachelors' a pleasant gift 
may be expected. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You may have 
to exert yourself lor retaining your position 
in office and in professional circle In cer¬ 
tain cases more responsible task may come. 
Businessmen and industrialists' this is an auspicious time for 
seeking official favour. Executives' you are starred lor travel 
Girls and bachelors • avoid arguments lor reaching your goal 
GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Protects under¬ 
taken will make wonderful progress En¬ 
couragement from different professional 
circle will keep you in happy mood If you 
are in service, relaxation and ease may prove to be your high 
spots Professionals! conirol your emotions and prepare 
yourself to straighten out a misunderstanding with your dear 
ones 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Popularity 
indicated lor you This week you will be able 
to accomplish your desired task Executives ! 
you are starred lor travel. During journey you 
will come in contact with a person who is likely to ba of help 
to you in future Bachelors ! a social meeting in the offing 
Girls ' health of your parent may keep you worried 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Certain advant-'. 
ageous opportunities in your official and 
social li>e indicated In service, promotion 
may be indicated. Businessmen and indus¬ 
trialists ' you will get good dividend from newly started projects 
Ladies I generosity of your Iriend will impress you. Girls I good 
things are in store tor you. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This 
week your intuitive power will save you from 
committing a great mistake If you are 
sympathetic to problems of your colleagues 
you may have personal satisfaction In service, you are likely 
to benefit in a surprising way in the second halt of the week. 
PR men, quite a lot of success tor you Girls! tact and patience 
needed. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Success 
In your endeavour will give you pleasant 
surprise. Professionals' time tor making 
changes. In service, colleagues may come 
forward to be in agreement with your proposition Personal 
problems worrying you for sometime will be over Businessmen ' 
prepare yourself for a journey. Unmarneds ' your second thought 
will be proved best. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

Socially and pto'essionaily this is one of the 
best weeks in seivice, pleasant changes will 
be experienced Businessmen! travel 
schemes should be postponed now Ladies! health of your 
husband may cause worries Giils' new Iriendship assured. 
Bachelors' you are going to make an achievement in the 
second half of the week 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
Financial condition is going to improve. 
Domestic peace may be expected. Business¬ 
men > an associate may create trouble for 
you Industrialists' expected money will be forthcoming 
Executives' you may make a good impression on your employer 
Ladies I lor certain reasons you are likely to be in pensive 
mood Girls ' do not lend youi voice this week. 

CAPRICORN (Decembar 21 — Jmiiary 19) 
Cautious app'oach needed A great pleasure 
owing 10 reunion indicated Businessmen' 
new avenues will open before you. Profes¬ 
sionals • lax problem may irritate you Ladies' indiscreet talk 
may land you in trouble Peisons in service, may experience 
change Executives I your income will increase (Sirls ! certain 
anxious moments for you 

e AQUARIUS (January 20 — February IS) 

Some encouraging news may keep you in top 
form In service, more work and less leisure 
mdicated Success in professional examina¬ 
tion may be experienced Executives' you may have to take 
additional work load. Ladies! health of your children may 
cause trouble Bachelors and girls • your marriage may be 











PISCES (February 19 — March 20) This is 
a week when you may be optimistic. In ser¬ 
vice, you may expect support from your 
colleagues Businessmen I new ventures 
seem to be rewarding Professionals I certain governmental 
orders may stand in the way of your prosperity. Ladles I a 
Inend may come forward to help you. Girls! an exceptional 
variety in social life indicated. 
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THE BIGGEST 
BAZAR 

With the closing of the 
caravan routes from Khorasan and Ispahan 
and Kabul, across the Kurrakorum and the 
Khyber Pass, the Delhi bazar has declined to a 
plebian North Indian bazar. One can of course 
pick up good shawls, fine metalware with intri¬ 
cate inlay work, jarri brocades and bottles of 
rose w.ater in the old Delhi bazar, — but it is 
no longer a real place. In contrast, the Big 
Bazar of Calcutta of the British is still a roar¬ 
ing seat of commerce. If you cannot buy 
anything in Burra Bazar, — sav, a Mach. 92 
treetop-level tactical support fighter plane, — 
the chances are it can’t be bought at all in India. 
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One is my man. 


The other b Binaca Green. 


Only the fresh, clean taste 
of Binaca Green gives me the 
kind of confidence I need. 

Especially when I'm close to him. 

Because Binaca Green contains 
Chlorophyll, nature's own 
odour-killing ingredient, that 
kills bad breath, keeps your 
mouth fresh as spririg all day. 

That's why I love Binaca Green. 

And my man loves me. 
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Binaca Toothbruah oinih 
roundad brifflcttpa 
wtll not tear the guma. 
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SCHOLAR 

EXTRAORDINARY 

NIRAD C. CHAUDHURl 

That Comparative Philology should make an 
impact on the Indian mind was natural, because 
that impact was nothing more than a recoil to 
an impact of India on the European mind. As 
Sir Henry Maine said : ‘India has given the world 
Comparative Philology and Comparative Mytho¬ 
logy.’ It is easy to see that in saying so he had 
the work of Max Muller in mind. In the in¬ 
augural lecture which Max Muller delivered on 
being appointed to the new chair of Comparative 
Philolog}’, he brought out the connexion even 
more forcefully. 

The connexion between modern Hindu 
nationalism and Comparative Philology was 
’ implicit in this purely scholarly affiliation, but it 











owed its full development very largely to the 
manner in which Max Muller presented it to his 
readers. For him this branch of philology was 
not solely an inquiry into the origin and nature 
of language, but also a means of exploring the 
mind of the earliest civilized man, and even more 
esf)ecially the mind of the Aryan man. 

The Hindus certainly had a high degree 
of group consciousness, a sense of unbridgeable 
difference from all others, and this was acccen- 
tuated by their habit of giving to all their social 
relationships and activities a genetic complex¬ 
ion and cast. In ancient times what might be 
called Hindu nationalism retrospectively was 
based on their belief that they were ‘Aryas’, 
and as such not only different from other peoples 
and communities, but also superior. Anyone 
who is at all familiar with Sanskrit literature 
cannot be unaware of this, cannot remain 
ignorant of what the notion of being Arya meant 
to the Hindu of ancient times. 

To begin with, however, the notion of A^a 
was applied aggressively to the older population 
of the country, to the non-Aryan internal prole¬ 
tariat. But when other foreigners began from 
time to time to invade India and rule the original 
Aryan conquerors, the notion was extended to 
them. From the Hindu point of view these 
foreigners in their original homes began to be 
regarded as an external proletariat, and were all 
indiscriminately lumped under the name, Mlech- 
chhas or unclean foreigners. Only the Hindu 
was regarded as Aryan, and as the historical 
memory was wholly lost. India was regarded 
as the only Aryan land. This Aryan pride was 
also seen, though not in so intolerant a form, in 
Persia as well before the spread of Islam, and it 
has lieen resuscitated there in our time. 

This Aryan pride ran in the blood of all 
Hindus and, tran.sformed into a dogmatic mega¬ 
lomania and xenophobia, it enabled them not 
only to survive under foreign ixile, but also to 
despise their foreign rulers, whether Muslim or 
British. None the less, it hung in the air, with¬ 
out any hi.storical basis. Comparative Philology 
supplied that ba.sis, and brought into existence 
a more rational and also a more self-conscious 
Aryanismi among the modern Hindus. 

This was the positive influence of the ideas 
derived from Comparative Philology on Indians. 
They had also a defensive application by which 
the Hindus tried to maintain their national 
honour against the very vocal British arrogance 
in India. Whether it was asserted or a.ssumed, 
they resented the British attitude, and felt 
deeply insulted by their treatment as inferiors. 
Comparative Philology came to their rescue by- 
showing that not only in their languages, but 
even ethnically, they were releated to Europeans. 
This created an immense enthusiasm and con¬ 
fidence among the Hindus, which was noticed 
by Sir Henry Maine when he was a Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council in India and Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Calcutta University. Delivering his 
Convocation address in 1864 in Calcutta, he said : 
Probably, If we could search into the hearts of the 
more refined portions of the Native Community, we 
should find their highest aspiration was to be placed 
on a footing of reai and genuine equality with their 


European fellow-citizens. Some persons have told 
them that they are equals already, equal in fact as 
they undoubtedly are before the law. Most of you 
have heard of one remarkable effort which was made 
to establish this position. A gentleman, who was 
then a Member of the Government of India, Mr. Laing, 
went down to the Oalhousie Institute, and, in a lec¬ 
ture delivered there, endeavoured to popularize those 
wonderful discoveries in philological science which 
have gone far to lift the hypothesis of the common 
parentage of the most famous branches of the human 
family to the level of a scientific demonstration. I 
do not know that anybody was ever more to be admired 
than Mr. Laing tor that act of courage, for I know how 
obstinate were those prejudices which he sought to 
overthrow, and to what height they had risen at the 
moment when he spoke. The effect produced by his 
lecture on the Aryan race must have been prodigious, 
for I am sure I scarcely see a single native book or 
newspaper which does not contain some allusion to 
Mr. Laing's argument. 

Indians by themselves tried to reach that 
intellectual equality, and also found that instead 
of being despised by the Englishman he was 
being hated But at the same time they also 
went on advertising the equality from the pie- 
sumed common descent. In 1874, a Bengali 
writer had an article in the Indian Mirror, a 
very influential newspaper edited bv an eminent 
Bengali, in which he brought out the difference 
that Sanskritic .studies in Europi- and Compara¬ 
tive Philology had made to the British attitude 
towards Indians. He .said that at the beginning 
of their rule the British regarded the people of 
India as little liettcr than niggers, having a 
civilization perhaps a shade better than that of 
the barbarian, but that the discovery of Sanskrit 
had entirely revolutionized the course of thought' 
and sjieculation. ‘We were niggers at one time. 
We now become brethren.’ 

There was more than a chance that this re¬ 
awakening of self-re.si)ect among the modern 
Hindus could lead them astray. But the imnied- 
iate result was .something which Max Muller 
both welcomed and admired, because it showed 
a line of development which he himself was 
urging on Indians. The human urge in all his 
.scholarly work was that, beciommg aware of their 
great past and drawing on their legacy, they 
would revitalize their contemporary life, and 
shed the dead wood which had accumulated 
through the centuries. He saw that the process 
was unfolding both in its destructive and con¬ 
structive asiiects. 

So, as President of the Aryan Section of the 
International CongTess of Orientalists held in 
London from September 14 to 21, 1874, he 
described the re.sult of the impact made on 
Indians by the work of European Orientalists 
and other stiholars. He summed up the general 
drift in one significant sentence : ‘Thus the reli¬ 
gion, the literature, the whole character of the 
people of India are becoming more and more 
Indo-Europeun.’ He amplified the formula by 
saying : 

A new race of men is growing up in India, who have 
stepped, as it were, over a thousand years, and have 
entered at once on the intellectual inheritance of Europe. 
They carry off prizes at English schools, take their 5 



degree in English Universities, and are in every respect 
our equals... .With regard to what is ot the greatest 
interest to us, their scholarship, it Is true that the old 
school of Sanskrit scholars is dying out, and much 
will die with it which we shall never recover; but a new 
and most promising school of Sanskrit students, educat¬ 
ed by European professors, is springing up, and they 
will, nay, to |udge from recent controversies, they have 
already become most formidable rivals to our own 
scholars. ..They work for us, as we work for them. 
l.,or(l Curzoii as Viceroy of India was also 
ob.scrvinf^ the movement of the Hindu mind, and 
on receiving a copy of Max Miillcr’s Auld Lang 
Sgnr, vol. 11, wrote to him on July 2(i, 1899 : 
There is no doubt that a sort of quasi-religious, quasi- 
metaphysical ferment is going on in India, strongly con¬ 
servative and even reactionary in its general tendency 
The ancient philosophies are being re-exploited, and 
their modern scribes and professors are increasing in 
numbers and fame 

What is to come out of this strange amalgam of super¬ 
stition, transcendentalism, mental exaltation, and 
intellectual obscurity — with European ideas thrown as 
an outside ingredient into the crucible — who can say ? 
Tliriugh ('uizon was not fully aware of what 
h;id actu.iiiv ha|)pened, a strong current of Hindu 
coiisei'vali.sm with a fairly elaborate ideologv' of 
its own, inlelb'ctually comiietent in its higher 
exprc.s.sion, had already come into e.\i.stence, and 
it had ])Ut the liberal Hindu movement on the 
dcl'cnsiw This revi\alist movement ItC'came 
lioliliial in th(‘ next stage, and pervaded the 
nationab.st movement. Thus it niav be .said that 
the transformation Max Muller wanted in Hindu 
life was turned into a channel of which he could 
not appirne but which he and his fellow- 
Onentalists bad pixnided. 

His role in this movement was passive and 
involuntary. Hut he delitierately tcKik up the 
role of adviser and guide to the movement of 
religious leform in India. This was natural on 
account not only of bis scholarly inteiX'St in 
Hinduism, but also of his deeply religious nature. 
He wanti'd the Hindus to recast their religious 
life in the light of what he was placing before 
them as its highest expression All through his 
life, in one way or another, he continued his 
intennelation of Hindui.sm, so that all his writ¬ 
ing may be described as his exposition, direct 
or incidental, of the religion, and the most formal 
expositions are to be found in his Hibbert and 
(lifTord I^ecturcs. But from the reformist point 
of \ iew' he .stated his position most clearly and 
briefly in a letter to the Duke of Argyll, written 
in 18(i9. It has to be quoted in full for its imixirt- 
ance. 

If is certainly true that the religion of the Hindus, as 
far as we can gather from their sacred hymns in the 
Veda, IS free from everything that strikes us as degrad¬ 
ing in the present state of religion and morality in India. 
But between the ancient religion of India and the reli¬ 
gious worship of the present generation there have 
been several falls and several rises. Buddhism, in the 
sixth century before our era, was a reaction against 
corruptions that had crept info the ancient religion even 
at that early time. Then, Buddhism, starting with the 
highest aspirations, degenerated into monasticism and 
hypocrisy, and a most rigorous form of the old Brah- 
manic religion took possession of India, and drove 


Buddhism out of every corner of the country. Since 
that time there have been several religious reforms, 
though of a more focal character, and this makes it 
very difficult to generalize and treat the whole religious 
life of India as one organic body of religious thought. 
Yet so much may be said with perfect truth, that if the 
religion of India could be brought back to that simple 
form which it exhibits in the Veda, a great reform would 
be achieved. Something would be lost, for some of 
the later metaphysical speculations on religion, and 
again the high and pure and almost Christian morality 
of Buddha, are things not to be found in the Veda. 
But, as far as popular conceptions of the deity are con¬ 
cerned, the Vedic religion, though childish and crude, 
is free from all that is so hideous in the later Hindu 
Pantheon. 

What Max Muller said about the educated 
Hindu was only partly true. If he had mixed 
with a large number of them, as Sir Henry Maine 
did, he would have found that ‘the educated 
youth of India certainly affect a dislike of many 
things whi(;h they do care atout, and pretend 
to many tastes which they do not really share’. 
If Muller had asked his educated Indian whether, 
going further than his private scejiticism, he was 
ready to denounce the idol-worship openly, he 
would certainly have heard the argument that, 
however unmeaningful to him, it was useful 
for the common herd. If Muller further asked 
whether image-worship took place in his house, 
ho would have heard the plea that he could not 
hurt the feelings of his mother or wife by 
putting an end to that. Muller would perhaps 
have been too polite to ask if the .scoffing Hindu 
himself did not at times descend to this worship 
and to practices much worse, but if he had he 
would have got only discreet evasion. 

However that may be. Max Muller’s view 
that Brahmanism was dead led him into a con¬ 
troversy with Sir Alfred Lyall, whose know¬ 
ledge of India was both wide and deep. He 
n'plied to MUller in an article in the Fortnightly 
Remew (July 1, 1874), and contended that so 
far from being dead Hinduism was very much 
alive. 

Muller replied in the next issue of the 
Fortnightly Review, and tried to explain him¬ 
self rather than to contradict Lyall. He admitted 
that objections raised against his describing 
Brahmanism as already dead had force, and 
wrote : ‘The word was too strong; at all events, 
it was liable to be misunderstood. What I meant 
to say was that the popular worship of Siva and 
Vishnu belongs to the same intellectual stratum 
as the wonship of Jupiter and Aixillo, that it is 
an anachronism in the nineteenth century.’ In 
support of his position Muller quoted Lyall’s 
opinion : ‘That Brahmanism may possibly melt 
away of a heap and break up, I would not abso¬ 
lutely deny.’ This has not happened, nor is 
likely to happen. In expecting its eventual dis¬ 
appearance both Max Muller and Sir Alfred 
Lyall were wrong. If one is not thinking of 
becoming, but only of being, Hinduism is what 
the Hindus describe it to be : the Eternal Way. 

Max Muller subsequently rested his hopes 
for a religious reform in India on the Vedic 
studies in the West. He had already learnt alx)ut 
the monotheistic movement of Rammohun Roy, 



who was preaching a new form of Hinduism 
based on the latest products of the Vedic canon, 
the Upanishads, and had established a mono¬ 
theistic society in Calcutta. Rammohun Roy 
came to England in late life, and died at Bristol 
in 1833. He had seen Rosen, the compiler of the 
first printed edition of the Rig-Veda, though a 
partial one, at work on the manuscripts, and 
told him that instead of wasting his time on it, 
he should study the Upanishads. 

In Calcutta, however, some of his 
followers thought that in order to strengthen 
the movement among the less educated people 
the 3 ' could not depend solely on the Upanishads. 
whose doctrines were too pure and sublime to 
suit the gross ideas of common people. They 
began to uphold the VevUus as revelation. But 
they soon found that the Vedic corpus was so 
heterogeneous that as revelation they had either 
to be adopted as a whole or rejected.as a whole. 
They rejected it formally in 1850. 

The lead in this action was taken by Deben- 
dranath Tagore, who himself had found release 
from his religious doubts in the Upanishads. 
When he became the leader of the monotheistic 
society which was called the Brahmo Samaj, 
he thought it necessary to find out the real 
character of the Vedas by sendng four young 
Brahmins to Benares to study them at this 
centre of Hindu learning and religion. It was 
upon hearing their account that Debendranath 
dec'ided to make no use of the Vedic Samhitas 
for the new monotheism. 

Max Mliller thought that the sending of the 
Brahmins might have had a connexion with 
his own work on the Rig-Veda, and so wrote to 
Debendranath. Upon reading the letter, Deben¬ 
dranath wrote to Max Muller that he had 
received no intimation regarding MUlIer’s work 
on the Rig-Veda, and that the idea of sending 
the Brahmins to Benares had originated with 
him independently. 

Thus the Vedic Samhitas, or the Vedas 
strictly so-called, did not form the basis of the 
Brahmo monotheistic movement, which took 
its stand on the Upanishads. Even of them the 
son of Debendranath Tagore, Satyendranath 
Tagore, who was the first Indian to enter the 
I.C.S., wrote that his father’s spiritual aspira¬ 
tions were awakened and fed by the ‘sublimer 
portions of those wild tteatises'. This was as 
far as the Brahmos in ther first stage of their 
movement would go to draw support from the 
Vedic texts. The Upanishads continued to be 
the theoretical basis of the Brahmo doctrine. 
But spirit and liturgy as well as devotions were 
soon taken over from Christianity and Brah- 
moism in its spirit though not in its torm be¬ 
came an adaptation to Hinduism of Christianity. 
This was due primarily to Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the next leader of the Brahmo movement and 

a friend of Muller. ^ i.- i 

Though Max Muller’s hope that his work 

on Vedic literature and religion would help to¬ 
wards the creation of a nev'^ and purer form of 
Hinduism for modem Hindus was not realized, 
it should not be assumed that it made no impact 
on their religious thought How contemporary 
Hindus regarded his Vedic enterprise has 



My India was not on the surface, but lay many cen¬ 
turies beneath it, and as to paying a globe-trotter's 
visit to Calcutta and Bombay, I might as well walk 
through Oxford Street and Bond Street. But though I 
never stood on the ghats of Benares, and never saw 
the men, women and children stoop down from there 
into the sacred waters of the Ganges, I had had 
the good fortune of knowing a number of Indians 
in Europe, and no doubt some of the best and the 
most distinguished of the sons and daughters of 

” MAX MUELLER 



"What an extra-ordinary man is Professor Max 
Mueller! I paid a visit to him a few days ago. I 

should say that I went to pay my respects to him, 

for whoever loves Sn Ramakrishna, whatever his or 
her sect or creed or nationality, my visit to that 

person I hold as a pilgrimage And what love he 

bears towards India I I wish I had a hundredth part 
of that love for my own motherland I" 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 



"I do not exaggerate facts. when I state, that for 
a period of half a century, my countrymen have 
looked upon Professor Max Mueller not only as the 
best Interpreter of ancient Indian literature, but also 
as the truest friend of modern India.” 

.ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT 


already been described. Over and above, there 
is no doubt that his researches and ideas acted 
as a catalyst on the mind of the Hindus. More 
e.specially, his conception of the history of 
Hinduism, which presented an antithesis be¬ 
tween its Vcdic form and the later so-called 
Puranic form as the most important fact of the 
evolution, was accepted both by liberal and con¬ 
servative Hindus. Though it is no longer his¬ 
torically tenable, it still survives in a modified 
version. 

At that time the counter-charlatanry of the 
Hindus had not yet reached the West and found 
victims. Hiruiuism in a new form was being 
preached by men like Swami Vivekananda, and 
it was largely Vedantic. Max Muller welcomed 
this preaching. As he himself has said : ‘FYom 
what I have seen and read of Vivekananda and 
his colleagues, they seem to me honestly bent 
on doing gowl work.’ But even in Vivekananda’s 
teaching Miiller [X'rceived now and then some¬ 
thing of the old Blavatsky leaven that had not 
been entirely discarded. And on more general 
grounds he gave an opinion which was very 
sound. He looked upon Vedanta as an expres¬ 
sion of the Way of Knowledge of the Hindus, 
and did not like the dependence of the new 
jireachers on Ramakri.shna, who belonged to the 
Way of Lore. He admired Ramakrishna, and 
wrote a bcxik on him at the end of his life, but 
he could not ajiprove of the mixing up of Rarna- 
krishna’s teaching wdth the Vedanta. As he put 
the matter : 

Vivekananda and the other followers of Ramakrishna 
ought, however, to teach their followers how to dis¬ 
tinguish between the perfervid utterances of their 
teacher, Ramakrishna, an enthusiastic Bhakta (devotee) 

. . and the clear and dry style of the Sutras of 
Badarayana However, as long as these devoted 
preachers keep true to the Upanishads, the Sutras, and 
the recognized commentaries, whether of Samkara or 
Ramanuja, I wish them all the success they deserve by 
their unselfish devotion and their high ideals. 

But thi.'^ ha.'? not happened so far as the 
])t)pular recepti.in of Vivekananda’s teaching is 
concerned. It has resulted for their followers 
in a ix'r.sonality cult of both Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. 

With the realization that he could not influ¬ 
ence the Hindu revival in the way he desired, 
Muller’s practical interest in the religious life 
of India took another direction. Towards the 
very end of his life he tried to persuade that 
.section of the Hindu monothei.sts who owed 
their inspiration and zeal largely to Christianity, 
or at all events to Christ, to declare themselves 
formally as Christian. That was, of course, that 
branch of the Brahmos which was led by his 
friend Keshub Chiinder Sen, and after Keshub’s 
death by his friend and disciple, Protap Chunder 
Mozoorndar. 

He recalled Sen’s words to him that after 
all Christ was in many res)iects an Oriental who 
might be better undersUKxl by Orientals. He 
also said that he .saw nothing m the pr(x;laimed 
Brahmo creed or the view of God held by the 
Brahmos which was not Christian. After 
developing all his points at length, he closed with 
8 this earnest and eloquent exhortation : 


From my point of view, India, at least the best part of 
It, is already converted to Christianity. You want no 
persuasion to become a follower of Christ. Then make 
up your mind to act for yourselves. Unite your flock, 
and put up a few folds to hold them together, and to 
prevent them from straying. The bridge has been built 
for you by those who came before you. Step boldly 
forward, it will not break under you, and you will find 
many friends to welcome you on the other shore, and 
among them none more delighted than your old friend 
and fellow labourer. 

Mozcximdar did not answer this letter for 
a long time, but he published it with a public 
rejoinder from himself, in which among other 
things he wrote about the attitude of the official 
representatives of Christianity in India : 

What disconcerts me is the half-expressed contempt 
which the Christian leaders, even of the liberal school, 
seem to have of the Hindu ideal, and spirituality. When 
I express my ardent love for Christ and Christianity, 
they are kindly in sympathy: but the moment I say that 
Christ and His religion will have to be interpreted in 
India through Indian antecedents and the Indian medium 
of thought, I am suspected of trying to bend Christianity 
down to heathenism. 

Later he wrote to Max MUller ; 

A wholesale acceptance of the Christian name by the 
Brahmo Samaj is neither possible nor dasirable, within 
measurable time; it would lead to misconception, 
which would do only harm. But the acceptance of the 
Christ spirit, or, as you term it, 'the essential religion 
of Christ', is not only possible, but an actual fact at 
the present moment. Liberal souls in Christendom will 
have to rest content with this at least now, and let the 
name take care of itself. 

In the meanwhile. Max Muller had fallen 
very seriously ill, and his life wa.s despaired of. 
But as soon as he was recovered a little, he wrote 
a second letter to Mozoorndar, even before receiv¬ 
ing his personal answer. He had seen the Indian 
papers and had gathered from them that his 
letter had produced a certain impression. He 
had been abused for it both in India and in 
lOngland. He wrote : ‘But surely you owe much 
to Christ and Christianity, your very movement 
would not exi.st without Christianity. One must 
be above public opinion in these matters, and 
trust to truth which is stronger than public 
opinion. However, the name is a small matter. 
Only I thought that truth and gratitude would 
declare in favour of Christian Brahmos, or 
Christian Aryas. 

However, on March 11, 1900, less than eight 
months before his death, he again wrote to 
Mozoorndar: ‘You ought to know me enough 
to know that I am not trying to convert you to 
Christianity. If you are not a Christian you 
must not call yourself a Christian.’ He repeated 
that he did not want the Brahmos to join any 
existing Christian church or sect: 

You say there that your country cannot do without 
Christ — that India is Christ's, and Christ is India's. You 
speak actually of an Indian Church of Christ. Now these 
words can have one meaning only. You are Christ's, 
and In that sense you are Christians, without being 
Roman Catholics, or Anglicans, or Lutherans. I do not 
want you to join any existing church or sect, I only wish 
you to give honour to the name of Christ to whom you 
owe the best part of your present religion. 



This was Max Muller’s last testament to 
India about religion. There can be no doubt that 
in this he spoke from the heart. But it embroiled 
him with the orthodox and dogmatic section of 
the Anglican Church. In the Diocesan Confer¬ 
ence held at Oxford in the autumn of 18!)'.), the 
Principal of Pusey House denounced Max Muller 
for his letter to Mozoomdar, and declared that 
Muller had asked the Krahmos to call themselves 
Christian without believing in the central doc¬ 
trine on which the faith and life of the Church 
was founded. 

The Rev. H. .1 Bidder, Vicar of St. Giles 
and a close friend of Max Muller, at once 
replied to the accu.sation on behalf of his sick 
parishioner, saying that ‘as one privileged to 
minister to his closing days, and well acquainted 
with his religious c-onvictions, I cannot allow 
the reckless u.s.sei'tion made against Professor 
Max Muller to go um ontradicted in his own 
city’. Some moi'e correspondence followed, and 
Mr. Bidder wound up in the Ojford Times with 
this remark : ‘Perhaps I ougdit ti; have remem¬ 
bered that he enjoys a jiosition in the greater 
world of religious thought — to say nothing of 
inward strength and .serenity — which places 
him bevond the reach of attack eithi'r from 
private bigotry or from the Oxford Diocesan 
Conference’ 

But tlie more dogmatic elements in the 
Anglican Church were from the first jirejudiced 
against Max Mliller This jirejudice bur.st out 
in jmblic comlemnation of him after his lecture 
on the Missions in the na\e ol We.^tmin.ster 
.Abbey on December 1S73, at the imitation 
of Dean Stanley 

From the ni'xt day Miiller began to recene 
both congratulations and vituperation Liddon, 
one of the most eminmit Anglican dnines ol that 
time, .seized his hand and told him '1 rejuire 
from my heait that you have been helping us ‘ 
Riiskin aiiproved But there were others who 
wholly di.saiiproxed of what he said Some 
jiapers wrote that he should lie .sent to lai.son 
for having brawled in church, and alter reading 
some of the.se an Oxford tiadcsman rushed out 
when he saw Miiller jias.sing and .said to him 
‘Well, sir, when thev .send uiu to prison, count 
on a hot dinner from my table every week.’ 
Henry Ree\e, the editor of the Iuli)ihiir(j}i 
Reinem, though a friend, wrote to Muller • ‘By 
the law of England, as 1 read it, an imordained 
jier.son who prexu bes or leisures in a church is 
guilty of a misdemeanour, punishable with three 
months’ prison ’ HovM'ver, Dean Stanley had 
taken the oinnion of Lord Coleridge, the Lord 
Chief .Tustice, and .so Miiller could write to his 
friend George Bunsen ; ‘There is no going to 
prison yet.’ 

The main offence was that he deprecated 
the excessive emjihasis on the creeds, and also 
the attempts of .some missionaries to uproot the 
converts from their own society. In regard to 
doctrine he had said : ‘The fundamentels of our 
religion are not in these poor creeds; true 
Christianity lives, not in our belief, but in our 
love — in our love oj God, and in our love of 
man, founded on our love of God’ On this Sir 
Alfred Lyall commented st*mewhat ironically ; 
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‘Missionaries will even yet hardly agree that the 
essentials of their religion are not in the creeds, 
but in love; because they are sent forth to pro- 
und scriptures which say clearly that what we 
lieve or disbelieve is literally a burning 
question.’ 

Max Muller’s relations with other Indian 
movements have now to be considered, though 
briefly. A man of his humanitarian outlook 
could not be indifferent to the social abuses in 
India, some of which were very cruel. Earlier 
in life he had carried on a controversy with Raja 
Radhakanta Deb, whose opinion of the Vedic: 
work of Max Muller has been quoted earlier, 
about the burning of Hindu widows, of which 
the Raja approved theoretically. Max Muller 
was puzzled by this, though he had an explana¬ 
tion for it. IR; wrote ; 

That an educated Hindu should defend the burning of 
widows seems strange ; still, if Popes and Cardinals 
could defend autos-da-fe or the burning of heretics, 
nay even of witches, because the fire would purify 
and save their souls which could not be saved other¬ 
wise, why should not an Indian Raja have been con¬ 
vinced that the burning of widows could not be wrong, 
believing, as he did, that it was enjoined by a lost 
Sakha of the Veda, and that the poor women could not 
be saved unless they followed their husbands on their 
heels into another world ? 

He also referred to ancient Teutonic mytho¬ 
logy, according to which Nanna and Brunhilda 
were burnt with their husbands. 

But in his later life the movement of social 
reform in which he was most intfested wa.s the 
prevtmtion of child marriage in Hindu society. 
He had heard of its inhumanity from Rama Bai, 
as well as from his friend the Parsee reformer 
Malabari. Malabari was trying to induce the 
Government of India to stop this by legislation, 
which it was most unwilling to do. Its policy 
was not to interfere with Hindu customs and 
beliefs, and this policy had been formally 
announccxl in the Proclamation of Queen Victoria 
to the peoples of India. So when Malabari wrote 
to him about his disappointment Muller asked 
him not to consider the battle lost, but also said 
that for the moment nothing more could be 
expected from the government. 

About this custom two questions arose. 
Firstly, whether it was sanctioned and made 
obligatory by the Hindu sacred law : on this 
Muller was positive that no Hindu scripture 
sanctioned it, and he added that no Hindu 
Pandit now gainsaid his opinion. Secondly, 
whether such a widespread Hindu custom 
should be interfered with by the government. 
On this too Miiller had a definite view. He was 
no advocate of social and cultural neutrality on 
the part of the British Government in India. He 
held that Pax Britannica should be supplement¬ 
ed by Lux Britannica, and made out his case 
against Hindu infant marriage on the ground 
of humanity. He wrote to Malabari on October 
26, 1886 : 

Government does not deserve the name of Government, 
if ft declares Itself unable to protect each individual 
subject against personal torts, whether sanctioned by 
customs or not Now, Infant betrothal is a tort — it Is 
0 a contract made without consent of one of the parties. 


It therefore the party suffers and wishes to be released 
from an unjust contract, the government ought so far to 
protect him or her. Whether the Government Is foreign 
or native, does not matter. It Is your Government, so 
long as you accept it and enjoy all the advantages of 
it; and so turn round and say that your Government 
should not prevent and punish iniquity is self-contra¬ 
dictory. 

He declared emphatically that the ‘custom 
of infant betrothal is unjust, the custom of infant 
marriage criminal’. But he also knew that he 
would be abused by the Hindus for his opinion, 
yet he could not remain silent, and he said : 
‘The more my friends in India abuse me, the 
more proud I shall feel. If they call you ignorant, 
because you are a Parsee, what will they call me 
— a mere Mlechchha ?’ 

The question came up again in 1890, when 
Malabari pri^sed to come to England to interest 
the British Government in his efforts to put an 
end to infant marriage. Early in that year Max 
Muller wrote to him, giving his views on child 
marriage from another angle : 

I have never doubted that early marriage is the great¬ 
est impediment in the natural development of a woman’s 
character, and I am equally certain that your stunted 
wives and mothers are the chief cause of the slow, 
the very slow social progress in India. You have made 
rabid progress in everything else, but you do not Know 
yet what light an educated, healthy and thoughtful wife 
can spread over every home, whether rich or poor.... 

I have nothing to say about the physiological side of 
the question ; but from a psychological point of view, 
marriage at ten, at twelve, even at fifteen, seems to me 
the surest means to stunt the natural growth of the 
mind in its various phases. The law should prevent 
all that Is really noxious to physical health; no indivi¬ 
dual effort on the port of men of light and leading in 
India can effect a change in the long-established 
custom. 

Later in the year Malabari came to England 
and established contacts with leading persons 
in the country to find out what could be done 
from England to discourage child marriage. 
One of them. Lord Northbrook, who was a former 
Viceroy of India, wrote to Muller : 

I believe Mr. Malabari to be worthy of encouragement, 
and I am disposed to think the time has arrived when 
the question of how far the Government of India might 
so alter the law as to discourage infant marriages should 
be seriously considered by practical men. 

Would you support Mr. Malabari's assertion that infant 
marriage is not a Hindu religious institution, but a custom 
to which no religious authority is attached ? 

Miiller’s opinion on this subject was, of 
course, definite. He tried to establish contacts 
for Malabari with, for instance. Princess 
Christian, the daughter of Queen Victoria. But 
he also told him that, though she had agreed to 
see him, Malabari should not expect her to 
express any opinion in public, whatever her feel¬ 
ing might be about the question. Regarding 
explorations in governmental quarters, Muller 
wrote to Malabari: 

Lord Lansdowne has been written to about the enabling 
clause. You understand what I mean — a clause enabl¬ 
ing a father to keep his daughter till the time has come 
for her to leave her father's house. That clause will 
probably be canrted by Lord Lansdowne In Council. 



There ought to be no pressure brought to bear on him. 
He ought to be allowed to do it himself, spontaneously. 
Any public demonstration to bring this about would, 
under present circumstances, do harm. The other ques¬ 
tion, as to raising the age of consent, is much more 
serious — Is in fact, a political question, that will have 
to be fought out openly in India. 

By that time however social reform had be¬ 
come of secondary interest in Indian politics, 
and the nationalist movement had emerged. Max 
Muller watched it from a distance, but did not 
think of intervening in current Indian politics, 
except on one occasion when he thought a deep¬ 
er issue of Indo-British human relations was 
involved. The occasion was indeed significant, 
for it not only created the Indian National Con¬ 
gress as the organized mouthpiece of Indian 
nationalism, but also brought into being a strong 
sense of alienation of the new Indian intelligent¬ 
sia from British rule. 

The occasion was the introduction of the so- 
called Ilbert Bill, technically a bill to modify the 
Criminal Procedure Code, by Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, at the instance of the Viceroy, Lord 
Ripon. It sought to remove an anomaly in the 
judicial system of India which seemed to per¬ 
petuate a racial discrimination between the 
British and Indian members of the judiciary. At 
that time Indian magistrates and judges could 
not try European (mostly British, of course) 
accused persons in the district courts, though 
they did so in the capital cities of the provinces. 

At once there was a furore among the British 
in India. They not only started a violent agita¬ 
tion against the bill, but even threatened to kid¬ 
nap the Viceroy and hold him to ransom. This 
resistance was encouraged from inside ihe 
government even by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service. It had a strong backwash in 
England as well. What induced Max Muller to 
join this controversy was a report by the judges 
of Calcutta High Court, which was an implicit 
condemnation of the bill. The report was accept¬ 
ed, not as polemics, but as a clear, impartial and 
judicial pronouncement which had to be accept- 
6cl 

This Max Muller disputed in a letter to The 
Times, published on August G, 1883, refuting 
the conclusions of the judges paragraph by para¬ 
graph. What surprised ninif was not so much 
the loud clamour which was taken as a unanim¬ 
ous condemnation of the bill by British public 
opinion both in India and in England, but the 
number of eminent members of the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Army who supported 
Lord Ripon. Lord Ripon himself wrote a letter 
to Max Muller, thanking him for his letter. On 
September 3, 1883, he wrote from Simla : 

Dear Professor Max Muller, I hope that you will excuse 
me for troubling you with a few lines to thank you very 
much for the able letter which you have addressed to 
The Times In reply to the Report of the Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court upon the so-called 'Ilbert Bill’, 
and also for the very valuable support which you have 
given to my policy In this country. 

I can assure you that I appreciate very highly the 
assistance you have rendered me. It Is a great satis¬ 
faction to n» to find that the course of policy which 


1 am pursuing meets with your approval. I have need 
of all the aid which I can receive from England, for I 
am assailed here with a storm of bitter and unscrupul¬ 
ous hostility, which you, who dwell in a calmer 
atmosphere, can scarcely realize. 

Believe me. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ripon. 

MUller thanked the Viceroy, and said that 
his letter was evoked by the fear that The 
Times ‘would go on quoting that Opinion of the 
Judges as unanswerable, till people who did not 
take the trouble to read it would believe that 
it was so’. The bill was passed finally with a 
compromise clause under which a British accused 
could demand half the jury to be Europeans. 
The agitation left a permanent legacy of mis¬ 
understanding with Indians. 

After the Ilbert Bill Muller laid the blame 
for the disturbed political atmosphere in India 
partly on the Opposition, and said ; ‘There are 
some politicians who would not shrink from say¬ 
ing, “Perish India, if only we can oust Glad¬ 
stone !’’ What Indida wants, and will want for 
many years to come, is rest and quiet work.’ 
He considered the British residents in India even 
more responsible. As he wrote to Malabari in 
1884 : ‘The fault, however, lies not with you, 
but with the new race of English .settlers in- 
India. Unless they are taught how to liehave, 
and kept under control by a strong hand, govern¬ 
ment in India will become impossible.... the 
whole blame for the present di-sturbed state falls 
on the EnglLsh settlers in India, and on the 
scheming politicians in England.’ In this he was 
right. 

Max Muller also pleaded for leniency to 
those who were considered to lie dangerous 
extremists among the nationalist leaders in 
India. So. when the famous nationalist Tilak 
was imprisoned for sedition in 1898, he put his 
signature to a petition which urged considera¬ 
tion to be shown to him. Muller wrote to Sir 
.Tohn Lubbock explaining why he spoke for 
Tilak : 

My interest In Tilak Is certainly that of a Sanskrit 
scholar, for though I do not agree with the arguments 
put forward in his Onon, or Researches into the 
Antiquity of the Vedas (Bombay, 1893), I cannot help 
feeling sorry that we should lose the benefit of his 
labours. I sent him my edition of the Rig-Veda, but I 
am told now that he is not allowed to read even his 
Bible and Prayer-book in prison. You see. from the 
wording of the petition, that we do not question the 
justice of the sentence.... But the warning has now 
been given, and none too soon, though I do not believe 
that there is any sedition lurking in India at present, 
not even In the hearts of such men as Tilak. 

Max Miiller was in his fundamental inclina¬ 
tions an enthusiast, and remained one till his last 
day. But what was equally pronounced in him 
as an intellectual was his balance of mind and 
capacity to see both sides of any question. He 
could thus support British rule in India and also 
champion India and Indians. 

concluded 
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beauty beat 


With the coming of winter, there is a nip in the 
air and everything looks fresher. But it also 
brings with it its attendant problems, however 
minor the irritations. These can of course be 
dealt with effectively, if only proper care is 
taken on time. 

The lips, for instance. They suddenly be¬ 
come drj' and chapped. This is the time you 
will probably develop the irritating habit of 
l)iting them to remove the dry upper crust. Let 
me warn you — in the end, your lips will not 
only look ugly, but will become drier than ever. 
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wintertime beauty 


b(X)n, you will have a pink centre and a very 
dark, almost black border on your lips. Instead, 
massage your lips with cold cream at night. 
This will' keep it supple. Petroleum jelly is 
equally good. This is othemise known as 
vaseline. Massage lips well. Wipe off with a 
tissue after five minutes. Now apply a moistur- 
i.sed lipstick. Or carry a stick of chapstick with 
vou at all times. 

Even if you feel very cold, avoid using veiy 
hot water to bathe. Pleasantly warm will do at 
.4 all times. In all weather. 


Whatever your skin type, you must under¬ 
stand that it changes with the weather a great 
deal. This is the time, in fact, when oilv skins 
look beautiful, because the oil secretion lessens, 
yet the skin is more lubricated than normal or 
dry skin. Secondly, it would depend entirely 
on which part of India you are living in. For 
example, during winter, it can range from very 
cold in Delhi and other places to pleasantly 
warm in Madras. Use your discretion in decid¬ 
ing how to treat your skin during winter. Your 
guideline ? The skin itself. See the wav it reacts 
to the weather and proceed accordingly. 

If your skin has developed dry patches 
around the cheeks, neck and eyes, or if your 
whole botly is feeling scratchy, then your skin 
needs lubrication The first thing is to switch 
over from powder to cream cosmetics. For 
example, instead of eyeshadow and rouge in 
jxjwder form, or peel-off eyeliner, use cream 
eyeshadow, liquid rouge and a softer, smudgy 
eyeliner. Or belter still, use kajal. It will not 
only be softer, the castor oil in it will protect 
the eyes. 

Leave off using talcum powder on the bfjdy 
during winter. Instead, switch over to a cream 
deodorant. Use a good hand and body lotion 
all ovei- neck, hand and legs to keep skin 
moisturized. 

Similarly, change your soap — either to a 
pure mild one like Pears glycerine soap or a 
super-fatted one — instead of the usual hard 
«mes, specially if your skin has become dry and 
patchy. When the weather turns hot and your 
skin oily, go back to your old soap. In winter, 
I’ve noticed that acne sufferers w^ho use Neko 
or sulphur soaps dry up their skin so badly that 
It starts peeling. To these people I say, lay off 
using these soaps for a month or two. 

Now for the hair. Even if you don’t 
normally suffer from dandruff, you will discover 
that your scalp becomes flakA^ and even scratchy, 
during winter. For this, the only answer is a 
good massage with warm oil — olive oil or coco¬ 
nut, or gingelly oil, heated with either a few 
grains of rice, or a piece of red chilli with seeds 
removed, or one or two roughly crushed pepper¬ 
corns. This helps to prevent a cold. Wash hair 
with shampoo and use a good conditioner. Even 
(hough a conditioner’s effect is temporary, it will 
coat each hair strand with a lubricant that will 
keep it soft and manageable at least for some 
time. 

For clothes, it is better to use two or three 
light layers instead of one chunky top. Wear 
a light cotton vest underneath, otherwise you 
may discover to your horror that you are 
allergic to woollen garments. By using two 
light sheets instead of one heavy blanket, you 
will actually trap the air in-between the sheets 
and feel warmer in the process. 

If you have been using channa atta on the 
face, you can mix it with malai during winter. 
This will soften the skin and give it a glow. 
Another winter dilemma is cracks under the 
feet. Use vaseline liberally on feet and even 
hands at night In order not to stain pillows 
and sheets, wear cotton gloves and sock& You 
will also feel warmer in the process. 



Evety family 

has its secrets 


“My doll has much longer 
hair than Rima's doll. I told 
her my doll uses a special 
hair oil. ril tell you 
something. Cantharidine 
only works on people, not 
on dolls. But don’t 
tell Rima!” 




Cantharidine Hair OU 

the secret of a well groomed family 

A quality product of Bengal Chemical 
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ComiDuinst ill ms are largely standardised 
and come mainly Irom Russia and Czeehoslo- 
vakia. The newcomer, China, now also produces 
weiiponiv up to it sutTuu'ntly high levcd of 
sophistication for Mao’s guerrilla war Ihi'ory’s 
requirements For Communists the sales jinlicy 
IS (lifTerent Political influence, not money, is 
the overriding liiclor, and many Soviet arms 
shipiiH'iits are made iis gilts to curry favoiii, not 
iis commercial dciils Ikdiig eonimitted To the 
adage th.it |)ower grows out of the harrel of a 
gun, and ohse.ssed with power, the Communist 
iiiilions will not merely sell weapons to other 
sovereign gmernments, but iilso to ‘liher.ition’ 
organisations that they politically favour. In 
most cii.ses tiu'se ,ne not sales, but gifts. Thus a 
Communist. M.irxist, extreme left-wing or 
levoliitioiiiirv mo\eiiieiii almost anywheie in 
the world c.iii be reason.ibly assuri'd ol not 
running shoit ot the necessary hardware for 
guernllii w.ii 

In the middle, tlu' lu'utral Swiss and 
Swedes o|iei.ite thi'ir own .self-imposed inhibi¬ 
tions on w hom tliiw will .sell to, and thus curtail 
their iirins export by their own volition on moral 
grounds .\o one el.se does 

With the Ru.ssiiiiis .selling or giving their 
hiirdware Irom govet iiinentiil .source to non- 
gin ernmeiit.d reitpieiits. and the West being 
too shy to (fo .so. the prixide arms dealer enters 
into the pictiiie 'I'he Russians h.ive no private 
iirms dealers, so this creature fills the gap for 
the West He is a busines.sman who may be 
used as .1 .source of weaponry by .someone 
seekm.g to liuv, but in order to stay in business 
he must h;it.se clo.si'ly with the defence de])art- 
ment of his own country or the depxutment 
will .see th.it he goes out of business It is in 
his interest to ;ibide by his nalivi country’s 
wishes .inyw.iy . that country may be the 
.source ol his own inirchases, which could be 
cut off il he lau.ses di.^pleasure, apart fiom his 
fear of being put out of bu.''me.s.s b\ other less 
pletisant tni'ans 

'nui"- the licensed arms dealer, usu.dly a 
national tind resident of his native country, 
6 .sells arms to buyers after c.msuHing his own 


government that the .sale is acceptable to 
them. Such dealers arc usually large com- 
jianies, and hold stocks. 

This is at the highest level of the private 
enterpri.se arms busine.s.s. Lower in the pond 
are more dubious fish. Next down the scale is 
the licen.sed dealer who does not hold a stock 
of weapons in a warehouse but is licensed to 
hold a franchise by one of the large, often 
.government-owned or -controlled arms manu¬ 
facturing companies. He will negotiate a deal 
on behalf of a client, and take his cut. His 
licence dejiends on his toeing the line with the 
governmi'nt who.se franchi.se to operate he 
holds I'liis does not prevent some licensed 
arms dealers (X'casionally pulling a fast one, 
though two well-established arms dealers have 
been jiut out of busine.ss by their governments 
when di.scovered doing il. 

Down in the mud af the bottom sit the 
black market arms dealers. The.se are self-styled, 
since they hold no licence. They may not there¬ 
fore legally hold any slocks of weapons at all. 
They remain in bu.sine.ss by being of value to the 
.secret buyer, a man or organi.sation who, not 
being a go\ernment or representing one, can¬ 
not clinch an mter-governmental deal ; who 
would not be tacitly approved of by a Western 
government as desirable to receive arms; who 
cannot persuade a Communist government to 
.support his cau.se on the grounds of political 
ideology ; but wdio needs arms. 

The vita! dcxunient in an arms deal is 
called tlu' end user certificate. This certifies 
that the waxipons purchase is being made by, 
or on behall of, the End User, who almost with¬ 
out exception 111 the Western world has to be a 
.sovereign government. Only in the ca.se of a flat 
gift by a secret service organisation to an ir¬ 
regular army or of a pure black market deal does 
the question of an end u.ser certificate not apiily. 
Examples ol the former were the arming, with¬ 
out payment, bv the CIA of the anti-Castro forces 
of the Hay of Pigs, and the arming of the Congo 
mercenaiies al.so by the CIA. An example of the 
latter is the shipment to Ireland from various 
European and US jirivate sources of arms for the 
Pio\ isional IRA 

'I'he end u.ser certificate, being an inter¬ 
national diH-ument, has no .specific form, shape 
or size, or s|)ecific wording It is a written affir¬ 
mation from a certified representative of a 
national government that either he the bearer 
or Mr. X, the dealer is authori.sed to apply to 
the supplier government for permission to pur- 
cha.se ond export a quantity of arms. 

The vital point about the end user certificate 
is that some countries carry out the most rigor¬ 
ous checks to ensure the authenticity of this 
diKument, while others come under the head¬ 
ing of 1.0 (lue.siion a.sked’ suppliers. Needless 
t(' .s.iy, end u.ser certificates, like anything el.se, 
can be forged. It was into this world that 
Shannon carefully entered when he flew to 
Hamburg. 

He was aware that he could certainly not 
make a direct applicaion for permission to buy 




arms to any European government with a But a series of small irregular operations 
chance of success. Nor would Communist and wars throughout the sixties had used them 
governments be kind enough to donate the up, notably in the Yemen and Nigeria. So he 
weapons; indeed, their reaction would be would have to find a man who would use a 
totally opposed to the toppling of Kimba. By bent end user certificate and present it to a 

the same token, any direct application would supplier government that asked no or few 

firstly ‘blow’ the entire operation, and thus questions. Only four years earlier the most 

lead to its being frustrated. noted of these was the Czech government. 

He also had his own peculiar buying cir- which, although Communist, had continued 
cumstances to consider. The amount he had to the old Czech tradition of selling arms to all 
spend was too small to interest the big legitimate comers. Four years earlier one could have 
licensed dealers who habitually dealt in millions, walked into Prague with a suitcase full of 
He could not have interested the erstwhile dollars, gone to the Omnipol headquarters, 
king of the private arms dealers, Sam Cummings .selected one's hardware and a few hours later 
of Interarmco, who for two decades after the have taken off from the air port in one’s chart- 
war ran a private arms empire from his pent- ered plane witii the stuff on board. It wa.s that 
house suite in Monaco and had retired to enjoy simple. But since the Soviet takeover of 19G8, 
his wealth ; nor Dr. Strakaty of Vienna, the the KGB had taken to vetting all such applica- 
licensee franchise holder for Omnipol across tions, and far too many questions were fieing 
the border at Washington Street 11, Prague; asked. 

nor Dr. Langenstein in Munich' nor Dr. Peretti Two other countries had earned a reputa- 

in Rome : nor M Cammermundt in Brussels. tion of asking few questions about where the 
He had to go further down the scale to the presented end user certificates really came 
men who dealt in .smaller sums and quantities, from. One was Spain, traditionally interested 
He knew the names of Gunther L^inhauser, the in earning foreign currency, and whose CETME 
German, former a.ssociate of Commuings; in factories produced a wide range of weapons 
Paris, of Pierre Lorez, Maurice Herscu and Paul which were then sold by the Spanish Army 
Favier. But on consideration he had decided to ministry to almost all comers. The other, a 
go and see two men in Hamburg. newcomer, was Yugoslavia 

The trouble with the packet of arms he Yugoslavia had only begun manufacturing 

sought was that it looked like what it was : a her own arms a few years earlier, and met itably 
single packet of arms for a single job, and it had reached a point where her own armwl forces 
would not need a keen military mind to realise were ecpiipjied with domestic arms The next 
that job had to be the taking' of one building step was over-production (because factories can- 
within a short period. There was not enough run down a few years after they have 

leeway in the ijuantities to kid any professional been most exiK'nsively started), and hence the 
soldier that a defence ministry, even a small desire to exqKirt. Being a newcomer to the arms 
one, was behind the order. market, with weajions of unknown quality, and 

Shannon had therefore decided to split the eager for foreign currency, the Yugoslavs had 
packet even smaller, so that at least the items adopted the ‘ask no (lucstions and you’ll get told 
sought from each dealer were consistent. A mixed fjo lies” attitude to applicants foi her weaponry, 
package would be a giveaway. She prcxluced a good light company mortar and 

From one of the men he w'as going to see useful bazooka, the latter ba.sed heavily on 
he wanted 400,000 rounds of standard 9 mm the Czech RPG-7 

ammunition, the sort that fits into automatic Becau.se her gixMls weic new. Shannon 

pistols and also submachine carbines. Such a esimated a dealer could persuade Belgrade to 
consignment was too large and too heavy to be -'^t'll a liny ijuantily of the.se arms, consisting of 
bought on the black market and shipped without two 60 mm mortar tubes and 100 bombs, plus 
a large amount of complicated smuggling to get two bazooka tubes and forty rockets. The excuse 
it on board. But it could well be the kind of could well be that the customer was a new one, 
consignment needed by the police force of any wishing to make some tests with the new 
small country, and was not/auspicious in that weaponry, and then come back with a far larger 
there were no matching guns in the same packet order. 

and it could therefore pass under scrutiny as an For the first of his orders, Shannon intended 
order designed simply to replenish stocks. to go to a dealer licensed to trade with CETME 

To get it, he needed a licensed arms dealer in Madrid, but known also not to be above put- 
who could slip such a small order through the ting through a phoney end user certificate. For 
procedures among a batch of bigger o',xlers. the second. Shannon had heard the name of 
Although licensed to trade m arms, the dealer another man in Hamburg who had skilfully 
must nevertheless be prepare 1 to do a bent deal cultivated the baby Yugoslav arms makers at 
with a forged end user ce; tificate. This was an early stage and had e.stablished a good 
where an intimate knowledge of the no-ques- lelationship with them, although he was un- 
tions-asked countries came in useful. licen.sed. 

Ten years earlier there had been vast When he arrived in the Hansa city Shan- 

quantities of superfluous wea^wnry lying about non stopped by the Landesbank to find his 
Europe in private hands, ‘black’, i.e., illegally .£5000 was there already. He took the lot in 
held, arms, leftovers from colonial wars like the form of a banker’s cheque made out to him- 
those of the French in Algeria and the Belgians self, and went on to the Atlantic Hotel where 
in the Congo. his room was booked. Deciding to give the I'J 



Reeperbahn a miss, and being tired, he dined 
early and went to bed. 

.lohann Schl inker, when Shannon con¬ 
fronted him in his small and modest office the 
next morning, was short, round and jovial. 
His eyes spaikled with bonhomie and welcome, 
.‘-0 much .so that it took Shannon ten seconds to 
lealise the man could be tru.sled as far as the 
door. The jiair of them sjioke in English, but 
talked of dollars, the twin languages of the arms 
market place. 

Shannon thanked the arms dealer for agree¬ 
ing to .see him, and offered his passport in the 
name of Keith Brown as identification. The 
German flicked through it and handed it back. 

‘And what brings you here ?’ he asked. 

‘You wi'ie recommended to me, Herr 
Schlinker, as a busine.ssnian with a high reputa¬ 
tion fot ri'llability in the business of military 
and police hardware ’ 

Schlinker .smiled and nodded, but the flattery 
made no impri'ssion. 

‘By w'hom, may I ask 

Shannon meniionc'd the name of a man in 
l^aris, closely associated w'lth African affairs on 
behalf of a certain h'rench governmental but 
clandestine .service. The two had met during 
one of Shannon’s previous African w'ars, and a 
month earlier Shannon had looked him up in 
Paris for old times’ .sake. A week ago Shannon 
had rung the man again, and he had indeed re¬ 
commended Shannon to .Schlinker for the kir\d 
of merchaiidi.se he wanted. Shannon had told 
the man he would be using the name Brown. 

Schlinker raised his eyebrows. 

‘Would you excu.se me a minute ?’ he asked, 
and left the room. In an adjoining booth Shan¬ 
non could hear the chatter of a telex. It was 
thirty minutes before he came back. He was 
.smiling. 

‘I had to call a friend of mine in Paris on a 
business matter,’ he said brightly. ‘Please go 
on.’ 

Shannon knew perfectly well he had telexed 
to another arms dealer in Paris, asking the man 
to contact the French agent and get a confirma¬ 
tion that Keith Brown was all right. Apparently 
the confirmation had just come back. 

‘I want to buy a quantity of 9 mm ammuni¬ 
tion,’ he said bluntly. ‘I know it is a small 
order, but I have been approached by a group 
of people in Africa who need this ammunition 
for their own affairs, and I believe if those 
affairs go w'ell, there would be further and 
much larger shipments in the future.' 

‘How much would the order be ?’ asked the 
German. 

‘Four hundred thousand rounds.’ 

Schlinker made a moue. 

‘That is not very much,’ he said simply. 

‘Certainly. For the moment the budget is 
not large. One is hoping a small investment 
now' might lead to greater things later on.’ 

The German nodded. It had happened in 
the past. The first order was usually a small 
one. 

3 ‘Why did they come to you ? You are not a 


dealer in arms or ammunition.’ 

“'They happened to have retained me as a 
technical adviser on military matters of all 
kinds. When the question of seeking a fresh 
supplier for their nt^eds arose, they a.sked me to 
come to Europe for them,’ said Shannon. 

‘And vou have no end user certificate ?’ the 
German asked. 

‘No, I’m afraid not. I hoped that sort of 
thing could be arranged.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it can,’ said Schlinker. ‘No problem 
there. It takes longer, and costs more. But it 
can be done. One could supply this order from 
stocks, but they are held in my Vienna office. 
That way there would be no requirement for 
an end user certificate. Or one could obtain such 
a document and make the application normally 
through legal channels.’ 

‘I would prefer the latter,’ said Shannon. 
‘The delivery has to be by ship, and to bring 
that sort of (quantity through Austria and into 
Italy, then on board'a boat, would be hazardous. 
It enters an area I am not familiar with. More¬ 
over, interception could mean long terms in 
prison for those found in po.s.session. Apart from 
that, the cargo might be identified as coming 
from your stcxiks.’ 

Schlinker smiled. Privately he knew there 
would be no danger of that, but Shannon was 
right about the border conrols. The newly 
emergent menace of the Black September terror¬ 
ists had made Austria, Germany and Italy highly 
nervous about strange cargoes passing through 
the borders. 

Shannon for his part did not trust Schlinker 
not to sell them the ammunition one day and 
betray them the next. With a phoney end user 
certificate, the German would ^ve to keep his 
side of the bargain ; it would be he who pre¬ 
sented the bent i-ertificate to the authorities. 

‘1 think you are perhaps right,’ Schlinker 
said at last. ‘Very well. I can offer you 9 mm 
standard ball at sixty-five dollars per thousand. 
There would be a surcharge of ten per cent for 
the certificate, and another ten per cent free on 
board.’ 

Shannon calculated hastily. Free on board 
meant a cargo complete with export licence, 
cleard through customs and loaded onto the 
ship, with the ship itself clearing the harbour 
mouth. The price would be 26,000 dollars for 
the ammunition, plus 5200 dollars surcharge. 

Shannon nodded. The terms were steep, 
but beggars cannot be choosers. If he had 
really represented a sovereign government he 
would not be here in the first place. 

‘How long from the time I give you the 
money until shipment ?’ he asked. 

‘Madrid is quite slow in these matters. 
About forty days at the outside,’ said the 
German. 

Shannon rose. He showed Schlinker the 
banker’s cheque to prove his solvency, and 
promisd to be back in an hour with 5200 US 
dollars in cash, or the equivalent in German 
marks. Schlinker opted for German marks, and 
when Shannon returned gave him a standai^ 
receipt for the money. 



Saves you starting your child needlessly on alcohol 


Most tonics are either malt-based 
or alcohol based Few parents 
stop to note the difference. 
But you should. Clinical opinion 
all over the world has 
always held that alcohol has no 
health promoting properties. 

Malt has. 
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Spoon for spoon, Sharkoferrol 
has more of Vitamins A and D than 
any other tonic. Plus essential 
B-Complex Vitamins, blood-enriching 
iron, bone-building calcium. In 
rich, energy-giving malt extract — 
the natural and tasty stimulant 
for young appetites. Together, they 
build up resistance and weight. 

Do ask your doctor about 
Sharkoferrol as the supplement 
to normal diet or to any anti¬ 
infection therapy 
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While Sehlinker had been writing out the 
receipt, Shannon glanced through a series of 
brochures on the coffee table. They covered the 
items put on .sale l)y another company, which 
evidently specialised in non-military pyro¬ 
technic "goods of lh(' kinil that are not covered 
by the cla.ssifu ation of ‘arms’, and a wide variety 
of items used by si'cunty companies, including 
not sticks, tluncheons, walkie-talkies, riot-gas 
canisters and launchers. Hares, rockets and the 
like. 

As Kchlinker handed him his receipt, Shan¬ 
non asked. ‘Are yon a.sMxiated with this com¬ 
pany. Hei r Schlinker !' 

Schlinker smiled broadly. 

'1 own it,’ h< said ‘It is what I am best 
known for to the gimeral public ’ 

‘And a damn goixl cover for holding a ware¬ 
house full of crates labelled “Danger of Ex¬ 
plosion’’,’ thought Shannon But he was 
interested (Quickly he wrote out a list of items 
and showi'd (hem to .Schlinker. 

‘Could you fulfil this order, for export, out 
of your stocks he asked. 

Schlinker glanced at the list. It included 
two r(H‘kel-launching tubes of the type u.sed by 
coastguards to send up distress flares, ten rockets 
containing magnesium flares of maximum inten¬ 
sity and duration attached to parachutes, two 
Ijenetrating fog-horns powered by compressed 
gas canisters, four sets of night-binoculars, three 
fixed-crystal walkie-talkie .sets with a range of 
not le.ss than five miles, and five wri.st com- 
pa.s.ses 

‘Certainly,’ he said. ‘1 stock all of these 
things’ 

‘I'd like to place an order for the list. Being 
off the classification of arms, I assume there 
would bt' no problems with exporting them 

'None at all. I can send them anywhere I 
want, particularly to a ship.’ 

‘Good,’ .said Shannon. ‘How much would 
that lot cost, with freight in bond to an export¬ 
ing agent in Manseilles 

Schlinker went through his catalogue and 
priced the list, adding on ten per cent for freight. 

‘Four thou.sand eight hundred dollars,’ he 

.said. 

I’ll be in touch with you in twelve days,’ 
.said Shannon ‘Please have the whole lot ready 
crated foi (reighting 1 will give you the name 
of the exporting agent in Mar.seilles, and mail 
you a banker’s chtxpie in your favour for 4800 
dollars Within thirty days I expect to be able 
to give N’ou the remaining 26.000 dollars for 
the ammunition deal, and the name of the ship.’ 

He met his .second contact for dinner that 
night at the Atlantic. Alan Baker was an ex¬ 
patriate, an Engli.shman who had settled in 
Germany after the war and married a German 
girl. A former Koval Marine during the war, 
he had got hiin.self involved during the early 
jMist-war years in a .series of border-crossing 
operations into and out of the Soviet Zone, 
running nylons, watches and refugees. From 
there he had drifted into arms running to the 
scores of tiny nationalist or anti-Communist 
0 bands of maquis who, left over from the war. 


still ran their resistance movements in Central 
and Eastern Europe — with the sole difference 
that during the war they had been resisting 
the Germans, while after it they were resisting 
the Communi.sts. 

He and Shannon had met when Baker was 
running guns into Ethiopia, and Shannon had 
been at a loose end after returning from 
Bukavu in April 19G8. He knew Shannon 
under his real name. 

He listened quietly while Shannon explain¬ 
ed what he wanted, a short wiry Scot, his eyes 
flickering from his food to the other mercenary. 

‘Yes it can be done,’ he .said when Shannon 
had finished. ‘The Yugoslavs would accept the 
idea that a new cu.stomer wanted a sample set 
of (wo mortars and two bazookas for test pur- 
l)oses before placing a larger order if they were 
■satisfied. It’s plausible. There’s no problem 
from my side in getting the stuff from them. 
My relations with the men in Belgrade are 
excellent. And they are quick. Just at the 
moment I have to admit I have one other 
problem, though.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘End user certificate,’ said Baker. ‘I used 
to have a man in Bonn, diplomat for a certain 
East African country, who would sign anything 
for a price, and a few nice big German girls 
laid on at a party, the sort he liked. He was 
transferred back to his own country two weeks 
ago. I’m a bit .stuck for a replacement at the 
moment.’ 

‘Are the Yugoslavs particular about end 
users ?’ 

Baker shook his head. 

‘Nope. So long as the documentation is in 
order, they don’t check further. But there has 
to be a certificate, and it mu.st have the right 
governmental stamp on it They can’t afford 
to be t(K) slack, after all.’ 

Shannon thought for a moment. He knew 
of a man in Paris who had once boa.sted he had 
a contact in an embassy there who could make 
out end u.ser certificates. 

‘If I could get you one, a good one, from 
an African country ? Would that work ?’ he 
asked. 

Baker inhaled on his cigar. 

•No })roblem at all,’ he said. ‘As for the 
price, a 60 mm mortar tube would run you 
1100 dollars each. Say, 2200 for the pair. The 
bombs are twenty-four dollars each. The only 
problem with your order is that the sums are 
ically too small. CouIdn^t you up the number 
of mortar bombs from a hundred to three 
hundred ? It would make things much easier. 
No one throws off just a hundred bombs, not 
even for test purposes.’ 

‘All right,’ .said Shannon, T’ll take three 
hundred, but no more. Otherwise I’ll go over 
budget, and that comes off my cut.’ 

It did not come off his cut, for he had 
allowed a margin for over-expenditure, and his 
own salary was secure. But he knew Baker 
would accept the argument as final. 


to be continued 



Fashion...our daily bread 


Fashion is a force that influences 
what we wear, what we eat, where 
we live, how we travel, what we 
do for amusement 

A Tale of Two 

But IS fashion 
something that, by 
definition, goes out oi 
fashion? 

Not so ' ' 

^ . -t.Vr 

We must distmguisfi ^ 

between 'fashion' 

(capital'F') and 'fashion' 

(small 'f') The latter 
refers to style— 

"a prevailing custom", 
ari ides that will inevitably give 
way to newer, stranger, and 
often, amusing delights 

Fashion hath many faces 

Beyond Sartorio 

Take American cars In 1964 car 
designs were inspired by aircraft 
and had long sweptback fins 
Today they are apparently 
inspired by the space module 
(Any wonder then why cars 
now look like electric shavers?) 

The Cyclin^of Fashion 

Like monsoons fashions move in cycles 





Consider trousers In the '20s they 
came with turn-ups and flapped 
anywhere between 50 and 100 cm 
But by the early '60s ti-ousers han 
shrunk to a skinny 36 cm A briei 
flirtation with bellbottoms 
followed 

Today (alter the film The 
Great Gatsby') trousers arc- 
back to 1922 and a he.ilthy 
50 cm only tins time 
minus those turn-ups A new 
cycle has begun 

The importance 
of Being Earnest 

■ Lord Chesterfield once 
wrote, "If you are out 
of fashion, you .ire 
nobody" Tet there 
will always be the 
person who says. 
"Who needs fashiori? 
I like this brown suit 
Why change?" Fine 
Only that brown suit 
lias become as much 
a part of the man's 
personality as his face 
When people think of 
him they think of that 
brown suit The image is 
unvarying, stagnant, dull 

No one should wear a miloim 


YduMI have something to say in Raymond's Suitings 
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An association of Inter¬ 
national Punjabis met in 
Bombay and were naturally 
given a party. There were 
people from the press, some 
of them non-Punjabi, but it 
was cosy fun, with a wide 
cross-section of the com¬ 
munity. One, however, ex- 
|)ected a galaxy of film folk 
since Punjabis dominate the 
industry, but it was mostly 
prcxlucers - directors who 
came with families. One 
prominent Punjabi present 
was Editor Khushwant 
Singh. And the one star who 
appeared, was far from a 
Punjabi — Tanuja. 

Tanu has lost a lot of that 
certain sparkle she had while 
in films, walking in with 
her hubbv Shomu Mukerji, 
with his belly already stick¬ 
ing out, she looked just like 
an ordinary Bengali house¬ 
wife ! She revealed that she 
was making a comeback in 
films, and all those state¬ 
ments she gave post-mar¬ 
riage were thrown to the 
winds. Either she is tired of 
having to toe a rather ri^d 
22 line within the joint family 


of the S. Mukerjis, or the 
nagging greed to earn those 
fab amounts of yore, are 
sending her back to the rat- 
race f 

Won’t Raakhee ever stop 
raising a controversy ? She 
seems quite fond of seeing a 
storm rise in her teacup and 
hear folks talk and write 
about it too! While hubby 
Gulzar kept bui^ soothing 
the unsettled air regarding 
their split, by distributing 
copies of his coloured-hard¬ 
bound book on daughter. 
“Boskie,” (wherever he goes 
— Goa to Bombay to Delhi) 
his gift for the child’s first 
birthday, Mamma throws 
open the doors to her 
mother’s bungalow where 
she was staying, nursing a 
low-blood-pressure attack to 
every chap from the trade, 
script-writers to story-writ¬ 
ers to gossip-writers and pro¬ 
ducers, and adding more talk 
against her favour! 

Right now the couple are 
in Delhi with baby and para¬ 
phernalia, they had gone for 
the War Widows’ Association 
Function as Chief Guests and 
stayed on for a fortnight as 
Gulzar was writing a script. 

All this hogwash people 
spread, that Gulzar and she 
had a tiff over her joining 
films is not only rumour, it 
is old hat! There was some 
armment, in the very first 
half of last year, when Yash 
Chopra was pressing his old 
offer to Raakhee. Gulzar’s 
only plaint was that if some¬ 
one from his own group, like 
N. S. Sippy or Hrishikesh 
Mukerji queued up to sim 
her, she’d have to do the 
tactful “talofying” — he 
would be too embarrassed ! 
Matters were settled and die 
went through two months of 
shooting for Yash’s film and 
now the rumour has caught 
up ! And wrongly too ! 

If Mumu’s baby comes by 
mid-’75, there are bright 
chances that she will land 
down here in Bombay to do a 
film or so. Looks like all 
these screen-devis, were only 
wanting to have a kid to get 
back to business. A small 
hint from the Bachchan home 
says that Jaya is also vying 


with Dimple, Mumu, Wahee- 
da and Sharmila! 

Did you hear of the new 
production, MISA, which 
will be soon going on sets ? 
The makers don’t specify, as 
is usual with the filmwallas, 
what exactly the film is going 
to be about, but they thought 
they would register the name 
while the subject was hot! 
Like the sex-wave and the 
New-wave and the Stunt- 
wave, maybe we shall be 
having a crime-wave, all in 
the name of patriotism — 
isn’t that what’s happening 
in the country ? Well to make 
a film on topical subjects in 
the nation is being patriotic ! 

The unit of “Nehle Pe 
Dehla” went on an eight- 
day cruise aboard a luxury 
liner, “MTS Jupiter’’. 'The 
film’s cast headed by Sunil 
Dutt and Saira Banu, just 
got back and the whole lot 
has put on weight though 
the trip was only from Bom¬ 
bay to Ceylon ! 

Seems the chief trouble¬ 
makers, were Premnath and 
girl-friend Kamini Kaushal 
and her family. And Saira 
Banu was being petulant and 
girlish too. 

Saira told the producer, 
Sunil himself, she would 
need three tickets, for her¬ 
self, her mother and ayah. 
The hairdresser in any case, 
is the company’s charge. 
What happens ? The mother 
does not come to the dock, 
but Saira’s old, fat grand¬ 
mother, hauled by an a)rah 
wades in with her! No matter 
how much the production- 
man tried to make excuses, 
of no tickets, etc., Saira 
kicked up a rucus in high- 
pitch and got the granny on 
board at the producer’s 
expense. The old lady, it 
seems, with her red hair and 
fish-mouth and a high-pitch¬ 
ed voice (which Saira has 
inherited) could hardly go 
around the ship or Ceylon! 

Then there are Premnath, 
pteviously having ordered 
four tickets for Kamini 
Kaushal and her hubby and 
two kids, three other friends 
and English actress Diane 
Baker who was here on 
holiday! 



The Institute ? There you learn 


Ever heard of a starlet called Jyotika Rao? 
No? I hadn’t either, till one of her colour 
transparencies reached our office desk. A head¬ 
ful of curlv hair, a glowing complexion and a 
pair of well-shaped light eyes peeped out of the 
photograph. Soon we heard that the owner of 
those marvellous eyes was poised and ready for 
what seems to be a marvellous screen career too. 

What makes Jyotika (real name Rekha) 
stand out among the crop of aspirants to star¬ 
dom? One thing is her very normal girl-next- 
door look and another, her equally simple talk. 
You can talk to her for hours and hours and not 
find one minute where she’ll boast (a la the 
Institute girls!) about making ‘chutti’ of the 
other heroines. It’s something very dignified 
about her that’s appealing. 

And of course those striking eyes (I wish I 
could decide what colour they are. One moment 
they seem grey and at another a mixture of 
light green and grey) flash determination. “You 
actually like my eyes ? I’ve disliked them ever 
since I can remember! I even went to the 
extent of ordering a pair of contact lenses which 
my father promptly cancelled !” Her father add¬ 
ed, “I think there’s nothing like natural beauty.’’ 

I wouldn’t call Jyotika, by any stretch of 
imagination, a beauty. What she does have is 
a natural charm which we will probably see in 
her Kannada starrer ‘Hamsa Geet’ (being made 
"by the makers of ‘Vamsa Vriksha’). A story that 
dates back to the 18th century, warranting 
natural appeal from its artistes. To such an 
extent that when Jyotika re^wted in Bangalore 
for the shooting, there were mild cries of protest 
followed by hours of labour by the make-up 
man to give her a natural effect. What had 
Jyotika done ? She’d, like any normal teenager, 
carefully shaped her eyebrows! The poor make¬ 
up man had to sit and add small bits of hair and 
TCncil her eyebrows to get the desired effect! 
Jyotika explained, “They want to be as realistic 
as possible. All the men in the cast have had to 
shave off their heads for the film!’’ 

The satisfaction, she got from this film has 
prompted her to set her priorities right — her 
role and the banner count more than anything 
else. In Hindi films, Deven Verma the eternal 
comedian has seriously taken her under his 
wit^ by casting her in the title role of ‘Yasmin’ 
(wiUi Fawan Dutta, an Institute graduate). “I 
must feel intensely about the role. Otherwise I 
won’t accept it. I know the kind of characters 
I can play, the kind of roles which I can identify' 
myself with. I’ll do only these films.’’ 

“In ‘Yasmin’ for instance, I’m a gypsy who 
hates men. It’s a very lively role. A terriby sexy 
role I won’t do because I won’t be comfortable 
in it. The role of a gvpsy called for low cut 
necks which I didn’t object to wearing. I am a 
sober sort of person in real life. Not ultra-sexy!’’ 

That won’t stop directors from taking shots 
from angles whichql show your anatomy. Will 
it ? 

“I think it’s very important for a girl, to 
know how a shot is going to be taken, the 
camera angle, etc. Sure directors will try to take 
all kinds of shots. It’s up to the artiste concerned 


to watch out and choose the best.” 

She says she has turned down several 
assignments. But didn’t care to elaborate and 
name the films she’s rejected. Only an explana¬ 
tion was put forth ; “This is an extremely funny 
line. In me bemnning people advise you to take 
any role. And later, they type you badlv. I was 
offered a couple of second leads. I had to turn 
them down.” 

What she has accepted is a package deal 
from Govind (“Sajjo Rani”) Saraiya : three 
films to be made by him will star her in the lead. 
“The first is a very exciting, experimental sort 
of film in Hindi and Gujrati. I will play the role 
of Chintamani in it. 

“He also intends making a big film on a 
very large scale with a top hero. Govind 
Saraiya now wants to make ‘Romeo and Juliet' 
in Hindi. The search is on for a young Romeo!” 

How about Chintu ? “I did suggest his name. 
But Govind Saraiya is on the look out for an 
innocent-looking Romeo to tally with his con¬ 
ception of Romeo.” 

Most of Jyotika’s background as an actress 
is from the stage (Kannada). No FTII (Foona) 
training for her. “I think at the Institute you 
don’t learn acting. You learn other things !” 

What do you think of regional films ? 

“I’m game to do a film in any language. 
The criterion is the role.” 

Does your preparation for stardom include 
getting ready for gossip ? 

“I’m ready to hear and read gossip about me. 
It’s part of the game and one can’t avoid it. But 
I must tell you that I’m a very homely sort of 
girl. I don’t go out much. I like stitching and 
playing the sitar. I am a Kathak dancer. Ours 
is a very musical family.” 

Jyotika is very talkative. “I love to talk.”) 
Most of her answers and opinions are explained 
in the presence of her parents. “They're my 
best friends. I discu.ss everything with them. 
And I have nothing to hide from them.” 

Her parents went and fetched her scrap 
book. 1 leafed through it and found that reviews 
of her stage plays had consistently singled her 
out for their praise. Her parents went and 
fetched her photographs. She looked awfully 
funny in her stage costumes. But looked photo¬ 
genic in ordinary transparencies. 

Her parents sat down with us. Her mum 
said, “You must fly down to Bangalore for the 
premiere of her Kannada film.” Jyotika said. 
“You must write about my Kannada film. I’m 
very happy with the whole project.” 

I could see conversation was close to coming 
to a standstill. I say ‘yes’ to everything they 
said. I said ‘yes’ even when Jyotika asked me. 
“Are Hema and Dharam actually having an 
affair ?” 

I left soon feeling that if on the screen she’s 
as good as her reviews make her out to te, then 
maybe Govind Saraiya and Deven Verma have 
backed the right filly They both need a hit film 
badly after their numeious misadventures at the 
box office! 

N. BHARATHI. 


Other things, not acting 
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d bachelors 






AA ARIES (March 21 — April 20) Financial out- 

promising this week Prolessional 
AuHEBr life will run smooth — in certain cases 
invitation indicated Businessmen! new 
deals lor /ou Executives < travel proposal will crop up 
Ladies ' avoid committing yourselt on a domestic issue. Girls 
and bachelors! desired relationship will be established. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Your tide of 
fortune changes this week This week is full 
of potentialities for romance In service, 
discord and discomfort may develop on 
Monday Businessmen ' you are likely to be carried by the 
decision ot your associates Executives' you will achieve 
something on Tuesday Ladies' happy news from abroad lor 
you 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Clashes of 
personality and interests indicated In ser¬ 
vice. be cautious about your seniors Mis¬ 
understanding may cause much concern. 
Professionals' opposition may make you restless Girls I if you 
are romantically inclined, you may have to face disappointment 
Ladies' relatives may disturb your peace 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Though social 
success IS assured but financial strain may 
tell upon your nerves In service, improved 
relations with seniors indicated. Business¬ 
men ' this IS a week when you will have to take stock of 
yourselt Professionals ' new contact likely Bachelors ' 
mental peace will be lacking Girls' success in studies 
indicated ? 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) A prosperous 
and lucky week More opportunities will 
come to you II you are in Government 
" service, you are likely to gel promotion 
Businessmen ' you will be able lo tackle your financial prob¬ 
lem Professionals I sudden rise for you. Bachelors and 
girls' your dream will be realised. Ladies I unexpected 
expenditure for you 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) A lucky 
week financially In service, certain odds 
are awaiting you Cautious approach to all 
official problems advised. Professionals 1 
your associates may act against your interest. Businessmen' 
you will be benefited by an information Ladies' strain on your 
purse indicated. Girls! one at your Iriends will come lo your 
help _ 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Money 
comes your way in the mid-week. On 
Monday you will come in contact with some 
one who may inspire you. In the second 
halt ol the week your temper may land you in trouble. Business¬ 
men ' scope lor expansion of your enterprise indicated Girls! 
favourable news for you. Ladies! health ot youi daughter 
may keep you worried 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Your ambition will be lulfilled this week 
Help from associates and friends may be 
expected Businessmen! desired loan will 
come lo you. Professionals' menial depression for you. 
Auditors and solicitors' work load is going to increase 
Executives ' personnel problem indicated Girls and bachelors I 
physical strain may cause you trouble 

jKB SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

'VkMML neighbo.ir may prove troublesome In 

service, progress and success assured 
•P" Businessmen ' you may have lo struggle hard 

to raise loans Executives ’ new relationships will be paying. 
Protessionals ' a pleasing new . may be expected on Thursday 
Ladies ' gilt for you Girls arul bachelors ' move cautiously in 
social circle 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

This wi'ek is (.xcelleni lot execution of yoc 
woik In sc-rvur iiu-te.iscd work load with 
recogniiion in.i., .iieci In ^oci.il cuf.ie popu 
larity indicated Ptofessitinai ‘ y. lung standing desire may 
beai hull on balurday A litenc Uom dnlant plate rnjy ntcim 
you about youi new job Cm;; ' ■.suLxenci is tor Oiitin.'i 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
You will conu into Iirr,eligli 1 Pii;, vvei.'h It 
you aie m buMucss, tertain knotty piobleni 
will be solved Piofessi.mals ' happy news 
will make trie social atmosphere pleasant Executives ‘ tie nioie 
vigilant in otlipt Bacholois ' handler youi seniors w:Pi t action 
Girls' matrimonial affaiis will he seitlod 


iti 





PISCES (February 19 — March 20) In ser¬ 
vice. lealousy of your colleagues may hinder 
chances of your promotion for the time being 
but an aged personality will come forward 
to help you Professionals' this is a week lor achievement. 
Executives ' honour and prosperity assured. Businessmen I 
increased income assured Girls' take care of your health. 
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CAN WE SAVE 
THE TIGER! 

THE ANSWER 
IS YES! 

‘My .-Diiiple obji'ctioii lo the land tenure 
yy.stciTi of till’ kiny of beasLs — the tiger — 
mfu-i,itf'(] ■.'-■cK.'TiU.-tfs’, fore.sters, hunters and 
duifdtpti intiny ppojilf T expected this. Convic- 
tioi)- ;ni(l casual impre.'.-^.ions passed on from 
;.’,eti. faiiuii to geiiei.iiKin ate hard to eraze. The 
Ilf."; 1C not a ten non,il animal, has no land 
j I'.'i.uic system He hd.s to earn his living entirely 
! b l.is effoil.s IhiouLfhoul his life. The tiger 
i M." >i;i tune to guait! Ins kingdom and he has no 
xaliie ini' ego for estalihshing a kingdom. He is 
Tint .;n expansionist and does not believe in 
ag,L;u.s.sne battles. The tiger is, therefore, a king 
without a kingdom. 

— Kailash Sankhala 







AZED CROSSWORD 

-No. 109: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Tea once brewed is a sweet drink (8) 

7 Fishing-boat loses prow- what'll keep you dry’ (4) 

10 Fine fabric lor actor unusual m beauty (10) 

11 Cold meal'J It'll take as much kneading (6) 

12 As this-sounds like something burning, 
though (5) 

14 Whim that is fashionable among kings (4) 

15 Labra curled round open mouth, say - are they'’ (6) 

17 With this old wine you'll see an insect have 
dinner (9) 

IS Such as this'’ A fish, knowing (6) 

23 Ornamental case showing what It might contain, and 
French (6) 

24 Ah, an Actium'’ Possibly, but with prime element ol 
terror removed (9) 

27 Dwarf variegated orchid (6) 

28 What's trapper got"’ Often goes with bear (4) 

30 Murrayfield gates certainly will admit the sober (5) 

31 Wile must ave er stockings, the sweet thing (6) 

32 Like spirits, see. it gobbles up the actual (10) 

33 One sea-bream found in sandbanks (4) 

34 You'll need wiles to restrict many swarming 
(8. 2 words) 

DOWN 

1 Saucy about a power that restrains, I may take place 
of spinner (10) 

2 Festival for Hindus this day is free from work (4) 

3 Scotch on top ol a sweet cake- the ultimate in 
waste <5) 

4 O. ten cut vigorously, one ol the great bats (7) 

5 Makes larger formerly meagre chest in part (5) 

6 Big cat his front shifting behind'ld give you a 
spur (7) 

7 Musical note raised in grass (7) 

8 Infamous Hun. one of the people embracing start of 
Reich <6) 

9 Washer one s lacking m a silencer that s faulty (8) 

13 Foul weather - shelter shuts in ship (10) 

18 Beginner gets AZ awards once unsoundness is 
treated in them (8) 

19 See me refit mad mad Lear s crown inter alia (7) 

20Chay. possibly getting soak if upended (7) 

21 Up there, holding a flower I marked f (7) 

22 Marry'r Husband s first to divide share (6) 



25 Where ladies live together, bitterness arises (5) 

26 Prune no longer soft. orny. wrinkled (5) 

29 What - IS lifeless'’ If includes tin (or tins possiblyi (4) 
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ACROSS 

l.puule-peg 11. a in lark 
(rev ). 18, tal kid (rev ) 

19, spice in anag 28, anag 
in do & 111 . Comedy of 
Errors 33, t-obi in Num.. 
34, g(ram) t hare (rev ) 

DOWN 

3, anag inyero Az-any: 

7. cir-or-e (rev ), 8 , viUa<in) 
& lit . 14, Fr pronunciation 
ol Colo Portei 23, e e 
teenier 27. Rene C (1920- 
1951) 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 6 



Continuation of Position No. 4 

An unusual ending Irom a game played in 
Moscow last year between Joffe and Rau 
Srik lq?R3. 8 601 8. 8 6P1./K 
Black played 1. R-Bflch 2. K -R? 
R-R8rh. 3 K-Kt3 O * P ch 4 . K x O 
R K18 ch 5 K X R stalomale 

Champion in his cups 

I have the pleasure to add that during the 
entire match there was no occasion what¬ 
soever to call lor either the Referee or the 
Match Committee ' 

Contrary to your expectation this is not 
Bobby Fischer in a melting mood alter 
Reykjavik n is Alexander Alekhine after 
rcgairting his title from Or Euwe in their 
1937 match The match referee happened 
to be the great Geza Maroczy and one 
wonders how he would have reacted if 
placed in the situation of Lothar Schmid in 
Iceland when every day brought a fresh 
complaint or derr.and from the future world 
champion 

1 am remnded ot this by the reissue by 
Dover Publications of the book of the 1937 
match which I edited and for which I feel 
the sort ot affection that an aged parent 
entertains towards his first-born I have a 
slightly b gger interest in the work than is 
generally realised or known The manu¬ 
script was sent to me from America by 
Alekhine and u seems that the flying boat 
in which It was sent had some accident m 
landing at the Azores Some of the manu- 
scnpt was sea-stained and about one and 
a,,half aames and the notee thereto .were 


Bearing m mind that the publishers were 
anxious to get the book out as soon as 
possible and that the delay in sending back 
to Alekhine lor the missing annotations 
was something they wanted to avoid I set 
ID and. imitating Alekhines style as best I 
could, annotated the one and a hall games 
I seemed to have accomplished this sue 
cessfuMy since Alekhine was. later on lo 
reproduce the notes in his book ot his 
games without noticing that some of the 
annotations were not by him 

II was a match that very clearly showed 
Alekhine s superiority and reinforces the 
strength of the report that Alekhine would 
never have lost the 1935 match had he not 
given way to drink and to drink m large 
quantities throughout the match To his 
credit It should be observed that he took 
himself in hand as soon as he lost the 
match and even went on a six months diet 
ol milk 

I give the famous sixth game which is 
entirely typical ol Aiekhio» s hrm style 

\Afhite Alekhine Black Euwe 
O G 0 Slav Defence 

1. P Q4 P-04, 2. P-OB4 P OB3 

3 Kt--OB3. PxP 4 P K4 P-K4.S-BxP 
PxP 6 Kt- B3 P- QKt4. 7 Kt x KtP. 

B -R3. $. Q-Kt3 O-K;^. 9 0-0 BxKt. 
10. BxB Kt- B3. n B-QB4 QKt-Q2. 
12. KtxP R-QKtl 13. O- B2 0-64. 
14. KI-B5. Kt-K4 15 B B4. Kt R4. 

19. BxPeh. KxB. 17. 0x0. BxQ 

It. BxKt. R-Kt4. 19. B>06. B-Kt3. 

9A P_nir84 O -V* r>n ^ 
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K. Ramlah. Indian dance director teaching Bharat Natyain during tbe Summer Program at Mills CoUege in Oakland, 
California. 


The sun never sets on Mother India : 
children from her womb are settled in groups 
of various sizes all over the world — amongst 
the littoral countries of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans and the Arabian Sea ; along the vast 
coasts of Africa ; and in diverse regions of 
Europe and the Amei icas From time to time 
1 have asked members of these expatriate com¬ 
munities why they stayed away from home, and 
their replies have been as numerous as their 
vwations 

The more forthcoming are the merchant 
traders, some of whose forbears started off as 
indentured labourers. Mostly to be found in the 
Orient, the Near East and Africa, they readily 
acknowledge the compulsions of commerce and 
their debt to their motherland. In the more 
highly-developed countries, however, our ex¬ 
patriate hums and haws ; points to the lack of 
opportunities and the smallness of the rewards 
obtainable m his birthplace for the utilization 
and development of his skills and talents, these 
largely acijuired at the expense of his Govern¬ 
ment." Some di.stinguish themselves in science, 
technology and research — Dr. Hargobind 
Khorana is a notable and honourable example 
— but others live in hamburger heavens, soft¬ 
ened by the easy life and the gadgetries and 
conveniences of the machine age They have 
excuses by the dozen ; but it is amusing and 
sometimes pathetic to watch them flit from one 
drugstore stool to another, munching their hot- 


dogs and making believe that tandoori chicken 
never tasted so good. 

Not so Krishan Kumar, for whom nothing 
less than a filet mignon was the very minimum. 
He had majored from a mid-western university 
and, wanting to linger on for whatever his 
reasons, was now employed by our consulate 
in New York as a “local recruit”. He was sent 
to receive us w'hen w-e arrived by the “Queen 
Mary”, he took us to our hotel in his own Buick 
Roadmaster, and in the evening invited us to 
dinner at an inexpensive but good restaurant. 
We remarked about his car and his Brooks 
Brothers suit, and he told us that such things 
were easy on the “never-never” plan — all that 
was required, he explained, was a moderate 
dow'ii payment, the balance in easy instalments, 
and start to wortv when the time came to re- 
eijuip ' We took an in.stant shine to him, and he 
must have impressed others in the embassy be¬ 
sides. because some months later he was trans¬ 
ferred to Washington, where he was given the 
designation of Transfiortation Officer. This en¬ 
tailed a variety of chores, but w'here he excelled 
was in receiving and entertaining visitors, func¬ 
tioning as a sort of junior chief of protocol. He 
continued to live well, hut as his popularity grew, 
he fell foul of the babus from Delhi, who 
managed to get him fired under one pretext or 
another. 

Undeterred, Knshan Kumar washed dishes 
in a cafeteria — it is possible to live comfortably 





Indian Art Exhibitions attract people everywhere—Europe. America^ South America, Australia! And always, 
sprinkled among the spectators, one can detect *exUes- looking back in nostalgia. PrxAshitPaul 


in the USA doing any odd job — before he found No matter ; he proved a roaring success and the 

himself a berth m the publications section at studios kept outbidding each other for his ser- 

UN headquarters He fired of this soon enough, vices, such as thev were. This was the period 

and then joined a garage across the river in of the alliterative' star name — Greta Garbo 

New Jersey, where he did so well that he was Marilyn Monroe, et al — and although his own 

awarded the “Best Salesman” pin two years was a natural, he changed the spelling to Crissen 

running. This is w’here he still was when we Coomer, which he said sounded sexier and had 

ourselves were moved, four years after our first more class”. 

arrival. Needless to say, we had become good 1 had by this time been transferred to 

friends, and at the time of our departure he Mexico and, having to perform an official 

came on board to see us off, having sent in journey to Tijuana in the far north-western 

advance so many red roses that they filled our province adjoining Cahfoinia, I obtained special 

stateroom to suffocation. When the siren sound- permission to leave mv territoi v for tw’o davs 

ed its final warning, we had badly depleted the and cabled Cnss (as he was now- known) about 

champagne stock of the “Nieuwe Amsterdam”, my intention. He met me at the Los Angeles 

and as I watched his dapjier figure totter airport in a Cadillac as long as a citv block, 

drunkenly down the gangplank. I prayed that chew-mg on a Havana cigai' (iroportionatelv the 

his guardian angel w'ould keep a special watch same size. Cleaniig me quickiv through irnmi- 

over him on thi.s night. gration and customs, hi^ di-ov-e me in hi.s reck- 

Krishan Kumai- kept in touch with us as less fashion — ajiait fiom the President only 

we moved from capital to cajiital, and 1 was not invalid millionaires or elderlv Chairmen of the* 

surprised to learn in due course that he had Hoard employ chauffeur.s in the USA — tow'ards 

shifted his activities to Hollyw'ood, to which the hou.se he had rented in an exc hi.^ive section 

mecca ambitious persons sometimes rni,grate of Beverley Hills A famoii.s star, a household 
His first job was on the Paramount lot, where name wherever movies aie shown aiid an 

they -were shooting a film of a best-selling novel, Oscar-winmng directoi were hi.s neighbours on 

involving maharajas, holy mer and an itinerant either .sirle The palms heie were unlike t"ho.se 

American heire.ss. He was some sort of techni- elsewhere in the cit\ - the long brown beards 

cal adviser, his function being to instruct the of their fronds were barheK'd snimith -- 'and 

cast how to tie turbans and .srris or wear loin- the lawms. in other jiart.-, i-u.-.lmg in the droii'ght 

cloths, subjects in which he was as knowlcd.ge- of summer, were .soft ,ind green, watered hv 

able as an Eskimo is about ' air-conditioning, buried siirinklers ojiciaied bv clocks. Each 7 



property might havt* come out of Model Homes : 
and you could even smell the money. 

A bowing butler in uniform opened the door, 
and Chriss led me through a foyer, over which 
hung a Picasso original, towards a plot in the 
rear We sat on cushioneri maiacca chairs under 
multi-coloured umbrella; as his man Jeeves 
brought us tall c(X)l dunks top|x;d with mint 
leaves. Away in an iinocbu-shaped pool, a 
platinum blonde in ,in nt'.aly transparent jersey 
.suit writhed her .shapt'lv loi’m in and out of the 
sparkling blue water, nut Cnss took as much 
notice of her ;is he might of a dolphin, [)Os.siblv 
less. Shortly she joined us, and we were intro¬ 
duced by a mere exchange of names. 

lie twk me to dinner at the Cix-oanut 
Grove that ev'cning : thi' girl in the swim.suit 
accompanied us, having changed into a cherr>’- 
red Givenchy creation open in the fiont almost 
to her navel The pi,ice was |ain-|)acked when 
we armed, and as we jia.s.scd their tables it was 
pleasing to .set' iiou jjojHil.ir he was with this 
ciowd “lliva, Cn.-s, ho\”. one .said, gettin,g u{) 
to slap him on the tiaek “GikmI to .scvya, fella !” 
.said anotlier He inirodiiei'd me to some of them 
.111(1 it was like going ihiough a “Who's Who” 
o 'loll vwocmI On tile v\'a_\' liaek home, we 
crawled th(‘ eluli.s on the Strip, and when I 
danced with M\ra, the blonde, 1 held her at 
arm’s Itmgth for ^-aletN's sake “Aw, e’mon, 
honey", she eompl.lined, diawing me closer, 
“wh.itehya think 1 got - the pox or .sumpin ?” 

J’ho.se dizzv two d.-ns pa.s.sed like minutes, 
.md when J left ('riss I had no idi'a of the sur- 
pri.se he was ahoiit to spimg on us. Barely a 
month later, he got inarned — eonfirrned 
iiaelu'lor.s usuallv do — and sent us a telegram 
saying that they were spending their honey¬ 
moon in Aeapuleo and that they would sjiend 
.1 night with ii.s on then ndurn journey. It 
turned out that she w is his original .swoct- 
heai't, iMH'ause of whom hi^ had avoided 
returning to India in the tiist jilace There- 
alt('r, everv other \e.ir, howexer, great the 
detour, Griss and .h .in would stay with us in 
our various jiosts heloie (lyin.g on to Bombay 
for his regular visit to lus ageing parents. We 
wi'ie s[)eeially toiulied when they eame to 
Khartoum, which is no holid.iy resort by any 
stri'teh of the imagination The telephone rang 
at throe or four one morning and his voice 
bellowed oxer the Ime : “llev. what kind of a 
pal are xon ’’ We’xe luen xv.iitmg here a xvhole 
liour, and no one to colU'cl us yet”. Hastily 
we threxv on something to xx'ear and xv’ent to 
pick them uj) at the airport, where we apolog¬ 
ised jirofusely Tin- telegrajih service there, 
and the mails, are no more ellieieiit than our 
own. and a eatile h(' had sent me three days 
earlier never exi'r arrived 

Cnss IS now the Vice-President of an 
American eomiumy that makes and distributes 
films for television. Me continues to visit India 
regularly, and alxvavs he makes the long hoj) 
to kxik us up When he was here la.st year, our 
city vi'as in the sadlv .sorry stati' it seems to have 
pi'rmancntly contracted Because of the power 
cuts, he had to climb three' flights of stairs to 
8 .get into his hotel rcxini. He twisted an ankle on 


the rutted sidewalk The stench from the un¬ 
collected garbage rose' to high heaven. It was 
not the best of times to ask why he had never 
returned for good, and although I wanted to put 
this to him, I thought it txist to let well enough 
alone. After all. 1 mused as I poured him a 
dr ink, he .spends more over here each trip than 
he would earn in a yc'ar , and he was a walking 
advertisement for the land of his birth. The 
sun was a huge red hall us it sank into the 
Maidan 1 filled my own glass. "Cheers !" was 
all 1 said to him "Many happy landings!” 
***** 

Far removed fi oin the glitter and glamour of 
the Western world — although the jetplane now 
makes nonsense of such distances — was Gulab- 
chand Mirchanclani A man of some breeding 
and considerable en1erpri.se, he had given his 
name to a chain of little retail shops selling 
haberdashery and assorted merchandise all 
along the African west coast from Freetown to 
Port Gentil. To existing notions he had added 
a new line, plastic slipjiers, and as these caught 
on fast, he became a millionaire in .short order. 
He had just returned from one of lus periodical 
vi.sits to India vx'hc'n I arrived in the' Nigerian 
c-apital, Lagos, which lie had made his head- 
cjuaiiers ; and he was one of my fir.st callers. 

I asked him hoxv he had found the old 
country. "Well, sir, how' do I .say it he replied, 
.seemingly with .some liesilation “Alw'ays it is 
the same thing Our jieople, they expectorate 
and urinate and defecate on sidexvalks and public 
places as if these wi'ie their [irivate property 
Always this is mv abiding impression, and 
always I come hack fei'ling very .smelly and very 
.sad” He jiaused, kxiking as pleased with him¬ 
self as if ho had wiitten a soniK't, and 1 felt like 
applauding, as this is the kind of thing I have 
alxvays w'anted to say mv.self But then he spoilt 
it all by rattling off, jiarrot-wnse, the familiar 
story aliout ineniciency and corruption in 
Government dojiartmi'nts, the tottering economy, 
the political chicaiK'ry, etc. “We are selling our- 
.selvcs out to the Russians”, he said, “and the 
day of our dixim is not far away”. 

“Whv do you go hack every year, then ?“ 

1 asked Gulahehand. Well, he said, there were 
his relatives for one thing, and sometimes he 
longed for the hustle and liustle of the old bazars, 
hut most of all he went lieeause the exchange 
iat(> was favourable When he noticed my 
raisi'd eyebrows, hi* eorreeted himself quickly. 
“Don’t get me wrong, sir”, he said. “What I 
mean is, 1 have so many friends in Bombay, 
Dc'lhi, Calcutta, that it dex's not cost me very 
much to live in these places”. 

Later 1 learned that one of the reasons for 
his annual pilgrima.go was an old flame, a 
willowy but fading beauty now married to one 
of his innumerable “cousin brothers”, for whom 
he still carried the torch ; also that he had an 
arrangement — which is duplicated in some 
form or other by Indian expatriates everywhere 
— whereby he converted his foreign money into 
rupees at a premium of roundabout thirty per 
cent. None of these endeared him to me, but 
what really got my goat was when I learnt that, 
in defiance of an appeal made by our mission 
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to the patriotic sentiments of our mercantile 
community, he announced his intention of con¬ 
tinuing to trade with China “Who are they to 
stop me he is refiorted to have told the parti¬ 
cular clique of which he was the leader. “Where 
! make a profit, there is where I go. Why should 
I be a victim of their intrigues and shenanigans?’’ 
To emphasise his [loint, he made new arrange¬ 
ments with Formosa. Portugal and South 
.Africa ; and 1 wondered why he had left out 
Pakistan. 

Gulabchand belonged to the tribe of com¬ 
paratively new settlers who arrived in former 
colonial territories at the time of their emerg¬ 
ence. Cashing in on their own country’s good 
name — India had been championing their 
independence in the U N. and all political forums 

— they were given most-favoured treatment 
and prospered in the piocess Rathei than thank 
their lucxy stars for the circumstance of their 
birth, these Johnnics-como-lately have made it 
a sfKirt to malign and (l(‘Migrate their mother¬ 
land ; and in our foreign missions the most 
maligned per§on of all is the head of the mission 
himself. 

As will be remembered, there were a series 
of tribal ujirisings in .Nigeria a decade or so ago, 
two of which resulted in the violent overthrow 
of the established Governments and the assassi¬ 
nation of their leaders, these followed by a grue- 
.some civil war. In the early part of this com¬ 
motion, Gulabchand came to'me, a grin covering 
his face but not concealing thi“ terror in his eyes. 
“What arrangements has the mission made for 
our protection ?’’ he aski'd : and when I told 
him that when the time came — if the time came 

— all mcmliers of the community would be duly 
notified, he demanded that, m view of the cir¬ 
cumstances prevailing, he should be allowed to 
send a sealed cover containing important docu¬ 
ments through our dqilomatic bag. I told him 
that I could not make an exception in his case 
and that, so far as J was able to judge, the 
regular postal services w ere fierformirig normally 
and without let tir hindrance. 

My sympathies were all with Golabchand — 
things were really hotting up, and as we spoke 
we could hear gunfire in the distance — but I 
told him that it was in such a crisis that true 
character revealed itself. I told him that it be¬ 
hooved all Indians to .std an example by remain¬ 
ing cool, by going about their businesses in the 
usual manner, and bv making the few'est possible 
demands on the host country. Thus we should 
de|)ict our national character, I said ; and think¬ 
ing that I should show him that I practised what 
I preached, I asked him to t ome over in the 
evening and join us in whatever we were doing 

When he arrived, the stillness of the night 
was broken by the rat-tat-tat of a machine-gun 
skimming the waters of the lagoon that sur¬ 
rounded our residence on Victoria Island. The 
doors and windows were wide open. A group of 
our friends were at card tables, while another 
group were clinking tall glasses and listening 
to the stereo on the patio in the lear One or two 
couples were swaying to the music. I got Gulab- 
chand to join me at one of the tables — he was 
10 a keen bridge player — and although he got up 


winning twenty pounds, I was a little chagrined 
to learn next day that he had told his cronies; 
“Who does he think he Ls — Drake of England 
waiting for the Spanish Armada ?’’ Thereafter, 

It seems, his crowd nicknamed me “The 
Admiral” 

The crisis blew over, as all crises do, 
throughout which, despite his nervousness, 
Gulabchand had continued making plastic 
slippers and buying shirts from Shanghai, wines 
from Oporto and canned fruits and jams from 
.Johannesburg, .selling these at his usual large 
profit. Then for some reason it was reported to 
me that he was operating on, not one, nor two, 
but three passfxirts — in addition to the docu¬ 
ment we had issued, he had acquired a British 
passport and another from Sierra Leone, where 
he had settled on fir.st arrival in Africa Now, 
some countries may allow this sort of thing, but 
our Government does not recognise dual nation¬ 
ality for its citizens, so I asked the head of our 
consular section to send for Gulabchand, tell him 
of the seriousness of his offence and warn him 
that, unless he could render a satisfactory 
explanation and make proper redress, we would 
be compelled to impound his Indian passport and 
inform the local authorities accordingly 

He took this, 1 was told, without batting an 
eyelid ; then he gave us the slip, leaving Lagos 
without notice on another of his frequent junk¬ 
ets. I forgot him for the lime being, knowing 
that the wheels of authority had started to grind 
and that he would be brought to book sooner or 
later. However, somewhat earlier than I had 
expected, his name cropped up again. 

In the bag two weeks later, I received a 
letter from the Director of our Division in New 
Delhi informing me that a character named 
Gulabchand had written to the Prime Minister, 
with a copy to the Minister of External Affairs, 
accusing me, inter alia, of (1) contrary to 
national policy, imbibing large cjuantities of 
alcoholic drinks and freely serving same; 
(2) dancing in close and vulgar proximity with 
ladies of alien nationality , (3) holding gambling 
sessions in official premises at times of grave 
crisis; and (4) by neglecUng to attend to the 
legitimate demands of the Rwnmunity, becoming 
totally unfit to hold the exalted office of High 
Commissioner. 

With this missive, the Director enclosed 
copies of other anonymous letters written in the 
.same vein, writing in conclusion ; “I imagine 
you will shiTig this off as we have done over 
here, but the Minister feels that, rather than let 
the gentleman believe that he has scored a 
victory, your transfer should be postponed by 
some months”. 1 fretted and fumed ; then fired 
off a long telegram, pointing out that I had com¬ 
pleted my tenure of three years, that my health 
was suffering, and that I had reached the end 
of my tether in this post in any case. 

Not much later, then, the time came for me 
to leave, and at Ikeja Airport, amongst the 
crowd gathered in the VIP chalet to see us off, 
1 spied Gulabchand. He waited for an 
opportune moment, then sidled up to me. 
“Excellency”, he said as he proffered his hand. 
“I want you to know that you take with you my 



very best wishes and prayers for your future 
happiness. We may have had our differences, 
but always I have had nothing but the highest 
respect for your endeavours”. He then had to 
make way for some late arrivals ; and as we were 
climbing the ramp to board the 'plane, I noticed 
him being led away by the First Secretary of 
our mission and a Nigerian officer in uniform. 

All’s well that ends well. Gulabchand came 
to see the light, or the writing on the wall, or 
whatever one may choose to call it. Prompted 
no doubt by the rumblings in East Africa 
(although the Ugandan eruption was still some 
years away) and the plight of emigre Indians 
in the United Kingdom, he renounced all other 
claims and settled for the nationality of his birth. 
His parents tried to get him to return to help 
them in the winter of their lives, but he replied 
that he was doing very nicely, thank you, having 
added new brands to his line of goods — the 
latest of these, according to the labels on their 
cans, “Genuine rasogollas in their natural 
juices”. 

• * • • * 

Dotitors, lawyets. architects, engineers, 
teachers, tailors, holy men, seers — you finii 
them by the dozen in the capitals of the world, 
with perhaps the largest concentration of trained 
professionals in London. From Tokyo to Trini¬ 
dad, Mtnnbasa to Montreal, they are there. 
Sindhis, Sikhs, and Gujaratis predominating. 
No accurate figure is available of the total 
number of Indians over.seas — no reliable cen- 
.sus has ever been taken — but a safe estimate 
would be around ten million, including the half¬ 
million “originals” in South Africa, but not 
counting thousands of transients such as stu 
dents and foreign service personnel. Each in his 
own way gives succour to the land of his birth, 
importantly by repatriating funds for purchases 
or for assistance to relatives. Blood is thicker 
than water, they will .say, and in times of 
national emergency — a famine maybe, or con¬ 
flict with Pakistan — they contribute generously, 
rallying to a man. But do they want to come 
back to the mother coiintrv ? That is another 
matter. 


Cover Fix : Tonng; Bikram Chaaclhuri taking a yoga 
class at a Tokyo yoga Institate run by Indians. 
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DEFENDERS ottan have to amptoy Houdira- 
like manoeuvros wh«n put on play in an 
elinunation ending To find the best means 
of escape you have to count the declarer s 
tricks In these examples you are East 

1 #AK63 

VJ32 
0*6 
^A842 

S 0KQ3 

^07 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 


No 

No 

Dble 

No 

24 

No 

34 

No 

3NT 

No 

44 

No 

No 

No 



You win the heart lead and return a heart 
South wins with the King and takes three 
rounds of trufflps. to which West follows 
South cashes VQ. on which West discards 
Cs. and plays Ace and another diamond. 
West following with the 2 and 7 In with the 
Queen, what do you return 7 


2 


43 lad 


$ 


J 10 2 

A9 

AQ 10 9 
K J42 


N 

W E 
S 




^ K J 5 

♦ 73 


SOUTH WEST NORTH 



No No 


EI^T 

No 

No 


As East, you win the spade lead and 
continue spades South ruffs the second 
round, crosses to dummy with a trump and 
ruffs the remaining spade He draws a 
second round of trumps and this time West 
discards a spade South leads a diamond 
and finesses the Queen On winmng with 
the King, what do you return? 

, Sotuttona 

In each t:ase a count of South's winners 
will suggest the best method of defence 
In (1) a heart return must be safe, as al¬ 
though this gives South a ruft-and-discard 
he will be limited to five trump tneks. two 
hearts and two Aces Another way of look¬ 
ing at It IS to reflect that South seems to be 
4-3-2-4. so a club discard will not help him 
A club return will cost the contract it 
South's hand is4QJ10xVKQxOJx 
4j 10 X X 

In (2) the killing return is a diamond, even 
though this establishes the A 10 9 Three 
diamond tricks, six trumps and the Ace of 
hearts add up to only ten tricks so you 
will still make A spade or heart return 
enable ^idh to take the balance if hts 
handis4xvQ x x xOx x4aQ 10 x x x 




THE Canadian Post Office aroused a storm 
ot protest when it celebrated Queen 
Victoria s diamond (ubilae with a senes of 
16 stamps, costing nearly $17 per set (then 
about C3 50) all in Ibe same da^n portray¬ 
ing her as the young Queen of 1837 and 
the elderly Queen Empress of 1697. 

Jubilee swindles' showing the pro¬ 
stitution of postal departments to pet^ 
speculation was the verdict ol the PhllaMic 
Record. The stamps. Canada's first com- 11 
msmorstiye lasua, are now popular and the 
top values are scarce In good eondlUon. . 



in our Fashion 

The one shop for every fashion A modest enough 2 Pampering the age of denim, Ananda puts its special 

claim by Calcutta's most beauteous boutique — Ananda mark on a pantsuit of this material with printed cuffs. 

At Ananda, trends are set every day — and what The waist-length )acket has a printed front. For that 

contributes to Its individuality even more — sophistication prettily casual look 

runs rampant. To crown it all, we have one of India's 3 Old partners in a killing — purple and yellow combine 

leading models, Esther Mathai, go berserk modelling in an all-stretch look of a studied, yet carefree glamour, 

some of Ananda's outfits and whip on new wigs and No platforms please, but old-fashioned low-heeled 

a new look for each set of clothes she fancies. gold sandals and a string of light amber beads 

1 A pure, pure silk, flared, flared wrap-over skirt with a 

high hnlter closed up Ihe front Esther gets oft these Text Rita Bhimani 

specially-woven Ananda lampshades in similar colours Pix Biswaranjan Rakshit. 

The hostess with more than most 














beauty beat 


Think of spring and summer — what comes to 
mind ? "The Great Gatsby”. The life of the 
twenties revealed in 1974-75 was enough to take 
‘he fashion in London by storm, sweeping all 
(»ver Europe. Clear skies, gentle breezes, flowers 
and sweet smells.. this is what is depicted on 
a background of romance and nostalgia. 

Fashions from the war days are still very 
much in evidence. The latest collections are 
enough to thrill the people who generally have 
to wear second-hand .stuff. The prints of the 
thirties and forties and styles with lots of free- 
sizing will suit the conventionals or the weight¬ 
conscious ! 

What about heads ? The hair predictions of 


trends, this is not for all of us. Take this style 
logically, wear the right clothes to suit it and the 
correct make-up to complement it, and you are 
set. The ‘right' face with the wrong clothes, or 
‘wrong’ hair and vice-versa will look a plain 
nothing. 

Lots can be done at night when a flat curl 
or side-parting can be toucned up by a glitter 
clip or comb-slides. By day, add a light cap or 
straw hat or just tie a perky scarf. Once your 
mind is made im to this style then strengthen it 
with a perm. Easy to handle, this perm is the 
most practical for many a past year. A head 
wash can be left to towel dry. A set after that 
is not necessary at all and this saves your salon 
trips as well as electricity for the dryer. But 
don’t forget a tender care for your curls. Good 
shampoo followed by a conditioner will prevent 
your curls from looking harsh and too-frizzy 
once its left to dry naturally. Also, renew your 
appointments for a regular trim to keep waves 
and curls crisp. Very light colouring like chest¬ 
nut to black to help a tint show up in the sun, 
is back with the curls. 

As for clothes, its the lingerie-look. This is 
where grand-ma will need her smelling salts! 
‘Pon my word’. Well, I never ! Who would have 
thought that ladies would dare show up in their 
undies! But its the lingerie-look for lazing in. 
The liberty of the earlier days of loose clothing 
and frilled skirts or pleated trousers with high 
waist and pockets, as well as three piece suits 
for men, two-toned shoes and straw hats, below 
knee dresses, bows, pins, buckles, flowers, per¬ 
fume, gentle warm breezes, dropping hankies, 
smelling .salts.... The summer is revamped 
with ‘petticoats’ in some cases as sun dresses. 

Make-up is preferably pale, pale. Eyes are 
lightly shadowed with ‘kobi’ used on the inside 
of the lower lid and allowed to smudge at outer 
corners. Cheeks look like peaches and cream, 
while lips are bow-shaped by a dark brown 
shade for certain occasions or lightly blended by 
a soft colour to give the semblance of fragility. 
May your dew-eyed prince charming in a white 
suit sweep you off your feet! 

Even make-up aids and other cosmetics 
tend towards natural looks. Pamper your skin 
a little with proper shades and reward yourself 
with a lasting beauty through make-up. Eyes 
are still very much in prominence. Subtle 
frosted shadows are well blended to highlight 
certain areas and play down others. Young and 
gay is the look of today as was the look of the 
twenties. All things are pure and white. 
Glamour is a new word with satins, crepes, ivory 
and creams in both clothes and make-up. 

Dusky eyes, smoky blue .shadows, blue mas¬ 
cara, pearly necklaces and delicate earrings for 
add-ons.’ 

All things are beautiful and bright. Devas¬ 
tating in sizzling shades of browns and reds, 
beige and copper make-up, black shadows and 
black mascara, sungold red lipstick with crepe 
scarf and red straw hat for add-ons. Such things 
for richness and rarity ranging from bold and 
aggressive to soft and feminine — the days of 
war and tenderness an era of contrast and 
contradiction. 



r curls that were painfully tiying to make a re- 
entrv, got in with a hang'after one small opening 
■ of ‘the Great Gatsby’ A head of soft waves or 

the frizzy look was .something one only dreamed 
of but never dared attempt. But I’m not talking 
of your grand-ma who proudly admits to an 
afro-style in her youth ' A year or two ago, the 
bubbly and frizzy era was hesitantly touched 
; upon but now we can sigh a relief and settle to 
the fact that curls do siiell elegance. 

'The styles had first begun with soft waves, 
then taken'a liolder step to tighter curls framing 
a pale but interesting face touched up by bow 
lips glistened by a gloss, and thin eyebrows. 
Yet, you are warned that like most other fashion 



The industry bigwigs are 
up in arms against the press 
in general and gossip-mags 
in particular — and this time 
they really mean business. 
The first casualty was the 
Star-studded “Stardust 
show’’ which was scheduled 
for Feb. 8. The Stars decided 
not to co-operate with the 
magazine sponsoring the 
show in aid of the Indian Air 
Force and told the lAF that 
they themselves would raise 
money for the lAF. A united 
front has been put up, an 
association formed, to pro¬ 
test and protect the Stars 
and the film-people concern¬ 
ed, who have reason to 
believe that they have been 
unduly maligned by blatant 
gossip-cols. Individually, it 
was discovered each Star 
who had been defamed, 
found he or she could not 
pursue the matter seriously, 
as it involved devoting a lot 
of time and a loss of “image.” 
Now, however, a joint effort, 
they feel would bring about 
the desired results — namely, 
a curb on the rampant slan¬ 
dering of their ‘honourable’ 
names by mags. Knowing the 
type of unity in the industry, 
one wonders how the move, 
which has been spearheaded 
by the biggest and most 
veteran Stars and Film¬ 
makers led by Dilip Kumar 
will be retained. Anyway, 
the khaas baat is, no slander, 
no defaming — gossip in 
clean, humourous form is 
allowed. 

But there’s nothing slander¬ 
ous in saying what a visitor 
to one set told me — Amitabh 
Bachhan had come to visit 
Zeenat Aman at this parti¬ 
cular studio, which is far off. 
and they were having a cosy 
lunch session in her room. 
Now what’s wrong with 
that ? She had also "dropped 
in” on one of his sets, just 
content to sit and watch him 
shoot. They’re old friends 
who have discovered a lot in 
common in each other, and 
what a little visiting to the 
sets mean anyway ? 

Sujit Kumar, poor fellov/, 
was harassed by a particular 
dialogue he had to say in one 
of his starters. Half-a-dozen 



retakes, and the lead stars, 
having nothing to do excccpt 
let him deliver his lines till 
fade-out, were mouthing loud 
expressions of boredom and 
irritation! But Sujit just 
couldn’t get the sentences 
right — what with the 
“golden jubilee” director 
.showing his impatience as 
well, and Sujit himself fight¬ 
ing for time to catch his flight 
after the shot. Finally, a 
hassled Sujit walked upto 
one of the visitors whom he 
knew and explained, “It is 
so difficult you know, taaking 
Urdu dialags and English 
and Hindi—all confusshin !” 
And all the chap had to do, 
was “taak a dilaag” (as in 
bark !) imagine if he had to 
act as well! 


The single-shift pattern has 
upset many a schedule for as 
many filmmakers. Anand 


khaas boat 

Sagar, Ramanand Sagar’s 
director-son, whose Humrahi 
with Dabboo and Tanuja had 
been a big hit, was complain¬ 
ing his next film, “Ram 
Bharose” was being held up 
because of his busy, busy 
hero. “I don’t mind waiting 
— Dabboo is worth the wait,” 
he said comfortably. Worth 
the weight, as well ? Doubt 
it, he’d double his weight 
with two months passing, 
and then probably, there’ll 
be a break in continuity, I 
.said. Even so, he argued, 
the boy sells well ! Really, it 
is an industry of odd para¬ 
doxes. 


From the camji farthest away 
from Mumtaz, who is back 
in town, comes a re,)oinder 
to the news that she is preg¬ 
nant, which is hotly denied 
by her own caiupwalli-. that 
she and Mayur have had. 
.such a huge tiff that .she has 
come here back to her folks 
and, they add, for good. My 
info tells me he’s in Beirut 
on busine.ss and that was 
their initial arrangement — 
whenever he’s having work 
in Beirut, she hops over to 
Bombay. What’s a five-hour 
flight, to big fellas like 
them ? 

Guess who’s advocating every 
unmarried friend (female) 
against marriage these days? 
Jaya B. Hah, fine one to talk 
— after going through an 
overnight marriage after an 
instant-success career, and a 
baby the following year. She 
can hardly afford to talk. 
Here’s the corollary :—At 
least not to a Mamma’s boy ! 
Does that mean she’s regret¬ 
ting her marriage ? Aap 
samajh lo ! 

Raakhee’s way of hiding her 
ignorance when “intelligent 
talk” is going on, or when 
the limelight is being stolen 
from her — Feigning a head¬ 
ache, so loudly that everyone 
around is' keyed up with 
worry like it was a heart- 
attack she was having! 
“Tabiyat theek nahi” is her 
way of saying she’s bored, 
being afraid of revealing the 
real truth — that she can’t 
decipher what’s going on! 
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‘T just got your coble,’ bawled Janni Dupree. 

Shannon dictated the name and address of 
the Toulon agenis to him, letter by letter, and 
Duptee t(M>k it down. 

'Fint',’ he .said at length T’ve got the finst 
of the four crates ready and Ininded over here 
I'll tell the laindon agents to get the stuff on its 
way as .soon as po.ssible. Oh, by the way, I’ve 
found the boots ’ 

’flood,’ said Sliannon, ‘well done ’ 

lie placed one more call, this time to a bar 
in O.stende There was a lilleen-minute delay 
before Marc’s voice came through 

‘I’m in I’aiis,' said Sh.mnon. ‘That man 
with the .sample of merchandi.se I wanted to 
examine 

‘Y('s. said Marc 'I've been in touch He's 
prepai'ed to meet you and discuss jirues and 
terms ’ 

■flood I'll be in Tlelgium, Thursday night 
or Friday morning Tell him I proiiose Friday 
morning over bieakfast in my room at the Holi¬ 
day Inn Hotel lieai the airport 

‘1 know it.’ .said Mare ‘All right. I’ll put it 
to him and lall you back ’ 

‘Call me tomorrow between ten and 
eleven,' .said Shannon and hung up. 

Only then did he slip on his jacket and 
head for ,i long-awaited dinner and a long-desired 
full nighl’s sleep 

Whiii' Shannon slept, Simon Endean was 
al.so winging his way southwards to Africa on 
lh(' overnight (light’ He had arrived in Paris 
hy the first (light on Monday and taken a taxi 
immediately to the embassy of Dahomey in the 
.'Vveniie \'ietor Hugo He’^e he had filled out a 
lengthy pink form requesting a six-day tourist 
vi.sa. It was re.idy for collection ju.st before the 
closure ol the consular office on the Tue.sday 
afternoon, and he had caught the midnight 
flight to Cotonou via N'iamey. Shannon would 
not have been particularly .surprised to know 
that Endean was going to Africa, for he assumed 
the exiled Colonel Bobi had to play some part in 
Sir .lames Manson’s scheme of things, and that 
the former commander of the Zangaran Army 
was cooling his heels somewhere along the man- 
16 grove coast. But if Endean had known Shannon 


had just retuined from a secret visit to the 
general in the same area of Africa, it would ha’ve 
quite ruined his sleep aboard the UTA DC-8 
that night, despite the pill he had taken to 
ensure an uninterrupted slumber. 

Mare Vlaminck rang Shannon at his hotel 
at ten-fifteen the next day. 

‘He agrees to the meeting, and he’ll bring 
the .sample,’ .said the Belgian. ‘Do you want me 
to come too''’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Shannon. ‘When you get 
to the hotel :isk at reception for the room of Mr. 
Brown One othei thing Have you bought that 
van I asked you to get V 

‘Ye.-., why''’ 

‘Has this gentleman .seen it yet ?’ 

There was a pau.se while Vlaminck thought. 

‘No ’ 

‘Then don’t bring it to Brussels. Hire a 
ear and dri\e yourself Pick him up on the 
way. Cnder.stood ’’’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vlaminck, still perplexed. 
‘Anything you say ’ 

’ Shannon, wlio was still in bed but feeling 
a sight Ix'tter, rang for breakfast and had his 
habitual five minutes undm- the shower, four 
of them m steaming hot water and sixty seconds 
undci’ a stream of ice-cold The coffet' and rolls 
were on the sidi' Ijible when he emerged. He 
placed two calls from the bedside phone, to 
Benny Lambert in I’aris and Mr. Stein of Lang 
& Stein in Luxembourg 

‘Have you got that letter for me ?’ he asked 
Lamliert 

The littic' crook’s voice sounded .strained. 

‘Yes. I got It yesterday. Luckily my contact 
was on duty on Monday and I saw him that 
night. He jirodueed the letter of introduction 
yesterday evening. When do you want it ?’ 

‘This afternoon,’ .said Shannon. 

‘All right. Have you got my fee ?’ 

‘Don’t worry, I’ve got it right here.’ 

‘Then come to my place about three,’ .said 
Lambert 

Shannon thought for a moment. 

‘No, I’ll meet you here,’ he said, and gave 
Lambert the name of his hotel. He preferred to 
meet the little man in a public place. Rather 
to his surprise Lambert agreed to come round 
to the hotel, with what .sounded like elation in 
his voice There was .something not quite right 
about this deal, but Shannon could not put his 
finger on it What he did not realise was that he 
had given the Paris crook the information he 
w'ould later sell to Roux. 

Mr. Stein was engaged on the other phone 
when the call came, so raher than wait Shannon 
.said he would ring back. This he did an hour 
later. 

‘About the meeting to launch my holding 
company, Tyrone Holdings,’ he began. 

Ah yes, Mr. Brown,’ said Stein's voice dowm 
the line. ‘Flverything is in order. When would 
you suggest ?’ 

‘Tomoirow afternoon,’ replied Shannon. It 
was agreed the meeting would be in Stein's office 
at three. Shannon got the hotel to book him a 
reserved place on the express from Paris to 
Luxembourg just after nine the next morning. 

Six thousand miles ‘away from the heather- 


clad hills of Scotland, Simon Endean was seated 
with the hulking form of Colonel Bobi in a small 
rented villa in the residential district of Cotonou. 
He had arrived on the morning plane and check¬ 
ed into the Hotel du Port, whose Israeli manager 
had helped him trace the house where the exiled 
Zangaran army officer lived in the straitened 
circumstances of exile 

Bobi was a lumbering giant of a man with 
a broixling brutisbness and massive hands The 
combination pleaseil Endean It was of no conse¬ 
quence to him with what disastrous effects Bobi 
might rule Zangaro in succession to the eciually 
disastrous Jean Kimlia What he had come to 
find w^as a man who would sign aw'ay the mineral 
lights of the Crystal Mountain range to Hnrmac 
Trading Company for a jnttance and a hefty 
bribe to his personal account. He had found 
what he .sought 

In exchange for a salary of b.'ibb a month 
the coloni'l would be delighted t(. accept (he post 
of West Africa con.sultaiit to Bormae He had 
])reteiided to study (he contract Endean had 
brought, but the ihigli.sliman noted wdth idea- 
sure that w'hf'ii lu' turned to the second page, 
which Endean had stapled upside down bidwi'en 
the first and third pages, Bobi’s expre.ssion did 
not flicker He w'as illiterate, or the next iKWt 
thing to it 

Endean explained the terms of the con¬ 
tract .slow'ly ill the mishmash of language tlnw 
had been using, a mixture of basic Freni h and 
Coast-Pidgin idiiglish Bobi nodded slowly, his 
small eyes, iiuich flecked with blocKlshot ve.s.sels 
around tlii' \vhite,s, .studying the contract in¬ 
tently Endean .stressed that Bobi was to ri'inaiii 
m his villa oi near it foi the next two to three 
months, and that Endean would rettirii to see 
him again in that time 

The Englishman elicited that Bobi had .still 
got a \alid Zangaran diplomatic passport, a 
legacy oi a \'isit he had once made outside 
Zangaro at the side of the Dehuice Minister, 
Kimba's loiisin 

Shortly before .sundowm he scrawled what 
could pass for a signature on the bottom of the 
dcKairnent Not tha< a signature really matter¬ 
ed. Only later would Bobi be told that Bormae 
was putting him back into ])ower in e.xchange 
for milling rights Endean .surmised that if the 
price was right, Bobi would not (|uibble 

The following morning at dawn Endean 
was on another plane heading back to I'aris 
and London. 

The meeting with Benny Lambert tcKik 
place as agreed in the hotel. It was short and 
to the point. Lambert handed over an envelope, 
which Shannon flicked open. From it he took 
two pieces of paper, both identical and both 
bearing the printed crest and letterhead of the 
stationery of the ambassador in Pari.s of the 
republic of Togo. 

One of the sheets was blank, except for a 
signature on the bottom and an embassy seal. 
The other sheet was a letter, in which the 
author stated that he had been authorised by 
his government to engage the services of.... 
to apply to the government of... .for the pur¬ 


chase of the military weapons listed on the 
attached sheet. The letter concluded with the 
usual assurance that the weapons were intended 
solely for use bv the armed forces of the 
republic of Togo, and would not be given or sold 
to any third party. This t(X) was signed and 
decorated with the .seal of the republic. 

Shannon nodded. He was cemfident Alan 
Baker would be able to in.sert his own name as 
the authon.sed agent and the PY'deral Republic 
of YugosUuia as the vendor government in such 
a way as to leave no trace of the insertion. He 
handed to L.imiiert the .CbOO he owi'd him and 
left the calc 

Like mi '-1 weak men, Lambert was mdeci- 
.sive. He had ioi three days been on the verge 
of ringing Ciiaiies and Roux and telling him that 
Shannon wa.- in tow'n and seeking an end user 
certificate lie knew the French metecnary 
would be more than intere.sted in the news, but 
he (lid not know' why He assumed it was be¬ 
cause Roux rc'ganh'd Pans and its resident 
mereeiiai ies a.-- his private prest'ivo He w'ould 
not have made up such a large surn to him, 
set up an o])ei'alion m either arm.- oc nu'ii 
without eutling Roux m on the deal is e<|Ual 
partner, or, more' desirably, as tlu' 'patron', 
the boss of the project It would h-m-i occur 
to Roux that no one would want to tin.nice him 
to s('t 11]) an opc'cation because he h.id lilown 
tar too man> already, taken too man\ billies to 
kill a pioject and cheated too m.niy men of 
(hen .salai'j 

Bui L.iinhert was afraid of Roux and felt 
he oLighI to tell him ffe had bec'ti on (he x'erge 
oi doing .M' that allernoon, and would have 
done if Sliiiinion had not had the balance of 
g.^idl) with liini But to have warned Roux iii 
tho.se t'licuiii.slances wcjulcl h.ive cost the little 
crook th.il c:,()() arid he was suie Roux would 
not have made up .such a large .sum to him, 
simply for a tip-ofl. M'hat Lambert did not know'' 
was that Roux liad placed a killing contract on 
the Jiisliman .So iii hi.s state of ignorance he 
workc’cl out another idea. 

He was not very bright, w'as Benny 
Lamhc'it, hut he felt he had hit on the perfect 
solution 111' could collect his full thousand 
])onn(l.s (loin Shannon, and tell Roux the Irish¬ 
man had aiiprciached him with u reejuest for 
an end iisei certificate, which he had promptly 
’('fused There was just one snag. He had 
heard ('iiongh of Shannon to bo afraid of him 
abso, and lie feared that if Roux w'as in contact 
with the Ifishinan tex) .soon after Lambert’.s 
own meeting at the hotel, Shannon would guess 
from whom the tip-off came. He decided to wait 
until the following morning. 

When he finally gave Roux the tip-off, it 
was too late.' Roux telephoned the hotel at once 
under another name, and asked if a Mr Shannon 
was staying there. The chief desk clerk replied 
(jiiite tnilhl'ully that there was no one of that 
name at the hotel 

Cro.ss-examinecI, a thoroughly frightened 
Liimhert claimc'cl he had not actually visited the 
hotel, but had sirnplv received a call from Shan- 
ncm who had given that hotel as the place where 
he was staying. 

Shortly after nine, Roux’s man Henri Alain 17 



was at the reception desk of the Plaza-Surene, 
and established that the only Englishman or 
Irishman who had stayed in the hotel the pre¬ 
vious night exactly corresponded in description 
to Cat Channon; that his name and passport 
had been that of Keith Brown, and that he had 
booked through the reception desk a ticket on 
the nine a m. express train to Luxembourg. 
Henri Alain learned one more thing; of a meet¬ 
ing that M. Brown had had in the residents' 
lounge the previous afternoon, and a description 
of the Frenchman with whom he had been seen 
speaking. All this he reported back to Roux at 
midday. 

In the French mercenary leader’s flat Roux, 
Henri Alain and Raymond Thomard held a con¬ 
ference of war. Roux made the final decision. 

‘Henri, we’ve mi.s.sed him this time, but the 
chances are that he still knows nothing about 
it. So he may well return to that hotel next time 
he has to overnight in Paris. 1 want you to get 
friendly, real friendly, with someone on the staff 
there. 'The next time that man checks in there, 

1 want to know, but at once. Understand ?’ 

Alain nodded. 

‘Sure, patron. I’ll have it staked out from 
the inside, and if he even rings to make a book¬ 
ing, we’ll know.’ 

Roux turned to Thomard. 

‘When he comes again, Raymond, you take 
the bastard In the meantime, there’s one other 
little job. That shit Lambert lied his head off. 
He could have tiiijied me off last night and we’d 
have been finished with this affair. So he prob¬ 
ably tiH)k money off Shannon, then tried to take 
.some more off me for out-of-date information, 
•lust make sure Benny Lambert doesn’t do anj" 
walking lor the next months.’ 

The man who accompanied Tiny Marc 
Vlaminck when they knocked at Shannon’s room 
the following morning just after ten was intro¬ 
duced as M. Boucher. The pair of them, stand¬ 
ing on the threshold when he ojiened the door, 
looked like a comic turn. Marc was bulky, tower¬ 
ing over his companion, and he was beefy in 
e\ery place The other man was fat, extremely 
fat, the .sort of fatness a.s.sociated with vaudeville 
funny men and fairground sideshows. He seem¬ 
ed almost c'ircular, balanced like one of those 
children’s plastic toys that cannot be overturned 
because they are spherical. Only on closer 
examination was it ajiparent there were two tiny 
fc'ct in brilliantly polished shoes beneath the 
inas.s, and that the bulk constituting the lower 
half was divided into two legs. In repose it 
looked like one single unit. 

M. Boucher’s head ajipeared to be the only 
object to mar the contour of the otherwise uni¬ 
formly globular ma.ss It was small at the top 
and Iknved ilovvnWiirds to engulf his collar and 
hide It from view, the flesh of the jowls resting 
thankfully on the shoulders. After several 
.seconds Shannon conceded that he also had arms, 
one each side, and that one held a sleek document 
ca.se some five inches thick. 

■Pleast' come in,' said Shannon and stepped 
back. 

Boucher entered first, turning slightly side- 
ISw.iys to shi) thiough the door, like a large ball 


of grey worsted suiting on castors. Marc follow¬ 
ed, giving Shannon a wink as he caught his eye. 
Introductions followed and thev all shook hands. 
Shannon gestured to an armchair, but Boucher 
chose the edge of the bed, He was wise, and 
experienced. He might never have got out of the 
armchair. 

Shannon poured them all coffee, and went 
straight into business. Tiny Marc sat and stayed 
silent. 

‘M. Boucher, my associate and friend may 
have told you that my name is Brown, I am 
English by nationality, and I am here represent¬ 
ing a group of friends who would be interested 
in acquiring a quantity of submachine carbines 
or machine pistols. M. Vlaminck kindly men¬ 
tioned to me that he was in a position to intro¬ 
duce me to someone who might have a quantity 
of machine pistols for sale. I understand from 
him that these are SchmeLsser 9 mm machine 
pistols, of wartime manufacture, but never used. 

I also understand and accept that there can be 
no question of obtaining an export licence for 
them, but this is accepted by my people and 
they are prepared to accept all responsibility in 
this regard. Is that a fair assessment ?’ 

Boucher nodded slowdv. He could not nod 

fast. 

‘I am in a position to make available a 
quantity of these pieces,’ he said carefully. ‘You 
are right about the impossibility of an export 
licence. For that reason the identity of my own 
people has to be protected. Any business 
arrangement we might come to would have to 
be on a cash basis, and with security arrange¬ 
ments for my own people.’ 

‘He’s lying,’ thought Shannon. ‘There are' 
no people tehind Boucher. He is the owner of 
this stuff, and works alone.’ 

In fact M. Boucher in his younger and 
slimmer days had been a Belgian SS man, and 
had worked as a c(X)k in the SS barracks at 
Namur. His extreme fondness, not to mention 
obsession, with food had taken him into cook¬ 
ing, and before the war he had lost several jobs 
because he tasted more than he served through 
the hatch. In the starving conditions of war¬ 
time Belgium he had opted for the cookhouse 
of the Belgian SS unit, one of the several local 
SS groups the Nazis recruited in the occupied 
countries. In the SS, surmi.sed the young 
Boucher, one could eat. In 1944, when the 
Germans pulled back from Namur towards the 
frontier; a loi ry-load of unused Schmeissers from 
the armoury had been on their way east when 
the lorry broke down. There was no time to 
repair the lorry, so the cargo was shifted into 
a nearin' bunker and the entrance dynamited. 
Boucher watched it hapjien. Years later he had 
returned, shovelled away the rubble and remov¬ 
ed the thousiind weapons. 

Since then they had reposed beneath a trap¬ 
door built into the floor of the garage of his 
country cottage, a building left him by his 
parents who died in the mid-fifties. He had sold 
job lots of Schmeissers at various times, and had 
‘unloaded’ half of his reserve. 

‘If these guns are in good working order, I 
would be interested in buying a hundred of 



them,’ said Shannon. ‘Of course, payment would 
be by cash, in any currency. All reasonable 
conditions imposed by you would be adhered to 
in the handing over of the cargo. We also would 
expect complete discretion.’ 

‘As for the condition, monsieur, they are all 
brand new. Still in their maker’s grease and 
each still wrapped in its sachet of grease-proof 
paper with seals unbi oken. As they came from 
the factory thirty years ago and, despite their 
age, still possibly the finest machine pistol ever 
made.’ 

Shannon needed no lectures about the 
Schmeis.ser 9 mm. Personally he would have said 
the Israeli Uzi was better, but it was heavy. 
The Schmeis.ser was way ahead better than the 
Sten, and certainly as good as the much more 
modern BritLsh Steiiing. He thought nothing of 
the American grea.se-gun, nor the Soviet and 
Chinese burp-gun.s. How'ever, llzis and Sterlings 
are almost unobtainable and never in mint 
condition. 

‘May 1 .see ?’ he asked. 

Wheezing heavily, Boucher pulled the black 
case he carried onto his knees and flicked ojien 
the catches after twirling the wheels of the com¬ 
bination lock. He lifted the lid and held the 
case foi-ward without attempting to get up. 

Shannon rose, crossed the room and took 
the case from him He laid it on the bedside 
table and lifted out the Schmeis.ser. 

It was a beautiful piece of weaponry. Shan¬ 
non slid his hands over the smooth blue-black 
metal, pipped the pistol-grip and felt the light¬ 
ness of it. He pulled back and locked the folding 
stock and operated the breech mechanism 
several times and .squinted down the barrel from 
the foresight end. The inside was untouched, 
unmarked. 

‘That is the sample mcxiel,’ wheezed 
Boucher. ‘Of course it has had the maker’s 
grease removed and carries only a light film of 
oil. But the others are identical. Unused.’ 

Shannon put it down. 

‘It takes standard 9 mm ammunition, which 
is ea^ to come by,’ said Boucher helpfully. 

‘Thank you, I know,’ said Shannon. ‘What 
about magazines ? They can’t be picked up just 
anywhere, you know.’ 

‘I can supply five with each weapon,’ said 
Boucher. 

‘Five ?’ Shannon queried in feigned amaze¬ 
ment. ‘I need more than five. Ten at least.’ 

The bargaining had begun. Shannon com¬ 
plaining about the arms dealer’s inability to 
provide enough magazines, the Belgian protest¬ 
ing that w'^as the limit he could provide for each 
weapon without l>eggaring himself. Shannon 
profxised 75 dollars for each Schmeisser on a 
deal for 100 guns; Boucher claiming he could 
only allow that price for a deal of not less than 
250 weapons, and that for 100 he would have to 
demand 125 dollars each. Two hours later they 
settled for a hundred Schmeissers at a 100 dollars 
each. They fixed time and place for the follow¬ 
ing Wednesday evening after dark, and agreed 
the method for the handover. A^en it was 
finished Shannon offered Boucher a lift back 
in Vlaminck’s car to where he had come from. 


but the fat man chose to call a taxi and be taken 
to Brussels city centre to make his own way 
home. He was not prepared to assume that the 
Irishman, who he was certain was from the IRA, 
would not take him somewhere quiet and work 
on him until he had learned the location of the 
secret hoard. Boucher was quite right. Trust is 
a silly and superfluous weakness in the black 
market arms business. 

Vlaminck escorted the fat man wdth his 
lethal briefca.se down to the lobby and saw him 
away in his ta.vi. When he returned Shannon 
was packing 

The Saturday morning post brought a letter 
mailed at expif'ss rate from Malaga in the south 
of Spain It vxas addre.ssed to Keith Brown but 
began ‘Dear Uat'. It came from Kurt Semmler 
and stated briefly that he had found a boat, a 
converted motor fishing vessel built twenty 
years eailier in a Briti.sh shipyard, owned by a 
British citizen and ri'gistered in London. It flew 
a British flag, was ninety feet overall and eighty 
tons deadweight, with a large central hold amid¬ 
ships and a smalU'r one aft. It was classed as a 
private yacht, hut could be re-regi.steied as a 
coaster 

Semmler went on to .say the ve.sscl was for 
sale at a price of 1120,000 and that two of the 
crew' would be worth engaging under the new 
management 11c was certain he could find go<xl 
replacements tf)i the other two crew members. 

He finished bv saying he was staying' at the 
Malaga I’alacio Hotel and a.sked Shannon to con- 





tact him there with his own date of arrival to 
inspect the boat. 

The boat was called the M.Y. Alhatrpss. 

Endean phoned Shannon that afternoon 
after checking his mail and receiving the tele¬ 
gram. They met around dinner time that even¬ 
ing at the flat, and Shannon presented Endean 
with his third lengthy progress report and 
statement of accounts and expenditure. 

‘You’ll have to make further transfers of 
money if we are to move ahead in the forthcom¬ 
ing weeks,’ Shannon told him. ‘We are enter¬ 
ing the areas of major expenditure now — the 
arms and the ship.’ 

'How much do you need at once ?’ Endean 
asked. 

Shannon said ; ‘Two thou.sand tor salaries, 
four thousand for boats and engines, four 
thousand for submachine guns and over ten 
thousand for !) mm. ammunition. That’s over 
twenty thou.siind. Better make it thirty 
thou.sand, or I’ll be hack next week.’ 

Endean shook his head. 

‘I’ll make it twenty thousand,’ he said. ‘You 
can always contact me if you netid more. By 
the way, 1 would like to see .some of this .stuff. 
That will lie £.')(),0()() you’ll fuive gone through 
inside a month.’ 

‘You can’t,’ said Shannon. ‘The ammunition 
is not yet bought, nor the boats, engines and so 
forth. Nor yie the mortars and bazookas, nor 
the submachine pistols. All these deals have to 
be put through ca.sh on the liarrelhead or in 
advance. T exjilained that in my first report to 
your associates.’ 

Endean eyed him coldly. 

‘There had lx?tler be some purchases being 
made with all this money,’ he grated. 

Shannon .stared hiin out. 

'Don't threaten me, Harris. A lot of people 
have tried it, it costs a fortune in flowers. By 
the Wciy, what about the boat ?’ 

Eiulean rose. 

‘Let me know which boat and from whom 
it IS being bought. I’ll make the credit transfer 
direct from my Swiss account.’ 

‘Plea.se yourself,’ .said Shannon. 

He dined alone and well that evening, and 
had an early night. Sunday would Ije a free day 
and he had found .hilie Manson was already at 
home with her parents in Gloucestershire. As he 
sat over his brandy and coffee he was lost in 
thought, iilanning the weeks ahead and trying 
to vi.suali.se the attack on the palace of Zangaro. 

It was in the middle of Sunday morning 
that Julie Man.son decided to ring her new 
lover’s flat in London and .see if he was there. 
Outside, the spring rain fell in a steady curtain 
on the Gloucestershire countryside. She had 
hoped to be able to saddle up the handsome new 
gelding her father had given her a month earlier 
and gallop through the parkland surrounding 
the family mansion. She had hoped it would be 
a tonic to the feeling that flooded through her 
when she thought of the man she had fallen for. 
But the rain had washed out the idea of riding. 
Instead she was confined to wandering round 
the old hou.se, listening to her mother’s chit-chat 
about charity bazaars and orphan relief com¬ 
mittees, or staring at the rain falling on the 
20 garden. 


Her lather had been working in his study, 
but she had seen him go out to the stables to 
talk to the chauffeur a few minutes earlier. As 
her mother was within earshot of the telephone 
in the hallway, she decided to use the extension 
in the study. 

.She had lifted the telephone beside the desk 
in the empty room when her eye caught the 
sprawl of papers lying across the blotter. On 
top of them was a single folder. She noted the 
title and' idly lifted the cover to glance at the 
first page. A name on it caused her to freeze, 
the telephone .still buzzing furiously in her ear. 
The name was Shannon. 

Like most young girls she had had her fan¬ 
tasies, seeing herself as she lay in the darkness 
of the dormitory at boarding school in the role 
of heroine of a hundred hazardous exploits, 
ii.sually .saving the man she loved from a terrible 
fate, to be rewarded by his undying devotion. 
Ihilike most girls .she had never completely 
grown up. From Shannon’s persistent ques¬ 
tioning about her father, she had already half 
managed to translate herself into the role of a 
girl agent on her lover’s behalf. The trouble 
was, most of what she knew about her father 
was either personal, in his role of indulgent 
daddy, or very boring. Of his business affairs 
she knew nothing. And then here, on a rainy 
Sunday morning, lay her chance. 

She flicked her eyes down the first page of 
the folder, and understood nothing. There were 
figures, costings, a second reference to the name 
Shannon, a mention of .several banks by name 
and two references to a man called Clarence. 
She got no further. The turning of the door 
handle interrupted her. 

With a start she dropped the cover of the 
folder, stood back a yard and began to babble 
into the unhearing telephone. Her father stood 
in the diKirway 

‘All right, Christine, that will lie marvel¬ 
lous, darling. I’ll see you on Monday then. ’Bye 
now,’ she chattered into the telephone and hung 
up. 

Her father’s set expression had softened as 
he saw the jxn-.son in the room was his daughter, 
and he walked across the carpet to sit behind 
his desk. 

Now, what are you up to?’ he said with 
mock gruffne.ss. 

For answer she twined her soft arms round 
his neck from behind and kissed him on the 
cheek. 

‘Just phoning a friend in London, Daddy,’ 
she said in her small, little-girl voice. ‘Mummy 
was fussing about in the hall, so I came in here.’ 

'Humph. Well, you’ve got a phone in your 
own room. So plea.se u.se that for private calls.' 

‘All right, Daddikins.’ She cast her glance 
over the papers lying under the folder on the 
desk, but the print was too small to read, and 
was mostly columns of figures. She could make 
out the headings only. They concerned mining 
prices. Then her father turned to look up. 

Why don’t you stop all this boring old 
work and come and help me saddle up Tamer¬ 
lane ?’ she asked him ‘The rain will ston soon, 
and I can go riding.” ’ 

He smiled up at the girl who was the apple 
of his eye. 











‘Because this boring old work happens to 
be what keeps us all clothed and fed,’ he said. 
‘But 1 will anyway. Give me a few more 
minutes and I’ll join you in the .stable.’ 

Outside the door, Julie Manson stopped and 
breathed deeply Mata Hari, she was sure, 
could not have done better. 



TIIM Spani'll authoiities are far more tolerant 
to tourists than is generally thought. Bearing 
in niiiid the millions of Scandinavian.s, Germans, 
French and Ihitish who jiour into Spain each 
.spring and summer, and given that the law of 
aveiages mu .I provide that a certain percentage 
of them all up to no good, the authorities have 
()uit(* a lot to [lilt up with Irrelevant breache.s 
of regiilat Ions such a. importing two cartons of 
cigaivtle-. i.ilhei than the permitted one carton, 
whi( li would he iiomii ed on at London airport, 
are slirngged oil' in Spam 

'I'Ih' attitude of the Sjianish authorities has 
alway.s tended to he that a touri.st really has to 
work at it to g< t into Ironhle in Spain, but once 
he li.is made the etloi I llie Spaniards will oblige 
and make it e.xiremely iinplea.sant for him. The 
four items they objt 1 1 to finding in passenger 
luggage are arms and or e.xplosives, drugs, porno- 
grajiliy and Conmumrst propaganda. Other 
counti K's may ohjeel to two bottles of duty-free 
brandy hut peimit I’enthouse magazine. Not 
Spam. Other (ountnes have different priorities, 
but as any Sjianiard will cheerfully admit, Spain 
is different. 

As they drove from the airport into Malaga 
town in the taxi .Semmlei' had had waiting, he 
told Shannon he had been in Naples, Genoa, 
Valletta, Mar.stdlles, [laicelona and Gibraltar, 
looking up old contacts m the world of small 
ships, checking the lists of perfectly respectable 
shipping brokers and agents for ships for sale, 
and liKiking some of them over as they lay at 
anchor. He had .seen a .score, hut none of them 
suitable. He had lieard of another dozen in 
ports he had not \ isiicd, and had rejected them 
because he km v\ fioiii the names of their skip¬ 
pers they must h.ui- suspect backgrounds. From 
all his emiuii ies he h.id diawn up a list of seven, 
and the Albatross was the thud. Of her qualities, 
all he would say was that she kxiked all right. 

The Albatross was drawn up alongside a 
quay at the far end of the jiort. She w’as as 
Senimler had dc.scrihcd her, and her white paint 
glistened in the -sun ami heat. They went aboard 
c.'d Semmler introduced Sliannon to the owner 
and captain. George Allen, who showed him over 
the vessel. Before very long Shannon had come 
to the conclusion it was too small for his pur¬ 
poses. There was a master cabin to sleep two, 
a pair of single cabins, and a saloon where mat- 
tre.sses and sleeping bags could be laid on the 
floor. 

The after hold could, at a pinch, be con¬ 
verted into a sleeping area for another six men, 
but with the crew of four and Shannon’s five, 
22 they would be cramped. He cursed himself for 


not warning Senunler there were six more men 
expected, who would also have to be fitted in. 

Shannon checked the ship’s papers, which 
appeared to be in order. She was registered in 
Britain and her Board of Trade papers confirm- 
efl it. Shannon spent an hour with Captain 
Allen, discussing methods of payment, examin¬ 
ing invoices and receipts showing the amount 
of work that had been done on the Albatross 
over recent months, and checking the ship’s log. 

He left with Semmler just before six and 
strolled back to the hotel, deep in thought. 

‘What’s the matter ?’ asked Semmler. ‘She’s 
clean.’ 

‘Sorry, Kurt. It has to be a registered com¬ 
pany in the maritime freighting business, and 
it has to be a licensed freighter, .not a private 
yacht. You’ll have to keep on searching. But 
I want the name within twelve days and no 
later. I have to jirovide the man in Hamburg 
with the ship’s name in twenty days or less.’ 

The two men parted that evening at the 
airport, Shannon to return to London and 
Semmler to fly to Madrid and thence to Rome 
and Genoa, his next port of call. 

It wa.s late when Shannon reached his flat 
again. Flefore turning in he called BEA and 
liookecl a flight on the noon jilane to Brussels. 
Then he called Marc Vlaminck and asked him 
to be prestmt at the airport to pick him up on 
arrival, to take him first to Brugge for a visit 
to the bank and then to the rendezvous with 
Boucher for the handover of the equipment. 

It was the end of Day Twenty-Two. 

Tiny Marc called for him at his hotel in the 
middle of the morning and they had a late break¬ 
fast together. He explained to the Belgian that 
he wanted the Schmeissers packaged in such a 
way that they could be smuggled over the 
Belgian border into France for loading onto the 
ship in a southern French port. 

‘We could send them in crates of spring 
potatoes,’ suggested Marc. Shannon shook his 
head. 

‘Potatoes are in sacks, not crates,’ he said. 
‘The last thing we need is for a crate to be 
tipped over in transit or loading, so that the 
whole lot falls out. I’ve got a better idea.’ 

For half an hour he told Vlaminck what 
he wanted done with the submachine pistols 
and the Belgian nodded. 

‘All right,’ he said when he understood 
exactly what was wanted, ‘I can work mornings 
in the garage l)efore the bar ojiens. When do we 
run them .south ?’ 

‘.About May 1.5th.’ said Shannon. ‘We’ll use 
the champagne route. I’ll bring Jean-Baptiste 
up here to help, and wc’ll change to a French- 
ugistmil \an at Pans. I want you to have 
( verything packed and ready for'shipment by 
May 1,5th.' 

Marc accompanied him down to the port in 
a taxi, for the van would not be used again until 
It made its last run from Ostende to Paris with 
Its cargo of illegal aims. There was no problem 
buying a single ticket on the car ferry to Dover, 
even though Shannon was on foot. He was back 
in London by early evening. 


to b« continiMd 



I first heard of Rajni Gupta (Baby Gupta to the 
Bengali audience) when a gossip item caught 
my eye. Rajni was supposed to be doing such 
a hot scene for ‘Kahani Kismet Ki’, that every¬ 
body was thrown out of the sets except Arjun 
Hingoorani (the director) and the cameraman! 
“It was really a hot shot I gave. And it was I 
who suggested that everybody be thrown out 
of the sets. I’m rather inhibited when the set 
is crowded, especially when I’m giving a shot 
like this. I remember a similar situation occur¬ 
red during my first Hindi film, ‘Zaroorat’. The 
scene demanded that I bare my shoulders to 
give a nude effect. I told B. R. Ishara that I’d 
give the shot only if the unwanted people on 
the sets were asked to leave. 

“I don’t want to do bold scenes any more. 
‘Zaroorat’ I did because it was my first film. 
Even in that, the director vvanted me to bare 
my top though only the shoulders would be 
filmed. I told him that I’d be covered as much 
as possible. And if the desired effect still didn’t 
come, then we’d think about it. Luckily for me, 
Ishara agreed to give my suggestion a try. 
What’s more, he passed the scene as it was. So 
you see, I didn’t have to expose any part of me 
at all. Only my back was shown. “I don’t mind 
a scene like the one I did for ‘Kahani Kismet 
Ki’, because the role — however bold it may be 
— was basically sympathetic. After the scene 
where I was tortured, the audience sympathised 
with me. It was not a vulgar reaction from them. 
In any case, most of the shots were deleted by 
the Censors. Anyway, sympathetic stripping is 
okay, to a certain extent. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, I do dislike hot scenes. 

“When I was doing Arjun Ilingoorani’s 
Khani Kismet Ki’, I used to keep telling him 
that my role in his film was nothing compared 
to my ‘Sagina’ performance. But I had to 
swallow my words the moment I saw ‘Sagina’. 
There was nothing left of my role in the com¬ 
plete film ! After ‘Sagina’, Arjun Hingoorani told 
me that he had seen the film and he very sarcas¬ 
tically agreed with v^'hat 1 had told him ! What 
could I say to him then ? Rut I really don’t 
know why it happened to me. I mean, I got 
along with all of thei#an(i Dilip Kumar so well, 
that I didn’t expect this at all. Scenes where I 
had done brilliantly, were all snipped away. 

“My role in ‘itaja Kaka’ too was cut very 
badly. But at Ica.st there 1 know the reason. 
I’d had a showdown with the producers for not 
paying me properly Later they had to cancel 
their shooting because 1 didn’t show up on the 
sets! So all this must’ve been the reason for 
their cutting my otherwise lengthy role. But 
the ‘Sagina’ cutting I haven’t understood yet 
Eve^body was so nice to me on the sets ol 
‘Sagina’ that I’m .still shocked. Arjun Hingooi.mi 
really had a laugh when he saw the film.’’ 

Speaking of Arjun Hingoorani, ‘the toj) 
secret bold scene’ sjiarked off quite a liit of 
gossip about the two of you. Didn’t it ? 

“Ye.s. I know about that. But like I told 
you. I’d have felt uncomfortable doing that 
scene with a whole lot of people watching. 
Rumours were spread about us because Arjun 
Hingoorani gave me a good break in his film. 


Sympathetic 
Stripping is okay 

Every time a man gives a newcomer a good 
break, people gossip and think there’s some¬ 
thing cooking between the two In my case 
more so because Arjun Hingoorani is a 
bachelor! Since he was my diiecto' 1 did give 
him my company at movic.s or partie.s But it 
doesn’t mean there was anything bi'iwcen us.’’ 

Do you think girls are exploited iii thi.s 
film line ? 

“To a certain extent. Like they give you 
low-cut necks unnecessarily. In Ganga Ki 
Saugand’, 1 was given a low cut neck to wear 
in front of my father. How silly it looks. In 
real life, does a girl wear such blou.ses in front of 
her father ’.' Before the shot was taken. I asked 
the director if I could wear a dhuppnila. And 
he told me not to bother. ‘It's onlv your 
father,’ I was told! ‘Ganga Ki Sauc<.nd’ inci¬ 
dentally has a very good role foi mo. Of 
course, how it’ll be in the final version, 1 can’t 
say.” 

The only action of Ikts winch Rajni Gupta 
really regrets is hei fcai for Raj Kajioor. “In 
Calcutta we heard .so inaiiv rumours alrout him 
that I was very scared of him. One daj' he .sent 
for me. I agreed to meet him at his office at a 
certain time. And didn’t go at all ' Much latei, 
Soma Sahni and Bran told me that they’d 
suggested my name to him for a good role. I 
felt so foolish not to have met Raj Kapoor. 
Ultimately the role he’d called me for went to 
Aruna Irani in ‘Bobliy’ 1 really regret having 
missed the chance of a lifetime, especially after 
seeing ‘Bobby’. 

“At the ‘Kaham Ki.-anet Ki’ jubilee func¬ 
tion, Raj Kapoor hande d o. ('r the Irojilnes to all 
of u.s WIh'ii 1 went to msi i\‘e my trophy from 
him, I had my fingM- mssed hoping that he 
wouldn’t l■olmect ni<' iib the one who’d ditched 
him Diicclly after iccfi tng ray trophy, 1 went 
home 

Rajni Gupta doc o i make the party scene 
111 Bombay Whal : be lo\e.s is the ‘Blow Up’ 
which she has been leligioLisly frequenting with 
her boy friend. After l.ilking to me for over 
an heiur, Rajni gigglesl .sueleienlv and .said, “That 
boy frienel is neiw my li.incc I must let you into 
a se:>crel I’m ge'tting marrici and quitting the 
line' e‘omp’cte'1 r. 111 .^ is a \en' ceinservative 
laiml> 1 ha\e' stopped signing films as it is 
‘Sewak’ is readv it is only ‘G^nga Ki 

Saugand' ;nid Aijiin 1 liiigooi;-.iii’s next film which 
I have wilii nie 1 lia\i,', iiv ivientaily, introduced 
iny fiance to Arjuii Hmgooiani, and my fiance 
also likeis him a: .i jier.son ’’ 

Rajm’s last-minute confession me*ans that, 
by the time thi.s appears in print, Hajni Gupta 
will be a happily married woman, far removed 
from the tinsel world of films! 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) This Is the 
time to build up your career. In service, 
conflicting trends indicated. Professionals 
and businessmen I gains assured. Industrial¬ 
ists ! certain rules and regulations may stand in the way of 
expansion. Ladies I your near and dear ones may not help 
you. Girls I travel for you. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Oo not take 
any vital decision this week. In service, you 
may have to face strong opposition from 
your colleagues. Professionals I have 
patience — condition will change in your favour on Thursday. 
Businessmen I finance is likely to be shy. Ladies I beware of 
your close relations. Bachelors and girls I you are going to 
meet certain pleasing personality. 

GEMINI (May 21 — ilune 20) Your power of 
understanding will help rise in official posi¬ 
tion. The week-end ushers in a fortunate 
period in your service and professional life. 
Businessmen I you may experience a tricky situation In your 
business circle. For industrialists the week is favourable for 
raising required finance. Girls! marriage bells are ringing. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) This week 
comfort and ease in the domestic front may 
be expected. Professionals I financial gain 
will bo above average. Businessmen! un¬ 
expected opportunities in trade or commerce likely. In service, 
you may have to suffer humiliation in the second halt of the week. 
Ladles ! avoid confrontation. Girls ! wasteful travelling indicated. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Jupiter, your fifth 
and eighth lord, is now in the eighth. As a 
result chronic sufferers may get relief from 
ailment. Your personality may turn to be very 
pleasing and wherever you will go now, you will win friends, 
in business, you may expect relief from pressure of work. Pro¬ 
fessionals ' obstacles will be over in the mid-week. Girls I new 
contacts for you. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Benefic 
influences of planets will give you domestic 
happiness and social suuccess. You were in 
confusion for sometime. Now the sky is clear 
and sunny days are ahead In service, recognition assured. 
Industrialists and businessmen! new contracts and profitable 
proposal lor you. Girls' pleasure trips indicated. 








LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) An 

enjoyable week. Your mental strength wilt 
help you solve an Intricate professional prob¬ 
lem. Secret enmity will end now. Good sense 
will prevail in the mind of your opponents and rivals. Business¬ 
men and professionals I certain Government orders will go In 
your favour. Girls and bachelors I Friday Is good for meetings. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
You will be sympathetically beated In office 
and in society now. If you Are In commercial 
firm, this is the time to air'your grievances. 
Businessmen I you may have to re-allocate your budget. Profes¬ 
sionals I freedom from certain commitments indicated. Thursday 
is good tor exchange of thoughts. 




SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

In the first halt of the week you may have to 
face opposition from your associates and 
colleagues Mental depression likely in the 
second half of the week. Monday and Fridays are good for 
monetary transaction. Ladies' domestic life will be eventful. 
Bachelors' you may get a covetable job. Girls! mental peace 
may be disturbed. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

You will make a mark in your official work 
and enjoy increased popularity. This week 
you need not worry for finance. Money will 
come to you with providential help. Artistes I Wednesday is good 
for signing contracts. If you are in business, you are approach¬ 
ing towards the end of a series of family difficulties. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
In all of your activities progress may be 
expected Professionals ! a new phase sets 
In your activities. Educationists' you may get 
souices. Businessmen! investment 
should be made with caution in service, this week holds better 
prospects 





Limiiges in your me indicated.. Your outlook 
will undergo changes and that will help you 
uni, prosper Teachers and scholars! 

mystic studies. Approbation 
fepu'a'ion in office-and family %osperity 
mdicated. Unmarrieds ! restrict your dealings with the^opposite 
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Stop Bad Breath... 
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Scientific tests have proved that Colgate instantly stops 
bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 and that the Colgate way 
of brushing teeth right after eating stops more decay— 
for more people—than ever before reported in all 
dentifrice history. Because: just one brushing with 
Colgate Dental Cream removes up to 85% of odour 
and decay causing bacteria. 

What a wonderful minty taste too—children love 
to brush regularly with Colgate Dental Cream ! 


For cleaner, fresher breath and whiter teeth... 
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CAN WE SAV^ 
_ THETIGER? 
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kailash sankhala u f 





Sundar is dead. But his spirit is still haunting 
the Sunderbans questioning his death. Did he 
die of his ofwn fault or should we reconcile that 
he ran into 'bad luck’ as an American Scientist, 
entrusted with his care, remarked and closed 
the case. To many it was a simple and readily 
acceptable e^lanation of the jungle law that 
the weaker is always killed by a stronger one 
for straying in the later’s kingdom. To Shikaris 
who claim their 10 feet tigher and over ‘dozen 
heads’ it was a natural phenomenon similar to a 
few incidents to which they had been ‘witnesses’. 
To ‘casual experts’, who have hardly seen a 
tiger in the wild for more than a few seconds, 
there could be no other explanation for Sundar’s 
death. To a naturalist with intimate knowledge 
of the Indian jungle, it is a question unanswered, 
as such confrontations have not been recorded. 

An experiment is always carried out accord¬ 
ing to a well thoughtout plan. It follows a pro¬ 
cess and the results are properly evaluated. 
There is no failure in an experiment because 
positive or negative findings both are its results. 
These results are not interpreted to suit one’s 
own line of thinking or to a predetermined result 
or to suit a particular explanation to avoid 
embarrassment. A hit and miss method is not 
an experiment. It is so, it does not qualify to be 
a scientific experiment. Therefore, the Sundar 
episode and his sad demise which could have 
been a scientific query remained an operation 
based on little or no scientific findings. 

This is not the fir st case when a tiger has 
been killed and written off. For over four cen¬ 
turies the tiger and his v/hole race have been 
condemned as maneaters to be shot-at-sight with 
no further enquiry. In many cases they were 
declared so to oblige ‘friends’. Truly, it is a 
story of ‘born free but .sentenced to death’ as the 
World Wildlife Fund has put it and I would 
add, — ‘without trial’. 

My simple objection to the land tenure 
system of the king of beasts — the tiger — 
infuriated ‘scientists’, foresters, hunters and 
agitated many people. I expected this. Convic¬ 
tions and casual impressions passed on from 
generation to generation are hard to eraze. The 
tiger is not a territorial animal, has no land 
tenure system. He has to earn his living entirely 
by his efforts throughout his life. The tiger 
has no time to guard his kingdom and he has no 
value for ego for establishing a kingdom. He is 
not an expansionist and does not believe in 
aggressive battles. The tiger is, therefore, a king 
without a kingdom. 

Yes, there are confrontations — not for land 
but for the lady. More tigers than one collect in 
a small area to court a tigress in heat and con¬ 
frontations do take place. But this confronta¬ 
tion is between two equal rivals who do not 
accept each other’s dominance but challenge 
and come to the stage of ‘try it out’. The proce¬ 
dure is ceremonious rather than functional. It 
is slow and noisy. First, the two competitors 
bare their teeth and produce a growling sound. 
'Wien they come closer and sit on their haunches 
and swinjg their arms in air. Still there is no 
contact. ’Then they stand on tl»ir hind legs and 


try to hit each other with open claws. If there 
is contact, the conflict starts. The fight lasts for 
hours and during this If one gets hold of the 
other’s neck, death is instantaneous. The neck 
is broken. If a limb is broken, the wounded one 
leaves the arena and lingers to death. Nature 
has provided predators with all powers to knock 
down large animals — even elephants and 
gaurs, but; it has not equipped to kill its own 
species. That is why two predators of the same 
species in case of confrontation go through a 
ceremony of long drawn process where each one 
has the opportunity to withdraw — by simply 
looking away from the other. Mere dipping 
down one’s eyes is enough to settle the dispute. 
Tigers are not known to have chased their 
enemies to death. 

The other cause of confrontation is when 
a tiger tries to drive away the other from the 
latter’s kill. This results only when a stronger 
one commits aggres.sion. Since possession is 
9|10th of the law, the owner holds and defends 
it to the last. In this battle of defending one’s 
rightful kill sometimes conflicts result into 
death. Here too, there is every opportunity to 
withdraw. But tiger being a secretive animal 
takes his kill to such a cover to feed-on, which 
canont be easily detected by the other tiger 
prowling in the area. Moreover, such aggres¬ 
sions take place only rarely. Mostly, every 
tiger minds his own kill and does not involve 
himself in futile aggressive battles, because 
he knows that when they are fighting, a third 
party makes good the kill leaving them nothing 
to fight for. Except the two situations there 
is no occasion when confrontation takes place. 
Both the situations in case of Sundar are ruled 
out. First, because of its being immature, and 
second, being in no possession of a kill in his 
poor health in unknown geography. 

The death, therefore, might have occurred 
because he was left far too soon after a heavy 
dose of tranquilliser in an area which was 
absolutely new to him. Sundar was a grow¬ 
ing cub. He was hungry. When he came to 
kill to eat he was quickly darted with a heavy 
doze of tranquilliser. (He fell within 90 
seconds of the dart when in a normal doze it 
takes 20-30 minutes). He was left in an un¬ 
known geography and did not find ready prey 
waiting for him. The fact that he did not go 
away from the place of his release, shows that 
he was not well. Acute hunger, heavy hang¬ 
over of the dose further weakened him and 
he died in ‘peace’. 

Sundar is dead. Let us leave Sundar in 
peace. 

My other observations are equally contro¬ 
versial. I have found almost every aspect of 
the tiger as controversial. And it was as early 
as 1969 that I chose this as a subject of my 
study for the Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship. 
The title of my study was ‘The Controversial 
Tiger, its ecology, behaviour and status’. I 
spent two years in the wilds of India includ¬ 
ing the home of Sundar — the Sunderbans. 
And I came across more controversies about 
their lives. Territorialism is just one of them. 5 




Shikaris believe that a tiger kills his prey 
by holding the victim’s throat. Even Fletcher, 
Sanderson and Jim Corbett held the same 
view. This was also the view of Inghish that 
a tiger kills by giving a numbing blow and kill 
is made by puncturing jugular vein. Frenton, 
Corbett, Boze and Col. Singh record that tiger 
kills by hamstringing the prey. Quite a few 
considered the tiger kills by strar^lating the 
prey by holding its throat. D. Brander and 
George Schaller record killing by all three 
methods. 

My study does not support killing of prey 
by any one method. But his preference is by 
holding neck and crushing the axis and atlas 
joint with the help of his powerful jaws and 
sharp canines. The death is as painless as in 
judicious hanging where entire nervous 
system is dislocated and body is paralyzed. 
In nature there is no cruel killing even when 
tiger or wild dogs start eating a victim alive, 
as there is no pain because the body gets 
paralysed in the first few attacks. Operation 
kill depends on many other factors including 
the size and sex of the prey. In the case of 
homed animals large in size he always kiUs 
by holding throat. And if he fails in the first 
attempt, he takes to free style including ham¬ 
string. 

6 Power of nose is another controversy. A 


few authors think that he has a strong nose 
as dogs. He avoids human smell. This is 
supported by Stebbing, Stockley, Sandenson, 
Pollock, Monestrol, Hamilton Symthics, 
Locke and Boze. But Corbett, Champion, 
Barton, Col. Singh and Anderson have reject¬ 
ed the theory. It is true that there is no chance 
of tigers hunting with nose when his ears can 
pick up the faintest sound and his eyes can pick 
up in total darkness. 1 conducted experiments 
and found that tiger has power of smell but 
too poor to help him to search his food. He 
smells almost by contacting the object. No prey 
species will allow him such a close approach to 
help him to use his nose. On several occasions 
I have shared a place hardly 20 feet away from 
him when wild boar felt my presence and went 
bolting away but the tigers ignored my presence. 

Such fundamental infonnation as how he 
walks is also controversial. It is not new. Even 
during early twenties the shikaris had divergent 
views. Flu Champion, the famous photo natural¬ 
ist and author of Sunlight and Shedaro, wiA 
the help of his photographs and a detailed study 
proved it that his foot-prints are clear and only 
occasionally super-impased. Still, people are not 
convinced. So much so that recently few learned 
articles have been written, proving Champion 
wrong. Many take hind pugmarks as front pug- 
marks of the tiger as they are more (dear. 









Actually, tiger does not walk like a dog or 
a horse but its gait resembles that of a camel. 
The difference being that the horse walks with 
lifting first and third legs together while rest¬ 
ing the second and the fourth on ground and the 
camel walks lifting legs of the same side 
together, e.g., one and fourth and second and 
third. Naturally, the forward movement would 
be only when the hind foot falls ahead of the 
front foot. The imj)ression of hind foot is 
therefore mistaken as that of front foot. I am 
sure many will still not believe. I would request 
them to go to the nearest zoo and see for them¬ 
selves to settle the conti-oversy. 

I went to Hyderabad and visited Natural 
History Museum. A diarama depicts a tiger, 
tigress and cubs It is grossly incorrect display 
of a natural history fact. It is not like that of 
the lion that fathei-, mother and children live 
together in a family called pride. The behaviour 
has been copied from the prides of the lion or it 
is an anthoromorphic view of the designer. In 
case of the tiger, living in family when cubs are 
young, is not known. Father is not a member of 
the tiger's family. Mother tigress trusts nobody, 
not even the members of her previous litter, 
till the cubs are not big enough to run for safety 
or can put up a joint confrontation. I do not 
think Snikaris will believe me! ' 

How long the tiger lives? Nobody knows. 


Some put it to 40 years. Others are content with 
30 years. Both the figures are wrong. The long¬ 
est record of age in a zoo, is 26 years, but most 
of them die at the age of 18-20 years. The drop 
in life activity and ageing is sudden. A tiger is 
in his prime at 14-15 years and he is very old, in 
16-17 years. He pas.ses away at 18. A tiger of 
16th year has no chance in the wild, where he 
is either starved to death, eliminated by aggres- 
sives ones at a kill or goaded to death by antlers 
of the prey animal. In a wild, the tiger has 
limited life of 15-16 years. 

Shikaris specified age of tigers by counting 
number of lobes of liver, considering that every 
year a lobe is added. This is far from correct. 

I found different number of lobes, of two cubs 
of the same litter quite different, one had 5 and 
the other 7. Actually there is no standard to 
judge the age of tigers. Sometimes a tiger be¬ 
comes old even when only 10 years of age. 
Arjun, a tiger of Delhi Zoo became saggy, old 
and died at the age of 11 of paralysis of rectum, 
whereas, another tiger even at 15 years was 
healthy and looking in his prime. Both had 
same food and environment to develop. We can 
classify young cub, adolescent cub, half-grown 
tiger, and old tiger and a very old tiger but can¬ 
not tell their age. 

Tigers have been known to mate only once 
in life time. That is a too grossly mistaken 7 





notion. They mate as many as 50 times during expressed their doubt, if it would be possible to 
24 hours and for a period of seven days, at times save the tiger in the wilds of India. The answer 
at an interval of 10 to 20 minutes. The copulat- is, Y^! and a rented Yes. , , 

inf? time is hardly 15 seconds on an average. The tiger belongs to a biological fertile 
Partners are not fixed as they are individualist species. By habit, the tiger is a solitude-loving 
animals. Theirs is not the life of King and animal and is distributed over a wide range of 
Queen in a Kingdom, as generally believed. environmental conditions. So, at any riven time, 
His powerful muscles, .sharp eyes, acute there are always some group which are not 
sense of hearing, powerful arms equipped with exposed to adverse conditions or natural calami- 
sharp sheathed claws, pearing ivory, hard canines ties. This ensures survival of at least some 
and tremendous power of attack make him the members of the species, and this ^ould always 
principal predator and the king of the jungle. t»e sufficient to revive the race in situations 
But can he order food ? No! His movements created by natural adversities. If, like the lion, 
are declared by every one in the jungle, even the tiger also had been living in prides, it would 
birds who should have no fear of the predator, have been picked up by trophy hunters and 
announce alarm call and alert the jungle life, massacred in groups to feed the booming trade 
It is difficult for him to make a kill even when I" fur. Its living style has been the inajor factor 
there are plenty of prey animals. The tiger has in_the preservation of its race in spite of man’s 
all the power that a predator needs, but there wanton cruelty. Fortunately also, the species 
are many inbuilt limiting factors which act as has also not acquired any “specialisation” in its 
safety valves of nature and do not allow the behaviour which could prove detrimental to its 
tiger to become a wanton killer. He makes all further preservation. The tiger's method of 
out efforts to achieve success which is hardly preying is free-style and feeding habits are non- 
20%. In 80V, cases he loses and tries again, ceremonial. A tiger does not hesitate to eat a 
It is not easy for him to kill even a small fawn, hv® animal or even an animal killed by others. 

A tiger cannot make a long chase. He is lightning raced by acute hunger he even eats diseased 
fast, but only for a first chance If he fails, he carcasses and is not known to spare crabs and 
knows he has lost it. He is handicapped as he 

cannot run acros.s country in thorny bushes or The mother-cub relationship among tigers 
even over undulating countrv. His soft pads governed by a degree of intensity which is 
are softer than ouis We had number of occa- touimingly human and tigresses take good care 
sions of ‘bleeding feet’ of our tigers when they uf fbeir cubs. She is not a cannibalistic mother 
were shifted from enclosures to hard grounds of like the lioness but brings up her young ones by 
brick floors. He very soon develops blisters ‘ 3 process of elaborate training till the time cubs 
walking on heated rocks. His walks are always jump the family bond or the mother drives 
on soft sand or cart tracks and footpaths. He them away to make room for the new litter, 
avoids a walk on the roads and prefers side Above all, the mem^rs of a tiger-family do not 
walks. All cats avoid water except a few and bold territories or indulge in fights to defend 
tiger is one of them I saw tigers enjoying their preserves, resulting in waste of energ}' 
below freezing pools in the open in January, apd loss of life nor does the species have can- 
Even their cubs were seen enjoying cold water nibalistic tendencies which would prove detri- 
(luring a foggy' winter day * mental for the survival of the race. 

Whether the lion or the tiger should repre- The tiger is not a nervous t^ by any 
sent India was a controversy. Lion was chosen means. He will not abandon a habitat because 
as the National animal. But soon it was proved of human disturbance unless he is physically 
beyond doubt that the lion was a much recent driven out. He lives in the Vicinity of villages 
migrant to India than the tiger. Tiger has been waging no war on man or his cattle. He tolerates 
chosen as the National animal and the contro- man and modifies his ways and habits to adjust 
versy is now settled. to a life of co-existence. This is amply demon- 

Even the population of tigers has been a strated by the tigers living in Sariska where 
guess work. Jim Corbett while estimating the human disturbance both by wood-cutters, 
population of tiger in 1950s considered it to be visitors and also by cattle is very high. He uses 
about 2,000. E. P. Gee, the noted Naturalist ^he same road at night whicch has been used 
estimated tiger population as 4,000. There has by hundreds of men during the day. He visits 
been few more guesses about the tiger popula- ^be same waterhole which has been used by man 
tion in India between 2,000 to 2,500. Based on but an hour earlier. He waits for the passing of 
the information received from the Forest '^be last bus or the last dying sound of a temple- 
Departments of the States in 1969 was 2,500. A bell, to start his hunting prowl. 'Therefore, the 
recent country-wide census of tigers place the tiger is not a species doomed to extinction in the 
figure as below 2,000. It has been possible to grand process of Evolution, 
work back the population of tigers about 30 extinction in any place or region is due 

years ago, based on few bench marks left in the causes other than the natural ones. Based <mi 
hunting history of India. It is believed that ^bis knowIedM about the life of the tiger and 
there were about 30,000 tigers during 1940 '^be cause of depletion of its population, the pro- 
Ahnost every aspect of the tiger is contro- ^be tiger will be a success and the 

veraial and, therefore, anybody who studies the ’^‘g^r will live in the wilds of India. What it 
animal loo becomes controversial. Even the needs is public support to discourage men to 
Project Tiger, a massive and bold experiment in interfere in the tigers' home and his life style, 
^ologj' to save the magnificent creature of 
8 India, has also been controversial. Many 
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giving the name of this publication. 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 110: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

4 TrM's sticky discharge: after act (bad), a bad actor 
must be rej^ed in most of a second (9) 

10 Baer with original uniqueness? It’s good for you 
(if seedy) (8) 

11 Bright star gave out (4) 

12 Milton's confusion, confusion without loud start (5) 

13 Eddy is and was this with lass, losing head (6) 

14 Baths, cold getting immersed? Shivering I pass 
out (8) 

17 Criticize about cavity, sow protective zone (11,2 words) 

15 Pot. or what’s often in it (3) 

21 Is small and badly behaved, we hear, inclined to 
bellow (6) 

22 Love being in a calm at sea? (6) 

23 Bookworm grub (3) 

25 Ready to hang (11) 

2S Dislodge or rouse iszy camper about one? (8) 

30 Bombed hangar: fibre needed to enter here (6) 

31 Look about a maharani's middle (and more) for it (5) 

32 Bloody marvellous (4) 

33 Start curling, taking trouble with lock of hair (8) 

34 My daughter learnt fine words to make love a bit (9) 

DOWN 



1 Free-style swimmer? It's a record (4) 

2 Thoroughly wet clues I gel rewritten (6) 

3 You'll find brewers hate imbibing this feeble Scotch (5) 

4 Light arms I bore In the wars or cut with s stave (9) 

51 was found amid reeds, wheat and English 

pussyfoot (7) 

8 E g. shoughs. water-rugs, and demi-wolves’? Bungle 
artswer (7) 

7 Sources of veal a man fries an ragoOt (7) 

8 Setting of the Ta) Mahal in silver— take one (4) 

9 Poet Clay (punch-drunk) - 'You won’t see me In print 
these days' (8) 

19 Detest what sounds like terrorist attempt to wreck 
boat-race? (9) 

18 Here's a mature deer-pull guns up (8) 

19 Quite like gold coming up briskly (7) 

20 Monkey round ruined 27 timber-tree (7) 

21 Let it stay in piace-as bard said of it 154 times? (7) 

24 Epic one has that is soaring in climax (6) 

28 Several small coins have equal value with one obsolete one (5) 
27 Sun divides uranium from oxygen producing sodium salt (4) 

29 Discern grass mound, very old (4) 


AZED No. 108: Solution and notes 



ACROSS 

1, ill (rev.) in mug a tawny: 

9, hidden, 12, U in anag. 8 
lit..14,mun=lool(US); 

33,1 a cough-i-ret, 34, like 
as two p. 

iMMni 

2, K ule in ule: 34, see 
him, IS, first letters & lit?, 
22, anag in oust. 29, K+ago 
a lit. 2S, 3 meanings. 

27, Stua(r)t (rev.) 


^■JCQQ byHARRY 
VP HI COO GOLOMBEK 

Position No. 7 



■feck to ptoy-fMNv •hoaU Me gam# go? 


Condnuation of Position No. 5 
This was the finish of a game played at 
Tiflis last year between Chibardanidze and 
Andieieva.-r 7. pplbtkpp. 2q2p2, 
4r3; 1Q2Kt3. 2P5. P5PP, R3KB1 R 
White won by 1. 0-0-0, RxKt; 2. RxB 
ch. K-K1, 3. P-K7ch. resigns 

The litHe genius 

Don't argue with me, I'm a little genius' — 
no. this Is not Bobby Fischer speaking, say. 
at the age of 11 1n tact, the present world 
champion was tar from being a genius at 
that age and even chess-wise it would have 
been hard to guess then that he was to 
develop into the strongest player of our 
tune 

I quota this phrase from a most interest¬ 
ing Russian book by Victor Vasiliev, 'The 
Enigma of Tal and the Second Self of 
Petrosian' It seems that already at the age 
of SIX Tal gave signs of a marvellous 
memory ami an intelligence beyond the 
ordinary. A couple of years later and it was 
his wont to read a page through and then 
to repeat it exactly i^ht word for word 
without a sight of the page. The tales 
about his intelligance are legion. One tells 
how his lather, a doctor of medicine and a 
lecturer on the subject, arrived very late in 
the lecture room only to find that his young 
son had already given his lecture from 
notes he had found in his father's study. 

It Is a pity that Tal did not gat as far as 


the Candidates last year; but he scored 
many tournament successes, amongst 
them a good first at Oubna in December. 

U ive a game won by him at that event 
ute. Tal Black. Platonov 
Sicilian Defence. 


1. 

P-K4. P-QB4; 2 KI-KB3. 

P-Q3; 

2 

P-Q4. 

PxP. 4. 

KtxF 

>, Kt-KB3; 

5. 

Kt-QB3. 

P-QR3; 

8 . 

B- 

KtS. 

P-K3 

7. 

P-B4. 

Q-Kt3. 

8 . 

Q- 

■02. 

QxP 

9. 

Kt-Kt3. 

Q-R6. 

10. 

B 

xKt. 

PxB 

11. 

B-K2. 

Kt-B3. 

12. 

0- 

-0. 

B-Q2 

13. 

B-R9. 

B-Kt2. 

14. 

R- 

-B3. 

0-0 

15. 

QR-KB1. KI-R4. 

18. 

R- 

-R3. 

KtxKt 

17. 

RP X Kt. 

QR-B1. 

18. 

K- 

-R1. 

P-B4 

19. 

PxP. 

0-KI5. 

20. 

P- 

-B6. 

BxP 


21. P-B5. RxKt? (0-Q6I), 22. R-Kt3ch. 
K—R1.23.Q-m. resigns. 

The naked King 

Sicilian Defence, from the Northern Champ- 
lorahip at Grana, 1973. 

White J Kristiansen. Black- Saanhioma 

I. P-K4. P-QB4; 2 KI-KB3. KI-0B3; 

3. P-04, PxP. 4. KtxP. Kt-B3; 

5. Kt-QB3, P-03; 8. B-QB4. P-K3: 
7. B-KI3. B-K2; 8 . B-K3. 0-0; 
9. 0-K2. B-Q2; lOi 0-0-0. O-Ktf: 

II. KR-Ktl, KtxKt; 12 BxKt, P-QKH; 
12 P-KI4, P-<3R4; 12 P-K15. Kt-KI; 
12 P-QR4. Kt-B2: 12 Q-RS. PxP; 
17. R-<a3, P-K4; 12 P-K16, RPxP: 
12 RxP. B-B3; 32 Rx8. PxB; 
31. R-Kt3ch, resigns. 
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I Cleared Ns dandruff in a week 
with Hato HairGord 



He ihinks he was 
dnrply using my 
conditioning shampoo I 







Only Halo HairGard with LO-7 dears dandruff 
and conditions your hair beautifully 


Most medicated shampoos lust remove loose dandruff 
And some of your hair s natural oils too 
Halo HairGard has a unique double acting formula 
to give positive protection against dandruff as 
well as to condition your hair 
LO 7 (Loramin SDU 175) in Halo HairGard 
acts on the scalp to clear dandruff Clinical tests have 
proved that its regular use keeps dandruff away 
While LO 7 protects your hair 
I against dandruff the conditioning 
ingredients restore the natural 
balance of your hair To keep it 
gleaming with lustrous health 



Rs.2ol 



Use Halo HairGard 
regularly As the dandruff 
control shampoo that 
conditions your hair Or as 
the conditioning shampoo 
that clears dandruff 

Wash dandruff out- 
^ bring beauty in! 


Cut the coupon alongside 

fill in your nomo and adcbots and pon it to the 
addreas on the ^upon You wrii receive a apecial 
diacouni coupon which wilt enable you to pu chaae 
die Gient etze bottle of Helo HairGard Shampoo 
it a dacouftt of Ra 2 

MUt99fYf 

Olftr aptti tof/Mt9d p&fhd m CBkyttt ett\f snd only j 
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The latest directive given to 
the star-members of the 
Indian Motion Pictures’ Per¬ 
formers’ Association — in 
other words, the filmfolk who 
have declared war with the 
press — is to stop all inter¬ 
views for fifteen days and 
not to allow photographs to 
be taken for the same time. 
In their fervour to stop even 
non-scandal pieces, they 
themselves will be the worse 
affected. For, as one press¬ 
man said, wisely, it is they 
who are starved for publicity 
— the more they have it the 
more they want of it! Let’s 
see what they would do if the 
press banned their publicity- 
chaps and their chamchas 
who are always hovering 
around the journal-offices, in 
.search of favours “for free 
publication !’’ 


The newly enforced power- 
cut, which is hitting major 
industries, is also making its 
effect felt on the film-indus¬ 
try. Two days a week each 
studio, in rotation, and by 
arrangement, is shut down, 
which is telling on the pro¬ 
ductivity of the trade, by a 
loss of approximately 30- 
40%, according to one source. 
The studio-w’orkers are 
worst-hit for they depend 
on daily wages as well. 


Hema Malini, who had “sat” 
for a couple of pictures for a 
film-mag, recalled the photo¬ 
grapher who had taken the 
stills and told him that she 
being an active member of 
the Association, would keep 
her co-operation with the 
press withdrawn for the 
specified fifteen days — in 
which case, she wanted the 
stills back ! Stars like her, 
who in any case, used to give 
us folks seeking intenuews 
a real ride, often more than 
a fortnight, are not doing 
anything new, by cariy'ing 
out their so-called directive ! 


Shobha, Jeetendra’s wife, 
has been firmly embedded in 
the Piya ka Ghar. In what 
way ? The taash-parties of 
Jeetu’s momma’s are becom¬ 
ing very regular — almost 
every day — and the chief- 
official is'the bahu, who does 



all the inviting and the 
generous lunch-arrangements 
thrown in together with the 
taash-invitations. The crowd 
that comes, according to the 
neighbours, is something 
that hasn’t been seen in the 
Jeetu home for a long time. 
Lucky gal, Sobha, got what 
she wanted and more too! 


The nightmare which some 
of Shakti Samanta’s camp- 
wallas had dreaded, has now 
come true. The Rajesh 
Khanna-Simple Kapadia film 
which folks thought would 
never go on the floors, went 
on and with a bang! Rumours 
insist Shaktida is not too 
happy with the project for it 
means taking on a risk which 
might not pay off — already, 
his Ajanabee with Rajesh- 
Zeenat-Yogita proved a flop 
— he cannot afford to take 
chances with his next. How¬ 
ever, the influence of Mr. 
Khanna has on him, is con¬ 
siderable. So with the 
Muhurat which was held to 
launch the film, at Nataraj 
Studios, Shaktida is already 
passing statements like “My 
new heroine is fantastic.... 
etc.’’ The popular director 
went to Calcutta to seek 
the company of Korean and 
Chinese girls, who were 
visiting the place for the 
Table Tennis Championships 
recently held there. “Korean 
girls are sexy," said Shaktida 
with a drool, whether that 
was for the benefit of the 
audience listening to him in 
his office or a genuine 
opinion, I wouldn’t know. 


Katie Mirza, the “boobsy 
bunny" who has left a secure 
job as a Playboy bunny in 
London, is really getting 
down to her knees here in 
film-town. The other day, 
she was rustling together 
some “goody-goody” Hindu- 
stree transparencies and 


khocis boat , 

setting oft for Raj Kapoor’s- 
office to try for the “Henna”- 
role. And wearing demure 
make-up and plain black 
skirt and modest top too! 
Confident that she just had 
to feo to him for a visit and 
he’d jump her with the offer, 
to top it all! Well with more 
established girls like Zeenat 
and Sharmila and Mallika 
Sarabhai vying for the role, 
and not getting anywhere, it 
seems a far chance Katy 
will either! 


Know a certain producer 
(high-made, brother of a 
veteran comedian) who has 
this novel way of luring 
attractive gals to his ugly 
lair. Seems he just goes upto 
any pretty girl and intro¬ 
duces himself as producer 
s-and-so and offers to sign 
up the girl on the spot. This 
way he has scores of dames 
“signed up” — they’re all 
signed up and no film to 
shoot! 


The Jaya-Moushumi Chatterji 
friendship which had sprout¬ 
ed suddenly, broke up with 
just the same amount of 
speed. Seems Moushumi 
was the sufferer — having to 
be influenced with Jaya’s 
prejudices against certain 
film-people, Moushumi’s car¬ 
eer, which was beginning 
to show brighter signs, went 
downhill once more. She 
began giving up contracts 
with big heroes whom Jaya 
did not like, in sympathy I 
suppose, and found the same 
Jaya socialising with the 
same heroes, and being enter¬ 
tained by them — “for 
Amitabh’s sake” — while 
Moushumi faithfully gave up 
films with big banners, for 
friend Jaya's sake. Now she’s 
realised, with the fact that 
she has to get serious about 
her career, that Jaya's com¬ 
pany wasn’t worth it at all! 


And guess who’s giving 
Madame Tagore a complex 
and a real counter these 
days, after Raakhee caused 
a similar dent in her con¬ 
fidence ? Moushumi. Aft^ 
“Anari” — where the two 
shared billing and Moush^i 
ran away with the 
merit! 



Several people ack me the most varied beauty 
questions. Some of the questions may sound 
funny or even petty, but they cause a great deal 
of anxiety to the person concerned. For example, 
a lot of people like to be well-informed about the 
products theyuse. 

As one young lady asked me. Today, lanolin 
is used in almost every jjieparation — from 
shampoo to emollients What is it and how effec¬ 
tive is it ? Lanolin is wool fat, which is extracted 
from the oil glands of sheep. There is no doubt 
that it is a proven emollient, that is, it definitely 
soften skin and reduces the drying effects of 
shampoos and soaps, thus making them less 
harsh. But on the other hand, it has none of the 
miraculous properties that advertising and the 
media claims for it. Which means, it cannot 
wipe away your wrinkles, however much you 
lather it on. 

Today, it is the great thing to go back to 
nature. Therefore, many ask me if there is a sub¬ 
stitute for soap. Here is my recipe for home¬ 
made bathing powder. Take a cupful each of 
poppy seeds and methi and three or four tur¬ 
meric root. Dry it in the sun and powder well 
on ail absolutely clean stone. If you want to add 
a little perfume, you can mix a little sandalwood 
stick, or dried rosepetals, or vetiver roots. Before 
bathing, a teaspoon of this should be mixed with 
channa ka atta (for oily skin) or moong ka atta 
(for dry skin) and ma^e into a paste with milk 
(normal skin), water (very oily skin) or malai 
(dry skin). Use like soap, wash off. 

Similarly, tooth powder can also be made at 
home. Take one cup dry rice husk. Roast it in 
a kerai till jet black in colour. Powder finely with 
a pinch of camphor and one teaspoon kitchen 
Mlt However, I must make a warning that 
' : dental science is fiercely divided about the 

.! cfScacy of Ayurvedic tooth powders. There are 

„ thoM who feel that these are even srood enoueh 


i? 
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to kill pyorrhoea germs, while others feel that 
such abrasive powdei's can break the enamel. I 
can only say that in my family we use a tooth¬ 
paste, and this Ayurvedic preparation once a 
week, or when the mouth has a peculiar smell, 
and we have pretty strong teeth ! A piece of dried 
neem bark can also be powdered along with 
the mixture for greater efficacy. 

Another favourite question. Does soap and fafi 
water really clean .skin? And "if so, how many^^ 
times should one clean one’s face ? To this, I can 
only say that so far, soap has been proved to be 
the oldest cleansing agent that is most pleasant 
to use. A lot depends on persona! preference — 
but generally shaking, super-fatted soaps like 
Lux Supreme are recommended for faces that 
tend to dry, and an ordinary soap (without 
lanolin) for an oily complexion. Cleaning not 
only removes sweat, dirt, stale cosmetic and 
bacteria, but also the layer of oil secreted by the 
glands. That is why it is strongly recommended 
that face should be washed first thing in the 
morning to remove the accumulated layer of oil 
that has collected in the night while sleeping, 
but also wa.sh face last thing before going to sleep 
at night, to remove the stale make-up and dirt 
that has collected during the day. If your face is 
dry or sensitive, use cleansing milk instead of 
soap, and plenty of water. In the afternoon, even 
if you wipe your face with a face towel dipped 
in water, it will suffice. 

Incidentally, most chemical tests have 
proved that a piece of skin dipped in oil or any 
other emollient, does not really lose its tired 
look, (which gives a lie to so many skin creams 
and their fantastic seven-day wonder cures!) 

But on the other hand, when the same piece of 
skin was dipped in water, the results are 
incredibly positive. Shows what a little water 
can do! 
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He spent what remained of the day writing 
a full report for Endean, omitting to mention 
from whom he had bought the guns or where 
they were stored He attached to the report a 
statement of expenditure and a tally of what 
was left in the Brugge account. This he mailed 
to the poste restante address through which he 
communicated with Sir James Manson’s 
organiser. 

When he got back to his flat Cat Shannon 
lay on his bed and stared at the ceiling. He felt 
tired and flat; the strain of the past thirty days 
was taking its toll. On the credit side things 
seemed to be going according to plan. Alan 
Baker should be setting uj) the purchase of the 
mortars and bazookas from Yugoslavia for pick¬ 
up during the early days of June ; Schlinker 
should be in Madrid buying enough nine-milli¬ 
metre ammunition to keep the Schmeissers 
firing for a year. The only reason he had ordered 
such an excessive amount of rounds was to make 
the purchase plausible to the Spanish authori¬ 
ties. Clearance foi- their export should be 
obtained for mid to late June, provided he could 
let the German have the name of the carrier by 
the middle of May, and provided the ship and its 
company weiv acceptable to the officials in 
Madrid. 

Vlaminck slumld already have the machine 
pistols stowed for transporting across Belgium 

and France to Marseilles, and loaded by June 
1st The assault craft and engines should be 
loaded at the same time in Toulon, along with 
the other ancillaT-y gear he had ordered from 
^blinker. 

Apart from smuggling the Schmeissers, 
everyming was legal and. above board. That did 
not mean things could not still go wrong. Per¬ 
haps one of the two governments would make 
problems by taking over-long or refusing to sell 
on the basis of the provided documentation. 

Then there were the uniforms, which 
Dupree was presumably still buying in London. 
They too should be in a warehouse in Toulon 
by the end of May at the latest. 

14 But the big problem still to be solved was 


the ship. Semmler had to find the right sh^), 
and he had been searching in vain for almost a 
month. 

Shannon rolled off his bed and telephoned a 
telegram to Dupree’s bedsitter in Bayswater 
ordering him to check in. As he put the phone 
down it rang again. 

‘Hi, it’s me.’ 

‘Hallo, Julie,’ he said. 

'Where have you been. Cat?’ 

‘Away. Abroad.’ 

‘Are you going to be in town this week¬ 
end ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes. Should be.’ In fact there was nothing 
more he could do and nowhere he could go until 
Semmler contacted him with news of a ship for 
sale. He did not even know where the German 
was by this time. 

‘Good,’ said the girl on the phone. ‘Let’s 
spend the weekend doing things.’ 

It must have been the tiredness. He was 
getting slow on the uptake. 

‘What things ’’ he asked. 

She began to tell him in precise and clinical 
detail until he interrupted her and told her to 
come straight round and prove it. 

Although she had been bubbling with her 
news a week earlier, in the thrill of seeing her 
lover again Julie had forgotten the news she 
had for him. It was not until nearly midnight 
that she remembered. She bent her head low 
over the face of the half-asleep mercenary and 
said, ‘Oh, by the way, I saw your name the other 
day.’ 

Shannon grunted. 

‘On a piece of paper,’ she insisted. Still he 
showed no intere.st, his face buried in the pillow 
between crossed forearms. 

‘Shall I tell you where ?’ 

His reaction was disappointing. He grunted 
again. 

‘In a folder on my Daddy’s desk.’ 

If she had meant to surprise him, she suc- 
(!eeded. He came off the .sheet like in one move¬ 
ment, facing her, gripping both her upper arms 
hard. There was an intensity about his stare 
that frightened her. 

‘You’re hurting me,’ she said irrelevantly. 

‘What folder on your father’s desk?’ 

‘A folder,’ she sniffed, on the verge of tears. 
‘I only wanted to help you.' 

He relaxed visibly and his expression 
softened. 

‘Why did you go looking ?’ he asked. 

‘Well, you’re always asking alx)ut him, and 
when I saw this folder, I just sort of looked. 
Then I saw your name.’ 

‘Tell me about it, from the beginning,’ he 
said gently. 

When she had finished she reached forward 
and coiled her arms round his neck. 

‘I love vou. Mister Cat,’ she whispered. T 
only did it for that. Was it wrong ?’ 

Shannon thought for a moment. She already 
knew far too much and there were only two ways 
of ensuring her silence. 

‘Do you really love me ?’ he asked. 



•Yes. Really.’ 

‘Would you want anything bad to happen 
to me, because of something you did or said ?’ 

She pulled herself back from him, staring 
deep into his face. This was much more like 
the scenes in her schoolgirl dreams. 

‘Never,’ she said soulfully, T’d never talk. 
Whatever they did to me.’ 

Shannon blinked several times in amaze¬ 
ment. 

‘Nobody’s going to do anything to you,’ he 
said. ‘Just don’t tell your father that you know 
me, or went through his papers. You see, he 
employs me to gather information for him about 
the prospects of mining in Africa. If he learned 
we knew each other, he’d fire me. Then I’d have 
to find another job. There is one that’s been 
offered to me, miles away in Africa. So you see. 
I’d have to go and leave you if he ever found out 
about us.’ 

That struck home, hard. She did not want 
him to go. Privately he knew one day soon he 
would have to go, but there was no need to tell 
her yet. 

‘I won’t say anything,’ she promised. 

'A couple of points,’ said Shannon. ‘You said 
you saw the title on the sheets with mineral 
prices on them. What was the title ?’ 

She furrowed her brow, trying to recall the 
word. 

‘That stuff they put in fountain pens. They 
mention it in the adverts for the expensive ones.’ 

‘Ink ?’ asked Shannon. 

‘Platinum,’ she said. 

‘Platinum,’ he corrected, his eyes pensive. 
‘Lastly, what was the title on the folder ?’ 

‘Oh, 1 remember that,’ she said happily. 
‘Like something out of a fairy tale. The Crystal 
Mountain.’ 

Shannon sighed deeply. 

‘Go and make me a coffee, there’s a love.’ 

When he heard her clattering cups in the 
kitchen he leaned back against the bedhead and 
stared out over London. 

‘You cunning bastard,’ he breathed. ‘But it 
won’t be that cheap, Sir James, not that cheap 
at all.’ 

Then he laughed into the darkness. 

The .same Saturday night Benny Lambert 
was ambling home towards his lodgings after an 
evening drinking with friends in one of his 
favourite cafes. He had been buying a lot of 
rounds for his cronies, using the money, now 
changed into francs, that Shannon had paid him. 
It made him feel good to be able to talk of the 
‘big deal’ he had just pulled off, and buy the 
admiring bar girls champagne. He had had 
enough, more than enough, himself, and took 
no notice of the car that cruised slowly behind 
him, two hundreds yards back. Nor did he 
think much of it when the car swept up to him 
as he came abreast of a plot of waste ground half 
a mile short of his home. 

By the time he took notice and started to 
protest, the giant figure who had emerged from 
the car was hustling him across the lot and be¬ 


hind a hoarding that stood ten yards from the 
road. 

His protests were silenced when the figure 
spun him round and, still holding him by the 
scruff, slammed a fi.st into the solar plexus. 
Benny Lambert sagged, and when the ^ip on 
his collar was removed, slumped to the ground. 
Standing above him, face shadowed in the 
obscurity behind the hoarding, the figure drew 
a two-foot iron bar from his belt. Stooping down 
the big man grabbed the writhing Lambert by 
the left thigh and jerked it upwards. The iron 
bar made a dull ‘whumph’ as it crashed down 
with all the assailant’s force into the exposed 
kneecap, shattering it instantly. Lambert 
screamed once, shrilly, like a skewered rat and 
fainted. He never felt the second kneecap 
broken at all. 

Twenty minutes later Thomard was phon¬ 
ing his employer from the booth in a late-night 
cafe a mile away. At the other end Roux 
listened and nodded. 

‘Good,’ he said. ‘Now I have some news 
for you. The hotel where Shannon usually 
stays. Henri Alain has just informed me they 
have received a letter from Mr. Keith Brown. 
It reserves a room for him on the night of the 
15th. Got it ?’ 

‘The 15th,’ he said. ‘Yes. He will be there 
then.’ 

‘And so will you,’ said the voice down the 
phone. ‘Henri will keep in touch with his con¬ 
tact inside the hotel, and you will remain on 
stand-by not far from the hotel from noon of 
that day onwards.’ 

‘Until when ?’ asked Thom^d. 

‘Until he comes out, alone,’ sajd Roux. 
‘And then you will take him. For five thousand 
dollars.’ 

Thomard was smiling slightly when he 
came out of the booth. As he stood at the bar' 
sipping his beer, he could feel the pressure of 
the gun under his left armpit. It made him 
smile even more. In a few more days it would 
earn him a small fortune. He was quite sure of 
it. It would, he told himself, be simple and 
straightforward to take a man, even Cat Shan¬ 
non, who had never even seen him and did not 
know he was there. 

It was in the middle of Sunday morning 
that Kurt Semmler phoned. Shannon was lying 
naked on his back on the bed while Julie 
pottered round the kitchen making breakfast. 

'Mr. Keith Brown ?’ asked the operator. 

‘Yes. Speaking.’ 

‘I have a personal call for you from a Mr. 
Semolina in Genoa.’ 

Shannon swung himself off the bed and 
crouched on the edge, the telephone up to Ws 
ear 

‘Put him on the line,’ he ordered. 

The German’s voice was faint but recep¬ 
tion was reasonably clear. 

‘Carlo ?’ 

‘Yes. Kurt ?’ 

‘I’m in Genoa.’ 

‘I know'. What news?’ 



‘I have it. This time I am sure. She is just 
what you wanted. But there is someone else 
would like to buy her also. We may have to 
outbid them if we want the boat. But she is 
good. For us very good. Can you come out and 
see her?’ 

‘You’re quite sure, Kurt?’ 

‘Yes. Quite sure. Registered freighter, pro¬ 
perty of a Genoa-based shipping company. 
Made to order.’ 

Shannon considered. 

‘I’ll come tomorrow. What hotel are you 
staying at ?’ 

Semmler told him. 

‘I’ll be there on the first available plane. 

I don’t know when that will be. Stay at the 
hotel in the afternoon and I’ll contact you when 
I get there. Book me a room.’ 

A few minutes later he was speaking to 
KEA reservations and learned the first plane 
would be the Alitalia flight to Milan at 0905 
the following morning, making a connection 
from Milan to Genoa and arriving at the port 
just after one in the afternoon. He booked him- 
.self a single ticket on the flig:ht. 

He was grinning when .Julie returned with 
the coffee. If the ship was the right one he 
could conclude the deal over the next twelve 
<lays and be in Paris on the 15th for his ren¬ 
dezvous with Langarolti, secure in the know¬ 
ledge that Semmler would prepare the ship 
ready for sea with a good crew and fully fuelled 
and victualled by the first of .June. 

'Who was that ?’ asked the girl. 

‘A friend.’ 

‘Which friend ?’ 

‘A bu.siness friend.’ 

‘What did he want ?’ 

‘I have to go and see him.’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘Tomorrow morning. In Italy.’ 

‘How long will you be gone ?’ 

‘I don’t know. A fortnight. Maybe more.’ 

She pouted over her coffee cup. 

‘So what am I suppo.sed to do all that time ?’ 
she a.sked. 

Shannon grinned 

‘You’ll find something. There’s a lot of it 
about.’ 

‘You’re a shit,’ she said conversationally. 
‘But if you have to go, I suppose you must. It 
only leaves us till tomorrow morning, so I, my 
dear Tom Cat, am going to make the best of it.’ 

As his coffee was .spilled over the pillow 
Shannon reflected that the fight for Kimba’s 
palace was going to be a holiday compared with 
trying to satisfy Sir James Manson’s sweet little 
daughter. 

$15 

THE PORT of Genoa was bathed in late after¬ 
noon sunshine when Cat Shannon and Kurt 
Semmler paid off their taxi and the German led 
16 his employer along the quays to where the 


Motor Vessel Toscana was moored. The old , 
coaster was dwarfed by the two 3000-t<ni 
freighters that lay either side of her, but that 
was no problem." To Shannon’s eye she was 
big enough for his purposes. 

There was a tiny forepeak and a four-foot 
drop to the main deck, in the centre of which 
was the large square hatch to the only cargo 
hold set amidships. Aft was the tiny bridge 
and below it evidently the crew quarters and 
captain’s cabin. She had a short stubby mast 
from which a single loading derrick was attach¬ 
ed, rigged almost vertical. Right aft, above the 
stern, the ship’s single lifeboat was slung. 

She was rusty, her paint blistered by the 
sun in many places, flayed off by salt spray in 
others. Small and old and dowdy, she had the 
quality Shannon kxiked for — she was anony¬ 
mous. There are thousands of such small 
freighters plying the coastal inshore trade from 
Haifa to Gibraltar, Tangier to Dakar, Monrovia 
to Simonstown. They all look much the same, 
attract no attention and are seldom suspected 
of being up to anything beyond carrying small 
cargoes from port to port. 

Semmler took Shannon on board. They 
found their way aft to where a companionway 
led down into the darkness of the crew quarters, 
and Semmler called. Then they v/ent on down. 
They were met at the bottom by a mu.scular, 
hard-faced man in his mid-forties who nodded 
at Semmler and stared at Shannon. 

Semmler shook hands with him and intro¬ 
duced him to Shannon. 

‘Carl Waldenberg, the first mate.’ 

Waldenberg nodded abruptly and shook 
hands. 

‘You have come to Icxik her over, our old 
Toscana ?’ he asked 

Shannon was pleased to note he spoke good 
if accented English and looked as if he might 
be prepared to run a cargo that did not appear 
on the manifest, if the price was right. He 
couhl understand the German seaman’s interest 
m him. Semmler had already briefed him on 
the background, that he had told the crew his 
employer would be coming to look the ship 
over, with a view to buying. For the first mate 
the new owner was an interesting person. Apart 
from anything else, Waldenberg had to be con¬ 
cerned about his own future. 

The Yugoslav engineer was ashore some¬ 
where, but they met the deckhand, teenage 
Italian boy reading a girlie magazine on his 
bunk. Without waiting for the Italian captain’s 
return, the first mate showed them both over 
the Toscana. 

Shannon was interested in three thing: 
the ability of the boat to accommodate another 
twelve men somewhere, even if they had to 
sleep out on deck in the open, the main hold 
and the possibility of secreting a few crates ' 
below the flooring down in the bilges, and ^ 
tnistworthiness of the engines to get them as 
far as South Africa. 

Waldenberg’s eyes narrowed slightly jffl i 
Shannon asked his questions, but he answmied i 
them civilly. He could work out for himself 
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that no fare-paying passengers were coming on 
board the Toscana for the privilege of sleeping 
wrapp^ in blankets on the hold-cover under 
the summer stars; nor was the Toscana going 
to pick up much freight for a run to the other 
end of Arrica. Cargo sent that distance will be 
shipped in a bigger vessel. The advantage of 
a small coaster is that she can often load a cargo 
at very short notice and deliver it two days 
later a couple of hundred miles away. Big 
ships spend longer in port while turning round. 
But on a long run like that from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to South Africa, a bigger ship makes up 
in extra speed what she spent in port before 
setting out. For the exporter the Toscanas of 
the sea have little attraction over 500 miles. 

After seeing the boat they went topsides 
and Waldenberg offeied them bottles of beer, 
which they drank in the shade of the canvas 
awning set up behind the bridge. That was 
when the negotiations really started. The two 
Germans rattled away m their own language, 
the seaman evidently putting the questions and 
Semmler answering. At last Waldenberg looked 
keenly at Shannon, looked back at Semmler and 
nodded slowly. 

‘Po.ssibly,’ he said in English. 

Semmler turned to Shannon and explained. 

‘Waldenberg is interested why a man like 
yourself who evidently does not know the chart¬ 
er cargo business wants to buy a freighter for 
general cargo. I .said you were a businessman 
and not a seaman. He feels the general cargo 
busine.ss is too risky for a rich, man to want to 
hazard money on it, unle.ss he has something 
.specific in mind.’ 

Shannon noddeil. 

‘Fair enough. Kurt, I want a word with 
you alone.’ 

They went aft and leaned over the rail 
while Waldenberg drank his beer. 

'How do you reckon this guy ?’ muttered 
Shannon. 

‘He’s good,’ said Semmler without hesita¬ 
tion. 

‘The captain is the owner also, and he is an 
old man and wants to retire For this he has 
to sell the boat and retire on the money. That 
leaves a pilace vacant as captain. I think 
Waldenberg would like it. and 1 agree with that. 
He has his master’s tickc't and he knows this 
goat inside out. He also knows the sea. That 
leaves the que.stion of whether he would run a 
cargo with a risk attached. I think he would, 
if the price is right.’ 

He suspects something already ?’ asked 
Shannon. 

‘Sure. Actually he thinks you are in the 
business of running illegal immigrants into 
Britain. He would not want to get arrested, 
but if the price is right I think he would take 
the risk.’ 

‘Surely, the first thing is to buy the ship. 
He can decide whether to stay on later. If he 
wants to quit, we can find another captain.’ 

Semmler shook his head. 

‘No. For one thing we would have to tell 
18 him enough beforehand for him to know 


roughly what the job was. If he quit then, it 
would be a breach of security.’ 

‘If he learns what the job is, and then quit^ 
he only goes out one way,’ said Shanon, and 
pointed his forefinger down at the oil-slicked 
water beneath the stern. 

‘There’s one other point. Cat. It would be 

an advantage to have him on our side. He knows 
the ship, and if he decides to stay on, he will try 
to persuade the captain to let us have the 
Toscana, rather than the local shipping com¬ 
pany that is sniffing around. His opinion counts 
with the captain, because the old boy wants the 
Toscana to be in good hands, and he trusts 
Waldenberg.’ 

Shannon considered the logic. It appealed 
to him. Time was running short and he wanted 
the Toscana. The first mate might help him get 
it, and could certainly run it. He could also 
recruit his own first mate and make sure he was 
a kindred spirit. Apart from that, there is one 
useful precept about bribing people. Never try 
to bribe them all; just buy the man who controls 
his own subordinates, and let him keep the rest 
in line. Shannon decided to make an ally of 
Waldenberg if he could. They strolled back to 
the awning. 

‘I’ll be straight with you. Mister,’ he told 
the German. ‘It’s true if I bought the Toscana 
.she would not be used for carrying peanuts. 
It’s also true there would be a slight element 
of risk as the cargo went on board. There 
would be no risk as the cargo went ashore, be¬ 
cause the ship would be outside territorial 
waters. I need a good skipper, and Kurt 
Semmler tells me you’re good. So let’s get down 
to basics. If I get the Toscana I’ll offer you the 
post of captain. You get a six-month guaran¬ 
teed salary at double your present one, plus a 
5000-dollar bonus for the first shipment, which 
is due ten weeks from now.’ 

Waldenberg listened without saying a 
word. Then he grinned and uncoiled himself 
from where he sat. He held out his hand. 

‘Mister, you just got yourself a captain.’ 

‘Fine,’ said Shannon. ‘Except the first 
thing is to buy the boat.’ 

‘No problem,’ said Waldenberg. ‘How much 
would you spend for her ?’ 

‘W’hat’s she worth ?’ countered Shannon. 

‘What the market will take,’ answered 
Waldenberg ‘The opposition has fixed its own 
ceiling at £25,000 and not a penny more.’ 

‘I’ll go to £26,000,’ .said Shannon. ‘Will the 
captain take that ?’ 

‘Sure. Do you speak Italian ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Spinetti speaks no English. So let me inter¬ 
pret for you. I’ll fix it with the old man. Wi^ 
the price, and me as captain, he’ll let you have 
her. When can you meet him ?’ 

‘Tomorrow morning ?’ asked Shannon. 

‘Right. Tomorrow at ten, here on board.* 

They shook hands again and the two xaesPr 
cenaries left. t 
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The perfume that hints of exciting 
things to come. Of dreams that happen. 
Of magic that is real — Forever. 

Forever is not just a new perfume. 

It IS a new kind of perfume. 

As fresh and original as you are 
Forever perfume is an exclusive 
Pans blend created by master perfumiers 
to enchant and linger Forever. 

(^JWer: The perfume that lasts. 

Now readily available 









■■■■■legance I Stunning Pheroza Cooper shows you how I 

Pheroza who can boast of a svelte figure knows how to show 
her gifts to advantage in this (1) mini with deep arm holes made from 
brown suiting material. The yellow flowers add a touch of brightness 
and can be changed to match your accessories. One of Pheroza's 
hot favourities is this (2) black closely pleated dress with silver 
sequeins along the neckline. Pheroza has an advantage over many 
others because her mother stitches all her clothes so she spends only 

half the money on her clothes than you or I do. 
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